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NOTE. 

On  these  Notes  and  IlliiBtrations,  their  sonroeB  and  arrangement,  &o.,  see  onr 
Preface,  YoL  I.    The  star  [*]  marks  those  that  belong  to  the  I.  F.  wuu   G. 
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1.  *  Prefatory  Lines. 

'  If  thou  indeed  deriye  thy  light  from  Heayen, 
Then  to  the  measure  of  that  heayen-bom  light, 
Shine,  Pokt,  in  thy  place,  and  be  content:' — 

'  Like  an  nniended  watch-fire/  &c.  (1.  10) :  These  Verses  were 
written  some  time  after  we  had  become  resident  at  Bydal 
Mount ;  and  I  will  take  occasion  from  them  to  observe  npon  the 
beauty  of  that  situation,  as  being  backed  and  flanked  by  lofty 
fells,  which  bring  the  heavenly  bodies  to  touch,  as  it  were,  the 
earth  upon  the  mountain-tops,  while  the  prospect  in  front  lies 
open  to  a  length  of  level  valley,  the  extended  lake,  and  a  ter- 
minating ridge  of  low  hills ;  so  that  it  gives  an  opportunity  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place  of  noticing  the  stars  in  both  the 
positions  here  alluded  to,  namely,  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
tnd  as  winter-lamps  at  a  distance  among  the  leafless  trees. 

2.  *  Prelude  to  the  Last  Volume.  [As  supra.] 

These  Yenes  were  begun  while  I  was  on  a  visit  to  my  son 
Jdm  at  Brigham,  and  finished  at  Bydal.  As  the  contents  of 
^  Volume  to  which  fhey  are  now  prefixed  wiU  be  assigned  to 
tt^  respective  classes  when  my  Poems  shall  be  collected  in  one 
^<>1*,  I  should  be  at  a  loss  where  with  propriety  to  place  this 
^Inde,  being  too  restricted  in  its  bearing  to  serve  as  a  Pre- 
ace  for  the  whole.  The  lines  towards  the  conclusion  allude  to 
^  discontents  then  fomented  thro'  the  country  by  the  Agitators 
<>'the  Anti-Com-Law  League:  the  particular  causes  of  such 
^bles  are  transitory,  but  disposition  to  excite  and  liability  to  be 
^ted,  are  nevertheless  permanent  and  therefore  proper  objects 
ofthe  Poet's  regard. 
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I.  POEMS  WRITTEN  IN  YOUTH. 

3.  *  Extract  from  the  Conclusion  of  a  Poem,  composed  in 

anticipation  of  leaving  School.   [!•] 

'Dear  native  regions/  &c.  1786.  Hawkshead.  The  beanti- 
fol  image  with  which  this  poem  concludes  suggested  itself  to 
me  while  I  was  resting  in  a  boat  along  with  my  companions 
under  the  shade  of  a  magnificent  row  of  sycamores,  which  then 
extended  their  branches  from  the  shore  of  the  promontory  upon 
which  stands  the  ancient  and  at  that  time  the  more  picturesque 
Hall  of  Coniston,  the  Seat  of  the  Le  Flemings  from  very  early 
times.  The  Poem  of  which  it  was  the  conclusion  was  of  many 
hundred  lines,  and  contained  thoughts  and  images  most  of  which 
have  been  dispersed  through  my  other  writings. 

4.  Of  the  Poems  in  this  class,  '  The  Evening  Walk'  and 
'  Descriptive  Sketches'  were  first  published  in  1798.  They  are 
reprinted  with  some  alterations  that  were  chiefly  made  very  soon 
after  their  publication. 

.  •  .  a  .  .  • 

This  notice,  which  was  written  some  time  ago,  scarcely  ap- 
plies to  the  Poem,  'Descriptive  Sketches,'  as  it  now  stands. 
The  corrections,  though  numerous,  are  not,  however,  such  as 
to  prevent  its  retaining  with  propriety  a  place  in  the  class  of 
Juvenile  Pieces. 

6.  *  An  Evening  Walk,  Addressed  to  a  Young  Lady,  [ni.] 

The  young  lady  to  whom  this  was  addressed  was  my  sister. 
It  was  composed  at  School  and  during  my  first  two  college 
vacations.  There  is  not  an  image  in  it  which  I  have  not  ob- 
served ;  and,  now  in  my  seventy-third  year,  I  recollect  the  time 
and  place  where  most  of  them  were  noticed.  I  will  confine  my- 
self to  one  instance. 

'  Waving  his  hat,  the  shepherd  from  the  vale 
Directs  his  wandering  dog  the  cliffs  to  scale ; 
The  dog  bounds  barking  mid  the  glittering  rooks, 
Hunts  where  his  master  points,  the  intercepted  flocks.' 

I  was  an  eye-witness  of  this  for  the  first  time  while  crossing  the 
pass  of  Dunmail  Raise.  Upon  second  thought,  I  will  mention 
another  image : 
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And  fronting  the  bright  west,  yan  oak  entwisea 
Its  ilsrkening  boughs  and  leaves  in  stronger  linea.' 
is  ig  feeblv  and  imperfectly  exprest ;  bat  I  recollect  distinctly 
ipot  where  this  first  etrack  me.  It  was  on  the  way 
.we«n  Hawkshead  and  AmfaleHide,  imd  gavo  me  extreme  plea- 
The  moment  wiia  important  in  my  poetical  history ;  for 
from  it  my  consciousness  of  the  infinite  variety  of  natural 
ices  which  had  been  unnoticed  by  the  poets  of  any  age 
itfy,  80  far  aa  I  was  acquainted  with  them ;  and  I  made  a 
DMolation  to  supply  in  some  degree  the  deficiency.  I  could  not 
have  b«cn  at  that  time  aboTe  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  de- 
iptioD  of  the  swans  that  follows,  was  taken  from  the  daily 
lorluiiiliex  I  had  of  observing  their  habits,  not  as  confined  to 
gDQllt^maa's  park,  but  in  a  state  of  nature.  There  were  two 
pairs  of  them  that  divided  the  lake  of  Esthwaite  and  its  iu-and- 
unt-flowing  streams  between  them,  sever  trespassiug  a  single 
j«rd  opon  each  other's  separate  domain.  Tbey  were  of  tbo  old 
magnificent  species,  bearing  in  beauty  and  majesty  about  the 
lame  relation  to  the  Thames  swan  which  that  does  to  a  goose. 
It  was  from  the  remembrance  of  tlieso  noble  creatures  I  took, 
thirty  rears  after,  the  picture  of  the  swan  which  I  have  discarded 
from  the  poem  of '  Dion.'  \\*hile  I  was  a  school-boy,  the  late 
Ur.  Corwen  introduced  a  little  fleet  of  these  binds,  but  of  the 
tn&rior  species,  to  the  Lake  of  Windermere.  Their  principal 
bonw  was  about  his  own  islauds ;  bnt  they  sailed  abont  into 
toBotfl  parts  of  the  lake,  and  either  from  real  or  imagined  iujnry 
doDit  to  the  adjoining  fields,  they  were  got  rid  of  at  the  request 
of  the  farmers  and  proprietors,  but  to  the  great  regret  of  all  who 
hid  become  attached  to  them  from  noticing  their  beauty  and 
9iti«t  habits.  I  will  conclnde  my  notice  of  this  poem  by  observ- 
iag  that  the  plan  of  it  has  not  been  confined  to  a  particnlar 
nlk,  or  an  individnal  place;  a  proof  (of  which  I  was  uncoo- 
Miioos  at  the  time)  of  my  aowiUingness  to  submit  the  poetic 
syirit  to  the  chains  of  fact  and  real  circumstauce.  The  country 
»  idealized  rather  than  described  in  any  one  of  its  local  aspects. 

FOOT-SOTES. 

S».  tnitfke  (1.  49). 
'  When  horses  in  the  sunhonit  intake  stood.' 
Tba  word  Iniakt  is  local,  and  signifies  a  monntain-enclosare. 
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6,  GAy«(L  64). 

*  Brightens  with  water-brooks  the  hollow  ghylL' 

Ghyll  is  also,  I  believe,  a  term  confined  to  this  conntiy; 
ghyll  and  dingle  have  the  same  meaning. 

7.  Lme  191- 

*  Gives  one  bright  glance,  and  drops  behind  the  hill.* 
From  Thomson. 

8.  *  Ijine%  xvritten  while  sailing  in  a  Boat  at  Evening,  [iv.] 

1789.  This  title  is  scarcely  correct.  It  was  daring  a  solitary 
walk  on  the  banks  of  the  Cam  that  I  was  first  struck  with  this 
appearance,  and  applied  it  to  my  own  feelings  in  the  manner 
here  expressed,  changing  the  scene  to  the  Thames,  near  Wind- 
sor. This,  and  the  three  stanzas  of  the  following  poem,  '  Re- 
membrance  of  Collins,'  formed  one  piece ;  but  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  Coleridge,  the  three  last  stanzas  were  separated 
from  the  other. 

9.  Descriptive  Sketches  taken  during  a  Pedestrian  Tour  among 

the  Alps,  [vi.] 

DEDICATION. 
TO  THE  REV.  ROBERT  JONES,  FELLOW  OF  ST.  JOHN's  COLLEGE,  CAMBBIDOB. 

Dear  Sir, — However  desirous  I  might  have  been  of  giving 
you  proofs  of  the  high  place  you  hold  in  my  esteem,  I  should 
have  been  cautious  of  wounding  your  delicacy  by  thus  publicly 
addressing  you,  had  not  the  circumstance  of  our  having  been 
companions  among  the  Alps  seemed  to  give  this  dedication  a 
propriety  sufficient  to  do  away  any  scruples  which  your  modesty 
might  otherwise  have  suggested. 

In  inscribing  this  little  work  to  you,  I  consult  my  heart. 
You  know  well  how  great  is  the  difierence  between  two  com- 
panions lolling  in  a  post-chaise,  and  two  travellers  plodding 
slowly  along  the  road,  side  by  side,  each  with  his  little  knapsack 
of  necessaries  upon  his  shoulders.  How  much  more  of  heart 
between  the  two  latter  I 

I  am  happy  in  being  conscious  that  I  shall  have  one  reader 
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who  wiU  approach  the  conclusion  of  these  few  pages  with  regret. 
Yon  they  must  certainly  interest,  in  reminding  yon  of  moments 
to  which  you  can  hardly  look  back  without  a  pleasure  not  the 
less  dear  from  a  shade  of  melancholy.  You  will  meet  with  few 
images  without  recollecting  the  spot  where  we  observed  them 
together;  consequently,  whatever  is  feeble  in  my  design,  or 
spiritless  in  my  colouring,  will  be  amply  supplied  by  your  own 
memory. 

With  still  greater  propriety  I  might  have  inscribed  to  you  a 
description  of  some  of  the  features  of  your  native  mountains, 
through  which  we  have  wandered  together,  in  the  same  manner, 
with  so  much  pleasure.  But  the  sea-sunsets,  which  give  such 
splendour  to  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  Snowdon,  the  chair  of  Idris,  the 
quiet  village  of  Bethgelert,  Menai  and  her  Druids,  the  Alpine 
steeps  of  the  Conway,  and  the  still  more  interesting  windings  of 
the  wizard  stream  of  the  Dee,  remain  yet  untouched.  Appre- 
hensive that  my  pencil  may  never  be  exercised  on  these  subjects, 
I  cannot  let  slip  this  opportunity  of  thus  publicly  assuring  you 
with  how  much  affection  and  esteem 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

W.  WOBDSWOBTH. 
London,  1798. 

10.  *  Descriptive  Sketches. 

1791-2.  Much  the  greatest  part  of  this  poem  was  composed 
during  my  walks  upon  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  in  the  years  1791, 
1792.  I  will  only  notice  that  the  description  of  the  valley  filled 
with  mist,  beginning  '  In  solemn  shapes,*  &c.  was  taken  from 
that  beautiful  region,  of  which  the  principal  features  are  Lun- 
gam  and  Samen.  Nothing  that  I  ever  saw  in  Nature  left  a  more 
delightful  impression  on  my  mind  than  that  which  I  have  at- 
tempted, alas  how  feebly !  to  convey  to  others  in  these  lines. 
Those  two  lakes  have  always  interested  me,  especially  from 
bearing,  in  their  size  and  other  features,  a  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  North  of  England.  It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  a  dis- 
trict 80  beautiful  should  be  so  unhealthy  as  it  is. 
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Foot-notes. 

11.  The  Cross. 
*  The  Cross,  by  angels  planted  on  the  aerial  rock'  (1.  70). 
AUnding  to  the  crosses  seen  on  the  spiry  rocks  of  Char- 
treuse. 

12.  Rivers. 

'  Along  the  mystic  streams  of  Life  and  Death'  (L  71). 
Names  of  rivers  at  the  Chartreuse. 

18.   Vallombre. 
'Vallombre,  'mid  her  falling  fiones'  (1.  74). 

Name  of  one  of  the  valleys  of  the  Chartreuse. 

14.  Sugh, 

*  Beneath  the  difis,  and  pine-wood's  steady  sngh'  (L  358). 

Sughy  a  Scotch  word  expressive  of  the  sound  of  the  wind 
through  the  trees. 

15.  Pikes. 

*  And  Pikes  of  darkness  named  and  fear  and  storms'  (1.  471). 

As  Schreck-Horn,  the  pike  of  terror,  Wetter-horn,  the  pike 
of  storms,  &c.  &c. 

16.  Shrine. 

*  Ensiedlen's  wretched  fane'  (1.  545). 

This  shrine  is  resorted  to,  from  a  hope  of  relief,  by  multi- 
tudes, from  every  comer  of  the  Catholic  world,  labouring  under 
mental  or  bodily  afflictions. 

17.  Sourd. 

'  Sole  sound,  the  Soord  prolongs  his  mournful  cry !'  (1.  618.) 

An  insect  so  called,  which  emits  a  short  melancholy  cry, 
heard  at  the  close  of  the  Summer  evenings,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Loire. 

18.  *  Lines  left  upon  a  Seat  in  a  Yew-tree,  which  stands  near  the 
Lake  of  Esthwaite,  on  a  desolate  Part  of  the  Shore,  command- 
ing a  beautiful  Prospect    [vn.] 

Composed  in  part  at  school  at  Hawkshead.  The  tree  has 
disappeared,  and  the  slip  of  Common  on  which  it  stood,  that 


\ 
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ui  parallel  to  the  lake,  sod  lay  open  to  it,  has  long  been  en- 
Joeed,  BO  that  the  road  has  lost  mncli  of  its  attraction.  Thia 
spot  WKB  m;  favoarite  walk  in  the  eveDuigs  daring  the  latter 
part  of  my  school-time.  The  individual  whose  habits  and  cha- 
nrter  are  here  given  waa  a  gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood,  a 
I  of  talent  and  learning,  who  had  been  educated  at  one  of 
nniversities,  and  returned  to  pass  his  time  in  seclusion  on 
fau  own  estate.  He  died  a  bachelor  in  middle  age.  Indaccd 
\(S  the  beauty  of  the  prospect,  he  built  a  soiall  summer-house 
the  rocks  above  the  peninsula  on  which  the  ferry-house 
•tande.     [In  pencil  here — Query,  Mr.  Nott?] 

This  properly  afterwards  past  into  the  hands  of  the  late 
Ur.  Curwen.  The  site  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Mr.  West 
hia  </u)iie  as  the  pride  of  the  Lakes,  and  now  goes  by  the 
me  of  '  The  Station.'  So  much  used  I  to  be  delighted  with 
the  view  from  it,  whilo  a  little  boy,  that  some  years  before  the 
fii»t  ploasure-honso  was  built,  I  led  thither  from  Hawkshead  a 
yooDgster  about  my  own  age,  an  Irish  boy,  who  was  a  servant 
lo  an  itinerant  conjuror.  My  motive  was  to  witness  the  plea- 
•are  I  expected  the  boy  would  receive  from  the  prospect  of  the 
ialands  below,  and  the  intermingling  water.  I  was  not  disap- 
pointed ;  and  I  hope  the  fact,  iasigniGcant  aa  it  may  seem  to 
,  may  be  thought  worthy  of  note  by  othors  who  may  cast 
eye  orer  these  notes. 

L  GuxU  atui  Sorrow;  or  Incidetif^  upon  Salinbur^  Plain.   [VIIl.] 
Advestiijement,  prrphed  to  the  FinM  EDmoM  ag  tbis  Poem. 


Not  less  than  one-third  of  the  following  poem,  thongh  it 
■  from  time  to  time  been  altered  in  the  expression,  was  pub- 
1  so  far  back  as  the  year  1798,  onder  the  title  of '  The 
ale  Vagrant.'  The  extract  is  of  snch  length  that  an  apo- 
to  be  required  for  reprinting  it  here :  bnt  it  was  ne- 
f  lo  restore  it  to  its  original  position,  or  the  rest  wonld 
bare  been  nnintelligible.  The  whole  was  written  before  the 
eloM  of  the  ^ear  1704,  iiud  I  will  detail,  rather  as  a  matter  of 
litorary  biography  than  for  any  other  reason,  the  circumstances 
ondcr  which  it  was  produced. 

During  tho  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  170S,  hunug  passed 
ft  itiontb  in  the  lele  of  Wight,  in  view  of  the  fleet  which  was 
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then  preparing  for  sea  off  Portsmouth  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  I  left  the  place  with  melancholy  forebodings.  The 
American  war  was  still  fresh  in  memory.  The  stmggle  which 
was  beginning,  and  which  many  thought  would  be  brought  to  a 
speedy  close  by  the  irresistible  arms  of  Oreat  Britain  being 
added  to  those  of  the  Allies,  I  was  assured  in  my  own  mind 
would  be  of  long  continuance,  and  productiye  of  distress  and 
misery  beyond  all  possible  calculation.  This  conviction  was 
pressed  upon  me  by  having  been  a  witness,  during  a  long  resi- 
dence in  revolutionary  France,  of  the  spirit  which  prevailed  in 
that  country.  After  leaving  the  Isle  of  Wight,  I  spent  two 
days  in  wandering  on  foot  over  Salisbury  Plain,  which,  though 
cultivation  was  then  widely  spread  through  parts  of  it,  had 
upon  the  whole  a  still  more  impressive  appearance  than  it  now 
retains. 

The  monuments  and  traces  of  antiquity,  scattered  in  abun- 
dance over  that  region,  led  me  unavoidably  to  compare  what  we 
know  or  guess  of  those  remote  times  with  certain  aspects  of 
modem  society,  and  with  calamities,  principally  those  conse- 
quent upon  war,  to  which,  more  than  other  classes  of  men,  the 
poor  are  subject.  In  those  reflections,  joined  with  particular 
facts  that  had  come  to  my  knowledge,  the  following  stanzas 
originated. 

In  conclusion,  to  obviate  some  distraction  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  Salisbury  Plain,  it  may  be 
proper  to  say,  that  of  the  features  described  as  belonging  to  it, 
one  or  two  are  taken  from  other  desolate  parts  of  England. 

20.  *  The  Female  Vagrant. 

I  find  the  date  of  this  is  placed  in  1792  in  contradiction,  by 
mistake,  to  what  I  have  asserted  in  '  Ouilt  and  Sorrow.'  The 
correct  date  is  1798-4.  The  chief  incidents  of  it,  more  particu- 
larly her  description  of  her  feelings  on  the  Atlantic,  are  taken 
from  life. 

21.  *  Guilt  and  Sorrow ;  or  Incidents  ttpon  Salisbury  Plain, 

[VIII.] 

Unwilling  to  be  unnecessarily  particular,  I  have  assigned 
this  poem  to  the  dates  1798  and  1794 ;  but,  in  fact,  much  of 
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the  Female  Vagrant's  story  was  composed  at  least  two  years 
before.  All  that  relates  to  her  snfiferings  as  a  soldier's  wife  in 
America,  and  her  condition  of  mind  daring  her  voyage  home, 
were  fiddifally  taken  from  the  report  made  to  me  of  her  own 
case  by  a  friend  who  had  been  subjected  to  the  same  trials,  and 
affected  in  the  same  way.  Mr.  Coleridge,  when  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  him,  was  so  much  impressed  with  this  poem, 
that  it  woold  have  encouraged  me  to  publish  the  whole  as  it 
then  stood ;  but  the  Mariner's  fate  appeared  to  me  so  tragical, 
as  to  require  a  treatment  more  subdued,  and  yet  more  strictly 
applicable  in  expression,  than  I  had  at  first  given  to  it.  This 
iault  was  corrected  nearly  fifty  years  afterwards,  when  I  deter- 
mined to  publish  the  whole.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  remark, 
that  though  the  incidents  of  this  attempt  do  only  in  a  small 
degree  produce  each  other,  and  it  deviates  accordingly  from  the 
general  rule  by  which  narrative  pieces  ought  to  be  governed,  it 
is  not  therefore  wanting  in  continuous  hold  upon  the  mind,  or 
in  unity,  which  is  effected  by  the  identity  of  moral  interest  that 
places  the  two  personages  upon  the  same  footing  in  the  reader's 
sympathies.  My  ramble  over  many  parts  of  Salisbury  Plain 
put  me,  as  mentioned  in  the  preface,  upon  writing  this  poem,' 
and  left  upon  my  mind  imaginative  impressions  the  force  of 
which  I  have  felt  to  this  day.  From  that  district  I  proceeded 
to  Bath,  Bristol,  and  so  on  to  the  banks  of  the  Wye ;  when  I 
took  again  to  travelling  on  foot.  In  remembrance  of  that  part 
of  my  journey,  which  was  in  1793, 1  began  the  verses, 

*  Five  years  have  passed/  &c. 

22.  Charles  Parish. 

'  And  hoyering,  round  it  often  did  a  raven  fly.' 

From  a  short  ms.  poem  read  to  me  when  an  undergraduate, 
by  my  schoolfellow  and  friend,  Charles  Farish,  long  since  de- 
ceased. The  verses  were  by  a  brother  of  his,  a  man  of  promis- 
ing genius,  who  died  young.    ['Guilt  and  Sorrow,'  st.  ix.  1.  9.] 

28.  *  The  Forsaken.  Poeins  founded  on  tlie  Affections,   [xii.] 

This  was  an  overflow  from  the  affliction  of  Margaret,  and 
excluded  as  superfluous  there ;  but  preserved  in  the  faint  hope 
thai  it  may  tarn  to  account,  by  restoring  a  shy  lover  to  some 
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forsaken  damsel;   my  poetry  haTing  been  complained  of  as 

deficient  in  interests  of  this  sort,  a  charge  which  the  next  piece, 

beginning, 

'  Lyre !  though  such  power  do  in  thy  magic  live !' 

will  scarcely  tend  to  obviate.  The  natural  imagery  of  these 
verses  was  supplied  by  frequent,  I  might  say  intense,  observa- 
tion of  the  Bydal  Torrent.  What  an  animating  contrast  is  the 
eveiM^hanging  aspect  of  that,  and  indeed  of  every  one  of  our 
mountain  brooks,  to  the  monotonous  tone  and  unmitigated  fury 
of  such  streams  among  the  Alps  as  are  fed  all  the  summer  long 
by  glaciers  and  melting  snows !  A  traveller,  observing  the  ex- 
quisite purity  of  the  great  rivers,  such  as  the  Ehone  at  Oeneva, 
and  the  Beuss  at  Lucerne,  where  they  issue  out  of  their  respec- 
tive lakes,  might  fancy  for  a  moment  that  some  power  in  Nature 
produced  this  beautiful  change,  with  a  view  to  make  amends 
for  those  Alpine  sullyings  which  the  waters  exhibit  near  their 
fountain  heads ;  but,  alas !  how  soon  does  that  purity  depart, 
before  the  influx  of  tributary  waters  that  have  flowed  through 
cultivated  plains  and  the  crowded  abodes  of  men. 

24.  *  Tht  Borderers :  a  Tragedy, 

Of  this  dramatic  work  I  have  little  to  say  in  addition  to  the 
short  printed  note  which  will  be  found  attached  to  it.  It  was 
composed  at  Racedown  in  Dorset,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1796,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  year.  Had  it 
been  the  work  of  a  later  period  of  life,  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent in  some  respects  from  what  it  is  now.  The  plot  would 
have  been  something  more  complex,  and  a  greater  variety  of 
characters  introduced,  to  relieve  the  mind  from  the  pressure  of 
incidents  so  mournful ;  the  manners  also  would  have  been  more 
attended  to.  My  care  was  almost  exclusively  given  to  the  pas- 
sions and  the  characters,  and  the  position  in  which  the  persons 
in  the  drama  stood  relatively  to  each  other,  that  the  reader  (for 
I  never  thought  of  the  stage  at  the  time  it  was  written)  might 
be  moved,  and  to  a  degree  instructed,  by  lights  penetrating 
somewhat  into  the  depths  of  our  nature.  In  this  endeavour,  I 
cannot  think,  upon  a  very  late  review,  that  I  have  failed.  As 
to  the  scene  and  period  of  action,  little  more  was  required  for 
my  purpose  than  the  absence  of  established  law  and  govern- 
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that  the  agents  might  he  at  Ubortf  to  act  on  their  own 
.  Nevertheless,  I  do  remember,  that  haviag  a  wish  to 
eolonr  the  manners  in  somo  degree  from  local  history  more  than 
Djr  kiiowledge  enabled  me  to  do,  I  read  Redpath's  History  0/ 
Ihf  Borden,  bnt  found  there  nothing  to  my  purpose.  I  once 
marde  an  observation  to  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  which  he  concurred, 
that  it  was  difficnlt  to  conceive  how  so  dull  a  book  oonld  be 
written  on  such  a  subject.  Mncb  about  the  same  time,  but  a 
little  after,  Coleridge  was  employed  in  writing  his  tragedy  of 
Rnuorttf :  and  it  happened  soon  after  that,  through  one  of  the 
Ht.  Pooles,  Mr.  Knight,  the  actor,  heard  that  we  hail  been  en- 
1  writing  plays,  and,  upon  his  snggestion,  mine  was 
,  and  (I  believe,  with  Coleridge's)  was  offered  to  Mr. 
I,  manager  of  Covent  Garden.  For  myself,  I  had  no  hope, 
nor  even  a  wish  (thongh  a  successful  play  would  in  the  then 
•tat«  of  my  finances  have  been  a  moat  welcome  piece  of  good 
Girtnse),  that  he  sbuuld  accept  mj  performance;  so  that  I  in- 
nrred  no  disappointment  when  the  piece  was  jvdiciously  re- 
led  aa  not  calcalated  for  the  stage.  In  this  judgment  I 
entirely  concarred ;  and  had  it  been  otherwise,  it  was  so  natural 
for  me  to  shrink  from  public  notice,  that  any  hope  I  might  have 
had  of  euccesa  would  not  have  reconciled  me  altogether  to  such 
ux  exhibition.  Mr.  C.'b  play  was,  as  is  well  known,  brought  for- 
ward several  years  after,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Sheridan. 
In  eonclnaion,  I  may  observe,  that  while  I  was  composing  this 
play,  I  wrote  a  short  essay,  illustrative  of  tbat  constitution  and 
tbusa  tendencies  of  human  nature,  which  make  the  apparently 
molircI«u  actions  of  bad  men  intelligible  to  careful  observers. 
This  was  partly  done  with  reference  to  the  character  of  Oswald, 
■ad  his  persevering  endeavour  to  lead  the  man  he  disliked  into 
so  lieinoas  a  crime ;  but  atill  more  to  preserve  in  my  distinct 
ratnetttbranoe  what  I  had  observed  of  transitions  in  character, 
and  tbe  reflections  I  bad  been  led  to  make,  daring  the  time  I 
m%a  a  witness  of  the  changes  through  which  the  French  Kevo- 
latton  passed. 

25.  Tb«  following  is  the  '  short  printed  note'  mentioned  in 
aborc: 

This  Dramatic  Piece,  as  noticed  in  its  title-page,  was  com- 
posod  in  1795-6.     It  lay  nearly  from  that  time  till  within  the 


•Ut« 
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last  two  or  three  months  unregarded  among  my  papers,  without 
being  mentioned  even  to  my  most  intimate  friends.  Having, 
however,  impressions  upon  my  mind  which  made  me  unwilling 
to  destroy  the  ms.,  I  determined  to  undertake  the  responsibility 
of  publishing  it  during  my  own  life,  rather  than  impose  upon 
my  successors  the  task  of  deciding  its  fate.  Accordingly  it  has 
been  revised  with  some  care ;  but,  as  it  was  at  first  written,  and 
is  now  published,  without  any  view  to  its  exhibition  upon  the 
stage,  not  the  slightest  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  conduct 
of  the  story,  or  the  composition  of  the  characters ;  above  all,  in 
respect  to  the  two  leading  Persons  of  the  Drama,  I  felt  no  in- 
ducement to  make  any  change.  The  study  of  human  nature 
suggests  this  awful  truth,  that,  as  in  the  trial  to  which  life  sub- 
jects us,  sin  and  crime  are  apt  to  start  from  their  very  opposite 
qualities,  so  are  there  no  limits  to  the  hardening  of  the  heart, 
and  the  perversion  of  the  understanding  to  which  they  may  carry 
their  slaves.  During  my  long  residence  in  France,  while  the 
Bevolution  was  rapidly  advancing  to  its  extreme  of  wickedness, 
I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  being  an  eye-witness  of  this 
process,  and  it  was  while  that  knowledge  was  fresh  upon  my 
memory  that  the  Tragedy  of  the  Borderers  was  composed. 

26.  Later,  this  was  prefixed :  '  Headers  already  acquainted 
s  "".^with  my  Poems  will  recognise,  in  the  following  composition, 
Bjpme  eight  or  ten  lines  which  I  have  not  scrupled  to  retain  in 
the  j^l(Mes  where  they  originally  stood.  It  is  proper,  however, 
to  add,  ufest^  they  would  not  have  been  used  elsewhere,  if  I  had 
foreseen  the  time  when  I  might  be  induced  to  publish  this  Tra- 
gedy.   February  28.  1842.' 


n.  POEMS  REFERRING  TO  THE  PERIOD  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

27.  *  My  Heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold,  [i.] 

This  was  written  at  Grasmere,  Town-End,  1804.   )  ^  ^'  ^ 

28.*  To  a  Butterfly,  [u.] 

Grasmere,  Town-End.    Written  in  the  Orchard,  1801.    My 
sister  and  I  were  parted  immediately  after  the  death  of  our 
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mother,  who  died  in  1777,  both  being  very  young.     [Corrected 
in  pencil  on  opposite  page — '  March  1778.'] 

29.  *  The  Sparrow's  Nest,  [in.] 

The  Orchard,  Grasmere,  Town-End,  1801.  At  the  end  of 
the  garden  of  my  Father's  house  at  Cockermouth  was  a  high 
terrace  that  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  river  Derwent  and 
Cockermouth  Castle.  This  was  our  favourite  play-ground.  The 
terrace  wall,  a  low  one,  was  covered  with  closely-clipt  privet  and 
roses,  which  gave  an  almost  impervious  shelter  to  birds  that 
built  their  nests  there.  The  latter  of  these  stanzas  alludes  to 
one  of  these  nests. 

80.  *  Foresight,  [iv.] 

Also  composed  in  the  Orchard,  Grasmere,  Town-End. 

31.  *  Characteristics  of  a  Child  three  Years  old.   [v.] 

Picture  of  my  daughter  Catharine,  who  died  the  year  after. 
Written  at  Allan-Bank,  Grasmere,  1811. 

82.  *  Address  to  a  Child,  [vi.] 

During  a  boisterous  Winter's  Evening.     Town-End,  Gras- 
mere, 1806. 

88.  •  The  Mother's  Return,  [vn.] 

Ditto.     By  Miss  Wordsworth  [t.^.  both  poems] . 

84.*  Alice  Fell;  or  Poverty,  [vin.] 

1801.  Written  to  gratify  Mr.  Graham,  of  Glasgow,  brother 
of  the  Author  of '  The  Sabbath.'  He  was  a  zealous  coadjutor  of 
Mr.  darkson,  and  a  man  of  ardent  humanity.  The  incident 
had  happened  to  himself,  and  he  urged  me  to  put  it  into  verse 
lor  humanity's  sake.  The  humbleness,  meanness  if  you  like,  of 
the  subject,  together  with  the  homely  mode  of  treating  it,  brought 
i^n  me  a  world  of  ridicule  by  the  small  critics,  so  that  in  po- 
licy I  excluded  it  from  many  editions  of  my  Poems,  till  it  was 
restored  at  the  request  of  some  of  my  friends,  in  particular  my 
son-in-law,  Edward  Quillinan. 

86.  *  Lucy  Gray ;  or  Solitude,  [ix.] 
Written  at  Goslar,  in  Germany,  in  1799.    It  was  founded 
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on  a  circumstance  told  me  by  my  sister,  of  a  little  girl,  who,  not 
far  from  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire,  was  bewildered  in  a  snow-storm. 
Her  footsteps  were  tracked  by  her  parents  to  the  middle  of  the 
lock  of  a  canal,  and  no  other  vestige  of  her,  backward  or  forward^ 
could  be  traced.  The  body,  however,  was  found  in  the  canal. 
The  way  in  which  the  incident  was  treated,  and  the  spiritualis- 
ing of  the  character,  might  furnish  hints  for  contrasting  the 
imaginative  influences,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  throw  over 
common  life,  with  Crabbe's  matter-of-fact  style  of  handling  sub- 
jects of  the  same  kind.  This  is  not  spoken  to  his  disparage- 
ment, far  from  it;  but  to  direct  the  attention  of thoughtfid 
readers  into  iivhose  hands  these  notes  may  fall,  to  a  comparison 
that  may  enlarge  the  circle  of  their  sensibilities,  and  tend  to 
produce  in  them  a  catholic  judgment. 

36.  *  We  are  Seven,  [x.]  The  Ancient  Mariner  (mdColeridgej  4rc*4^. 

Written  at  Alfoxden  in  the  spring  of  1798,  under  circum- 
stances somewhat  remarkable.  The  little  girl  who  is  the  heroine, 
I  met  within  the  area  of  Goderich  Castle  in  the  year  1798. 
Having  left  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  crost  Salisbury  Plain,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  preface  to  '  Guilt  and  Sorrow,'  I  proceeded  by 
Bristol  up  the  Wye,  and  so  on  to  N.  Wales  to  the  Yale  of 
Clwydd,  where  I  spent  my  summer  under  the  roof  of  the  fiither 
of  my  friend,  Robert  Jones. 

In  reference  to  this  poem,  I  will  here  mention  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  facts  in  my  own  poetic  history,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Coleridge.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1798,  he,  my  sister,  and 
myself,  started  from  Alfoxden  pretty  late  in  the  afternoon,  with 
a  view  to  visit  Linton,  and  the  Valley  of  Stones  near  to  it ;  and 
as  our  united  funds  were  very  smidl,  we  agreed  to  defray  the 
expense  of  the  tour  by  writing  a  poem,  to  be  sent  to  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine,  set  up  by  Phillips,  the  bookseller,  and  edited 
by  Dr.  Aikin.  Accordingly  we  set  off,  and  proceeded,  along  the 
Quantock  Hills,  towards  Watchet ;  and  in  the  course  of  this 
walk  was  planned  the  poem  of  the  '  Ancient  Mariner,'  founded 
on  a  dream,  as  Mr.  Coleridge  said,  of  his  friend  Mr.  Cruikshank. 
Much  the  greatest  part  of  the  story  was  Mr.  Coleridge's  inven- 
tion ;  but  certain  parts  I  myself  suggested ;  for  example,  some 
crime  was  to  be  committed  which  would  bring  upon  the  Old 
Navigator,  as  Coleridge  afterwards  delighted  to  caU  him,  the 
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Lpersectition,  as  a  consequence  of  that  crime  and  bis  own 
ngs.  I  had  been  reading  in  Shelvocke's  Vo^/ages,  a  day 
or  two  before,  that,  while  doubling  Cnpe  Horn,  they  frequently 
8SW  albatrOBses  in  that  latitude,  the  largest  sort  of  sea-fowl,  soma 
extending  their  wings  twelve  or  thirteen  feet,  'Suppose,'  said 
I,  '  yoa  represent  him  as  having  killed  one  of  these  birds  on  en- 
tering the  Soalh  Sea,  and  that  the  tutelary  spirits  of  these  re- 
gions take  upon  them  to  avenge  the  crime.'  The  incident  was 
thought  fit  for  the  purpose,  and  adopted  accordingly.  I  also 
raggested  the  navigation  of  the  ship  by  the  dead  men,  but  do 
not  recollect  that  I  had  anything  more  to  do  with  the  scheme  of 
the  poem.  The  gloss  with  which  it  was  subsequently  accom- 
{nnied  was  not  thought  of  by  either  of  ns  at  the  time,  at  least 
not  a  hint  of  it  was  given  to  me,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  a 
gntaitoos  after-thought.  We  began  the  composition  together. 
on  that  to  me  memorable  evening:  I  furnished  two  or  three 
lines  at  the  beginning  of  the  poem,  in  particular — 


These  trifling  contributions,  all  but  one,  (which  Mr.  C.  has 
with  unnecessary  scrupulosity  recorded,)  slipt  out  of  his  mind, 
M  ther  well  might.  As  we  endeavoured  to  proceed  conjointly 
(I  speak  of  the  same  evening),  our  respective  manners  provud  so 
widely  different,  that  it  would  have  been  quite  presumptuous  in 
me  to  do  anything  but  separate  from  an  undertaking  upou  which 
X  could  only  have  been  a  clog.  We  returned  after  a  few  days 
from  a  delightful  tour,  of  which  I  have  many  pleasant,  aud  some 
crfthem  droll  enough,  recollectioDB.  We  returned  byDulverton 
to  Allbxden.  The  '  Ancient  Mariner'  grew  and  grew  till  it  be- 
ckine  too  important  for  our  first  object,  which  was  limited  to  our 
expectation  of  five  pounds ;  and  we  began  to  talk  of  a  volume 
whieh  Was  to  cooEist,  as  Mr.  Coleridge  has  told  the  world,  of 
Poems  chiefly  on  natural  subjects,  taken  from  common  life,  but 
looked  at,  ks  much  as  might  be,  through  an  imaginative  medium. 
AceonliDgly  I  wrote  '  The  Idiot  Boy,'  '  Her  Eyes  are  wild,'  4c., 
i<aod  •  We  are  Seven,'  '  The  Thorn,'  and  some  others.  To  return 
fc.lo  •  Wo  are  Seven ,'  the  piece  that  called  forth  this  note : — I  com- 
■  poaed  it  while  walking  in  the  grove  of  Alfoxdeu.  My  friends 
will  not  daern  it  too  trilling  to  relate,  that  while  walking  to  and 
fro  I  eomposed  the  laat  stanza  Brst,  having  begun  with  the  loat 
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line.  When  it  was  all  but  finished,  I  came  in  and  recited  it  to 
Mr.  Coleridge  and  my  sister,  and  said,  'A  prefatory  stanza  mast 
be  added,  and  I  should  sit  down  to  our  little  tea-meal  with 
greater  pleasure  if  my  task  was  finished.'  I  mentioned  in  sub* 
stance  what  I  wished  to  be  expressed,  and  Coleridge  immediately 
threw  off  the  stanza,  thus : 

'  A  litUe  child,  dear  brother  Jem.' 

I  objected  to  the  rhyme,  ^  dear  brother  Jem,'  as  being  Indicrons ; 
but  we  all  enjoyed  the  joke  of  hitching  in  our  friend  James 
Tobin's  name,  who  was  familiarly  called  Jem.  He  was  the  bro- 
ther of  the  dramatist ;  and  this  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  which 
it  may  be  worth  while  here  to  notice.  The  said  Jem  got  a  sight 
of  the  '  Lyrical  Ballads'  as  it  was  going  through  the  press  at 
Bristol,  during  which  time  I  was  residing  in  that  city.  One 
evening  he  came  to  me  with  a  grave  face,  and  said, '  Words- 
worth,  I  have  seen  the  volume  that  Coleridge  and  you  are  about 
to  publish.  There  is  one  poem  in  it  which  I  earnestly  entreat 
you  will  cancel,  for,  if  published,  it  will  make  you  everlastingly 
ridiculous.'  I  answered,  that  I  felt  much  obliged  by  the  interest 
he  took  in  my  good  name  as  a  writer,  and  begged  to  know  what 
was  the  unfortunate  piece  he  alluded  to.  He  said,  '  It  is  called 
''  We  are  Seven." '  '  Nay,'  said  I,  '  that  shall  take  its  chance, 
however ;'  and  he  left  me  in  despair.  I  have  only  to  add,  that 
in  the  spring  of  1841, 1  visited  Goodrich  Castle,  not  having  seen 
that  part  of  the  Wye  since  I  met  the  little  girl  there  in  1798. 
It  would  have  given  me  greater  pleasure  to  have  found  in  the 
neighbouring  hamlet  traces  of  one  who  had  interested  me  so 
much,  but  that  was  impossible,  as,  unfortunately,  I  did  not  even 
know  her  name.  The  ruin,  from  its  position  and  features,  is  a 
most  impressive  object.  I  could  not  but  deeply  regret  that  its 
solemnity  was  impaired  by  a  fantastic  new  castle  set  up  on  a 
projection  of  the  same  ridge,  as  if  to  show  how  far  modem  art 
can  go  in  surpassing  all  that  could  be  done  by  antiquity  and  Na- 
ture with  their  united  graces,  remembrances,  and  associations. 
I  could  have  almost  wished  for  power,  so  much  the  contrast 
vexed  me,  to  blow  away  Sir Meyrick's  impertinent  struc- 
ture and  all  the  possessions  it  contains. 
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37.  •  7^  UU  Shepherd  Boys;  or  Dungeon- Gkyll  Force : 
a  Pastoral.    [xi.J 

Onamere,  Town-End,  1800,  I  will  only  add  a  little  monitory 
Mteedote  concerning  this  subject.  When  Coleridge  and  Sonthey 
wen«  walkint;  together  upon  the  Fella,  Sonthey  observed  that,  if 
I  wished  to  be  considered  a  faithful  painter  of  raral  manners,  I 
oojjht  notto  bavesaidtbat  my  shepherd  boya  trimmed  their  rustic 
bats  as  deu-rilied  in  the  poem.  Just  as  the  words  had  past  bis 
Iip«,  two  boys  appeared  with  the  very  plant  entwined  round  their 
hata.  I  have  often  wondered  that  Sonthey,  who  rambled  so  much 
•boat  the  monntains,  should  have  fallen  into  this  mistake  ;  and  I 
recofd  it  as  a  warning  for  others  who,  with  far  less  opportunity 
Uian  my  dear  friend  had  of  knowing  what  things  are,  and  with 
fcr  less  sagacity,  give  way  to  presumptnona  criticism,  from  which 
lie  was  free,  though  in  this  matter  mistaken.  In  describing  a 
tam  under  Helvellyn,  I  siiy, 

'  There  sumetimes  doth  a  leaping  fish 
Send  through  the  tarn  a  lonely  cheer.' 
This  was  branded  by  a  critic  of  those  days,  in  a  reriew  ascribed 
to  Mrs.  Barbnold,  as  unnatural  and  absurd.  I  admire  the  geuiua 
of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  and  am  certain  that,  had  her  education  been 
faToamhle  to  imaginative  inflnences,  no  female  of  her  day  would 
hftTe  been  more  likely  to  sympathise  with  that  image,  and  to 
acknowledge  the  tmth  of  the  aeutimont. 

(38.  Foot-note. 
Heading :   *  Dnngeon-gbyll  Force.'     Ghyll,  in  the  dialect  of 
Coratiertuid  and  Westmoreland,  is  a  short  and,  for  the  most  part, 
a  Btccp  narrow  valley,  with  a  stream  running  through  it.    Force 
ii  the  word  maireraally  employed  in  these  dialects  for  waterfall. 

»89. "  A  necdote  for  Fathers.    [xii.J 
This  was  suggested  in  front  of  Alfoxden.     The  boy  was  a  son 
of  mj  friend  Basil  Montagu,  who  had  been  two  or  three  years 
under  our  care.     Tho  name  of  ICilve  is  from  a  viltage  in  the 
Bristol  Channel,  about  a  mile  from  Alfoxden  ;  and  the  name  of 
r  Z4swui  Fann  was  taken  bum  a  beautiful  spot  on  the  Wye. 
LWlun  Mr.  Coleridge,  my  sister,  and  I  had  been  vtaitjng  the 
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famous  John  Thelwall,  who  had  taken  refuge  from  politics, 
after  a  trial  for  high  treason,  with  a  view  to  bring  up  his 
family  by  the  profits  of  agriculture ;  which  proved  as  unfortu- 
nate a  speculation  as  that  he  had  fled  from.  Coleridge  and  he 
had  been  public  lecturers :  Coleridge  mingling  with  his  politics 
theology ;  from  which  the  other  abstained,  unless  it  were  for  the 
sake  of  a  sneer.  This  quondam  community  of  public  employ- 
ment induced  Thelwall  to  visit  Coleridge  at  Nether  Stowey, 
where  he  fell  in  my  way.  He  really  was  a  man  of  extraordinaij 
talent,  an  affectionate  husband,  and  a  good  fitther.  Though 
brought  up  in  the  city  on  a  tailor's  board,  he  was  truly  sen- 
sible of  the  beauty  of  natural  objects.  I  remember  once  when 
Coleridge,  he  and  I  were  seated  together  upon  the  turf,  on  the 
brink  of  a  stream  in  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful glen  of  Alfoxden,  Coleridge  exclaimed,  *•  This  is  a  place  to 
reconcile  one  to  all  the  jarrings  and  conflicts  of  the  wide  world*' 
*  Nay,'  said  Thelwall, '  to  make  one  forget  them  altogether.'  The 
visit  of  this  man  to  Coleridge  was,  as  I  believe  Coleridge  has 
related,  the  occasion  of  a  spy  being  sent  by  Government  to  watch 
our  proceedings ;  which  were,  I  can  say  with  truth,  such  as  the 
world  at  large  would  have  thought  ludicrously  harmless. 

40.  Rural  Architecture,   [xm.] 

These  structures,  as  every  one  knows,  are  common  among 
our  hills,  being  built  by  shepherds,  as  conspicuous  marks,  and 
occasionally  by  boys  in  sport.  It  was  written  at  Town-End,  in 
1801. 

41.  FootHnote:  Great  How  (1.  4). 

Great  How  is  a  single  and  conspicuous  hill,  which  rises  to- 
wards the  foot  of  Thirlmere,  on  the  western  side  of  the  beautiful 
dale  of  Legberthwaite. 

42.  *  The  Pet  Lamb :  a  Pastoral,   [xrv.] 

Town-End,  1800.  Barbara  Lewthwaite,  now  living  at  Am- 
bleside (1848),  though  much  changed  as  to  beauty,  was  one  of 
two  most  lovely  sisters.  Almost  the  first  words  my  poor  brother 
John  said,  when  he  visited  us  for  the  first  time  at  Grasmere, 
were,  '  Were  those  two  angels  that  I  have  just  seen  ?'  and  from 
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I  description  I  have  no  doubt  thej  were  those  two  sistera. 
'  mother  died  in  childbed;  and  one  of  onr  neighboure,  at 
Qrasmere,  told  me  that  the  lovehest  sight  she  had  ever  seen  was 
that  mother  as  she  lay  in  her  coffin  with  her  [deadj  babe  in  her 
BiiD.  I  mention  thiB  to  notice  what  I  cannot  bnt  think  a  ealti- 
t«7  ctifitom,  once  universal  in  these  vales  :  every  attendant  on 
■  fsneral  made  it  a  dnty  to  look  at  the  corpse  in  the  coffin  before 
the  lid  was  closed,  which  was  never  done  (nor  I  believe  is  now) 
till  ■  minate  or  two  before  the  corpse  was  removed.  Barbara 
Letrthwaite  was  not,  in  fact,  the  child  whom  I  had  seen  and 
oretheard  as  engaged  in  the  poem.  Tchoaetbe  name  for  reasons 
implied  in  the  above,  and  will  here  add  a  caution  against  the 
OM  of  Q&mes  of  living  persons.  Within  a  few  months  after  the 
pobUcatJOD  of  this  poem,  I  was  mncb  suqirised,  and  more  hurt, 
to  find  it  in  a  child's  school-book,  which,  having  been  compiled 
by  Liodley  Murray,  had  come  into  use  at  Grasmere  school,  where 
Barbara  was  a  pupil.  Aud,  alas,  I  had  the  mortification  of 
beuing  that  she  was  very  vain  of  being  thus  distinguished ; 
and  in  after  life  she  used  to  say  that  she  remembered  the  in- 
l^ddant,  «od  what  I  said  to  her  upon  the  occasion. 

^B  49.  '  Infiumce  of  Natural  OhjecU,  S(C.    [xvu] 

^^    Written  in  Germany,  1799. 


44.  "  Tkt  Lotigeii  Day.  [xvn.] 
1917.  Snggested  by  the  sight  of  my  daaghter  (Dora)  playing 
in  front  of  Rydal  Mount,  and  composed  in  a  great  measure  the 
vat  afternoon.  I  have  often  wished  to  pair  this  poem  upon 
Ute  'longest'  with  one  upon  the  'shortest'  day,  end  regret  even 
acw  that  it  has  not  been  done. 


45.  •  The  Norman  Boy.  [rvm.] 
Tht>  subject  of  this  poem  was  sent  me  by  Mtb.  Ogle,  to  whom 
1  na  peraonally  unknown,  with  a  hope  on  her  part  that  I  might 
U  indaovd  to  relate  the  incident  in  verse.  And  I  do  not  regret 
that  I  took  the  trouble  ;  for  not  improbably  tht;  fact  is  iUnstra- 
tife  of  th«  boy's  early  piety,  and  may  concur,  with  my  other 
littl«  piec«*  on  children,  to  produce  profitable  reflection  among 
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my  youthfal  readers.  This  is  said,  however,  with  an  absolute 
conviction  that  children  will  derive  most  benefit  from  books 
which  are  not  unworthy  the  perusal  of  persons  of  any  age.  I 
protest  with  my  whole  heart  against  those  productions,  so 
abundant  in  the  present  day,  in  which  the  doings  of  children 
are  dwelt  upon  as  if  they  were  incapable  of  being  interested  in 
anything  else.  On  this  subject  I  have  dwelt  at  length  in  the 
Poem  on  the  growth  of  my  own  mind.    ['  Prelude.*] 


III.  POEMS  FOUNDED  ON  THE  AFFECTIONS. 

46.  TheBroiherB.     [i.] 

1800.  This  poem  was  composed  in  a  grove  at  the  north- 
eastern end  of  Grasmere  Lake,  which  grove  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure destroyed  by  turning  the  high-road  along  the  side  of  the 
water.  The  few  trees  that  are  left  were  spared  at  my  interces- 
sion. The  poem  arose  out  of  the  fact  mentioned  to  me,  at 
Ennerdale,  that  a  shepherd  had  fallen  asleep  upon  the  top  of 
the  rock  called  the  '  pillar,'  and  perished  as  here  described,  his 
stafi*  being  left  midway  on  the  rock. 

47.  Great  Gavel.     (Foot-note.) 
*  From  the  Great  Gavel  down  by  Leeza's  banks'  (1.  324). 

The  Great  Gavel,  so  called,  I  imagine,  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  gable  end  of  a  house,  is  one  of  the  highest  of  the  Cumber- 
land mountains.  The  Leeza  is  a  river  which  flows  into  the  Lake 
of  Ennerdale. 

48.  Artegal  and  Elidure.     [n.] 

Bydal  Mount.  This  was  written  in  the  year  1815,  as  a  token 
of  affectionate  respect  for  the  memory  of  Milton.  '  I  have  de- 
termined,' says  he,  in  his  preface  to  his  History  of  England, 
Ho  bestow  the  telling  over  even  of  these  reputed  tales,  be  it  for 
nothing  else  but  in  favour  of  our  English  Poets  and  BhetoricianB, 
who  by  their  wit  weU  know  how  to  use  them  judiciously.'  See 
the  Chronicle  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  Milton's  History  of 
England. 
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49.  *  Toa  BuUerfiy.     [in.] 

1801.  Written  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

60.  *  A  Farewell,     [iv.] 

1802.  Composed  just  before  my  sister  and  I  went  to  fetch 
Mazy  from  Gallowhill,  near  Scarborough. 

51.  *  Stanzas  written  in  my  Pochet-copy  of  Thomson's  *  Castle 

of  Indolence.'     [v.] 

Composed  in  the  Orchard,  Grasmere,  Town-End.  Coleridge 
liying  with  us  much  at  the  time,  his  son  Hartley  has  said  that 
his  fiither's  character  and  history  are  here  preserred  in  a  livelier 
way  than  in  anything  that  has  been  written  about  him. 

62.  *  Louisa.     After  accompanying  her  on  a  mountain 

Excursion,     [vi.] 
Town-End,  1806. 

68.*  Strange  Fits  of  Passion  have  I  known,     [vn.] 

*  She  dwelt  among  the  Springs  of  Dove,     [vni.] 

*  I  travelled  among  unknovm  Men.    [dc] 

These  three  poems  were  written  in  Germany,  1799. 

64.  *  Ere  with  cold  Beads  of  midnight  Dew.  [x.] 
Rydal  Mount,  1826.    Suggested  by  the  condition  of  a  friend. 

65.  *  To .  [XI.] 

Rydal  Mount,  1824.  Prompted  by  the  undue  importance 
attached  to  personal  beauty  by  some  dear  friends  of  mine.  [In 
opposite  page  in  pencil — S.  C] 

56.  *  *7m  said  that  some  have  died  for  Love,  [xin.] 

1800. 

67.  *  A  Complaint,  [xiv.] 

Suggested  by  a  change  in  the  manners  of  a  friend.  Coleor- 
laii»  1806.  [Town-End  marked  out  and  Coleorton  written  in 
pcndl;  and  on  opposite  page  in  pencil — Coleridge,  S.  T.] 
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58.  ♦  To .  [XV.] 

Rydal  Mount,  1824.    Written  on  [Mrs.]  Mary  Wordsworth. 

69.  *  '  How  rich  that  Foreheacts  calm  Expanse  /'   [xvn.] 
Rydal  Mount,  1824.    Also  on  M.  W. 

60.  ♦To .  [XK.] 

Rydal  Mount,  1824.    To  M.  W.,  Rydal  Mount. 

61.  *  Lament  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  [a.] 

This  arose  out  of  a  flash  of  Moonlight  that  struck  the  ground 
when  I  was  approaching  the  steps  that  lead  from  the  garden  at 
Rydal  Mount  to  the  front  of  the  house.  '  From  her  sunk  eye 
a  stagnant  tear  stole  forth,'  is  taken,  with  some  loss,  from  a 
discarded  poem,  '  The  Convict,'  in  which  occurred,  when  he  was 
discovered  lying  in  the  cell,  these  lines : 

'  But  now  he  upraises  the  deep-sunken  eye ; 
The  motion  unsettles  a  tear ; 
The  silence  of  sorrow  it  seems  to  supply, 
And  asks  of  me,  why  I  am  here.* 

62.  TTie  Complaint  of  a  forsaken  Indian  Woman,  [xxi.] 

When  a  Northern  Indian,  from  sickness,  is  unable  to  con- 
tinue his  journey  with  his  companions,  he  is  left  behind,  covered 
over  with  deer-skins,  and  is  supplied  with  water,  food,  and  fuel, 
if  the  situation  of  the  place  will  afford  it.  He  is  informed  of  the 
track  which  his  companions  intend  to  pursue,  and  if  he  be  un- 
able to  follow,  or  overtake  them,  he  perishes  alone  in  the  desert; 
unless  he  should  have  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  some  other 
tribes  of  Indians.  The  females  are  equally,  or  still  more,  ex- 
posed to  the  same  fate.  See  that  very  interesting  work, 
Hearne's  Journey  from  Hudson^s  Bay  to  the  Northern  Ocean. 
In  the  high  northern  latitudes,  as  the  same  writer  informs  us, 
when  the  northern  lights  vary  their  position  in  the  air,  they 
make  a  rustling  and  a  crackling  noise,  as  alluded  to  in  the  follow- 
ing poem. 
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68.  ♦  Ibid. 

At  Alfoxden,  in  1798,  where  I  read  Heame's  Journey  with 
great  interest.  It  was  composed  for  the  volame  of  'Lyrical 
Ballads.' 

M.^'The  Last  of  the  Flock,    [xxn.] 

Prodaced  at  the  same  time  [as  '  The  Complaint/  No.  62] 
and  for  the  same  purpose.    The  incident  occurred  in  the  village 
of  Holford,  close  by  Alfoxden. 

65.  *  Repentance,   [xxin.] 

Town-End,  1804.  Suggested  by  the  conversation  of  our 
next  neighbour,  Margaret  Ashbumer. 

66.  *  7%^  Affliction  of  Mat^garet .   [xxrv.] 

Town-End,  1804.  This  was  taken  from  the  case  of  a  poor 
widow  who  lived  in  the  town  of  Penrith.  Her  sorrow  was  well 
known  to  Mary,  to  my  sister,  and  I  believe  to  the  whole  town. 
She  kept  a  shop,  and  when  she  saw  a  stranger  passing  by,  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  going  out  into  the  street  to  inquire  of  him 
after  her  son. 

67.  *  7%«  Cottager  to  her  Infant,  [xxv.] 

By  my  sister.  Suggested  to  her  while  beside  my  sleeping 
children. 

68.  *  Maternal  Grief. 

This  was  in  part  an  overflow  from  the  Solitary's  description 
of  his  own  and  his  wife's  feelings  upon  the  decease  of  their  chil- 
dren; and  I  will  venture  to  add,  for  private  notice  solely,  is  faith- 
fully set  forth  from  my  wife's  feelings  and  habits  after  the  loss 
of  our  two  children,  within  half  a  year  of  each  other. 

69.*  The  Sailor's  Mother,    [xxvn.] 

Town-End,  1800.  I  met  this  woman  near  the  Wishing- 
OmXBf  on  the  high-road  that  then  led  from  Grasmere  to  Amble- 
sida.  Her  appearance  was  exactly  as  here  described,  and  such 
was  h«r  aeeount,  nearly  to  the  letter. 
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70.  ♦  TU  ChUdUss  Father,  [xxvra.] 

Town -End,  1800.  When  I  was  a  child  at  Gockermoaihy  no 
fdneral  took  place  without  a  basin  filled  with  sprigs  of  boxwood 
being  placed  upon  a  table  covered  with  a  white  cloth  in  front  of 
the  house.  The  huntings  (on  foot)  which  the  Old  Man  is  suf- 
fered to  join  as  here  described  were  of  common,  almost  habitual, 
occurrence  in  our  vales  when  I  was  a  boy ;  and  the  people  took 
much  delight  in  them.     They  are  now  less  frequent. 

71.  Funeral  Basin. 
*  Filled  the  fdneral  basin  at  Timothy's  door.' 

In  several  parts  of  the  North  of  England,  when  a  funeral 
takes  place,  a  basin  full  of  sprigs  of  boxwood  is  placed  at  the 
door  of  the  house  from  which  the  cofiBin  is  taken  up,  and  each 
person  who  attends  the  funeral  ordinarily  takes  a  sprig  of  this 
boxwood,  and  throws  it  into  the  grave  of  the  deceased. 

72.  *  The  Emigrant  Mother,  [xxix.] 

1802.  Suggested  by  what  I  have  noticed  in  more  than  one 
French  fugitive  during  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution.  If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  the  lines  were  composed  at  Sockbum  when 
I  was  on  a  visit  to  Mary  and  her  brothers. 

78.   Vatuiracour  and  Julia,  [xxx.] 

The  following  tale  was  written  as  an  Episode,  in  a  work  from 
which  its  length  may  perhaps  exclude  it.  The  facts  are  true ; 
no  invention  as  to  these  has  been  exercised,  as  none  was  needed. 

74.  *  Ibid. 

Town-End,  1805.  Faithfully  narrated,  though  with  the  omis- 
sion of  many  pathetic  circumstances,  from  the  mouth  of  a  French 
lady,  who  had  been  an  eye  and  ear-witness  of  all  that  was  done 
and  said.  Many  long  years  after  I  was  told  that  Dupligne  was 
then  a  monk  in  the  Convent  of  La  Trappe. 

75.   The  Idiot  Boy. 

Alfoxden,  1798.  The  last  stanza,  '  The  oocks  did  orow,  and 
the  sun  did  shine  so  cold/  was  the  foundation  of  the  whole.  The 
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vordi  were  rejiortod  to  me  Ly  my  denr  friend  Thomas  Poole ; 
bat  I  lisre  since  lieard  tlie  same  report«d  of  otiier  idiota.  Let 
me  add,  that  this  long  poem  was  composed  in  the  groves  of  Al- 
Eo&deD,  almost  extempore ;  not  a  word,  I  believe,  being  corrected, 
tboogh  one  stanza  was  omitted.  I  mention  this  in  gratitude  to 
Uiote  happy  moments,  for,  in  truth,  I  never  wrote  anything  with 
•0  macfa  glee. 

76. "  MickatL  fxjxii.) 
Town-End,  1807.  Written  about  the  same  time  as  'The 
Brolliera.*  The  sheepfold  on  which  bo  mncb  of  the  poem  turns, 
remains,  or  ratber  the  roiuB  of  it.  The  character  and  circum- 
itancea  of  Luke  were  taken  from  a  family  to  whom  bad  belonged, 
many  years  before,  the  hoose  we  lived  in  at  Town-End,  along 
with  some  fields  and  woodlands  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Gras- 
mere.  The  name  of  the  Evening  Star  was  not  in  fact  given  to 
tlus  honse,  but  to  another  on  the  same  side  of  the  valley  more 
to  the  north.    [On  opposite  page  in  pencil — '  Greenbead  Gbyll."] 

77.    Clipping. 
'The  Clipping  Tree,  a  nune  which  yet  it  bean'  (foot-note  on  I.  169). 
Clipping  is  the  word  used  in  the  North  of  England  for 
GheanQg. 

78. "  The  Widote  on  IVindermere  Side,  [xxxiv.] 
The  facta  recorded  in  this  Poem  were  given  me  and  the 
diancter  of  the  person  described  by  my  highly  esteemed  friend 
Oie  RcT.  R.  P.  Graves,  who  has  long  officiated  as  Cnrate  at 
fiowness,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  parish  and  neighbourhood. 
The  individuHl  was  well  known  to  him.  She  died  before  these 
Veraea  were  composed.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  notice 
that  the  stanzas  are  written  in  the  sonnet-form ;  which  was 
idopl«d  when  I  thought  the  matter  might  be  included  in  28 
Udm. 

79.   The  Armenian  Lady  »  Love.    [xxxiV.] 

The  anbject  of  the  following  poem  is  from  the  '  Orlandns'  of 

thtf  aothor's  friend,  Kenelm  Henry  Pigby :  and  the  liberty  is 

taken  of  inscribing  it  to  him  as  an  acknowledgment,  however 

nnwortby,  of  pleasure  and  instrnction  derived  from  bis  numerous 
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and  Talnable  writings,  flhutratiye  of  the  piety  and  chivalry  of 
the  olden  time.    *  Bydal  Mount,  1880. 

80.  Percy* 8  *  Reliques'  (foot-note  on  L  2). 

'  Yon  have  heard  "  a  Spanish  Lady 
How  she  wooed  an  English  man." ' 

See  in  Percy's  Reliques  that  fine  old  ballad,  '  The  Spanish 
Lady's  Love' ;  from  which  Poem  the  form  of  stanza,  as  suitable 
to  dialogue,  is  adopted. 

81.  *  Loving  and  Liking.   [xx3CY.] 

By  my  Sister.  Bydal  Mount,  1882.  It  arose,  I  believe,  out 
of  a  casual  expression  of  one  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  children. 

82.  *  Farewell  Lines,   [xxxvi.] 

These  Lines  were  designed  as  a  farewell  to  Charles  Lamb 
and  his  Sister,  who  had  retired  firom  the  throngs  of  London  to 
comparative  solitude  in  the  village  of  Enfield,  Herts,  {sic.'] 

88.  (1)  The  Redbreast. 

Lines  45-6. 

'  Of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  and  John 
Blessing  the  bed  she  lies  upon.* 

The  words — 

'  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  and  John, 
Bless  the  bed  that  I  lie  on,* 

are  part  of  a  child's  prayer  still  in  general  use  through  the 
northern  counties. 

84.  ♦  (2) 

Bydal  Mount,  1884.  Our  cats  having  been  banished  the 
house,  it  was  soon  frequented  by  Bed-breasts.  Two  or  three  of 
them,  when  the  window  was  open,  would  come  in,  particularly 
when  Mary  was  breakfasting  alone,  and  hop  about  the  table  pick- 
ing up  the  crumbs.  My  Sister  being  then  confined  to  her  room 
by  sickness,  as,  dear  creature,  she  still  is,  had  one  that,  without 
being  caged,  took  up  its  abode  with  her,  and  at  night  used  to 
perch  upon  a  nail  firom  which  a  picture  had  hung.  It  used  to 
sing  and  fan  her  face  with  its  wings  in  a  manner  that  was  very 
touching.     [In  pencil — ^But  who  was  the  pale-faced  child  ?] 
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86.  *  H^  Eye»  are  wild,    [xxxviii.] 

Alfoxden,  1798.    The  Bubject  was  reported  to  me  by  a  lady 
ef  Bristol,  who  had  seen  the  poor  creature. 


I 


IV.  POEMS  ON  THE  NAMING  OF  PLACES. 
86.  Advertitemenl. 
By  persons  resident  in  the  conntry  and  attached  to  mral 
oljectfl,  many  places  will  be  foand  nnnamed  or  of  unknown 
DUM8,  where  little  Incidents  mast  have  occurred,  or  feelings 
been  experienced,  which  will  have  given  to  such  places  a  private 
■ad  peculiar  interest.  From  a  wish  to  give  some  sort  of  record 
to  such  Incidents,  and  renew  the  gratification  of  such  feelings. 
Names  have  been  given  to  Places  by  the  Author  and  some  of 
Iiis  Friends,  and  the  following  Poems  written  in  eonseqaence. 

I  87.  •  It  was  an  April  Mom,  S^c.   [i.] 

Grasmero,  1800.  This  poem  was  enggested  on  the  banks 
of  the  brook  that  runs  through  Easedale,  which  is,  in  some 
parts  of  its  course,  as  wild  and  beautiful  as  brook  can  be.  I 
lure  composed  thousands  of  verses  by  the  side  of  it. 

88.  •  '  May  call  U  £mma'«  Dell'  (I.  47). 
Id  pencil,  with  reference  to  the  last  line  is  this — Emma's 
Dell— Who  was  Emma  ?] 

89.  '  To  Joanna  Hutchinson,  [11.] 
Orumere.  1800.  The  effect  of  her  laugh  is  an  extravagance ; 
though  the  effect  of  the  reverberation  of  voices  in  some  parts  of 
these  nwuntaiuB  is  very  strikicg.  There  is,  in  'The  Excur- 
■ioB,'  an  allasion  to  the  bleat  of  a  lamb  thns  re-echoed  and  de- 
■eribed,  without  any  exaggeration,  as  I  heard  it  on  the  side  of 
Stickle  Tarn,  from  the  precipice  that  stretches  on  to  Langdale 
POCM. 

90.  In»cription». 
lo  Ciunherland  and  Westmoreland  are  several  Inscriptions 
npoa  the  native  rock,  which,  from  the  wasting  of  time,  and  the 
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rudeness  of  the  workmanship,  have  been  mistaken  for  Runic. 
They  are  without  doubt  Roman.  The  Rotha  mentioned  in  the 
poem  is  the  River  which,  flowing  through  the  lakes  of  Grasmere 
and  Ryedale,  falls  into  Wynandermere.  On  Helmcrag,  that 
impressive  single  mountain  at  the  head  of  the  Yale  of  Grasmere, 
is  a  rock  which  from  most  points  of  view  bears  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  an  old  woman  cowering.  Close  by  this  rock  is 
one  of  those  fissures  or  caverns  which  in  the  language  of  the 
country  are  called  dungeons.  Most  of  the  mountains  here  men- 
tioned immediately  surround  the  Yale  of  Grasmere;  of  the 
others,  some  are  at  a  considerable  distance,  but  they  belong  to 
the  same  cluster. 

91.  *  There  is  an  Eminence^  ^<?.   [ni.] 

1800.  It  is  not  accurate  that  the  eminence  here  alluded  to 
could  be  seen  from  our  orchard  seat.  It  arises  above  the  road 
by  the  side  of  Grasmere  Lake,  towards  Keswick,  and  its  name 
is  Stone  Arthur. 

92.  *  *  A  narrow  Girdle  of  rough  Stones  and  Crags*   [rv.] 

* ^Point  Rash  Judgment'  (last  line). 

1800.  The  character  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Grasmere  Lake 
is  quite  changed  since  these  verses  were  written,  by  the  public 
road  being  carried  along  its  side.  The  friends  spoken  of  were 
Coleridge  and  my  sister,  and  the  fact  occurred  strictly  as  re* 
corded. 

98.  *  To  Mary  Hutchinson,   [v.] 

Two  years  before  our  marriage.  The  pool  alluded  to  is  in 
Rydal  Upper  Park. 

94.  *  When  to  the  Attractions^  ^c.   [vi.] 

1806.  The  grove  still  exists ;  but  the  plantation  has  been 
walled  in,  and  is  not  so  accessible  as  when  my  brother  John 
wore  the  path  in  the  manner  here  described.  The  grove  was  a 
favourite  haunt  with  us  all  while  we  lived  at  Town-End. 

96.  Captain  Wordsworth, 

<  When  we»  and  others  whom  we  love,  shall  meet 
A  second  time,  in  Grasmere's  happy  Yale'  (last  lines). 

This  wish  was  not  granted ;  the  lamented  Person  not  long 
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after  perished  by  shipwreck,  in  discharge  of  his  duty  as  Com- 
mander of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company's  Vessel,  the 
Earl  of  Abergavenny. 


V.  POEMS  OF  THE  FANCY. 

96.  *  A  Morning  Exercise,   [i.] 

Bydal  Mount,  1825.  I  could  wish  the  last  fiye  stanzas  of  this 
to  be  read  with  the  poem  addressed  to  the  Sky-lark.  [No.  168.] 

97.  •  Birds. 

*  A  feathered  task-master  cries,  *'  Work  away  !'* 
And.  in  thy  iteration,  "  Whip  Poor  WiU !" 
Is  heard  the  spirit  of  a  toU-wom  slave'  (11. 15-17). 

See  Waterton's  Wanderings  in  South  America. 

98.  *  A  Flower^arden.  [n.] 

Planned  by  my  friend  Lady  Beaumont  in  connexion  with 
the  garden  at  Coleorton. 

99.*^  WhirUlast  from  behind  the  Hill,  [in.] 

Observed  in  the  holly  grove  at  Alfoxden,  where  these  verses 
were  written  in  the  spring  of  1799.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  again 
seeing,  with  dear  friends,  this  Grove  in  unimpaired  beauty 
forty-one  years  after.  [The  *  dear  friends'  were  Mrs.  Wordsworth, 
Miss  Fenwick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quillinan,  and  Mr.  William  Words-* 
worth,  May  18,  1841.     Memoirs,  i.  112.] 

100.  *  The  Waterfall  and  the  Eglantine,  [iv.] 

Suggested  nearer  to  Grasmere  on  the  same  mountain  track. 
The  eglantine  remained  many  years  afterwards,  but  is  now  gone. 
[In  pencil  on  opposite  page — Mr.  W.  shewed  me  the  place  1848. 
E.Q.] 

101.  *  7T&«  Oak  and  the  Broom:  a  Pastoral.  [v.J 

1800.  Suggested  upon  the  mountain  pathway  that  leads 
from  Upper  Rydalto  Grasmere.  The  ponderous  block  of  stone, 
whieh  is  mentioned  in  the  poem,  remains,  I  believe,  to  this  day. 
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a  good  way  np  Nab-Scar.    Broom  grows  nnder  it,  and  in  many 
places  on  the  side  of  the  precipice. 

102.  *  Tb  a  Sexixm.  [vi.] 
Written  in  Germany,  1799. 

108.  *  To  the  Daisy,  [vn.] 

This  Poem,  and  two  others  to  the  same  flower,  were  written 
in  the  year  1802 ;  which  is  mentioned,  because  in  some  of  the 
ideas,  though  not  in  the  manner  in  which  those  ideas  are  con- 
nected, and  likewise  even  in  some  of  the  expressions,  there  is  a 
resemblance  to  passages  in  a  Poem  (lately  published)  of  Mr. 
[James]  Montgomery's,  entitled  a  '  Field  Flower.'  This  being 
said,  Mr.  Montgomery  will  not  think  any  apology  due  to  him ; 
but  I  cannot,  however,  help  addressing  him  in  the  words  of  the 
Father  of  English  Poets  : 

*  Though  it  happe  me  to  rehersin 
That  ye  ban  in  your  freshe  songes  saied, 
Forberilh  me,  and  beth  not  ill  apaied, 
Sith  that  ye  se  I  doe  it  in  the  honour 
Of  Love,  and  eke  in  service  of  the  Floor.' 

1807.   [Foot-note.]   See,  in  Chaucer  and  the  older  Poets,  the 
honours  formerly  paid  to  this  flower. 

104.  '^  To  the  same  Flower.  [vni.j 

'  To  the  Daisy,'  '  To  the  same  Flower,'  and  '  The  Ghreen 
Linnet'-^all  composed  at  Town-End  Orchard,  where  the  bird 
was  often  seen  as  here  described. 

106.  *  To  the  small  Celandine,   [xi.] 

Grasmere,  Town-End.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  flower 
coming  out  so  early  in  the  spring  as  it  does,  and  so  bright  and 
beautiful,  and  in  such  profusion,  should  not  have  been  noticed 
earlier  in  English  verse.  What  adds  much  to  the  interest  that 
attends  it,  is  its  habit  of  shutting  itself  up  and  opening  out 
according  to  the  degree  of  light  and  temperature  of  the  air.  [In 
pencil  on  opposite  page — ^Has  not  Chaucer  noticed  it?]  [Foot- 
note.] Common  Pilewort. 
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106.  ITie  Seven  Sisters. 

The  sioiy  of  this  Poem  is  from  the  German  of  Frederica 
Bmn. 

107.  *  The  Redbreast  chasing  the  Butterfly,  [xv.] 

Obsenred  as  described  in  the  then  beautiful  Orchard  at 
Town-End. 

108.  *  Song  for  the  Spinning-wheel,    [xvi.] 

1806.  The  belief  on  which  this  is  foimded  I  have  often 
hdaid  expressed  by  an  old  neighbour  of  Grasmere. 

109.  *  Hint  from  the  Mountains,  [xvn.] 

Bunches  of  fern  may  often  be  seen  wheeling  about  in  the 
wind,  as  here  described.  The  particular  bunch  that  suggested 
these  verses  was  noticed  in  the  Pass  of  Dunmail-Baise.  The 
Terses  were  composed  in  1817,  but  the  application  is  for  all 
tioies  and  places. 

IIO.  •  On  seeing  a  NeedU-case  in  the  Form  of  a  Harp,  [xvin.] 
1827. 

111.  *  The  Contrast :  the  Parrot  and  the  Wren. 

This  parrot  belonged  to  Mrs.  Luff  while  living  at  Fox- 
Oliyll.  The  wren  was  one  that  haunted  for  many  years  the 
Summer-house  between  the  two  terraces  at  Bydal  Mount.  [In 
P^dl  on  opposite  page — Addressed  to  Dora.] 

112.  *  The  Danish  Boy.  [xxn.] 

Written  in  Germany,  1799.  It  was  entirely  a  fancy ;  but 
u^tended  as  a  prelude  to  a  ballad  poem  never  written. 

118.  *  Song  for  the  Wandering  Jew.  [xxin.] 
1800. 

114.*  Stray  Pleasures,  [xxiv.j 

Suggested  on  the  Thames  by  the  sight  of  one  of  those  float- 
ing mflls  that  used  to  be  seen  there.  This  I  noticed  on  the 
Soney  nde,  between  Somerset  House  and  Blackfriars  Bridge. 
Qutfles  Lamb  was  with  me  at  the  time ;  and  I  thought  it  remark- 

VOL.  m.  D 
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able  that  I  shonld  have  to  point  out  to  %{m,  an  idolatrous 
Londoner,  a  sight  so  interesting  as  the  happy  group  dancing  on 
the  platform.  Mills  of  this  kind  used  to  be,  and  perhaps  still 
are,  not  uncommon  on  the  Continent.  I  noticed  several  upon 
the  river  Saone  in  the  year  1799 ;  particularly  near  the  town  of 
Chalons,  where  my  friend  Jones  and  I  halted  a  day  when  we 
crossed  France,  so  f&r  on  foot.  There  we  embarked  and  floated 
down  to  Lyons. 


116.  *  Th^ Pilgrim! s Dream;  or  the  Star  and  the  Glounoorm. 

[xxv.] 

I  distinctly  recollect  the  evening  when  these  verses  were 
suggested  in  1818.  It  was  on  the  road  between  Bydal  and 
Grasmere,  where  glowworms  aboimd.  A  star  was  shining  above 
the  ridge  of  Loughrigg  Fell  just  opposite.  I  remember  a  block- 
head of  a  critic  in  some  Beview  or  other  crying  out  against  this 
piece.  'What  so  monstrous,'  said  he,  'as  to  mi^e  a  star  talk  to  a 
glowworm  !'  Poor  fellow,  we  know  well  from  this  sage  observa- 
tion what  the  '  primrose  on  the  river's  brim  was  to  him.' 

Further — ^In  writing  to  Coleridge  he  says :  '  I  parted  from 

M on  Monday  afternoon,  about  six  o'clock,  a  little  on  this 

side  Bushyford.  Soon  after  I  missed  my  road  in  the  midst  of 
the  storm.  •  .  .  Between  the  beginning  of  Lord  Darlington's 
park  at  Baby,  and  two  or  three  miles  beyond  Staindrop,  I  com- 
posed the  poem  on  the  opposite  page  f '  The  Pilgrim's  Dream,' 
&c.] .  I  reached  Barnard  Castle  about  half-past  ten.  Between 
eight  and  nine  evening  I  reached  Eusemere.'  [Memoirs,  i.  pp. 
181-2.] 

116.  *  The  Poet  and  the  caged  Turtle-dove.  [xxvi.] 

Bydal  Mount,  1880.  This  dove  was  one  of  a  pair  that  had 
been  given  to  my  daughter  by  our  excellent  friend  Miss  Jews- 
bury,  who  went  to  Lidia  with  her  husband  Mr.  Fletcher,  where 
she  died  of  cholera.  The  dove  survived  its  mate  many  years, 
and  was  killed,  to  our  great  sorrow,  by  a  neighbour's  cat  that  got 
in  at  the  window  and  dragged  it  partly  out  of  the  cage.  These 
verses  were  composed  extempore,  to  the  letter,  in  the  Terrace 
Sommer-hoase  before  spoken  of.    It  was  the  habit  of  the  bird 
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It  begin  cooing  and  raarDauring  whenever  it  beard  me  making 
(7  nrsee.    [In  pencil  on  opposite  page — Dora,] 


In  Dora's  Field,  1833 :  Rydal  Monnt.  Thia  nest  was  built 
■  described,  in  a  tree  tbnt  grows  near  the  pool  in  Dora's  field 
kutthe  R;dal  Monnt  Garden. 

118.  *  Love  lie»  bleeding,  [zxvm.] 

U  has  been  said  that  the  English,  though  their  coantry  havii 

sdnced  80  manj  great  poets,  is  now  the  most  nnpoetical  nation  S 

k  Europe.     It  is  probably  true;  for  they  have  more  temptation 

to  become  so  than  any  other  European  people.     Trade,  com- 

Mrco,  and  mannfactures,  physical  science  and  mechanic  arts, 

^^  oni  of  which  so  much  wealth  bus  ariuon,  have  made  our  conntry- 

^bu  infinitely  less  sensible  to  mov9mentB  of  imagination  and 

^^Wc;  tlian  were  oar  forefathers  in  their  simple  state  of  society. 

^■Sov  touching  and  beantifnl  were  in  most  instances  the  names 

thw  (>ave  to  oar  indigenous  flowers,  or  any   other  they  were 

fiffiiliarly  acqaaiuted  with  !     Every  montli  for  many  years  have 

'*  been  importing  plants  and  flowers  from  all  quarters  of  the 

l>obe,  many  of  which  are  spread  throngh  oar  gardens,  and  some, 

P^ituipa,  likely  to  be  met  with  on  the  few  commons  which  we 

MTi  left.     Will  their  botanical  names  ever  bo  displaced  by 

pUiD  English  appellations  which  will  bring  them  home  to  our 

■"Wg  by  connection  with  our  joys  and  sorrows  ?     It  can  never 

M,  auleaa  society  treads  back  her  steps  towards  those  sim- 

plicitie*  wbich  haye  been  banished  by  the  nndne  inflnence  of 

towM  spreading  and  spreading  in  every  direction,  so  that  city 

lib  nth  every  generation   takes  more  and  more  the  lead  of 

nin].    Among  the  ancients,  villages  were  reckoned  the  scats  of 

lubftrism.     Refinement,  for  the  most  part  false,  increases  the 

^^ri|^A  accamalate  wealth;  and,  while  theories  of  political 

^^^^^^bn  boaatfnlly  pleading  for  the  practice,  inhumanity 

^^^^^^Bl  our  dealings  in  buying  and  selling.     This  selfish- 

^^HHF  against  disinterested  imagination  in  all  directions, 

^^K  erila  eoming  round  in  a  circle,  barbarism  spreads  in  every 

^Htter  of  oar  isUnd.     Ob,  for  the  reign  of  justice !  and  then 
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the  humblest  man  among  us  wonld  have  more  peace  and  dignity 
in  and  about  him  than  the  highest  haye  now. 

119.  *  Rural  Illusions,  [xxv.] 

Bydal  Mount,  1882.  Observed  a  hundred  times  in  the 
grounds  at  Bydal  Mount. 

120.  *  The  Kitten  and  the  fatting  Leaves,  [xm.] 

1805.  Seen  at  Town-End,  Grasmere.  The  elder  bush  has 
long  since  disappeared  ;  it  hung  over  the  wall  near  the  cottage, 
and  the  kitten  continued  to  leap  up,  catching  the  leaves  as  here 
described.     The  infant  was  Dora. 

121.  The  Waggoner,  [xxxni.] 

DEDICATION. 

'  In  Cairo's  crowded  streets 
The  impatient  Merchant,  wondering,  waits  in  vain, 
And  Mecca  saddens  at  the  long  delay.'    Thomson.  / 

To  Chables  Lamb,  Esq. 

My  dear  Friend, 

When  I  sent  you,  a  few  weeks  ago,  *  The  Tale  of  Peter 
Bell,*  you  asked  '  why  "  The  Waggoner"  was  not  added  ?' — To 
say  the  truth, — from  the  higher  tone  of  imagination,  and  the 
deeper  touches  of  passion  aimed  at  in  the  former,  I  apprehended, 
this  little  Piece  could  not  accompany  it  without  disadvantage. 
In  the  year  1806,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  '  The  Waggoner'  was 
read  to  you  in  manuscript,  and,  as  you  have  remembered  it  for 
so  long  a  time,  I  am  the  more  encouraged  to  hope  that,  since 
the  localities  on  which  the  Poem  partly  depends  did  not  preyent 
its  being  interesting  to  you,  it  may  prove  acceptable  to  others. 
Berug  therefore  in  some  measure  the  cause  of  its  present  appear- 
ance, you  must  allow  me  the  gratification  of  inscribing  it  to  you ; 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  pleasure  I  have  derived  from  your 
Writings,  and  of  the  high  esteem  with  which  I  am  very  truly 
yours,  William  Wordsworth. 

Bydal  Mount,  May  20, 1819. 

122.  •  The  Waggoner. 
Town-End,  1806.     The  character  and  story  from  fiaot. 
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^^r  123.  Benjamin  '  the  Waggoner.' 

Several  years  after  the  event  that  forma  the  subject  of  the 
Poem,  iu  company  with  my  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Coleridge,  I 
happened  to  fall  in  with  the  person  to  whom  the  name  of  Ben- 
jamin ia  given.  Upon  our  expressing  regret  that  we  had  not, 
for  a  long  time,  aeen  upon  the  road  either  him  or  his  waggon, 
be  said  : — '  They  could  not  do  without  me ;  and  as  to  the  man 
who  was  put  in  my  place,  no  good  could  come  oat  of  him ;  he 
«S8  a  man  of  no  idfas.' 

The  fact  of  my  discarded  hero's  getting  the  horses  out  of  a 
difficulty  with  a  word,  as  related  in  the  poem,  was  told  me  by 
MD  eyewitness. 

124.    The  Dor-Hawk. 
'The  bnziing  Dor-hawli  round  and  round  is  wheeling'  (c,  i.  1,  :t). 
When  the  Poem  was  first  written  the  note  of  the  bird  was 
thoa  dewribed : — 

*  The  Night-hawk  is  sin^g  his  frog-lilte  tune. 
Tnirling  hia  waULman's  rattle  about' — 

but  from  unwillingness  to  startle  the  reader  at  the  outset  by  so 
bold  •  mode  of  expression,  the  passage  was  altered  as  it  now 
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125.  Helmcrag  (c.  i.  1.  168). 
A  monntaiD  of  Grasmere,  the  broken  summit  of  whit^h  pre- 
lU  two  figures,  full  as  disUoctly  shaped  as  that  of  the  famous 
Cobbler  near  Arroquhar  in  Scotland. 

126.   Merryuight  (c.  ii.  1.  30). 
A  t«rm  well  known  in  the  North  of  England,  and  applied  to 
misl  (ieetivals  where  young  persons  meet  in  the  evening  for  the 
pnipoae  of  dancing. 

'The  liildlea  squeak — that  call  to  Lliss'  ic.  U.  1.  H7I. 
At  the  close  of  each  strathspey,  or  jig,  a  particular  note  from 
the  Sddle  enmmons  the  Kastic  to  the  agreeable  duty  of  aalating 
hla  psrtDer. 

127.    Ghimmer-Crag  (o.  iii.  I.  21). 
The  crag  of  the  ewe-lamb. 
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VI.  POEMS  OF  THE  IMAGINATION. 

128.  *  There  was  a  Boy.  [i.] 

Written  in  Germany,  1799.  This  is  an  extract  from  the 
Poem  on  my  own  poetical  education.  This  practice  of  making 
an  instrument  of  their  own  fingers  is  known  to  most  boys>  though 
some  are  more  skilful  at  it  than  others.  William  Baincock  of 
Bayrigg,  a  fine  spirited  lad,  took  the  lead  of  all  my  school- 
fellows in  this  art. 

129.  *  To  the  Cuckoo,  [u.] 
Composed  in  the  Orchard  at  Town-End,  1804. 

180.  *  A  Night-piece,  [in.] 

Composed  on  the  road  between  Nether  Stowey  and  Alfoxden, 
extempore.  I  distinctly  remember  the  very  moment  when  I  was 
struck,  as  described,  '  He  looks  up  at  the  clouds,'  &c. 

131.  *  YetD-trees.  [v.] 

Grasmere,  1808.  These  Yew-trees  are  still  standing,  but 
the  spread  of  that  at  Lorton  is  much  diminished  by  mutilation. 
I  will  here  mention  that  a  little  way  up  the  hill  on  the  road 
leading  from  Bossthwaite  to  Stonethwaite  lay  the  trunk  of  a 
yew-tree  which  appeared  as  you  approached,  so  vast  was  its 
diameter,  like  the  entrance  of  a  cave,  and  not  a  small  one.  Cal- 
culating upon  what  I  have  observed  of  the  slow  growth  of  this 
tree  in  rocky  situations,  and  of  its  durability,  I  have  often 
thought  that  the  one  I  am  describing  must  have  been  as  old  as 
the  Christian  era.  The  tree  lay  in  the  line  of  a  fence.  Great 
masses  of  its  ruins  were  strewn  about,  and  some  had  been  rolled 
down  the  hill-side  and  lay  near  the  road  at  the  bottom.  As  you 
approached  the  tree  you  were  struck  with  the  number  of  shrubs 
and  young  plants,  ashes,  &c.  which  had  found  a  bed  upon  the 
decayed  trunk  and  grew  to  no  inconsiderable  height,  forming,  as 
it  were,  a  part  of  the  hedgerow.  In  no  part  of  England,  or  of 
Europe,  have  I  ever  seen  a  yew-tree  at  all  approaching  this  in 
magnitude,  as  it  must  have  stood.  By  the  bye,  Hutton,  the  Old 
Guide  of  Keswick,  had  been  so  imprest  with  the  xemainB  of  this 
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trae  that  he  used  gravely  to  tell  strangers  that  there  could  be  no 
doolit  of  its  haviiig  been  in  existence  before  the  Flood. 

1S2.  •  T^utiinff.  [vs.] 
Written  in  Germany:  intended  as  part  of  a  poem  on  my  own 
life,  bat  struck  ont  as  not  being  wanted  there.  Like  most  of  my 
•chool -fellow a  I  was  an  impassioned  Nutter.  For  this  pleasure 
the  Vale  of  Esthwaite,  abounding  in  coppice  wood,  furnished  a 
very  wide  nm^.  These  verees  arose  out  of  the  remembrance  of 
foelinga  I  bad  often  had  when  a  boy,  and  partlcnlarly  in  the  ex- 
lAanre  woods  that  still  stretch  irom  the  side  of  Esthwaite  Lake 
towuds  Oraythwaite,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  family  of  Sandys. 

133.  •  She  wax  a  Phantom  of  Delight,  [vm.] 
1804.  Town-End.     The  germ  of  this  Poem  was  four  lines 
composed  as  a  part  of  the  verses  on  the  Highland  Girl.    Though 
begioning  in  this  way,  it  was  written  from  my  heart,  a^  is  suf- 
ficJcDtly  obvioas. 

134.  •  The  Nightingale.  [«.] 
Town-End,  1806.     [So,  but  corrected  in  pencil  '  Written  at 
Coborton.'] 

135.  •  Three  Year»  the  grew,  4-c.  [x.] 
1799.    Composed  in  the  Hartz  Forest.    [In  pencil  on  oppo- 
■**•  page— Who  ?] 

13«.  /  wandered  lonely  at  a  Child,  [xu.]  [= '  The  Daffodils.'] 
Town-End,  1804.  ■  The  Daflfodils.'  The  two  beet  lines  in  it 
are  by  Mary.  The  daffodils  grew  and  still  grow  on  the  margin 
of  Ulswalcr,  and  probably  may  be  seen  to  this  day  as  beautiful 
in  the  month  of  March  nodding  their  gulden  heads  beside  the 
dutcing  and  foaming  waves.  [In  pencil  on  opposite  page — Mrs. 
Wordsworth — but  which  ?     See  the  answer  to  this,  in/ra.'j 

137.  The  DafodiU.  [xn.] 

Gmmere,  Not.  i. 

Mt  okjLB  Wbasohau, 

I  am  indeed  much  pleased  that  Mrs.  Wraugham  and 
yiraiself  have  been  gratified  by  these  breathings  of  simple  nature ; 
the  mor*  *Q,  hecaoBe  I  conclude  from  the  charaoter  of  the  Poems 
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which  you  have  particularised  that  the  Volumes  cannot  but  im- 
prove upon  you.  I  see  that  you  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
them.  You  mention  *  The  Daffodils.'  You  know  Butler,  Mon- 
tagu's friend :  not  Tom  Butler,  but  the  Conveyancer :  when  I 
was  in  town  in  spring,  he  happened  to  see  the  Volumes  lying 
on  Montagu's  mantle-piece,  and  to  glance  his  eye  upon  the  very 
poem  of  '  The  Daffodils.'  '  Aye,'  says  he, '  a  fine  morsel  this  for 
the  Beviewers.'  When  this  was  told  me  (for  I  was  not  present), 
I  observed  that  there  were  two  lines  in  that  little  poem  which, 
if  thoroughly  felt,  would  annihilate  nine-tenths  of  the  reviews  of 
the  kingdom,  as  they  would  find  no  readers ;  the  lines  I  alluded 
to  were  these : 

*  They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude.' 

[These  two  lines  were  composed  by  Mrs.  Wordsworth  :  Me- 
moirs, i.  188-4.] 

188.  *  The  Reverie  of  poor  Susan,  [xm.] 

Written  1801  or  1802.  This  arose  out  of  my  observations 
of  the  affecting  music  of  these  birds,  hanging  in  Uiis  way  in  the 
London  streets  during  the  freshness  and  stillness  of  the  Spring 
morning. 

139.  *  Power  of  Music,  [xrv.] 
Taken  from  life,  1806. 

140.  *  Star-gazers,  [xv.] 
Observed  by  me  in  Leicester  Square,  as  here  described,  1806. 

141.  *  Written  in  March,  [xvi.] 

Extempore,  1801.  This  little  poem  was  a  favourite  with 
Joanna  Baillie. 

142.  *  Beggars,  [xvin.] 

Town-End,  1802.  Met  and  described  by  me  to  my  sister 
near  the  Quarry  at  the  head  of  Bydal  Lake — a  place  still  a  chosen 
resort  of  vagrants  travelling  with  their  families. 

148.  *  Gipsies,  [xx.] 
Composed  at  Coleorton,  1807.     I  had  observed  them,   as 
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b»r«  described,  near  Castle  Doimiugtou  ou  mj  way  to  and  from 
Derby. 

144.  '  Ridh. 
Written  in  Germany,  1799.    Sag^ested  hy  an  acconnt  I  had 
.of  R  wanderer  in  Somereetehire. 

145.  *  Rutolulion  and  Indfpeiuietice.  [xxn,] 
Town-End,  1807.  This  old  man  I  met  a  few  handrsd  yards 
from  my  cottage  at  Town-End,  Graemere  ;  and  the  account  of 
btm  is  tAken  from  his  own  mouth.  I  was  in  the  state  of  feeling 
described  in  the  beginning  of  the  poem,  while  crossing  over 
Barton  Fell  from  Mr.  Clarkson's  at  the  foot  of  Ullswater,  to- 
wards Askham.  The  image  of  the  hare  I  then  observed  on  the 
ridge  of  the  Fell. 

146.  •  The  Thorn,  [xxin.] 
Alfoxden,  1798.  Arose  out  of  my  observing  on  the  ridge  of 
QoADtock  Hill,  on  a  stormy  day,  a  tbom,  which  I  had  often  past 
in  calm  and  bright  weather  without  noticing  it.  I  said  to  my- 
•elf,  eaDDot  I  by  some  invention  do  as  much  to  make  tins  Thorn 
permtmently  an  impressive  object  as  the  storm  has  made  it  to 
my  eyes  at  this  moment  ?    I  began  the  poem  accordingly,  and 

composed  it  with  great  rapidity^  Sir  George  Beaumont  painted  a 

picture  from  it,  which  Wilkie  thought  his  best.  He  gave  it  to 
■DO ;  thoogh,  when  he  saw  it  several  times  at  Bydal  Mount  after- 
wards, he  said,  '  1  could  make  a  better,  and  would  like  to  paint 
the  same  subject  over  again.'  The  sky  in  this  picture  is  nobly 
done,  bat  it  reminds  one  too  much  of  Wilson.  The  only  fantt 
however,  of  any  consequence,  is  the  female  figure,  which  is  too 
old  and  decrepit  for  one  likely  to  frequent  an  eminence  on  such 
fteaU. 

147.  Hart-Leap  Welt,  [xxiv.] 
Hart-Leap  Well  is  a  small  spring  of  water,  about  five  miles 
from  Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  and  near  the  side  of  the  road  that 
leads  from  Ridunond  to  Askrigg.  Its  name  is  derived  from 
a  renuirkable  Cbasc,  the  memory  of  which  is  preserved  by  the 
mooament^  spoken  of  in  the  second  Part  of  the  following  Poem, 
wldcb  monamenta  do  now  exist  as  I  have  there  described  tbem. 

148.  Ibid. 
Town-End,  1800.     The  first  eight  stanzas  were  composed 
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extempore  one  winter  evening  in  the  cottage ;  when,  after  having 
tired  and  disgusted  myself  with  kbonring  at  an  awkward  passage 
in  '  The  Brothers/  I  started  with  a  sudden  impulse  to  this,  to 
get  rid  of  the  other,  and  finished  it  in  a  day  or  two.  My  sister 
and  I  had  past  the  place  a  few  weeks  before  in  our  wild  winter 
journey  from  Sockbum  on  the  banks  of  the  Tees  to  Grasmere. 
A  peasant  whom  we  met  near  the  spot  told  us  the  story,  so  far 
as  concerned  the  name  of  the  weU,  and  the  hart,  and  pointed 
out  the  stones.  Both  the  stones  and  the  well  are  objects  that 
may  easily  be  missed :  the  tradition  by  this  time  may  be  extinct 
in  the  neighbourhood :  the  man  who  related  it  to  ns  was  very 
old. 

[In  pencil  on  opposite  page — See  Dryden's  dog  and  hare  in 
Annus  Mirabilis,] 

149.  Song  at  the  Feast  of  Brougham  Castle,   [xxv.] 

Henry  Lord  Clifford,  &c.  &c.,  who  is  the  subject  of  this 
Poem,  was  the  son  of  John  Lord  Clifford,  who  was  slain  at 
Towton  Field,  which  John  Lord  Clifford^  as  is  known  to  the 
reader  of  English  history,  was  the  person  who  after  the  battle 
of  Wakefield  slew,  in  the  pursuit,  the  young  Earl  of  Butland, 
son  of  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle^  *  in  part 
of  revenge'  (say  the  Authors  of  the  History  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland) ;  *  for  the  Earl's  father  had  slain  his.'  A 
deed  which  worthily  blemished  the  author  (saith  Speed) ;  but 
who,  as  he  adds,  '  dare  promise  anything  temperate  of  himself 
in  the  heat  of  martial  fury  ?  chiefly,  when  it  was  resolved  not 
to  leave  any  branch  of  the  York  line  standing ;  for  so  one  maketh 
this  Lord  to  speak.'  This,  no  doubt,  I  would  observe  by  the 
bye,  was  an  action  sufficiently  in  the  vindictive  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  yet  not  altogether  so  bad  as  represented ;  '  for  the 
Earl  was  no  child,  as  some  writers  would  have  him,  but  able  to 
bear  arms,  being  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age,  as  is  evident 
from  this,  (say  the  Memoirs  of  the  Countess  of  Pembroke ,  who 
was  laudably  anxious  to  wipe. away,  as  far  as  could  be,  this 
stigma  from  the  illustrious  name  to  which  she  was  bom,)  that 
he  was  the  next  child  to  Eing  Edward  the  Fourth,  which  bis 
mother  had  by  Bichard  Duke  of  York,  and  that  King  was  then 
eighteen  years  of  age :  and  for  the  small  distance  betwixt  her 
children,  see  Austin  Vincent,  in  his  Book  of  Nobility,  p.  622, 
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where  he  writes  of  them  all.  It  may  farther  be  observed,  that 
Lord  Clifford,  who  was  then  himself  onlj  25  years  of  age,  had 
been  %  leading  man  and  commander,  two  or  three  years  together 
in  the  army  of  Lancaster,  before  this  time;  and,  therefore,  would 
be  le«a  likely  to  think  that  tbeEarl  of  Rutland  might  be  entitled 
lo  mercy  from  his  yonth.  — Bat,  independent  of  this  act,  at  best 
•  cmel  and  sBTOge  one,  the  Family  of  Clifford  had  done  enough 
t«  draw  npoD  them  the  vehement  hatred  of  the  Hoaso  of  York : 
so  that  after  the  buttle  of  Towton  there  was  no  hope  for  them 
bat  in  flight  and  concealment.  Henry,  the  subject  of  the  poem, 
was  deprived  of  his  estate  and  honours  daring  the  space  of 
twenty-four  years ;  all  which  time  he  lived  as  a  shepherd  in 
Yorkshire,  or  in  Cumberland,  where  the  estate  of  his  falher-iu- 
law  (Sir  Lancelot  Threlkeld)  lay.  He  was  restored  to  his  estate 
and  honoars  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  It  is  re- 
corded that,  '  when  called  to  Parliament,  he  behaved  nobly  and 
wi»4jly ;  but  otherwise  came  seldom  to  London  or  the  Court ; 
and  rather  delighted  to  live  in  the  country,  where  he  repaired 
ae^'eml  of  his  castles,  which  had  gone  to  decay  during  the  late 
tiODbles.'  Thus  far  is  chiefly  collected  from  Nicholson  and 
Bam  ;  and  I  can  add,  from  my  own  knowledge,  that  there  is  b 
tradition  current  in  the  village  of  Threlkeld  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, his  principal  retreat,  that,  in  the  course  of  his  shepherd- 
life,  be  had  acquired  great  astronomical  knowledge.  I  cannot 
eonclude  this  note  without  adding  a  word  upon  the  subject  of 
tboso  numerous  and  noble  feudal  Edifices,  spoken  of  in  the 
Poem,  the  rnlns  of  some  of  which  are,  at  this  day,  so  great  an 
ornament  to  that  interesting  country.  The  Cliffords  had  always 
been  distinguished  for  an  honourable  pride  in  these  Castles ; 
and  we  have  seen  that  aft«r  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster 
they  were  rebuilt ;  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  the  First  they 
were  again  laid  waste,  and  again  restored  almost  to  tbeir  former 
magmficence  by  the  celebrated  Mary  Anne  Cliflord,  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  Jtc.  &o.  Not  more  than  twenty-five  years  after  this 
was  doite,  when  the  estates  of  Clifibrd  had  passed  into  the  family 
of  Teflon,  three  of  these  castles,  namely,  Brough,  Brougham, 
and  Pendragon,  wore  demolished,  and  the  timber  and  other 
materials  sold  by  Thomas  Earl  of  Thanet.  We  will  hope  that, 
witea  this  order  was  issued,  the  Earl  had  not  consulted  the  text 
of  laaiah,  68th  chap.  12th  verse,  to  which  the  inscription  placed 
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over  the  gate  of  Pendragon  Castle,  by  the  GounteBS  of  Pembroke 
(I  believe  his  grandmother),  at  the  time  she  repaired  that  stmc- 
ture,  refers  the  reader: — ^  And  they  that  shall  be  of  thee  shall 
build  the  old  waste  places:  thou  shalt  raise  up  the  foundations  of 
many  generations ;  and  thou  shalt  be  called  the  repairer  of  the 
breach,  the  restorer  of  paths  to  dwell  in.*  The  Earl  of  Thanet, 
the  present  possessor  of  the  estates,  with  a  due  respect  for  the 
memory  of  his  ancestors,  and  a  proper  sense  of  the  value  and 
beauty  of  these  remains  of  antiquity,  has  (I  am  told)  given  orders 
that  they  shall  be  preserved  from  all  depredations. 

150.  •  Ibid. 

See  the  note  attached.  This  poem  was  composed  at  Coleor- 
ton,  while  I  was  walking  to  and  fro  along  the  path  that  led  from 
Sir  George  Beaumont's  farm-house,  where  we  resided,  to  the 
Hall,  which  was  building  at  that  time. 

161.  Sir  John  Beaumont. 

'  Eartli  helped  him  with  the  cry  of  blood*  (L  27). 

This  line  is  from  '  The  Battle  of  Bosworth  Field,'  by  Sir 
John  Beaumont  (brother  to  the  dramatist),  whose  poems  are 
written  with  much  spirit,  elegance,  and  harmony;  and  have 
deservedly  been  reprinted  in  Chalmers'  Collection  of  English 
Poets. 

152.  The  undying  Fish  of  Bowscale  Tarn  (1.  122). 

It  is  believed  by  the  people  of  the  country  that  there  are  two 
immortal  fish,  inhabitants  of  this  Tarn,  which  lies  in  the  moan- 
tains  not  far  from  Threlkeld — Blencathara,  mentioned  before,  is 
the  old  and  proper  name  of  the  mountain  vulgarly  called  Saddle- 
back. 

158.    The  Cliffords. 

*  Armonr  rusting  in  his  Halls 
On  the  blood  of  Clififord  calls'  (IL  142-3). 

The  martial  character  of  the  Cliffords  is  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  English  history ;  but  it  may  not  be  improper  here 
to  say,  by  way  of  comment  on  these  lines  and  what  follows,  that 
besides  several  others  who  perished  in  the  same  manner,  the 
four  immediate  Progenitors  of  the  Person  in  whose  hearing 
this  is  supposed  to  be  spoken  all  died  on  the  Field. 
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154.  "  'Itntem  Abbey,  [xxvi.] 
Jnly  1798.  No  poen;  of  mine  was  composed  under  circom- 
Btssces  more  pleasant  for  me  to  remember  thaa  this.  I  began 
it  opon  leaving  Tintern,  after  crossing  the  Wye,  and  concluded 
it  jnst  OS  I  was  entering  Bristol  in  the  evening,  after  a  ramble 
of  four  or  five  days  with  my  sister.  Not  a  line  of  it  was  altered, 
uid  Dot  imy  part  of  it  written  down  till  I  reached  Bristol.  It 
woB  published  almost  immediately  after  in  the  little  volume  of 
which  so  much  has  been  said  in  these  notes,  the  '  Lyrical 
Ballads,'  as  first  pablished  at  Bristol  by  Cottle. 

156.  '  TtUno  ^rit,  ^c.  [xxvu.] 
1803.  Town-End.  I  remember  the  instant  my  sister  Sarah 
Hntcbinson  called   me  to  the  window  of  onr  cottage  saying, 
'  Look,  how  beautiful  is  yon  star  !     It  has  the  sky  all  to  itself.' 
I  composed  the  verses  immediately. 

166.  French  Revolution,  [xxvni.] 
An  extract  from  the  long  poem  on  my  own  poetical  edsca- 
tioD.     It  was  first  published  by  Coleridge  in  his  Friend,  which 
is  the  reason  of  its  having  had  a  place  in  every  edition  of  my 
poems  nnce. 

167.  •  Ye».  it  «j(M  Me  MounUiin  Echo,  [rxix.] 
Tovrn-End,  1806.  The  Echo  came  from  Nabscar,  when  I  was 
wvlkitig  on  the  opposite  side  of  Rydal  Mere.  I  will  here  men- 
tion, for  my  dear  sister's  sake,  that  while  she  was  sitting  alone 
one  day,  high  up  on  this  part  of  Loughrigg  Fell,  she  was  so 
kffoctcd  by  the  voice  of  the  cuckoo,  heard  from  the  crags  at  some 
distance,  Uut  she  could  not  suppress  a  wish  to  have  a  stone  in- 
scribed with  her  name  among  the  rocks  from  which  the  sound 
proceeded.  On  my  return  from  my  walk  I  recited  those  verses 
to  Uuy,  who  was  then  confined  with  her  son  Thomas,  who  died 
in  hi*  seventh  year,  as  recorded  on  his  headstone  in  Orasmere 
Cboreh-yard. 

1C8.    To  a  Skylark,  [xxx.] 
Rydal  Mount.  1825,  pn  pencil — Where  there  are  no  sky- 
larks ;  bat  the  poet  is  everywhere.] 
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159.  *  Laodamia.    [xxxi.] 

Bydal  Mount,  1814.  Written  at  the  same  time  as  *  Dion/ 
and  *  Artegal/  and  '  Elidure.'  The  incident  of  the  trees  growing 
and  withering  put  the  subject  into  my  thoughts,  and  I  wrote  with 
the  hope  of  giving  it  a  loftier  tone  than,  bo  far  as  I  know,  has 
been  given  it  by  any  of  the  ancients  who  have  treated  of  it.  It 
cost  me  more  trouble  than  almost  anything  of  equal  length  I 
have  ever  written. 

160.   Withered  Trees  (foot-note). 
*  The  trees'  tall  summits  withered  at  the  sight'  (1.  73). 

For  the  account  of  long-lived  trees,  see  King's  [Natural] 
History,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  44;  and  for  the  features  in  the  character 
of  Protesilaus,  see  the  Iphigenia  in  Aulis  of  Euripides. 

161.  *  Dion,    [xxxii.] 

This  poem  was  first  introduced  by  a  stanza  that  I  have  since 
transferred  to  the  notes,  for  reasons  there  given ;  and  I  cannot 
comply  with  the  request  expressed  by  some  of  my  friends,  that 
the  rejected  stanza  should  be  restored.  I  hope  they  will  be  con- 
tent if  it  be  hereafter  immediately  attached  to  the  poem,  instead 
of  its  being  degraded  to  a  place  in  the  notes. 

The  *  reasons'  (svpra)  are  thus  given  :  This  poem  began  with 
the  following  stanza,  which  has  been  displaced  on  account  of  its 
detaining  the  reader  too  long  from  the  subject,  and  as  rather 
precluding,  than  preparing  for,  the  due  effect  of  the  allusion 
to  the  genius  of  Plato. 

162.  Fair  is  the  Swan^  ^c.    [xxxm.]    (See  supra,  161.) 

168.  *  The  Pass  of  Kirkstone. 

Bydal  Mount,  1817.  Thoughts  and  feelings  of  many  walks 
in  all  weathers  by  day  and  night  over  this  Pass  alone,  and  with 
beloved  friends. 

164.  *  To .  [XXXV.] 

Bydal  Mount,  1816.  The  lady  was  Miss  Blackett,  then  re- 
siding with  Mr.  Montague  Burgoyne,  at  Fox-Ghyll.  We  were 
tempted  to  remain  too  long  upon  the  mountain,  and  I  impru- 
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■Ufi  wHli  the  hope  of  ebortening  the  way,  led  her  among 
B  cngs  and  down  a  steep  slope,  which  entangled  us  in  difiicnl- 
||i,  thftt  were  met  by  her  with  muoh  spirit  and  courage. 

166.  *  To  a  Young  Lady,    [xxxvi.] 
CompOHed  at  the  same  time,  and  on  the  same  vein,  as  '  I  met 
Louisa  in  the  Shade.'     Indeed  they  were  designed  to  make  one 

fe.     [See  No.  &%.] 
1 


166.  "  Water-fowl,    [xxsvii-j 
Obaerved  freqaentlj  over  the  lakes  of  Ryd&l  and  Grasmere. 

167.  •  I'Ino  from  the  Top  of  Black  Comb,   [xxxvin.] 
161$.  Mary  and  I,  as  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  Sir  G. 


BanmoDt,  lived  some  time  nnder  its  shadow. 

168.  *  The  Hauiile<l  Tree,    fxxxix.l 
1819.  This  tree  grew  in  the  park  of  Rydal,  and  I  have  often 
Unened  to  its  creaking  as  described. 

169.  "  The  Triad.    [XL.] 
'  RjdttI  Mount,  1828.  The  girls  Edith  Mary  Sonthey,  my 
"•nghter  Dora,  and  Sarah  Coleridge.'     More  fully  on  this  and 
"there  contemporaneously  written,  is  the  following  letter ; 

To  G.  H.  GoKi>oN,  Esq. 

Rj'dk]  Mount,  Deo.  IS,  isas. 
Haw  strange  that  any  one  should  be  puzzled  with  the  name 
'  Tri«d'  ^'Ur  tvading  the  poem !  I  have  turned  to  Dr.  Jobnaon, 
ttd  there  find  '  Triad,  three  united,'  and  not  a  word  more,  as 
lothiug  more  was  needed.  I  should  have  been  raLher  mortified 
iigoa  bad  not  liked  iLl'  piece,  aa  I  think  it  contains  some  of 
the  happiest  Terses  I  ever  wrote.  It  had  been  promised  several 
yean  to  two  of  the  party  before  a  fancy  fit  for  the  performance 
ftnick  me ;  it  was  then  thrown  ofl"  rapidly,  and  afterwards 
rerhwd  with  care.     During  the  last  week  I  wrote  some  stanzas 

EUie  Power  of  Sound,  which  ought  to  find  a  pliico  in  my  larger 
rlc  if  aaght  should  ever  come  of  that. 
la  the  book  on  the  LaJies,  which  I  have  not  at  baud,  is  a 


I 
t 


^1 
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passage  rather  too  vagaelj  expressed,  where  I  content  myself 
with  saying,  that  after  a  certain  point  of  elevation  the  effect  of 
mountains  depends  much  more  upon  their  form  than  upon  their 
absolute  height.  This  point,  which  ought  to  have  been  defined, 
is  the  one  to  which  fleecy  clouds  (not  thin  watery  vapours)  are 
accustomed  to  descend.  I  am  glad  you  are  so  much  interested 
with  this  little  tract ;  it  could  not  have  been  written  without 
long  experience. 

I  remain,  most  faithfully, 

Your  much  obliged, 

William  Wordsworth. 

170.  TKt  Wiahing-gate.    [xli.] 

In  the  Vale  of  Grasmere,  by  the  side  of  the  old  highway 
leading  to  Ambleside,  is  a  gate  which,  time  out  of  mind,  has 
been  called  the  ^  Wishing-gate,'  from  a  belief  that  wishes  formed 
or  indulged  there  have  a  favourable  issue. 

171.   The  Wiahing^ate  destroyed. 

Having  been  told,  upon  what  I  thought  good  authority,  that 
this  gate  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  opening,  where  it  hung, 
walled  up,  I  gave  vent  immediately  to  my  feelings  in  these 
stanzas.  But  going  to  the  place  some  time  after,  I  found,  with 
much  delight,  my  old  favourite  unmolested.  [  *  Rydal  Mount, 
1828.] 

172.  *  The  Primrose  of  the  Rock.    [xLin.] 

Bydal  Mount,  1821.  It  stands  on  the  right  hand,  a  little 
way  leading  up  the  vale  from  Grasmere  to  Rydal.  We  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  calling  it  the  glow-worm  rock,  from  the  number 
of  glow-worms  we  have  often  seen  hanging  on  it  as  described. 
The  tuft  of  primrose  has,  I  fear,  been  washed  away  by  heavy 
rains. 

178.  *  Presentiments,   [xliv.] 

Rydal  Mount,  1880. 

174.  *  Vernal  Ode.    [xlv.] 

Rydal  Mount,  1817.  Composed  to  place  in  view  the  immor- 
tality of  succession  where  immortality  is  denied,  so  £Eur  as  we 
know,  to  the  individual  creature. 
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175.  *  Devotional  Incitements.    [XLVi.] 
Rydal  Mount,  1882. 

176.  *  The  Cuckoo-Clock.  [xLvn.] 

Of  this  clock  I  have  nothing  further  to  say  than  what  the 
poem  expresses,  except  that  it  mast  be  here  recorded  that  it 
was  a  present  from  the  dear  friend  for  whose  sake  these  notes 
were  chiefly  undertaken,  and  who  has  written  them  from  my 
dictation. 

177.  *  To  the  Clouds.   [xLvm.] 

These  verses  were  suggested  while  I  was  walking  on  the 
foot-road  between  Bydal  Mount  and  Grasmere.  The  clouds 
were  driving  over  the  top  of  Nab- Scar  across  the  vale ;  they  set 
my  thoughts  agoing,  and  the  rest  followed  almost  immediately. 

178.  *  Suggested  by  a  Picture  of  the  Bird  of  Paradise,  [xlix.] 

This  subject  has  been  treated  of  before  (see  a  former  note). 
I  will  here  only,  by  way  of  comment,  direct  attention  to  the 
bet,  that  pictures  of  animals  and  other  productions  of  Nature, 
M  seen  in  conservatories,  menageries  and  museums,  &c.,  would 
do  little  for  the  national  mind,  nay,  they  would  be  rather  in- 
JQnons  to  it,  if  the  imagination  were  excluded  by  the  presence 
of  the  object,  more  or  less  out  of  the  state  of  Nature.  If  it  wero 
not  that  we  learn  to  talk  and  think  of  the  lion  and  the  eagle, 
the  palm-tree,  and  even  the  cedar,  from  the  impassioned  intro- 
duction of  them  so  frequently  in  Holy  Scripture^  and  by  great 
poets,  and  divines  who  write  as  poets,  the  spiritual  part  of  our 
^taie,  and  therefore  the  higher  part  of  it,  would  derive  no 
u^efit  from  such  intercourse  with  such  subjects. 

179.  *  A  Jewish  Family,   [l.] 

Coleridge  and  my  daughter  and  I  in  1828  passed  a  fortnight 
^n  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  principally  under  the  hospitable 
^i  of  Mr.  Aders  at  Gotesburg,  but  two  days  of  the  time  were 
9®Qt  at  St.  Goa  or  in  rambles  among  the  neighbouring  vallies. 
It  Was  at  St.  Goa  that  I  saw  the  Jewish  family  here  described, 
^ngh  exceedingly  poor,  and  in  rags,  they  were  not  less  beau- 
tifiil  than  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  them  appear.    We  had 

VOL.  m.  E 
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taken  a  little  dinner  \^itli  us  in  a  basket,  and  invited  them  to 
partake  of  it,  which  the  mother  refused  to  do  both  for  herself 
and  her  children,  saying  it  was  with  them  a  fast-day ;  adding 
diffidently,  that  whether  such  observances  were  right  or  wrong, 
she  felt  it  her  duty  to  keep  them  strictly.  The  Jews,  who  are 
numerous  in  this  part  of  the  Rhine,  greatly  surpass  the  German 
peasantry  in  the  beauty  of  their  features  and  in  the  intelligence 
of  their  countenances.  But  the  lower  classes  of  the  German 
peasantry  have,  here  at  least,  the  air  of  people  grievously  op- 
prest.  Nursing  mothers  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  and  twenty 
often  look  haggard  and  far  more  decayed  and  withered  than 
women  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  twice  their  age.  This 
comes  from  being  under-fed  and  over-worked  in  their  vineyards 
in  a  hot  and  glaring  sun.  [In  pencil  on  opposite  page — The 
three  went  from  my  house  in  Bryanston-street,  London — ^E.  Q.} 

180.  *  On  the  Power  of  Sound,  [u.] 

Bydal  Mount,  1828.  I  have  often  regretted  that  my  tour  in 
Ireland,  chiefly  performed  in  the  short  days  of  October  in  a 
carriage  and  four  (I  was  with  Mr.  Marshall),  supplied  my  me- 
mory with  so  few  images  that  were  new  and  with  so  little  motive 
to  write.  The  lines,  however,  in  this  poem,  *  Thou  too  he 
heard,  lone  eagle !'  &c.,  were  suggested  near  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way, or  rather  at  the  promontory  of  Fairhead,  where  a  pair  of 
eagles  wheeled  above  our  heads,  and  darted  o£f  as  if  to  hide 
themselves  in  a  blaze  of  sky  made  by  the  setting  sun. 

181.  Peter  Bell:  a  Tale. 

Dedication. 

*VnuLi'BmtkNamef' 

*  Brutus  wiU  start  a  Spirit  as  soon  as  Giesar  !* 

To  Robert  Southey,  Esq.,  P.L.,  etc.,  etc. 

My  dear  Friend, 

The  Tale  of  '  Peter  Bell,'  which  I  now  introduce  to 
your  notice,  and  to  that  of  the  PubUc,  has,  in  its  Manuscripts 
state,  nearly  survived  its  minority: — for  it  first  saw  the  light  in 
the  summer  of  1798.  During  this  long  interval,  pains  have 
been  taken  at  difiercnt  times  to  make  the  production  less  un- 
worthy of  a  favourable  reception ;  or,  rather,  to  fit  it  for  filling 
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j)€rmanently  a  Btation,  however  humble,  in  the  Literature  of  our  y 
Country.  This  has,  indeed,  been  the  aim  of  all  my  endeavours  ^ 
in  Poetry,  which,  you  know,  have  been  sufficiently  laborious  to 
prove  that  I  deem  the  Art  not  lightly  to  be  approached ;  and 
that  the  attainment  of  excellence  in  it  may  laudably  be  made  the 
principal  object  of  intellectudLpuxanit  by  any  man  who,  with 
reasonable  consideration  of  circumstances,  has  faith  in  his  own 
iflapulses.  ^^^ 

The  Poem  of  *  Peter  Bell,'  as  the  Prologue  will  show,  was  U^ 
composed  under  a  belief  that  the  Imagination  not  only  does  not 
require  for  its  exercise  the  intervention  of  supernatural  agency, 
bat  that,  though  such  agency  be  excluded,  the  faculty  may  be 
called  forth  as  imperiously  and  for  kindred  results  of  pleasure, 
by  incidents,  within  the  compass  of  poetic  probability,  in  the 
humblest  departments  of  daily  life.  Since  that  Prologue  was^^ 
written,  you  have  exhibited  most  splendid  effects  of  judicious 
daring,  in  the  opposite  and  usual  course.  Let  this  acknowledg- 
ment make  my  peace  with  the  lovers  of  the  supernatural ;  and  I 
am  persuaded  it  will  be  admitted  that  to  you,  as  a  Master  in 
that  province  of  the  art,  thg  following  Tale,  whether  from  con- 
trast or  congruity,  is  not  an  inappropriate  offering.  Accept  it, 
then,  as  a  public  testimony  of  affectionate  admiration  from  one 
with  whose  name  yours  has  been  often  coupled  (to  use  your  own 
words)  for  evil  and  for  good ;  and  believe  me  to  be,  with  earnest 
wishes  that  life  and  health  may  be  granted  you  to  complete  the 
many  important  works  in  which  you  are  engaged,  and  with  high 
respect. 

Most  faithfully,  yours, 

William  Wordsworth. 

Bydal  Monnt,  April  7, 1819. 

182.  Peter  Bell :  the  Poem. 

Alfoxden,  1798.  Founded  upon  an  anecdote  which  I  read 
in  a  newspaper,  of  an  ass  being  found  hanging  his  head  over  a 
canal  in  a  wretched  posture.  Upon  examination  a  dead  body 
was  found  in  the  water,  and  proved  to  be  the  body  of  its  master. 
The  countenance,  gait,  and  figure  of  Peter  were  taken  from  a 
wild  rover  with  whom  I  walked  from  Builth,  on  the  river  Wye, 
downwards,  nearly  as  £Eur  as  the  town  of  Hay.  He  told  me 
stnunge  atories.    It  has  always  been  a  pleasure  to  me,  through 
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life,  to  catch  at  every  opportanity  that  has  occurred  in  my  ram* 
hies  of  becoming  acquainted  with  this  class  of  people.  The 
number  of  Peter's  wives  was  taken  from  the  trespasses,  in  thi9 
way,  of  a  lawless  creature  who  lived  in  the  county  of  Durham ,. 
and  used  to  be  attended  by  many  women,  sometimes  not  less 
than  half  a  dozen,  as  disorderly  as  himself;  and  a  story  went  in 
the  country,  that  he  had  been  heard  to  say  while  they  were  quar- 
relling, *  Why  can't  you  be  quiet,  there's  none  so  many  of  you.' 
Benoni,  or  the  child  of  sorrow,  I  knew  when  I  was  a  school-boy. 
His  mother  had  been  deserted  by  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,  she  herself  being  a  gentlewoman  by  birth.  The  circum- 
stances of  her  story  were  told  me  by  my  dear  old  dame,  Ann 

.  Tyson,  who  was  her  confidante.     The  lady  died  broken-hearted. 

"4  In  the  woods  of  Alfoxden  I  used  to  take  great  delight  in  notic- 
ing the  habits,  tricks,  and  physiognomy  of  asses ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  I  was  thus  put  upon  writing  the  poem  out  of  liking 

fpr  the  creature  that  is  so  often  dreadfully  abused.     The  crescent 

moon,  which  makes  such  a  figure  in  the  prologue,  assumed  this 
character  one  eveniug  while  I  was  watching  its  beauty  in  front 
of  Alfoxden  House.  I  intended  this  poem  for  the  volume  before 
spoken  of,  but  it  was  not  published  for  more  than  twenty  years 
afterwards.  The  worship  of  the  Methodists,  or  Ranters,  is  often 
heard  during  the  stillness  of  the  summer  evening,  in  the  country, 
with  affecting  accompaniments  of  rural  beauty.  In  both  the 
psalmody  and  voice  of  the  preacher  there  is,  not  unfrequently, 
much  solemnity  likely  to  impress  the  feelings  of  the  rudest 
characters  under  favourable  circumstances. 

Potter  (foot-note). 
*  A  Potter,  Sir,  he  was  by  trade'  (Pt.  I.  L  11). 
In  the  dialect  of  the  North,  a  hawker  of  earthenware  is  thus 
designated. 

Vn.  MISCELLANEOUS  SONNETS. 

Part  I. 
188.  *  Commencement  of  writing  of  Sonnets. 

In  the  cottage  of  Town-End,  one  afternoon  in  1801,  my 
sister  read  to  mo  the  sonnets  of  Milton.  I  had  long  been  well 
acquainted  with  them,  but  I  was  particularly  struck  on  that  oc- 
casion with  the  dignified  simplicity  and  majestic  harmony  that 
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runs  through  most  of  them — in  character  so  totally  diflferent 
from  the  Italian,  and  still  more  so  from  Shakespeare's  fine  son- 
nets. I  took  fire^  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  and  produced 
three  sonnets  the  same  afternoon — the  first  I  ever  wrote,  except 
an  irregular  one  at  school.  Of  these  three,  the  only  one  I  dis- 
tinctly remember  is  '  I  grieved  for  Buonaparte,'  &c.  One  was 
never  written  down  ;  the  third,  which  was  I  believe  preserved,  I 
cannot  particularise. 

184.  Admonition, 

*  Well  mays't  thou  halt,'  &c.  [11.] 

Intended  more  particularly  for  the  perusal  of  those  who  have 
happened  to  be  enamoured  of  some  beautiful  place  of  retreat  in 
the  Country  of  the  Lakes. 

185.  *  Sonnet  iv. 

*  Beaumont !  it  was  thy  wish/  &c. 

This  was  presented  to  me  by  Sir  George  Beaumont,  with  a 
view  to  the  erection  of  a  house  upon  it,  for  the  sake  of  being 
near  to  Coleridge,  then  living,  and  likely  to  remain,  at  Greta 
Hall,  near  Keswick.  The  severe  necessities  that  prevented  this 
arose  from  his  domestic  situation.  This  little  property,  with  a 
considerable  addition  that  still  leaves  it  very  small,  lies  beauti- 
fully upon  the  banks  of  a  rill  that  gurgles  down  the  side  of 
Skiddaw ;  and  the  orchard  and  other  parts  of  the  grounds  com- 
mand a  magnificent  prospect  of  Derwent  Water,  the  Mountains 
of  Borrowdale  and  Newlands.  Not  many  years  ago  I  gave  the 
place  to  my  daughter.  [In  pencil  on  opposite  page  in  Mrs. 
Quillinan's  handwriting — Many  years  ago,  sir,  for  it  was  given 
when  she  was  a  frail  feeble  monthling.] 

186.  *  Sonnet  vi. 

*  There  is  a  little  unpretending  riU.' 

This  rill  trickles  down  the  hillside  into  Windermere  near 
Lowood.  My  sister  and  I,  on  our  first  visit  together  to  this 
part  of  the  country,  walked  from  Kendal,  and  we  rested  to  re- 
fresh ourselves  by  the  side  of  the  Lake  where  the  streamlet  falls 
into  it.  This  sonnet  was  written  some  years  after  in  recollec- 
tion of  that  happy  ramble,  that  most  happy  day  and  hour. 
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187.  *  Sonnet  vni. 

*  The  fairest,  brightest  hues,'  &c. 

Suggested  at  Hackett,  which  is  the  craggy  ridge  that  rises 
between  the  two  Langdales,  and  looks  towards  Windermere. 
The  cottage  of  Hackett  was  often  visited  by  us  ;  and  at  the  time 
when  this  sonnet  was  written,  and  long  after,  was  occupied  by 
the  husband  and  wife  described  in  *  The  Excursion,'  where  it  is 
mentioned  that  she  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  in  the  front  of 
the  dwelling  with  a  light  to  guide  her  husband  home  at  night. 
The  same  cottage  is  alluded  to  in  the  Epistle  to  Sir  G.  Beau- 
mont as  that  from  which  the  female  peasant  hailed  us  on  our 
morning  journey.  The  musician  mentioned  in  the  sonnet  was 
the  Rev.  P.  Tilbrook  of  Peterhouse,  who  remodelled  the  Ivy  Cot- 
tage at  Bydal  after  he  had  purchased  it. 

188.  '  The  Genius.' 

'  Such  strains  of  rapture  as  the  Geuius  played. 
See  the  *  Vision  of  Mirza'  in  the  Spectator. 

189.  *  Sonnet  ix. 
Upon  the  sight  of  a  beautiful  picture. 

This  was  written  when  we  dwelt  in  the  Parsonage  at  Gras- 
mere.  The  principal  features  of  the  picture  are  Bredon  Hill  and 
Cloud  Hill,  near  Coleorton.  I  shall  never  forget  the  happy  feel- 
ing with  which  my  heart  was  filled  when  I  was  impelled  to 
compose  this  sonnet.  We  resided  only  two  years  in  this  house ; 
and  during  the  last  half  of  this  time,  which  was  after  this  poem 
had  been  written,  we  lost  our  two  children,  Thomas  and  Cathe- 
rine. Our  sorrow  upon  these  events  often  brought  it  to  my 
mind,  and  cast  me  upon  the  support  to  which  the  last  line  of  it 
gives  expression  : 

*  The  appropriate  calm  of  blest  eternity.' 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  we  still  possess  the  picture. 
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190.  *  Sonnet  xi. 
Aerial  Rock. 

A  projecting  point  of  Loughrigg,  nearly  in  front  of  Rydal 
Mount.  Thence  looking  at  it,  you  are  struck  with  the  boldness 
of  its  aspect ;  but  walking  under  it,  you  admire  the  beauty  of  its 
details.  It  is  vulgarly  called  Holme-scar,  probably  from  the  in- 
sulated pasture  by  the  waterside  below  it. 

191.  *  Sonnet  xv. 
The  Wild  Duck's  Nest. 

I  observed  this  beautiful  nest  on  the  largest  island  of  Rydal 
Water. 

192.  *  Sonnet  xix. 

*  Grief  thou  hast  lost,'  &c. 

I  could  write  a  treatise  of  lamentation  upon  the  changes 
brought  about  among  the  cottages  of  Westmoreland  by  the 
silence  of  the  spinning-wheel.  During  long  winter's  nights  and 
wet  days^  the  wheel  upon  which  wool  was  spun  gave  employment 
to  a  great  part  of  a  family.  The  old  man,  however  infirm,  was 
able  to  card  the  wool,  as  he  sate  in  the  corner  by  the  fire-side ; 
and  often,  when  a  boy,  have  I  admired  the  cylinders  of  carded 
wool  which  were  softly  laid  upon  each  other  by  his  side.  Two 
wheels  were  often  at  work  on  the  same  floor,  and  others  of  the 
family,  chiefly  the  little  children,  were  occupied  in  teazing  and 
clearing  the  wool  to  fit  it  for  the  hand  of  the  carder.  So  that 
all,  except  the  infants,  were  contributing  to  mutual  support. 
Such  was  the  employment  that  prevailed  in  the  pastoral  vales. 
Where  wool  was  not  at  hand,  in  the  small  rural  towns,  the  wheel 
for  spinning  flax  was  almost  in  as  constant  use,  if  knitting  was 
not  preferred;  which  latter  occupation  had  the  advantage  (in 
some  cases  disadvantage)  that  not  being  of  necessity  stationary, 
it  allowed  of  gossiping  about  from  house  to  house,  which  good 
housewives  reckojoied  an  idlp  thing. 

193.  *  Sonnet  xxn. 
Decay  of  Piety. 

Attendance  at  church  on  prayer-days,  Wednesdays  and  Fri- 
days and  holidays,  received  a  shock  at  the  Revolution.     It  is 
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now,  however,  happily  reviving.  The  ancient  people  described 
in  this  sonnet  were  among  the  last  of  that  pious  class.  May  we 
hope  that  the  practice  now  in  some  degree  renewed  will  continne 
to  spread. 

194.  *  Sonnets  xxiv.  xxv.  xrvi. 

Translations  from  Michael  Angelo,  done  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Duppa,  whose  acquaintance  I  made  through  Mr.  Southey.  Mr. 
Duppa  was  engaged  in  writing  the  life  of  Michael  Angelo,  and 
applied  to  Mr.  Southey  and  myself  to  furnish  some  specimens  of 
his  poetic  genius. 

195.  *  Sonnet  xxvn. 

*  Sarprised  by  joy,'  &c. 

This  was  in  fact  suggested  by  my  daughter  Catherine  long 
after  her  death. 

196.  *  Sonnets  xxvni.  xxrx. 

*  Mothought  I  saw,'  &c.  *  Even  so  for  me/  &c. 

The  latter  part  of  the  first  of  these  was  a  great  favourite  with 
my  sister,  Sara  Hutchinson.  When  I  saw  her  lying  in  death,  I 
could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  compose  the  sonnet  that  follows. 

197.  *  Sonnet  xxx. 

*  It  is  a  beauteous  evening,'  &c. 

This  was  composed  on  the  beach  near  Calais,  in  the  autumn 
of  1802. 

198.  *  Sonnet  xxxvi. 

*  Calvert !  it  must  not  be,'  &c. 

This  young  man,  Raisley  Calvert,  to  whom  I  was  so  much 
indebted,  died  at  Penrith,  179 — . 
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199.  *  Sonnet  iv. 
*  From  the  dark  chambers,'  &c. 

Composed  in  Edinburgh,  during  my  Scotch  tour  with  Mary 
and  Sara,  in  the  year  1814.  Poor  Gillies  never  rose  above  the 
course  of  extravagance  in  which  he  was  at  that  time  living,  and 
which  soon  reduced  him  to  poverty  and  all  its  degrading  shifts. 
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mendicity  being  far  from  the  worst.  I  grieve  whenever  I  think 
of  him ;  for  he  was  far  from  being  without  genius,  and  had  a 
generous  heart — which  is  not  always  to  be  found  in  men  given 
up  to  profusion.  He  was  nephew  of  Lord  Gillies,  the  Scotch 
judge,  and  also  of  the  historian  of  Greece.  He  was  cousin  of 
Miss  Margaret  Gillies,  who  painted  so  many  portraits  with  suc- 
cess in  our  house. 

200.  *  Sonnet  v. 

*  Fool,  prime  of  life/  &c. 

Suggested  by  observation  of  the  way  in  which  a  young 
friend,  whom  I  do  B9t  choose  to  name,  misspent  his  time  and 
misapplied  his  talents.  He  took  afterwards  a  better  course,  and 
became  an  useful  member  of  society,  respected,  I  believe,  wherever 
he  has  been  known. 

201.  *  Sonnet  vi. 

'  I  watch,  and  long  have  watched/  &c. 
Suggested  in  front  of  Rydal  Mount,  the  rocky  parapet  being 
the  summit  of  Loughrigg  Fell  opposite.     Not  once  only  but  a 
hundred  times  have  the  feelings  of  this  sonnet  been  awakened 
by  the  same  objects  from  the  same  place. 

202.  Sonnet  \n. 

*  The  ungenial  Hollow/ 

See  the  *  Phaedon'  of  Plato,  by  which  this  sonnet  was  sug- 
gested. 

208.  Sonnet  vin. 

*  For  the  whole  weight/  &c. 
Composed,  almost  extempore,  in  a  short  walk  on  the  western 
side  of  Bydal  Lake. 

204.  *  Sonnet  x. 
*  Mark  the  concentred  hazels/  &c. 
Suggested  in  the  wild  hazel-wood  at  foot  of  Helm-Crag, 
where  the  stone  still  lies,  with  others  of  like  form  and  character, 
though  much  of  the  wood  that  veiled  it  from  the  glare  of  day  has 
been  felled.  This  beautiful  ground  was  lately  purchased  by  our 
friend,  Mrs.  Fletcher,  the  ancient  owners,  most  respected  per- 
sons, being  obliged  to  part  with  it  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
prudence, if  not  misconduct,  of  a  son.  It  is  gratifying  to  men- 
tion that  instead  of  murmuring  and  repining  at  this  change  of 
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fortune  they  offered  their  services  to  Mrs.  Fletcher,  the  husband 
as  an  out-door  labourer  and  the  wife  as  a  domestic  servant.  I 
have  witnessed  the  pride  and  pleasure  with  which  the  man 
worked  at  improvements  of  the  ground  round  the  house.  In- 
deed he  expressed  them  to  me  himself,  and  the  countenance  and 
manner  of  his  wife  always  denoted  feelings  of  the  same  char- 
acter. I  believe  a  similar  disposition  to  contentment  under 
change  of  fortune  is  common  among  the  class  to  which  these 
good  people  belong.  Yet,  in  proof  that  to  part  with  their  patri- 
mony is  most  painful  to  them,  I  may  refer  to  those  stanzas  en- 
titled '  Repentance,'  no  inconsiderable  part  of  which  was  taken 
verbatim  from  the  language  of  the  speaker  himself.  [In  pencil 
—Herself,  M.  N.J 

205.  *  Sonnet  xi. 
*  Dark  and  more  dark/  &c, 

October  8d  or  4th,  1802.  Composed  after  a  journey  over 
the  Hambleton  Hills,  on  a  day  memorable  to  me — the  day  of 
my  marriage.  The  horizon  commanded  by  those  hills  is  most 
magnificent. 

The  next  day,  while  we  were  travelling  in  a  posb-chaise  up 
Wensley  Dale,  we  were  stopt  by  one  of  the  horses  proving 
restiff,  and  were  obliged  to  wait  two  hours  in  a  severe  storm 
before  the  post-boy  could  fetch  from  the  Inn  another  to  supply 
its  place.  The  spot  was  in  front  of  Bolton  Hall,  where  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  was  kept  prisoner  soon  after  her  unfortunate 
landing  at  Workington.  The  place  then  belonged  to  the 
Scroopes,  and  memorials  of  her  are  yet  preseiTed  there.  To 
beguile  the  time  I  composed  a  sonnet.  The  subject  was  our 
own  confinement  contrasted  with  hers ;  but  it  was  not  thought 
worthy  of  being  preserved. 

206.  *  Sonnet  xin. 
*  While  not  a  leaf,'  &c. 
September  1815.  '  For  me,  who  under  kindlier  laws,'  &c. 
(1.  9).  This  conclusion  has  more  than  once,  to  my  great  regret, 
excited  painfully  sad  feelings  in  the  hearts  of  young  persons 
fond  of  poetry  and  poetic  composition  by  contrast  of  their  feeble 
and  declining  health  with  that  state  of  robust  constitution  which 
prompted  me  to  rejoice  in  a  season  of  frost  and  snow  as  more 
favourable  to  the  Muses  than  summer  itself. 
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207.  *  Sonnet  xiv. 

*  How  clear,  how  keen,'  &c. 

Noyember  Ist.  Saggested  on  the  banks  of  the  Bratbay  by 
the  sight  of  Langdale  Pikes.  It  is  delightful  to  remember 
those  moments  of  £Eur-distant  days,  which  probably  would  have 
been  forgotten  if  the  impression  had  not  been  transferred  to 
Terse.     The  same  observation  applies  to  the  rest. 

208.  *  Smnet  xv. 

*  One  who  was  suffering,'  &c. 
Composed  during  a  storm  in  Rydal  Wood  by  the  side  of  a 
torrent. 

209.  *  Sonnet  xvin. 
*  Lady,  the  songs  of  Spring,'  &c. 
1807.  To  Lady  Beaumont.  The  winter  garden  of  Coleorton, 
bdiioned  out  of  an  old  quarry  under  the  superintendence  and 
direction  of  Mrs.  Wordsworth  and  my  sister  Dorothy,  during 
4e  Winter  and  Spring  of  the  year  we  resided  there. 

210.  *  Sonnet  xix. 

'  There  is  a  pleasure,'  &c. 
Written  on  a  journey  from  Brinsop  Court,  Herefordshire. 

211.  *  Sonnet  xxix. 
*  Tliough  narrow,'  &c, 

1807.  Coleorton.  This  old  man's  name  was  Mitchell.  He 
^»  in  all  his  ways  and  conversation,  a  great  curiosity,  both 
iJidividnally  and  as  a  representatiye  of  past  times.  His  chief 
^Diployment  was  keeping  watch  at  night  by  pacing  round  the 
Jwufie  at  that  time  building,  to  keep  oflf  depredators.  He  has 
wen  told  me  gravely  of  having  seen  the  *  Seven  Whistlers  and 
*fi  Bounds'  as  here  described.  Among  the  groves  of  Cole- 
^^n,  where  I  became  familiar  with  the  habits  and  notions  of 
^  Mitchell,  there  was  also  a  labourer  of  whom  I  regret  I  had 
^  personal  knowledge ;  for,  more  than  forty  years  after,  when 
'^  Was  become  an  old  man,  I  learnt  that  while  I  was  composing 
^^Bes,  which  I  usually  did  aloud,  he  took  much  pleasure,  un- 
'Oion  to  me,  in  following  my  steps,  that  he  might  catch  the 
^idfl  I  uttered,  and,  what  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  several 
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lines  caught  in  this  way  kept  their  place  in  his  memory.  My 
volumes  have  lately  heen  given  to  him,  by  my  informant,  and 
surely  he  must  have  been  gratified  to  meet  in  print  his  old  ac- 
quaintance. 

212.  *  Sonnet  xxx. 
*  Four  fiery  steeds,'  &c. 

Suggested  on  the  road  between  Preston  and  Lancaster,  where 
it  first  gives  a  view  of  the  Lake  country,  and  composed  on  the 
same  day,  on  the  roof  of  the  coach. 

218.  *  Sonnet  xxxi. 
*  Brook !  whose  society,'  &c. 

Also  composed  on  the  roof  of  a  coach,  on  my  way  to  France, 
September  1802. 

214.  *  Sonnets  xxxm.-v. 
'  Waters.' 
Waters  (as  Mr.  Westall  informs  us  in  the  letter-press  pre- 
fixed to  his  admirable  views  [of  the  Caves,  &c.  of  Yorkshire] ) 
are  invariably  found  to  flow  through  these  caverns. 
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215.  *  Sonnet  vi. 

*  Fame  tells  of  Groves,'  &c. 

Wallachia  is  the  country  alluded  to. 

216.  *  Sonnet  vii. 

*  Where  lively  ground,'  &c. 

This  parsonage  was  the  residence  of  my  friend  Jones,  and  is 
particularly  described  in  another  note. 

217.  *  Sonnet  ix. 

'  A  stream  to  mingle,'  &c. 

In  this  Vale  of  Meditation  [*  Glen  Mywr'J  my  friend  Jones 
resided,  having  been  allowed  by  his  Diocesan  to  fix  himself  there 
without  resigning  his  living  in  Oxfordshire.  He  was  with  my 
wife  and  daughter  and  me  when  we  visited  these  celebrated 
ladies,  who  had  retired,  as  one  may  say,  into  notice  in  this  vale. 
Their  cottage  lay  directly  in  the  road  between  London  and 
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DabliOy  and  they  were,  of  course,  visited  by  their  Irish  friends 
as  well  as  innumerable  strangers.  They  took  much  delight  in 
passing  jokes  on  our  friend  Jones's  plumpness,  ruddy  cheeks, 
and  smiling  countenance,  as  little  suited  to  a  hermit  living  in 
the  Vale  of  Meditation.  We  all  thought  there  was  ample  room 
for  retort  on  his  part,  so  curious  was  the  appearance  of  these 
ladies,  so  elaborately  sentimental  about  themselves  and  their 
taro  AWergo,  as  they  named  it  in  an  inscription  on  a  tree  that 
stood  opposite,  the  endearing  epithet  being  preceded  by  the 
word  Ecco  f  calling  upon  the  saunterer  to  look  about  him.  So 
oddly  was  one  of  these  ladies  attired  that  we  took  her,  at  a  little 
distance,  for  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  with  a  crucifix  and  relics 
hung  at  his  neck.  They  were  without  caps ;  their  hair  bushy 
and  white  as  snow,  which  contributed  to  the  mistake. 

218.  Sonnet  xi. 
In  the  Woods  of  Rydal. 

This  Sonnet,  as  Poetry,  explains  itself,  yet  the  scene  of  the 
incident  having  been  a  wild  wood,  it  may  be  doubted,  as  a  point 
of  natnral  history,  whether  the  bird  was  aware  that  his  atten- 
tions were  bestowed  upon  a  human,  or  even  a  living  creature. 
But  a  Redbreast  will  perch  upon  the  foot  of  a  gardener  at  work, 
tnd  alight  on  the  handle  of  the  spade  when  his  hand  is  half 
^pon  it.  This  I  have  seen.  And  under  my  own  roof  I  have 
^tnessed  affecting  instances  of  the  creature's  friendly  visits  to 
tke  chambers  of  sick  persons,  as  described  in  the  verses  to  the 
Abreast  [No.  88] .  One  of  these  welcome  intruders  used  fre- 
^nUy  to  roost  upon  a  nail  in  the  wall,  from  which  a  picture 
^  hong,  and  was  ready,  as  morning  came,  to  pipe  his  song  in 
^^  hearing  of  the  invalid,  who  had  been  long  confined  to  her 
^^*  These  attachments  to  a  particular  person,  when  marked 
^d  continued,  used  to  be  reckoned  ominous ;  but  the  super- 
^tion  is  passing  away. 

219.  *  Sonnet  xni. 
•While  Anna's  peers,*  &c. 

This  is  taken  from  the  account  given  by  Miss  Jewsbury  of 
^  pleasure  she  derived,  when  long  confined  to  her  bed  by 
li^ess^  from  the  inanimate  object  on  which  this  Sonnet  turns* 
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220.  *  Sonnet  xv. 

*  Wait,  pritlie©  wait,'  &c. 

The  fate  of  this  poor  dove,  as  described,  was  told  to  me  at 
Brinsop  Court  by  the  young  lady  to  whom  I  have  given  the 
name  of  Lesbia. 

221.  *  Sonnet  xvi. 

*  Unquiet  cliildliood,'  &c. 

The  infant  was  Mary  Monkhouse,  the  only  daughter  of  our 
friend  and  cousin  Thomas  Monkhouse. 

222.  *  Sonnet  xvn. 

*  Such  age  how  beautiful  !*  &c. 
Lady  Fitzgerald  as  described  to  me  by  Lady  Beaumont. 

223.  *  Sonnet  xvin. 

*  Rotlia !  my  spiritual  child,'  Ac. 

Botha,  the  daughter  of  my  son-in-law  Mr.  Quillinan. 

224.  Tlie  Rotha. 
*  The  peaceful  mountain  stream,'  &c. 

The  river  Rotha,  that  flows  into  Windermere  from  the 
Lakes  of  Grasmere  and  Bydal. 

226.  *  Sonnet  xix. 
*  Miserrimus.' 

Many  conjectures  have  been  formed  as  to  the  person  who 
lies  under  this  stone.  Nothing  appears  to  be  known  for  a  cer- 
tainty. ?  The  Bev.  Mr.  Morris,  a  Nonconformist,  a  sufierer  for 
conscience'  sake ;  a  worthy  man,  who  having  been  deprived  of 
his  benefice  after  the  accession  of  William  III.  lived  to  an  old 
age  in  extreme  destitution,  on  the  alms  of  charitable  Jacobites. 

226.  *  Sojuiet  xx. 
*  While  poring,'  &c. 

My  attention  to  these  antiquities  was  directed  by  Mr.  Wal- 
ker, son  to  the  itinerant  Eidouranian  philosopher.  The  beauti- 
ful pavement  was  discovered  within  a  few  yards  of  the  front  door 
of  his  parsonage^  and  appeared  (from  the  site  in  full  view  of 
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seyeral  hills  upon  which  there  had  formerly  been  Boman  en- 
campments) as  if  it  might  have  been  the  villa  of  the  commander 
of  the  forces;  at  least  such  was  Mrs.  W.'s  conjecture. 

227.  *  Sonnet  xxi. 

•  Chatsworth  I  thy  stately  mansion,*  Ac. 

I  have  reason  to  remember  the  day  that  gave  rise  to  this 
Sonnet,  the  6th  of  November  1830.     Having  undertaken— a 
great  feat  for  me — to  ride  my  daughter's  pony  from  Westmore- 
luid  to  Cambridge,  that  she  might  have  the  use  of  it  while  on  a 
^t  to  her  uncle  at  Trinity  Lodge,  on  my  way  from  Bakewell 
^  Matlock  I  turned  aside  to  Chatsworth,  and  had  scarcely  grati- 
fied my  curiosity  by  the  sight  of  that  celebrated  place  before 
ttere  came  on  a  severe  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  which  continued 
*'H  I  reached  Derby,  both  man  and  pony  in  a  pitiable  plight. 
*or  myself  I  went  to  bed  at  noon-day.     In  the  course  of  that 
JOQrney  I  had  to  encounter  a  storm  worse  if  possible,  in  which 
*ie  pony  could  (or  would)  only  make  his  way  slantwise.     I 
Dieation  this  merely  to  add,  that  notwithstanding  this  batter- 
^S»  1  composed  on  pony-back  the  lines  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
^^^ge  Beaumont,  suggested  during  my  recent  visit  to  Cole- 

228.  *  Sonnet  xxtt. 

*  Tis  said  that  to  the  brow/  &c. 

*I?his  pleasing  tradition  was  told  me  by  the  coachman  at 
wbo^i^  ride  I  sate  while  he  drove  down  the  dale,  he  pointing  to 
^^  threes  on  the  hiU  as  he  related  the  story, 

229.  *  Sonnet  xxm. 

'  Untouched  through  all  severity  of  cold.' 

^Ihis  was  also  conmiunicated  to  me  by  a  coachman  in  the 

•■^e  way.    In  the  course  of  my  many  coach  rambles  and  jour- 

^Tb,  which,  during  the  daytime  always,  and  often  in  the  night, 

^^re  taken  on  the  outside  of  the  coach,  I  had  good  and  frequent 

^portunities  of  learning  the  character  of  this  class  of  men.    One 

i^ixiark  I  made,  that  is  worth  recording,  that  whenever  I  had 

<^ctarion  especially  to  notice  their  well-ordered,  respectful,  and 

^d  behavioor  to  women,  of  whatever  age,  I  found  them,  I  may 

Mj  almost  always,  to  be  married  men. 
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230.  *  Sonnet  xxrv. 

*  Go,  faithful  Tishart/  Ac. 

The  six  last  lines  of  this  sonnet  are  not  written  for  poetical 
effect,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  which  in  more  than  one  instance 
could  not  escape  my  notice  in  the  servants  of  the  house. 

231.  *  Sonnet  xxv. 

*  WTiy  art  tliou  silent  f 

In  the  month  of  January  [blank] ,  when  Dora  and  I  were 
walking  from  Town-End,  Grasmere,  across  the  vale,  snow  being 
on  the  ground,  she  espied  in  the  thick  though  leafless  hedge  a 
bird's-nest  half  filled  with  snow.  Out  of  this  comfortless  ap- 
pearance arose  this  Sonnet,  which  was,  in  fact,  written  without 
the  least  reference  to  any  individual  object,  but  merely  to  prove 
to  myself  that  I  could,  if  I  thought  fit,  write  in  a  strain  that 
poets  have  been  fond  of.  On  the  14th  of  February  in  the  same 
year,  my  daughter,  in  a  sportive  mood,  sent  it  as  a  Yalentine 
under  a  fictitious  name  to  her  cousin  C.  W. 

232.  *  Sonnet  xxvi. 
*  Haydon !  let  worthier  judges,*  Ac. 

This  Sonnet,  though  said  to  be  written  on  seeing  the  por- 
trait of  Napoleon,  was  in  fact  composed  some  time  after,  ex- 
tempore, in  Bydal  Mount.  [In  pencil — But  it  was  said  in  prose 
in  Haydon's  studio,  for  I  was  present :  relate  the  facts  and  why 
it  was  versified.] 

233.  *  Sonnet  xxvii. 

*  A  poet !  —Ho  hatli  put,'  &c. 

I  was  impelled  to  "write  this  Sonnet  by  the  disgusting  fre- 
quency with  which  the  word  artisticaly  imported  with  other  im- 
pertinencies  from  the  Germans,  is  employed  by  writers  of  the 
present  day.  For  'artistical*  let  them  substitute  'artificial/ 
and  the  poetry  written  on  this  system,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
will  be,  for  the  most  part,  much  better  characterised, 

234.  *  Sonnet  xxvin. 

'  The  most  alluring  clouds,'  &c. 

Hundreds  of  times  have  I  seen  hanging  about  and  above  the 
Yale  of  Bydal,  clouds  that  might  have  given  birth  to  this  Sonnet ; 
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Tirhich  was  thrown  ofif,  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  one  even- 
ing when  I  was  returning  home  from  the  favourite  walk  of  ours 
along  the  Botha,  under  Loughrigg. 

235.  *  Sonnet  xxix. 

*  By  Art's  bold  prhilege,'  &c. 

This  was  composed  while  I  was  ascending  Helvelyn  in 
company  with  my  daughter  and  her  husband.  She  was  on 
horseback,  and  rode  to  the  very  top  of  the  hill  without  once  dis- 
mounting :  a  feat  which  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  perform  ex- 
cept during  a  season  of  dry  weather,  and  a  guide  with  whom  we 
fell  in  on  the  mountain  told  us  he  believed  it  had  never  been 
accomplished  before  by  any  one. 

286.  *  Sonnet  xxxn. 

*  All  praise  the  likeness/  &c. 

The  picture  which  gave  occasion  to  this  and  the  following 
Sonnet  was  from  the  pencil  of  Miss  M.  Gillies,  who  resided  for 
several  weeks  under  our  roof  at  Bydal  Mount. 

237.  *  Sonnet  xxxn. 
*  Oh,  what  a  wreck/  Ac. 

The  sad  condition  of  poor  Mrs.  Southey  put  me  upon  writing 
this.  It  has  afforded  comfort  to  many  persons  whose  friends 
have  been  similarly  affected. 

288.  *  Sonnet  xxxvn. 
'  Intent  on  gathering  wool/  &c. 

Suggested  by  a  conversation  with  Miss  F.,  who  along  with 
her  Bister  had  during  their  childhood  found  much  delight  in 
sach  gatherings  for  the  purpose  here  alluded  to. 

289.  Sonnet  xlii. 
Wansfel. 
The  Hill  that  rises  to  the  south-east  above  Ambleside. 

240.  Sonnet  xun. 
*  a  little  rural  town.' 

Ambleside. 

TOL.  in.  F 
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Vni.  MEMORIALS  OF  A  TOUR  IN  SCOTLAND,  1808. 

241.  *  Setting  out 

Mr.  Coleridge,  my  sister,  and  myself  started  together  from 
Town-End,  to  make  a  tour  in  Scotland,  August  [14th] .  Poor 
Coleridge  was  at  that  time  in  bad  spirits,  and  somewhat  too 
much  in  love  with  his  own  dejection,  and  he  departed  from  us', 
as  is  recorded  in  my  sister's  Journal,  soon  after  we  left  Loch 
Lomond.  The  verses  that  stand  foremost  among  these  me- 
morials were  not  actually  written  for  the  occasion,  but  trans- 
planted from  my  Epistle  to  Sir  G.  Beaumont. 

242.  *  To  the  Sons  of  Burns  after  visiting  the  Grave  of  their 

Father,  [iv.] 

See,  in  connection  with  these  verses,  two  other  poems  upon 
Bums,  one  composed  actually  at  the  time,  and  the  other,  though 
then  felt,  not  put  into  words  till  several  years  afterwards  [viz. 
*  At  the  Grave  of  Burns,  1803,  Seven  Years  after  his  Death  [n.]  ;' 
and  '  Thoughts  suggested  the  Day  following,  on  the  Banks  of 
Nith,  near  the  Poet's  Residence.'  [in.]  Another  Note  in  I.  F. 
Mss.  is  nearly  the  same  as  this :  viz.  To  be  printed  among  the 
Poems  relating  to  my  first  Tour  in  Scotland :  for  illustrations 
see  my  Sister's  Journal.  It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  the 
second  of  these  pieces,  though  felt  at  the  time,  was  not  com- 
posed till  many  years  after] . 

248.  *  Ellen  Irmn^  or  the  Braes  of  Kirtle.  [v.] 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe,  that  as  there  are  Scotch 
poems  on  this  subject,  in  the  simple  ballad  strain,  I  thought  it 
would  be  both  presumptuous  and  superfluous  to  attempt  treating 
it  in  the  same  way  ;  and  accordingly,  I  chose  a  construction  of 
stanza  quite  new  in  our  language ;  in  fact,  the  same  as  that  of 
Burgher's  '  Leonora,'  except  that  the  first  and  third  lines  do  not 
in  my  stanzas  rhyme.  At  the  outset,  I  threw  out  a  classical 
image,  to  prepare  the  reader  for  the  style  in  which  I  meant  to 
treat  the  story,  and  so  to  preclude  all  comparison.  [Foot-note. — 
The  Kirtle  is  a  river  in  the  southern  part  of  Scotland,  on  the 
banks  of  which  the  events  here  related  took  place.] 
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244.  *Toa  Highland  Girl,  [vi.] 

This  delightful  creature,  and  her  demeanour,  are  particularly 
described  in  my  sister's  Journal.  The  sort  of  prophecy  with 
which  the  verses  conclude  has,  through  6od*s  goodness,  been 
realised ;  and  now,  approaching  the  close  of  my  seventy-third 
year,  I  have  a  most  vivid  remembrance  of  her,  and  the  beautiful 
objects  with  which  she  was  surrounded.  She  is  alluded  to  in 
the  poem  of  '  The  Three  Cottage  Girls,'  among  my  continental 
memorials.  In  illustration  of  this  class  of  poems,  I  have  scarcely 
anything  to  say  beyond  what  is  anticipated  in  my  sister's  fEiithful 
and  admirable  Journal. 

245.  Stepping  Westward,  [viii.] 

While  my  fellow-traveller  and  I  were  walking  by  the  side  of 

Loch  Eetterine  [Katrine]  one  fine  evening  after  sunset,  in  our 

load  to  a  Hut  where,  in  the  course  of  our  Tour,  we  had  been 

bospitably  entertained  some  weeks  before,  we  met,  in  one  of  the 

loneUest  parts  of  that  solitary  region,  two  well-dressed  women, 

one  of  whom  said  to  us,  by  way  of  greeting,  *  What,  you  are 

stepping  westward  ?' 

246.  *  Address  to  Kilcliurn  Castle,  [x.] 

The  first  three  lines  were  thrown  oflf  at  the  moment  I  first 
ttoght  sight  of  the  ruin  from  a  small  eminence  by  the  wayside  ; 
tte  rest  was  added  many  years  after.  [Foot-note. — The  tradition 
w  that  the  Castle  was  built  by  a  Lady  during  the  absence  of  her 
Lord  in  Palestine.] 

247.  *  Rob  Roys  Grave,  [xi.] 

I  have  since  been  told  that  I  was  misinformed  as  to  the 
borial.place  of  Rob  Roy ;  if  so,  I  may  plead  in  excuse  that  I 
^te  on  apparently  good  authority,  namely,  that  of  a  well- 
located  lady,  who  lived  at  the  head  of  the  Lake,  within  a  mile, 
^^  less,  of  the  point  indicated  as  containing  the  remains  of  one 
>o  famous  in  that  neighbourhood.  [Note  prefixed. — The  history 
rffiob  Roy  is  sufficiently  known ;  his  grave  is  near  the  head  of 
I^h  Eetterine,  in  one  of  those  small  pinfold-like  burial-grounds, 
<^f  neglected  and  desolate  appearance,  which  the  traveller  meets 
vith  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.] 
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248.  *  Sonnet  composed  at Castle,  1808.  [xn*] 

The  castle  here  mentioned  was  NidlHIknear  Peebles.  The 
person  alluded  to  was  the  then  Dol^o^^^m^ny.  The  &ct 
was  told  me  by  Walter  Scott.         '% 


249.    Yarrow  Unvisitdd. 

See  the  yarious  Poems  the  scene  ofiQHh  is  laid  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Yarrow ;  in  particular  the  SmdAte  Ballad  of  Ha- 
milton beginning  -fy 

^  Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonnie,  bonil^  Biide, 
Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  winsome  Marrow.' 

260.  The  Matron  of  Jedboron^h  [Jedburgh]  and  her  Husband, 

[XV.] 

At  Jedborough,  my  companion  and  I  went  into  private  lodg- 
ings for  a  few  days ;  and  the  following  Verses  were  called  forth 
by  the  character  and  domestic  situation  of  our  Hostess. 

251.  *  Sonnety  *  jP/y,  some  kind  Harbinger.*  [xvi.] 

This  was  actually  composed  the  last  day  of  our  tour,  between 
Dalston  and  Grasmere. 

252.  *  The  Blind  Highland  Boy.  [xvn.] 

The  story  was  told  me  by  George  Mackreth,  for  many  years 
parish-clerk  of  Grasmere.  He  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  the 
occurrence.  The  vessel  in  reality  was  a  washing-tub,  which  the 
little  fellow  had  met  with  on  the  shore  of  the  loch.  [Appended 
Note. — It  is  recorded  in  Dampier's  Voyages  that  a  boy,  son  of 
the  captain  of  a  man-of-war,  seated  himself  in  a  turtle-shell 
and  floated  in  it  from  the  shore  to  his  father's  ship,  which  lay 
at  anchor  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile.  In  deference  to  the 
opinion  of  a  friend,  I  have  substituted  such  a  shell  for  the  less 
elegant  vessel  in  which  my  blind  Voyager  did  actually  intrust 
himself  to  the  dangerous  current  of  Loch  Leven,  as  was  related 
to  me  by  an  eye-witness.] 
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IX.  MEMORIALS  OF  A  SECOND  TOUR  IN  SCOTLAND,  IHU. 

263. "  S^tggested  by  a  beautiful  Ruin  upon  one  of  tite  islands  of 
Loch  Lomond:  a  place  chosen  for  tIte  retreat  of  a  Bolitart/ 
individual,  from  whom  this  Habitation  acquired  the  name  of 
tlie  Brownie's  Cell,  [i.] 
Id  tbia  toar  my  wife  aod  her  sister  Sara  were  my  compa- 
nions.    The  accoant  of  ihe  Brownie's  Cell,  and  the  BrownieB, 
■wae  given  me  by  a  man  we  met  with  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Lo- 
mond, a  little  above  Tarbert,  and  in  front  of  a  huge  mass  of  rock 
fcy  the  side  of  which,  we  were  told,  preachings  wore  often  held 
in  the  open  air.     The  place  is  quite  a  solitude,  and  the  sur- 
ronnding  scenery  Tery  striking.    How  much  is  it  to  be  regretted 
that,  instead  of  writing  such  poems  as  the  '  Holy  Fair,'  and 
others  in  which  the  religions  observances  of  his  country  are 
treated  with  so  much  levity,  and  too  often  with  indecency,  Bnrns 
Lad  not  employed  his  genius  in  describing  religion  under  the 
serious  and  affecting  aspects  it  must  so  frequently  take. 

254.  •  Composed  at  Corra  Linn,  in  sight  of  Wallace  Tower.  [11.] 
I  had  seen  this  celebrated  waterfall  twice  before.     But  the 

feelings  to  which  it  had  given  birth  were  not  expressed  till  they 
recurred  in  presence  of  the  object  on  this  occasion. 

255.  *  Evasion  in  the  PUasure-ffround  <wt  the  Banh  of  the  Braw, 

near  Bunl-eld.   [in.] 
I  am  not  aware  that  this  condemnatory  effusion  was  ever 
seen  by  the  owner  of  the  place.     He  might  be  disposed  to  pay 
little  attention  to  it ;  bat,  were  it  to  prove  otherwise,  I  should 
be  glad,  for  the  whole  exhibition  is  distressingly  puerile. 

256. "  Yarroto  Visited,  [rv.] 
As  mentioned  in  my  verses  on  the  death  of  the  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd, my  first  visit  to  Yarrow  was  in  his  company.  We  had 
lodged  the  night  before  at  Traquhair,  where  Hogg  had  joined 
ns,  and  also  Dr.  Anderson,  the  editor  of  the  British  Poets,  who 
was  on  a  visit  at  the  Manse.  Dr.  A.  walked  with  UB  till  we  came 
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in  view  of  the  vale  of  Yarrow,  and  being  advanced  in  life  he  then 
turned  back.  The  old  man  was  passionately  fond  of  poetry, 
though  with  not  much  of  a  discriminating  judgment,  as  the 
volumes  he  edited  sufficiently  shew.  But  I  was  much  pleased 
to  meet  with  him  and  to  acknowledge  my  obligation  to  his  Col- 
lection, which  had  been  my  brother  John^s  companion  in  more 
than  one  voyage  to  India,  and  which  he  gave  me  before  his  de- 
parture from  Grasmere  never  to  return.  Through  these  volumes 
I  became  first  familiar  with  Chaucer ;  and  so  little  money  had  I 
then  to  spare  for  books,  that,  in  all  probability,  but  for  this  same 
work,  I  should  have  known  little  of  Drayton,  Daniel,  and  other 
distinguished  poets  of  the  Elizabethan  age  and  their  immediate 
successors,  till  a  much  later  period  of  my  life.  I  am  glad  to 
record  this,  not  for  any  importance  of  its  own,  but  as  a  tribute 
of  gratitude  to  this  simple-hearted  old  man,  whom  I  never  again 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting.  I  seldom  read  or  think  of  this  poem 
without  regretting  that  my  dear  sister  was  not  of  the  party,  as 
she  would  have  had  so  much  delight  in  recalling  the  time  when, 
travelling  together  in  Scotland,  we  declined  going  in  search  of 
this  celebrated  stream,  not  altogether,  I  will  frankly  confess,  for 
the  reasons  assigned  in  the  poem  on  the  occasion. 


X.  POEMS  DEDICATED  TO  NATIONAL  INDEPENDENCE 

AND  LIBERTY. 

[Headed  va  I.  F.  Notes  *  Sonnets  dedicated  to  Libertt.'] 

257.  Robert  Jones, 

*  Jones !  as  from  Calais/  &c.  [Sonnet  iii.] 

(See  No.  9,  Dedication  to  Descriptive  Sketches.) 

This  excellent  Person,  one  of  my  earliest  and  dearest  friends, 
died  in  the  year  1835.  We  were  under-gradnates  together  of 
the  same  year,  at  the  same  college,  and  companions  in  many  a 
delightful  ramble  through  his  own  romantic  country  of  North 
Wales.  Much  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  passed  in  com- 
parative solitude ;  which  I  know  was  often  cheered  by  remem- 
brance of  our  youthful  adventures,  and  of  the  beautiful  regions 
which,  at  home  and  abroad,  we  had  visited  together.  Our  long 
friendship  was  neyer  subject  to  a  moment's  interruption, — and. 


while  rerlBUig  these  Tolamea  for  the  last  time,  I  have  been  so 
oftoQ  rominded  of  mj  loss,  with  a  not  unpleasitig  saducss, 
that  I  trndt  the  Reader  will  excuse  this  passing  mention  of  a 
M«n  who  well  deserves  from  me  something  more  than  ho  brief 
_ft  notice.  Let  me  oal;  add,  that  during  the  middle  part  of  his 
)  be  resided  many  years  (as  Incumbent  of  the  Living)  at  a 
(cnage  tn  Oxfordshire,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  seventh 
If  the  '  Miscellaoeoas  Sonnets,'  Fart  in. 

2S8.  I  grieved  for  "Buonaparte.  [Sonnet  n.l 
[Note  No.  183  ia  repeated  here.] 

259,   The  King  of  Sieedm  ami  Tontsnint  U Omertiire. 

[Sonnets  rii.  and  nn..] 

In  this  and  a  succeeding  Sonnet  on  the  same  subject,  let  me 

■'It  andarstood  as  a  Poet  availing  himself  of  the  sitaation  which 

ilbe  King  of  Sweden  occupied,  and  of  the  principles  avowed  in 

^  Haxitestos  ;   as  lajing  hold  of  these  advautages  for  the  pur- 

e  of  embodying  moral  truths.     This  remark  might,  perhaps, 

■  'Vol!  hare  been  suppressed ;  for  to  those  \i\xo  may  be  in  sym- 

""J  with  the  course  of  these  Poems,  it  will  be  superfluous ; 

■  will,  I  fear,  be  thrown  away  upon  that  other  class,  whose 

*>tted  admiration  of  the  intoxicated  despot  hereafter  placed  in 

■tnst  with  him  is  the  most  melanchuly  evidence  of  degrada- 

Q  British  feehng  and  intellect  which  the  times  have  fur- 

^"lied. 

260.  SepUtnher  1,  1802.  [Sonnet  ix.] 
Among  the  capricious  acts  of  tyranny  that  disgraced  these 
""  Oh  was  the  chasing  of  all  negroes  from  Franco  by  decree  of 
Ooramment;  we  had  a  fellow-pasaenger  who  was  one  of  the 
elled. 

261.  •  '  Two  Voices  arc  there.'  ^c.  [Sonnet  xn.J 
This  was  composed  while  pacing  to  and  fro  between  the  Hall 
I  Coleorton,  then  rebuilding,  and  the  principal  Farm-honso  of 
«  Estkte,  in  which  wo  lived  for  nine  or  ton  raontis.  I  will  hero 
ion  that  the  Song  on  the  Itestoration  of  Lord  Clifford,  an 
**U  u  Uut  on  the  Feast  of  Brougham  Castle  as  mentioned  [iu 
"W  jtUce],  were  produced  on  the  same  ground. 
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262.  *  *  0  Friend  !  I  hum  not  which  Way'  [Sonnet  xm.] 

This  was  written  immediately  after  my  return  &om  France 
to  London,  when  I  could  not  but  be  struck,  as  here  described, 
with  the  vanity  and  parade  of  our  own  country,  especially  in 
great  towns  and  cities,  as  contrasted  with  the  quiet,  and  I  may 
say  the  desolation,  that  the  Bevolution  had  produced  in  France. 
This  must  be  borne  in  mind,  or  else  the  reader  may  think  that 
in  this  and  succeeding  sonnets  I  Ijave  exaggerated  the  mischief 
engendered  and  fostered  among  us  by  undisturbed  wealth. 

[In  pencil — Query:  Sonnets  relating  to  the  expected  Inva- 
sion, &c.,  p.  189,  vol.  iii.  (1837)  to  p.  200;  Ode,  p.  201  to  208; 
Sonnets,  part  second,  p.  204  to  215].  [After  three  blank 
pages.] 

263.  *  War  in  Spain. 

It  would  4iot  be  easy  to  conceive  with  what  a  depth  of  feeling 
I  entered  into  the  struggle  carried  on  by  the  Spaniards  for  their 
deliverance  from  the  usurped  power  of  the  French.  Many  times 
have  I  gone  from  Allan  Bank,  in  Grasmere  Yale,  where  we  were 
then  residing,  to  the  top  of  the  Baise-Gap,  as  it  is  called,  so  late 
as  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  meet  the  carrier  bringing  the 
newspaper  from  Kes'^vick.  Imperfect  traces  of  the  state  of  mind 
in  which  I  then  was  may  be  found  in  my  tract  on  the  Convention 
of  Gintra,  as  well  as  in  these  Sonnets. 

264.  *  Zaragossa.  [Sonnet  xvi.] 

In  this  sonnet  I  am  under  some  obligations  to  one  of  an 
Italian  author,  to  which  I  cannot  refer. 

265.  *  Linea  07i  the  expected  Invasion,  1803.  [Sonnet  xxvi.] 
To  take  their  place  among  the  political  pieces. 

266.  Fulke  Greville,  Lord  Brooke.  [Sonnet  xxvn.] 
*  Danger  wliich  they  fear,  and  honour  which  they  understand  not.* 

Words  in  Lord  Brooke's  Life  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

So  in  the  *  Thanksgiving  Ode'  (vi.  10)  on  *  And  discipline 
was  passion's  dire  excess'  is  quoted, '  Discipline  the  rule  whereof 
is  passion.' 
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267.  The  Oak  of  Guernica.  pPart  II.  Sonnet  xxvi.] 

The  ancient  oak  of  Guernica,  says  Laborde,  in  his  account  of 
Biscay,  is  a  most  yenerable  natural  monument.  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  in  the  year  1476,  after  hearing  mass  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua,  repaired  to  this  tree,  under  which 
they  swore  to  the  Biscayans  to  maintain  ih&ir fueros  (privileges). 
What  other  interest  belongs  to  it  in  the  minds  of  the  people  will 
appear  from  the  following  '  Supposed  Address  to  the  Same.' 

268.  Thanksgiving  Ode.  [Part  11.  xlvi.] 

Wholly  unworthy  of  touching  upon  the  momentous  subject 

tere  treated  would  that  Poet  be,  before  whose  eyes  the  present 

distresses  under  which  this  kingdom  labours  could  interpose  a 

^eil  snflBciently  thick  to  hide,  or  even  to  obscure,  the  splendour 

of  this  great  moral  triumph.     If  I  have  given  way  to  exultation, 

^checked  by  these  distresses,  it  might  be  sufl&cient  to  protect 

^^  from  a  charge  of  insensibility,  should  I  state  my  own  belief 

****t  the  sufferings  will  be  transitoiy.     Upon  the  wisdom  of  a 

^^^  large  majority  of  the  British  nation  rested  that  generosity 

^Wch  poured  out  the  treasures  of  this  country  for  the  deliver- 

^ce  of  Europe;  and  in  the  same  national  wisdom,  presiding  in 

^^  of  peace  over  an  energy  not  inferior  to  that  which  has  been 

splayed  in  war,  they  confide  who  encourage  a  firm  hope  that 

^^  cup  of  our  wealth  will  be  gradually  replenished.    There  will, 

"^^l)tless,  be  no  few  ready  to  indulge  in  regrets  and  repinings ; 

^^  to  feed  a  morbid  satisfaction  by  aggravating  these  burthens 

^  ixnagination ;  in  order  that  calamity  so  confidently  prophesied, 

^  it  has  not  taken  the  shape  which  their  sagacity  allotted  to  it, 

'''^y  appear  as  grievous  as  possible  under  another.     But  the 

"^y  of  the  nation  will  not  quarrel  with  the  gain,  because  it 

^^ght  have  been  purchased  at  a  less  price ;  and,  acknowledging 

^   these  sufferings,  which  they  feel  to  have  been  in  a  great  de- 

Sf^»c  unavoidable,  a  consecration  of  their  noble  efforts,  they  will 

^gorously  apply  themselves  to  remedy  the  evil. 

Nor  is  it  at  the  expense  of  rational  patriotism,  or  in  disre- 

S^rt  of  sound  philosophy,  that  I  have  given  vent  to  feelings 

^ding  to  encourage  a  martial  spirit  in  the  bosoms  of  my  coun- 

*^ymen,  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  general  outcry  against  the 


I 
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prevalence  of  these  dispositiong.  The  British  army,  both  by  its 
^kill  and  valour  in  the  field,  and  by  the  discipline  which  rendered 
it,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  countries  where  its  opera- 
tions were  carried  on,  a  protection  from  the  violence  of  their  own 
troops,  has  performed  services  that  will  not  allow  the  language 
of  gratitude  and  admiration  to  be  suppressed  or  restrained  (what- 
ever be  the  temper  of  the  public  mind)  through  a  scrupulous 
dread  lest  the  tribute  due  to  the  past  should  prove  an  injurious 
incentive  for  the  future.  Every  man  deserving  the  name  of 
Briton  adds  his  voice  to  the  chorus  which  extols  the  exploits  of 
his  countrymen,  with  a  consciousness,  at  times  overpowering 
the  effort,  that  they  transcend  all  praise. — But  this  particular 
sentiment,  thus  irresistibly  excited,  is  not  sufficient.  The  na- 
tion would  err  grievously,  if  she  suffered  the  abuse  which  other 
States  have  made  of  military  power  to  prevent  her  from  perceiv- 
ing that  no  people  ever  was  or  can  be  independent,  free,  or 
secure,  much  less  great,  in  any  sane  application  of  the  word, 
without  a  cultivation  of  military  virtues.  Nor  let  it  be  over- 
looked, that  the  benefits  derivable  from  these  sources  are  placed 
within  the  reach  of  Great  Britain,  under  conditions  peculiarly 
favourable.  The  same  insular  position  which,  by  rendering  ter- 
ritorial incorporation  impossible,  utterly  precludes  the  desire  of 
conquest  under  the  most  seductive  shape  it  can  assume,  enables 
her  to  rely,  for  her  defence  against  foreign  foes,  chiefly  upon  a 
species  of  armed  force  from  which  her  own  liberties  have  no- 
thing to  fear.  Such  are  the  privileges  of  her  situation ;  and,  by 
permitting,  they  invite  her  to  give  way  to  the  courageous  in- 
stincts of  human  nature,  and  to  strengthen  and  refine  them  by 
culture. 

But  some  have  more  than  insinuated  that  a  design  exists  to 
subvert  the  civil  character  of  the  English  people  by  unconstitu- 
tional applications  and  unnecessary  increase  of  military  power. 
The  advisers  and  abettors  of  such  a  design,  were  it  possible  that 
it  should  exist,  would  be  guilty  of  the  most  heinous  crime,  which, 
upon  this  planet,  can  be  committed.  Trusting  that  this  appre- 
hension arises  from  the  delusive  influences  of  an  honourable 
jealousy,  let  me  hope  that  the  martial  qualities  which  I  venerate 
\vill  be  fostered  by  adhering  to  those  good  old  usages  which  ex- 
perience has  sanctioned ;  and  by  availing  ourselves  of  new  means 
of  indisputable  promise :  particularly  by  applying,  in  its  utmost 
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||p<xteiit,  that  sfatem  of  taition  whose  mastor-sprmg  is  a 

t  gradaall;  ciiliglitened  subonliuation  ; — by  imparting 

fcnowlcdge,  civil,  moral,  and  religious,  in  hucIi  measure  that  the 

mind,  fimong  all  clafisea  of  the  commoDity,  may  love,  admire, 

and  Ije  prepared  and  accomplished  to  defend,  that  countiy  under 

whose  protection  its  faonltiea  have  been  unfolded,  and  its  riches 

acqoircd  :— by  just  dealing  towards  all  orders  of  the  State,  so 

that  DO  memberii  of  it  being  trampled  upon,  courage  may  cvery- 

«bi.TC  continuB  to  rest  immoveably  upon  its  ancient  English 

fotuidation,  personal   solf-respect ; — hy  adequate  rewards,  and 

permaDent   honoura,  conferred  upon   the   deserving; — by  en- 

iging  athletic  exercises  and  manly  sjiurts  among  the  peasantry 

t  iho  country ; — and  by  especial  care  to  provide  and  support 

Btitutious,  in  which,  during  a  time  of  peace,  a  reasonable  pro- 

liion  of  the  youth  of  the  country  may  be  instructed  in  military 

ieoce. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  should  feel  little  satisfaction  iu 

iring  to  the  world  these  limited  attempts  to  celebrate  the  vir- 

Kb  of  my  country,  if  I  did  not  encourage  a  hope  that  a  subject, 

Aiich  it  has  fallen  within  my  province  to  treat  only  in  the  mass, 

I  Kill  by  other  poets  be  illustrated  in  that  detail  which  its  import- 

E  Ucd  c&lls  for,  and  which  will  allow  opportunities  to  give  the 

I  nttited  applause  to  persons  as  well  as  to  things. 

The  ode  waa  published  along  with  other  pieces,  now  inter- 
I  '^ised  through  this  Volume. 

209.  ■  lUd. 
The  firgt  stanza  of  this  Ode  was  composed  almost  extempore, 
■in  front  of  Bydal  Mount  before  Church-time,  on  such  a  morning 
\  •Oil  precisely  with  sneh  chjects  before  my  eyes  as  are  here  de- 
"riW,  Tho  view  taken  of  Napoleon's  character  and  proceed- 
f^B  a  little  in  accordance  with  that  taken  by  some  Historians 
»n'J  critical  philosophers.  I  am  glad  and  proud  of  the  difference, 
wJ  tmst  that  this  series  of  Poems,  infinitely  below  the  subject 
■*  Uiey  are,  will  survive  to  counteract  in  unsophisticated  minds 
L  "'•  pamicious  and  degrading  tendency  of  those  \iew3  and  doc- 
I  won  that  lead  to  the  idolatry  of  power  as  power,  and  in  that  falsa 
k  qlenjoar  to  lose  sight  of  its  real  nature  and  conalitution,  as  it 
■*n«n  actH  for  the  gratification  of  its  possessor  without  reference 
^^ » beneficial  end — an  infirmity  that  has  characterised  men  of 
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all  ages,  classes,  and  employments,  since  Nimrod  became  a 
mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord.  [In  pencil  is  the  following  by 
Mr.  Quillinan — In  a  letter  to  Southey  about  the  rhythm  of  this 
Ode  Wordsworth,  comparing  the  first  paragraph  of  the  '  Aeneid' 
with  that  of  the  ^Jerusalem  Liberated/  says,  that  ^the  measure 
of  the  latter  has  the  pace  of  a  set  of  recruits  shuffling  to  vulgar 
music  upon  a  parade,  and  receiving  from  the  adjutant  or  drill- 
sergeant  the  command  to  halt  at  every  twenty  steps.'  Mr.  W. 
had  no  ear  for  instrumental  music ;  or  he  would  not  have  ap- 
plied this  vulgar  sarcasm  to  military  march-music.  Besides, 
awkward  recruits  are  never  drilled  to  music  at  all.  The  Band 
on  parade  plays  to  perfectly-drilled  troops.  Ne  sutor  ultra 
crepidam.] 

270.  Spenser.   [Part  11.  Sonnet  xun.] 

*  Assoiled  from  all  encumbrance  of  our  time.* 

*  From  all  this  world's  encumbrance  did  himself  assoil.* 


XI.  IVIEMORIALS  OF  A  TOUR  ON  THE  CONTINENT,  1^*20. 

271.  *  Introductory  Remarks, 

I  set  out  in  company  with  my  wife  and  sister,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Monkhouse,  then  just  married,  and  Miss  Horrocks.  These 
two  ladies,  sisters,  we  left  at  Berne,  while  Mr.  Monkhouse  took 
the  opportunity  of  making  an  excursion  with  us  among  the  Alps, 
as  far  as  Milan.  Mr.  H.  G.  Robinson  joined  us  at  Lucerne,  and 
when  this  ramble  was  completed  we  rejoined  at  Geneva  the  two 
ladies  we  had  left  at  Berne,  and  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  Mr. 
Monkhouse  and  H.  G.  B.  left  us,  and  where  we  spent  five  weeks, 
of  which  there  is  not  a  record  in  these  poems. 

272.  The  Fishivomen  of  Calais,    [i.] 

If  in  this  Sonnet  [i.  of  '  Memorials  of  a  Tour  on  the  Conti- 
nent,' 1820J  I  should  seem  to  have  borne  a  little  hard  upon  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  worthy  Poissardes  of  Calais,  let  me 
take  shelter  under  the  authority  of  my  lamented  friend,  the  late 
Sir  George  Beaumont.  He,  a  most  accurate  observer,  used  to 
say  of  them,  that  their  features  and  countenances  seemed  to 
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hare  conformed  to  those  of  the  creatnree  they  dealt  in ;  at  all 
events  the  reeembknce  wae  striking. 

273.  *  Incident  at  Bruges,  [iv.j 
This  occurred  at  Bruges  in  the  year  1828.  Mr.  Coleridge, 
my  daughter,  and  I,  made  a  tour  together  in  Flanders,  upon  tho 
Uhine,  and  returned  by  Holland.  Dora  and  I,  while  taking  a 
walk  along  a  retired  part  of  the  town,  heard  the  voice  as  here 
described,  and  were  afterwards  informed  that  it  was  a  convent, 
in  which  were  many  English.  We  were  both  much  touched,  I 
might  say  affected,  and  Dora  moved  as  appears  in  the  verses. 

274.  Between  Namur  aiid  lAegc.  [vi.J 
The  scenery  on  the  Meuse  pleases  me  more,  upon  the  whole, 
than  that  of  the  Khine,  though  the  river  itself  is  much  inferior 
in  grandeur.  The  rocks,  both  in  form  and  colour,  especially 
between  Namur  and  Liege,  surpass  any  upon  the  Rhine,  though 
they  are  in  several  places  disfigured  by  quarries,  whence  stones 
vrere  taken  for  the  new  fortifications.  This  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, for  they  are  useless,  and  the  scars  will  remain,  perhaps, 
for  thousands  of  years.  A  like  injury  to  a  still  greater  degree 
has  been  inflicted,  in  my  memory,  upon  the  beautiful  rocks  at 
CUfton,  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon.  There  is  probably  in  exist- 
ence a  very  long  letter  of  mine  to  Sir  Uvedale  Price,  in  which 
was  given  a  description  of  the  landscapes  on  the  Meuse  as  com- 
pared with  those  on  the  Rhine. 

Details  in  the  spirit  of  these  sonnets  are  given  both  in 
Mary's  Journal  and  my  sister's  ;  and  the  reperusal  of  them  has 
strengthened  a  wish  long  entertained,  that  somebody  would  put 
together,  as  in  one  work,  the  notes  contained  in  them,  omitting 
particulars  that  were  written  down  merely  to  aid  onr  memory, 
and  bringing  the  whole  into  as  small  a  compass  as  is  consistent 
irith  the  general  interests  belonging  to  the  scenes,  circumstances, 
and  objects  touched  on  by  each  writer. 

276.  '  Miserere  Damine.'  [x.] 
See  the  beautiful  song  on  Mr.  Coleridge's  Tragedy,  '  The 
Semopse.'    Why  is  the  harp  of  Qoantock  silent  ? 
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276.   The  Danube,  [xi.] 

'  Not,  like  his  great  Compeers,  indignantly 
Doth  Danube  spring  to  life !' 

Before  this  quarter  of  the  Black  Forest  was  inhabited,  the 
source  of  the  Danube  might  have  suggested  some  of  those  sub- 
lime images  which  Armstrong  has  so  finely  described  ;  at  pre- 
sent, the  contrast  is  mpst  striking.  The  Spring  appears  in  a 
capacious  stone  Basin  in  front  of  a  Ducal  palace,  with  a  pleasure- 
ground  opposite ;  then,  passing  under  the  pavement,  takes  the 
form  of  a  little,  clear,  bright,  black,  vigorous  rill,  barely  wide 
enough  to  tempt  the  agility  of  a  child  five  years  old  to  leap  over 
it, — and  entering  the  garden,  it  joins,  after  a  course  of  a  few 
hundred  yards,  a  stream  much  more  considerable  than  itself. 
The  copiousness  of  the  spring  at  Doncschingen  must  have 
procured  for  it  the  honour  of  being  named  the  Source  of  the 
Danube. 

277.  The  Staub-bach.  [xn.] 

'  The  Staub-bach'  is  a  narrow  Stream,  which,  after  a  long 
course  on  the  heights,  comes  to  the  sharp  edge  of  a  somewhat 
overhanging  precipice,  overleaps  it  with  a  bound,  and,  after  a  fall 
of  930  feet,  forms  again  a  rivulet.  The  vocal  powers  of  these 
musical  Beggars  may  seem  to  be  exaggerated  ;  but  this  wild  and 
savage  air  was  utterly  unlike  any  sounds  I  had  ever  heard ;  the 
notes  reached  me  from  a  distance,  and  on  what  occasion  they 
were  sung  I  could  not  guess,  only  they  seemed  to  belong,  in 
some  way  or  other,  to  the  Waterfall — and  reminded  me  of  reli- 
gious services  chanted  to  Streams  and  Fountains  in  Pagan  times. 
Mr.  Southey  has  thus  accurately  characterised  the  peculiarity  of 
this  music :  '  While  we  were  at  the  Waterfall,  some  half-score 
peasants,  chiefly  women  and  girls,  assembled  just  out  of  reach 
of  the  Spring,  and  set  up — surely,  the  wildest  chorus  that  ever 
was  heard  by  human  ears, — a  song  not  of  articulate  sounds,  but 
in  which  the  voice  was  used  as  a  mere  instrument  of  music, 
more  flexible  than  any  which  art  could  produce, — sweet,  power- 
ful, and  thrilling  beyond  description.' — See  Notes  to  '  A  Tale  of 
Paraguay.' 
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278.  Memorial  near  the  Outlet  of  the  Lalce  of  Thun.  [xiv.] 

Dem 

Andenken 

Meines  Freundes 

Aloys  Reding 

3fDCCCXVIII. 

Aloys  Beding,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  Captain-General 
of  the  Swiss  Forces,  which  with  a  courage  and  perseverance 
worthy  of  the  cause,  opposed  the  flagitious  and  too  successful 
iittempt  of  Buonaparte  to  subjugate  their  country. 

279.  Engclherg.  [xvin.] 

The  Convent  whose  site  was  pointed  out,  according  to  tradi- 

^on,  in  this  manner,  is  seated  at  its  base.     The  architecture  of 

the  building  is  unimpressive,  but  the  situation  is  worthy  of  the 

honour  which  the  imagination  of  the  mountaineers  has  conferred 

opon  it. 

280.  Our  Lady  of  the  Snow,  [xix.] 

ISifount  Righi. 
281  •  Effusion  in  presence  of  the  painted  Tower  of  Tell  at  Altorf. 

[XX.] 

This  Tower  stands  upon  the  spot  where  grew  the  Linden 
■"^e  against  which  his  Son  is  said  to  have  been  placed,  when 
^^  Father's  archery  was  put  to  proof  under  circumstances  so 
'^'^lous  in  Swiss  Story. 

282.  The  Toum  of  Schwytz.  [xxi.] 

Nearly  600  years  (says  Ebel,  speaking  of  the  French  Inva- 
"^Xi)  had  elapsed,  when,  for  the  first  time,  foreign  soldiers  were 
■^^ti  upon  the  frontiers  of  this  small  Canton,  to  impose  upon  it 
^^  laws  of  their  governors. 

283.  The  Church  of  San  Salvador,  seen  from  the  Lake  of 

Lugano,  [xxiv.] 

This  Church  was  almost  destroyed  by  lightning  a  few  years 
•80,  bnt  the  altar  and  the  image  of  the  Patron  Saint  were  un- 
^^^hed.     The  Mount,  upon  the  summit  of  which  the  Church  is 
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built,  stands  amid  the  intricacies  of  the  Lake  of  Lugano ;  and 
is,  from  a  hundred  points  of  view,  its  principal  ornament,  rising 
to  the  height  of  2000  feet,  and,  on  one  side,  nearly  perpendicular. 
The  ascent  is  toilsome;  but  the  traveller  who  performs  it  will  be 
amply  rewarded.  Splendid  fertility,  rich  woods  and  dazzling 
waters,  seclusion  and  confinement  of  view  contrasted  with  sea- 
like extent  of  plain  fading  into  the  sky;  and  this  again,  in  an 
opposite  quarter,  with  an  horizon  of  the  loftiest  and  boldest  Alps 
— unite  in  composing  a  prospect  more  diversified  by  magni- 
ficence, beauty,  and  sublimity,  than  perhaps  any  other  point  in 
Europe,  of  so  inconsiderable  an  elevation,  commands. 

284.  Foot-note  on  lines  81-86. 

*  He,  too,  of  battle  martyrs  chief! 
Who,  to  recal  his  daunted  peers, 
For  victory  shaped  an  open  space, 
By  gathering  witli  a  wide  embrace, 
Into  his  single  breast,  a  sheaf 
Of  fatal  Austrian  speai*s.' 

Arnold  Winkelried,  at  the  battle  of  Sampach,  broke  an  Aus- 
trian phalanx  in  this  manner. 

285.  '  The  Last  Supper*  of  Leonardo  da,  Vinci,  [xxvi.] 

'  Though  searching  damps  and  many  an  envious  flaw 
Have  marred  this  Work.' 

This  picture  of  the  Last  Supper  has  not  only  been  grievously 
injured  by  time,  but  the  greatest  part  of  it,  if  not  the  whole,  is 
said  to  have  been  retouched,  or  painted  over  again.  These 
niceties  may  be  left  to  connoisseurs, — I  speak  of  it  as  I  felt. 
The  copy  exhibited  in  London  some  years  ago,  and  the  engrav- 
ing by  Morghen,  are  both  admirable ;  but  in  the  original  is  a 
power  which  neither  of  those  works  has  attained,  or  even  ap- 
proached. 

286.  Statues  on  Milan  Cathedral,  [xxvn.] 
'  Of  figures  human  and  divine.' 

The  Statues  ranged  round  the  spire  and  along  the  roof  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Milan,  have  been  found  fault  with  by  persons  whose 
exclusive  taste  is  unfortunate  for  themselves.  It  is  true  that  the 
same  expense  and  labour,  judiciously  directed  to  purposes  more 
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:t]j  Mrbitcctttral,  might  have  muck  heightened  the  general 
Ml  of  the  building ;  for,  seen  froni  the  ground,  the  Stutnes 
pMr  climinntiv?.  Bat  the  coujt-d'reil,  from  the  best  point  of 
w,  which  is  half  way  up  the  spire,  must  strike  nn  unprejudiced 
■on  with  admiration ;  and  surely  the  selci'tion  and  arrange- 
ntof  the  Figures  is  exquisitely  fitted  to  support  the  religion 
theeiMintryin  the  imaginations  and  feelings  of  the  epectntor. 
Km  with  great  pleasure  that  I  saw.  during  the  two  ascenta 
uch  we  made,  Heverul  children,  of  diflcrent  ages,  tripping  up 
d  down  the  ek-nder  spire,  and  pausing  to  look  around  them, 
feelings  much  more  auimat«d  than  could  have  beou  durived 
im  tht.'SL-  or  the  finest  works  of  art,  if  placed  within  easy  reach. 
-Bcmcmlier  also  that  you  have  the  Alps  on  one  side,  and  on 
■  other  the  Apennines,  with  the  plain  of  Lombardy  between ! 

287-  A  Religious  Procession,  [xxxn.] 
'  Still,  with  those  while-robed  Shapus — a  living  Stream, 
Theglacicr  pillaJB  join  in  solemn  guise.' 
Tliifi  ProceEsion  is  a  part  of  the  sacramental  service  per- 
nned  once  a  mouth.     In  the  valley  of  Engleberg  we  had  the 
•cd  (brtmie  to  he  present  at  the  Grniid  Festival  of  the  Virgiu — 
■Bt  tke  Procession  ou  that  day,  though  consistiug  of  upwards  of 
'''OO  pereons,  asstimbled  from  all  the  branches  of  the  sequestered 
l^e;,  was  much  less  striking  (notwithstanding  the  sulilimityof 
w  tnrroondiiig  scenery) ;  it  wanted  both  the  simplicity  of  the 
and  the  accompaniment  of  the  Glacier-columns,  wboao 
Ij  r«s(!nili lance  to  the  mov'ivi)  Figures  gave  it  a  most  beau- 
™  tnd  sulrtno  peculiarity. 

2ft8.  Elrijiuc  SUituas.    [ssxin.] 

The  lamented  Youth  whose  untimely  death  gave  occasion 

)  thaw  dcgiac  verses  was  Frederick  William  Goddard,  from 

won  in  North  America.     lie  was  in  his  twentieth  year,  and 

Id  resided  for  some  time  with  a  clergyman  in  the  ueighbour- 

•od  of  Geneva  for  the  completion  of  his  education.     Accom- 

Wed  by  u  felluw-pupil,  a  native  of  Scotland,  be  had  just  set 

■ton  «  Swiss  tour  when  it  was  his  misfortune  to  fall  in  with 

teaid  of  mine  who  was  hastening  to  join  our  party.     The 

Imt'lkn),  nfter  spending  a  day  together  on  the  road  from  Berne 

u>l  at  Solenre.  took  leave  of  each  other  at  night,  the  young 
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men  having  intended  to  proceed  directly  to  Zurich.  Bat  early 
in  the  morning  my  friend  found  his  new  acquaintances^  who 
were  informed  of  the  object  of  his  journey,  and  the  friends  he 
was  in  pursuit  of,  equipped  to  accompany  him.  We  met  at 
Lucerne  the  succeeding  evening,  and  Mr.  O.  and  his  fellow- 
student  became  in  consequence  our  travelling  companions  for  a 
couple  of  days.  We  ascended  the  Bighi  together ;  and,  after 
contemplating  the  sunrise  from  that  noble  mountain,  we  sepa- 
rated at  an  hour  and  on  a  spot  well  suited  to  the  parting  of 
those  who  were  to  meet  no  more.  Our  party  descended  through 
the  valley  of  our  Lady  of  the  Snow,  and  our  late  companions,  to 
Art.  We  had  hoped  to  meet  in  a  few  weeks  at  Geneva ;  bat  on 
the  third  succeeding  day  (on  the  21st  of  August)  Mr.  Goddard 
perished,  being  overset  in  a  boat  while  crossing  the  lake  of 
Zurich.  His  companion  saved  himself  by  swimming,  and  was 
hospitably  received  in  the  mansion  of  a  Swiss  gentleman  (M. 
Keller)  situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  lake.  The  corpse 
of  poor  Goddard  was  cast  ashore  on  the  estate  of  the  same  gen- 
tleman, who  generously  performed,  all  the  rites  of  hospitality 
which  could  be  rendered  to  the  dead  as  well  as  to  the  living. 
He  caused  a  handsome  mural  monument  to  be  erected  in  the 
church  of  Eiisnacht,  which  records  the  premature  fate  of  the 
young  American,  and  on  the  shores  too  of  the  lake  the  traveller 
may  read  an  inscription  pointing  out  the  spot  where  the  body 
was  deposited  by  the  waves. 

289.  Mount  Righi  (foot-note). 

'  the  dread  summit  of  the  Quean 

Of  Mountains.' 

Mount  Righi — Begina  Montium. 

290.  The  Tower  of  Caligula,   [xxxv.] 

Near  the  town  of  Boulogne,  and  overhanging  the  beach,  are 
the  remains  of  a  tower  which  bears  the  name  of  Caligula,  who 
here  terminated  his  western  expedition,  of  which  these  sea- 
shells  were  the  boasted  spoils.  And  at  no  great  distance  from. 
these  ruins,  Buonaparte,  standing  upon  a  mound  of  earthy 
harangued  his  *  Army  ol  England,'  reminding  them  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  Cffisar,  and  pointing  towards  the  white  cliffs,  npoD 
which  their  standards  were  to  fl/>at.     He  recommended  also  a 
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nption  to  be  raised  among  tbe  Soldiery  to  erect  on  that 
jnaad,  in  memory  of  the  found;ilion  of  the  'Legion  of  Honour,' 
BCoInmn — which  was  not  completed  at  the  time  we  were  there. 

291.  Btrsh  of  Cattle.    [xxivi.J 
■  We  murk  majealic  hards  of  oaltla.  free 
To  ruminate.' 
This  is  a  most  grateful  sight  for  an  Englishman  returning 
to  Ilia  native  land.-  Every  where  one  misses  in  the  cultivated 
^QDili  abroad,  the  animated  and  soothing  accompaniment  of 
Ills  rangioe  and  selecting  their  own  food  at  will. 

292.   The  Forks.    ['Desultory  Stanzas,'  I.  37.1 
Les  Fonrches,  the  point  at  which  the  two  chains  of  monn- 
ins  part,  that  enclose  the  VaMs,  which   terminatea  at  St. 
pinrioe. 

292'.  The  Landenberg.  [Ibid.  U.  49-51.] 

'  ye  that  occapy 

Tour  Council-seats  benealli  Ibe  open  sky, 
On  Samen's  Mount,' 
Stmen,  one  of  the  two  capitals  of  the  Canton  of  Under- 
soil; the  spot  here  alluded  to  is  close  to  the  town,  and  is 
'^'hI  the  Landenberg,  from  the  tyrant  of  that  name,  whose 
'liitaia  formerly  stood   there.     On  the  Ist  of  January  1308, 
"lepeat  day  which  the  confederated  Heroes  had  chosen  for  the 
^literance  of  their  conntry.  all  the  castles  of  the  Governors 
II       *«t  taken  by  force  or  stratagem  ;  and  the  Tyrants  themselves 
^^*iJactcd,  with  their  creatures,  to  the  frontiers,  after  having 
^^pwieued  the  destruction  of  their  strong-holds.     From  that 
^T't'*  tbi-  Landenberg  has  been  the  place  where  the  Legislators 
II      *><  ttii  division  of  the  Canton  assemble.    The  site,  which  is  well 
''<*atbed  by  Ebel,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Switzerland. 


S93.  Pieturea  in  Bridges  of  Switzerland.    [Ibid.  1.  56.] 

'  Calls  me  to  pace  her  honoured  Bridge.' 
Th«  bridges  of  Lucerne  are  roofed,  and  open  at  the  sidse,   , 
'^  that  lh«  paHsenger  has,  at  the  same  time,  the  benefit  (tf  | 
b  tiew  of  the  nisKnifioent  country.     The  picts 
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are  attached  to  the  rafters ;  those  from  Scripture  History,  (m 
the  Cathedral-bridge,  amount,  according  to  my  notes,  to  240. 
Subjects  from  the  Old  Testament  face  the  passenger  as  he  goes 
towards  the  Cathedral,  and  those  from  the  New  as  he  returns. 
The  pictures  on  these  bridges,  as  well  as  those  in  most  other 
parts  of  Switzerland,  are  not  to  be  spoken  of  as  works  of  art ; 
but  they  are  instruments  admirably  answering  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  designed. 

294.  *  At  Dover,  [xxxvii.] 

For  the  impressions  on  which  this  Sonnet  turns  I  am  in- 
debted  to  the  experience  of  my  daughter  during  her  residence  at 
Dover  with  our  dear  friend  Miss  Fenwick. 


XIL  MEMORIALS  OF  A  TOUR  IN  ITALY.  1887. 

295.  *  Introductory  Remarks. 

During  my  whole  life  I  had  felt  a  strong  desire  to  visit 
Rome  and  the  other  celebrated  cities  and  regions  of  Italy,  bat 
did  not  think  myself  justified  in  incurring  the  necessary  expense 
till  I  received  from  Mr.  Moxon,  the  publisher  of  a  large  edition 
of  my  poems,  a  sum  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  gratify  my  wish 
without  encroaching  upon  what  I  considered  due  to  my  family. 
My  excellent  friend  H.  C.  Robinson  readily  consented  to  accom- 
pany me,  and  in  March  1837  we  set  ofi"  from  London,  to  which 
we  returned  in  August — earlier  than  my  companion  wished,  or 
I  should  myself  have  desired,  had  I  been,  like  him,  a  bachelor. 
These  Memorials  of  that  Tour  touch  upon  but  a  very  few  of  the 
places  and  objects  that  interested  me;  and  in  what  they  do 
advert  to  are  for  the  most  part  much  slighter  than  I  could  wish. 
More  particularly  do  I  regret  that  there  is  no  notice  in  them  of 
the  south  of  France,  nor  of  the  Roman  antiquities  abounding 
in  that  district ;  especially  of  the  Pont  de  Degard,  which,  to- 
gether with  its  situation,  impressed  me  full  as  much  as  any 
remains  of  Roman  architecture  to  be  found  in  Italy.  Then 
there  was  Yaucluse,  with  its  fountain,  its  Petrarch,  its  rocks 
[query — proses  ?]  of  all  seasons,  its  small  plots  of  lawn  in  their 
first  vernal  freshness,  and  the  blossoms  of  the  peach  and^other 
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embellishing  the  scene  on  every  side.     The  beauty  of  the 

also  called  forcibly  for  the  expression  of  sympathy  from 

who  from  his  childhood  had  studied  the  brooks  and  torrents 

of  his  native  mountains.     Between  two  and  three  hours  did  I 

about,  climbing  the  steep  and  rugged  craggs,  from  whose 

the  water  of  Yaucluse  breaks  forth.     *  Has  Laura's  lover/ 

often  said  I  to  myself,  '  ever  sat  down  upon  this  stone  ?     Or 

luLS  his  foot  ever  pressed  that  turf  ?'     Some,  especially  of  the 

female  sex,  could  have  felt  sure  of  it ;  my  answer  was  (impute 

it   to  my  years),  *  I  fear,  not.'     Is  it  not  in  fact  obvious  that 

many  of  his  love- verses  must  have  flowed,  I  do  not  say  from  a 

^rish  to  display  his  own  talent,  but  from  a  habit  of  exercising 

bis  intellect  in  that  way,  rather  than  from  an  impulse  of  his 

heart?   It  is  otherwise  with  his  Lyrical  Poems,  and  particularly 

with  the  one  upon  the  degradation  of  his  country.     There  he 

pours  out  his  reproaches,  lamentations,  and  aspirations  like  an 

ardent  and  sincere  patriot.     But  enough ;  it  is  time  to  turn  to 

Qiy  own  effusions,  such  as  they  are. 

296.  IVxd. 

The  Tour,  of  which  the  following  Poems  are  very  inadequate 
i^membrances,  was  shortened  by  report,  too  well  founded,  of  the 
pt^Talence  of  cholera  at  Naples.  To  make  some  amends  for  what 
••^B  reluctantly  left  unseen  in  the  south  of  Italy,  we  visited  the 
Tuscan  Sanctuaries  among  the  Apennines,  and  the  principal 
Italian  Lakes  among  the  Alps.  Neither  of  those  lakes,  nor  of 
Venice,  is  there  any  notice  in  these  poems,  chiefly  because  I 
***^e  touched  upon  them  elsewhere.  See  in  particular  *  De- 
scriptive Sketches,'  *  Memorials  of  a  Tour  on  the  Continent  in 
*  820,' and  a  Sonnet  upon  the  extinction  of  the  Venetian  Re- 

297.  *  Mtisings  at  Aquapendente,  April  1837.  [i.] 

The  following  note  refers  to  Sir  W.  Scott : 

*  Had  his  sunk  eye  kindled  at  those  dear  words 
That  spake  of  Bards  and  Minstrels'  (11.  00-1). 

«^  Sir  W.  Scott's,  eye  did  in  fact  kindle  at  them,  for  the 
'^  'Places  forsaken  now,'  and  the  two  that  follow,  were 
^^OfM.  from  a  poem  of  mine,  which  nearly  forty  years  ago  was 
io  pari  read  to  himi  and  he  never  forgot  them. 
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*  Old  Helvellyn'B  brow, 
Where  once  together  in  his  day  of  strength 
We  stood  rejoicing'  (11.  62-4). 

Sir  Hy.  Davy  was  with  us  at  the  time.  We  had  ascended  from 
Paterdale,  and  I  could  not  but  admire  the  vigour  with  which 
Scott  scrambled  along  that  horn  of  the  mountain  called  '  Striding 
Edge.'  Our  progress  was  necessarily  slow,  and  beguiled  by 
Scott's  telling  many  stories  and  amusing  anecdotes,  as  was  his 
custom.  Sir  H.  Davy  would  have  probably  been  better  pleased 
if  other  topics  had  occasionally  been  interspersed  and  some  dis- 
cussion entered  upon ;  at  all  events,  he  did  not  remain  with  us 
long  at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  but  left  us  to  find  our  way 
down  its  steep  side  together  into  the  vale  of  Orasmere,  where 
at  my  cottage  Mrs.  Scott  was  to  meet  us  at  dinner.    He  said : 

'  Wlien  I  am  there,  although  'tis  fair, 
'Twill  be  another  Yarrow.* 

See  among  these  Notes  the  one  upon  Yarrow  Revisited.  [In 
the  printed  Notes  there  is  the  following  farther  reference  to  the 
touching  quotation  by  Scott — These  words  were  quoted  to  me 
from  *  Yarrow  Unvisited'  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  I  visited 
him  at  Abbotsford,  a  day  or  two  before  his  departure  for  Italy ; 
and  the  afiecting  condition  in  which  he  was  when  he  looked 
upon  Home  from  the  Janicular  Mount  was  reported  to  me  by  a 
lady  who  had  the  honour  of  conducting  him  thither.] 

298.  '  He  stood 

A  few  short  steps,  painful  they  were,  apart 
From  Tasso's  convent-haven  and  retired  grave*  (11.  83-5). 

This,  though  introduced  here,  I  did  not  know  till  it  was  told 
me  at  Rome  by  Miss  Mackenzie  of  Seaforth,  a  lady  whose 
friendly  attentions,  during  my  residence  at  Rome,  I  have  grate- 
fully acknowledged  with  expressions  of  sincere  regret  that  she 
is  no  more.  Miss  M.  told  me  that  she  had  accompanied  Sir 
Walter  to  the  Janicular  Mount,  and,  after  showing  him  the 
grave  of  Tasso  in  the  church  upon  the  top,  and  a  mural  monu- 
ment there  erected  to  his  memory,  they  left  the  church,  and 
stood  together  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  city  of 
Rome.  His  daughter  Anne  was  with  them,  and  she,  naturally 
dcsiroufly  for  the  sake  of  Miss  Mackenzie  especially,  to  have 
some  expression  of  pleasure  from  her  father,  half  reproached 
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1  lor  aliowiiig  nolbint;  of  thut  kind  either  by  his  looks  or 
'  How  can  I,"  replied  he.  "  having  ouly  one  leg  to  etand 
BpoD,  and  that  in  extreme  pain  ?'  so  that  the  prophecy  was  more 
thin  falfiUed. 

^H  299.  '  Over  waves  rouffh  and  deep'  (line  123). 

^^B    We  took  boat  near  tlie  litrhthouse  nt  the  point  of  the  right 

^^Bni  uf  the  hay,  which  makes  a  sort  of  naturul  port  for  Genoa; 

^Hnt  the  wind  was  high,  and  the  waves  long  and  rough,  bo  that 

^^H  did  not  feel  quite  recompensed  by  the  view  of  the  city,  splendid 

uit  ffis,  for  the  danger  apparently  incurred.     The  boatman  (I 

b»"l  only  one)  encouraged  me,  eaying,  we  were  quite  safe  ;  but 

I  *u  not  a  little  glad  when  we  gained  the  shore,  though  Shelley 

viA  Byron — one  of  them  at  least  who  seemed  to  have  courted 

igiUtion  from  every  quarter — would  have  probably  rejoiced  in 

iDchsBitaation.     More  than  once,  I  believe,  were  they  both  in 

wtreme  danger  even  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva.     Every  man,  how- 

>*tt,  haa  hia  fears  of  some  kind  or  other,  and,  no  doubt,  they 

ud  theirs.    Of  all  men  whom  I  have  ever  known,  Coleridge  bad 

^L  MK  most  of  passive  courage  in  bodily  trial,  bat  no  one  was  so 

^M  *»«!r  cowed  when  moral  firmness  was  required  in  miscellaneous 

^B  *n'eraation  or  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  social  life, 

V  ^  300, ' How  loiely— didst  Ikon  appear,  Savona   (II.  209-11). 

'  There  ia  not  a  single  bay  along  this  beautiful  coast  that 

""filil  not  raise  in  a  tmveller  a  wish  to  take  up  his  abode  there  ; 
*•">  M  it  snccecds  seems  more  inviting  than  the  other ;  but 
I  "«  di'Boliited  convent  on  the  cliff  in  the  bay  of  Savona  struck 
['  "7  fwcy  most ;  and  had  I,  for  the  sake  of  my  own  health  or  of 
I  "''t  of  a  dear  frienil,  or  any  other  cause,  been   desirous  of  a 
I  >B«idunt.'v  Hbrnnd,  I  should  have  let  my  thoughts  loose  upon  a 
B  of  turning  some  part  of  this  building  into  a  habitation, 
tP'OTidwl  as  far  as  might  be  with  English  comforts.     There  is 
tmatf  ty  ^^  a  ,.(,„_  or  avenue  (I  forget  which),  of  tall  cyiTcsses. 
I*  eoold  not  forbear  saying  to  myself,   '  What  a  sweet  family 
r  <me  for  lonely  musings,   would  be  found  under  the 
t  there  probably  the  trees  remain  little  noticed  and 
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301.  *  This  flowering  Broom's  dear  Neighbourhood'  (1.  378). 

The  Broom  is  a  great  ornament  through  the  months  of 
March  and  April  to  the  vales  and  hills  of  the  Apennines,  in  the 
wild  part  of  which  it  blows  in  the  utmost  profusion,  and  of 
course  successively  at  different  elevations  as  the  season  ad- 
vances. It  surpasses  ours  in  beauty  and  fragrance ;  but,  speak- 
ing from  my  own  limited  observation  only,  I  cannot  affirm  the 
same  of  several  of  their  wild  Spring  flowers,  the  primroses  in 
particular,  which  I  saw  not  unfrequently  but  thinly  scattered 
and  languishing  as  compared  with  ours. 

302.  77t€  Religions  Movement  in  the  English  Church. 

In  the  printed  Notes  there  is  the  following  on  Aquapendente : 
'  It  would  be  ungenerous  not  to  advert  to  the  religious  movement 
that,  since  the  composition  of  these  verses  in  1837,  has  made 
itself  felt,  more  or  less  strongly,  throughout  the  English  Church ; 
a  movement  that  takes  for  its  first  principle  a  devout  deference 
to  the  voice  of  Christian  antiquity.  It  is  not  my  office  to  pass 
judgment  on  questions  of  theological  detail ;  but  my  own  repug- 
nance to  the  spirit  and  system  of  Bomanism  has  been  so  re- 
peatedly, and  I  trust  feelingly,  expressed  that  I  shall  not  be 
suspected  of  a  leaning  that  way,  if  I  do  not  join  in  the  grave 
charges,  thrown  out,  perhaps,  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  against 
the  learned  and  pious  men  to  whose  labours  I  allude.  I  speak 
apart  from  controversy,  but  with  a  strong  faith  in  the  moral 
temper  which  would  elevate  the  present  by  doing  reverence  to 
the  past.  I  would  draw  cheerful  auguries  for  the  English  Church 
from  this  movement  as  likely  to  restore  among  us  a  tone  of  piety 
more  earnest  and  real  than  that  produced  by  the  mere  formali- 
ties of  the  understanding,  refusing,  in  a  degree  which  I  cannot 
but  lament,  that  its  own  temper  and  judgment  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  those  of  antiquity.'  From  the  I.  F.  mss.  we  learn 
that  the  preceding  note  was  written  by  the  Rev,  F.  W.  Faber, 
D.D.,  as  thus :  *  The  Note  at  the  close  of  the  poem  upon  the 
Oxford  movement  was  intrusted  to  my  friend  Mr.  Frederick 
Faber.  I  told  him  what  I  wished  to  be  said,  and  begged  that 
as  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  several  of  the  Leaders  of 
it,  he  would  express  my  thought  in  the  way  least  likely  to  be 
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taken  amiss  by  them.  Mach  of  the  work  thuy  are  undertaking 
was  grievonsly  wanted,  and  God  grant  their  endeavoars  may 
continne  to  prosper  as  tbey  have  done.' 

302».  • '  Tkt  Pine-tree  of  Monte  Mario."  [n.] 
Bescned  by  Sir  Q.  Beaumont  from  destrnction.  Sir  O. 
Beaumont  told  me  that  when  he  first  visited  Italy,  piue-trees  of 
this  species  abounded;  but  that  on  hia  return  thither,  which 
was  more  than  thirty  years  after,  they  had  disappeared  from 
many  places  where  he  bad  been  accustomed  to  admire  them, 
and  bad  become  rare  all  over  the  country,  especially  in  and 
about  Rome.  Several  Roman  villas  have  within  these  few  years 
passed  into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  who,  I  observed  with  plea- 
sure, have  taken  care  to  plant  this  tree,  which  in  course  of  years 
will  become  a  great  ornament  to  the  city  and  to  the  general 
landscape. 

May  I  venture  to  add  here,  that  having  ascended  the  Monte 
Mario  I  could  not  resist  embracing  the  trunk  of  this  interesting 
monument  of  my  departed  friend's  feelings  for  the  beauties  of 
nature  and  the  power  of  that  art  which  he  loved  so  much  and  in 
the  practice  of  which  he  was  so  distinguished. 

[Among  the  printed  Notes  is  the  following — Within  a  couple 
of  hours  of  my  arrival  at  Borne,  I  saw  from  Monte  Kncio  the 
Pine-tree  as  described  in  the  Sonnet ;  and  while  expressing 
admiration  at  the  beanty  of  its  appearance,  I  was  told  by  an 
acquaintance  of  my  fellow-traveller,  who  happened  to  join  ns  at 
the  moment,  that  a  price  had  been  paid  for  it  by  the  late  Sir  G. 
Beaumont,  upon  condition  that  the  proprietor  should  not  act 
upon  his  known  intention  of  cutting  it  down.] 

803.  'Is  this,  ye  gods.'  [in.  1.  1.] 
Sight  is  at  first  a  sad  enemy  to  imagination,  and  to  those 
pleasntes  belonging  to  old  times  with  which  some  exertions  ot 
that  power  will  always  mingle.  Nothing  perhaps  brings  this 
truth  home  to  the  feelings  more  than  the  city  of  Rome,  not 
so  much  in  respect  to  the  impression  made  at  the  moment 
when  it  is  first  seen  and  looked  at  as  a  whole,  for  then  the 
imagination  may  be  invigorated,  and  the  mind's  eye  quickened 
to  perceive  as  much  as  that  of  the  imagination ;  but  when  par. 
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ticular  spots  or  objects  are  sought  oat,  disappointment  is,  I 
believe,  invariably  felt.  Ability  to  recover  from  this  disappoint- 
ment will  exist  in  proportion  to  knowledge,  and  the  power  of 
the  mind  to  reconstruct  out  of  fragments  and  parts,  and  to 
make  details  in  the  present  subservient  to  more  adequate  com- 
prehension of  the  past. 

304.  'At  Rome.' 
•  They  who  have  seen  the  noble  Roman's  Bcora.'  [vii.  1. 1.] 

I  have  a  private  interest  in  this  sonnet,  for  I  doubt  whether 
it  would  ever  have  been  written,  but  for  the  lively  picture  given 
me  by  Anna  Ricketts  of  what  they  had  witnessed  of  the  indig- 
nation and  sorrow  expressed  by  some  Italian  noblemen  of  their 
acquaintance  upon  the  surrender,  which  circumstances  had 
obliged  them  to  make,  of  the  best  portion  of  their  iiEumly 
mansions  to  strangers. 

806.  *  At  Albano.  [ix.] 

This  sonnet  is  founded  on  simple  fact,  and  was  written  to 
enlarge,  if  possible,  the  views  of  those  who  can  see  nothing  but 
evil  in  the  intercessions  countenanced  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 
That  they  are  in  many  respects  lamentably  pernicious  must  be 
acknowledged ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  who  reflect  while 
they  see  and  observe  cannot  but  be  struck  with  instances  which 
will  prove  that  it  is  a  great  error  to  condemn  in  all  cases  such 
mediation,  as  purely  idolatrous.  This  remark  bears  with  especial 
force  upon  addresses  to  the  Virgin. 

806.  *  Cuckoo  at  Lavema.  [xiv.] 

May  25th,  1887.  Among  a  thousand  delightful  feelings 
connected  in  my  mind  with  the  voice  of  the  cuckoo,  there  is 
a  personal  one  which  is  rather  melancholy.  I  was  first  con- 
vinced that  ago  had  rather  dulled  my  hearing,  by  not  being 
able  to  catch  the  sound  at  the  same  distance  as  the  younger 
companions  of  my  walks ;  and  of  this  failure  I  had  proof  upon 
the  occasion  that  suggested  these  verses.  I  did  not  hear  the 
sound  till  Mr.  Robinson  had  twice  or  thrice  directed  my  atten- 
tion to  it. 
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307.  CamaldoU.  i 
This  famouB  sanctuary  was  the  original  establishment  of 
Suet  Romnaldo.  {or  Rumwald,  as  our  aucestora  saxoDised  the 
nwuc)  in  the  11th  century,  the  ground  tcampo)  being  given  by 
I  Coaat  Maldo.  The  CamiildoleDsi,  however,  have  spread  wide 
H  i  brunch  of  Benedictines,  and  may  therefore  be  classed  among 
iiif 'jmlUmen  of  the  monastic  orders.  The  society 'comprehends 
Uo  orciiTS,  monks  and  hermits ;  symboliaed  by  their  arms,  two 
^'ea  drinking  out  of  the  same  cup.  The  monastery  in  which 
^«  monks  here  reside  is  beautifully  situated,  but  a  large  uuattrac- 
tiTO  edifice,  not  unlike  a  factory.  The  hermitage  is  placed  in  a 
Inftier  and  wilder  region  of  the  forest.  It  comprehends  between 
20  and  30  distinct  residences,  each  including  for  its  single 
hermit  an  inclosed  piece  of  ground  and  three  very  small  apart- 
*ent8,  Tbero  are  days  of  indulgence  when  the  hermit  may 
suit  his  cell,  and  when  old  age  arrives,  he  descends  from  the 
uiooDtiiin  and  takes  his  abode  among  the  monks. 

My  companion  had,  in  the  year  1831,  fallen  in  with  the 
i>ouk,  the  subject  of  these  two  sonnets,  who  showed  him  bis 
*^iie  inioDg  the  hermits.  It  is  from  him  that  I  received  the 
foUowiDg  particulars.  He  was  then  about  40  years  of  age,  but 
uu  appearance  was  that  of  an  older  man.  He  bad  been  a 
PWWer  by  profession,  but  on  taking  orders  changed  his  name 
^u  Siinti  to  RulTaello,  perhaps  with  uu  unconscious  refurenca 
»  "ell  to  the  great  Sanzio  d'Urbiuo  as  to  the  archangel.  He 
*^^r«d  my  friend  tliut  lie  hod  been  13  years  iu  the  hermitage 
•"dhiid  never  known  melancholy  or  ennui.  In  the  little  recess 
'M  sillily  and  prayer,  there  was  a  small  collection  of  books,  '  I 
*I  Only,'  said  he,  '  books  of  asceticism  and  mystical  theology.' 
'  being  asked  the  names  of  the  most  famous  mystics,  he 
f  Hoemted  Scaramrlli,  Sim  Gwraniii  delli  Cwee,  St.  Dioity- 
P"*'^  Arfop^gite  (supposing  the  work  wliicb  bears  his  name 
'  U  naJly  bis),  and  with  peculiar  emphasis  lUciido  tU  Siin 
The  works  of  Saint  TUervm  ure  also  in  high  re- 
r  ascetics.     These  names  may  interest  some  of  m; 

I  that  Raffaello  was  then  living  in  the  convent ;  my 
d  voagbt  in  vain  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  bim.     It 
^*»  probably  a  day  of  seclnsion.     The  reader  will  perceive  that 
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these  sonnets  were  supposed  to  be  written  when  he  was  a  young 
man. 

308.  Monk'tmitors  of  CamaldolL 

*  What  aim  had  they  the  pair  of  Monks?'  (xvii.  1.  1.) 

In  justice  to  the  Benedictines  of  Camaldoli,  by  whom  stran- 
gers are  so  hospitably  entertained,  I  feel  obliged  to  notice,  that 
I  saw  among  them  no  other  figures  at  all  resembling,  in  size 
and  complexion,  the  two  monks  described  in  this  Sonnet.  What 
was  their  office,  or  the  motive  which  brought  them  to  this  place 
of  mortification,  which  they  could  not  have  approached  without 
being  carried  in  this  or  some  other  way,  a  feeling  of  delicacy 
prevented  me  from  inquiring.  An  account  has  before  been  given 
of  the  hermitage  they  were  about  to  enter.  It  was  visited  by  us 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  May ;  yet  snow  was  lying  thick 
under  the  pine-trees,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  gate. 

309,  *  At  VaUombrosa,  [xvni.] 

I  must  confess,  though  of  course  I  did  not  acknowledge  it  in 
the  few  lines  I  wrote  in  the  strangers'  book  kept  at  the  Convent, 
that  I  was  somewhat  disappointed  at  Yallombrosa.  I  had  ex- 
pected, as  the  name  implies,  a  deep  and  narrow  valley,  over- 
shadowed by  enclosing  hills :  but  the  spot  where  the  convent 
stands  is  in  fact  not  a  valley  at  all,  but  a  cove  or  crescent  open 
to  an  extensive  prospect.  In  the  book  before  mentioned  I  read 
the  notice  in  the  English  language,  that  if  any  one  would  ascend 
the  steep  ground  above  the  convent,  and  wander  over  it,  he  would 
be  abundantly  rewarded  by  magnificent  views.  I  had  not  time 
to  act  upon  the  recommendation,  and  only  went  with  my  young 
guide  to  a  point,  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  site  of  the  convent, 
that  overlooks  the  Yale  of  Arno  for  some  leagues. 

To  praise  great  and  good  men  has  ever  been  deemed  one  of 
the  worthiest  employments  of  poetry ;  but  the  objects  of  admir- 
ation vary  so  much  with  time  and  circumstances,  and  the  noblest 
of  mankind  have  been  found,  when  intimately  known,  to  be  of 
characters  so  imperfect,  that  no  eulogist  can  find  a  subject  which 
he  will  venture  upon  with  the  animation  necessary  to  create 
sympathy,  unless  he  confines  himself  to  a  particular  act,  or  he 
takes  something  of  a  one-sided  view  of  the  person  he  is  disposed 
to  celebrate.     This  is  a  melancholy  truth,  and  affords  a  strong 
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reason  for  the  poetic  mind  being  chiefly  exercised  in  works  of 
fiction.  The  poet  can  then  follow  wherever  the  spiiit  of  admir- 
ation leada  him,  unchecked  by  Buch  saggestions  aa  will  be  too 
apt  to  cross  his  way  if  all  that  he  is  prompted  to  ntter  is  to  be 
tested  by  fact.  Something  in  this  spirit  I  have  written  in  the 
note  attached  to  the  Sonnet  on  the  King  of  Sweden ;  and  many 
will  think  that  in  this  poem,  and  elsewhere,  I  have  spoken  of 
the  anthoF  of '  Paradise  Lost'  in  a  strain  of  panegyric  scarcely 
JDstifiable  by  the  tenour  of  some  of  his  opinions,  whether  theo- 
logical or  political,  and  by  the  temper  he  carried  into  pnblio 
affairs,  in  which,  nnfortanately  for  his  genius,  he  was  so  mach 
concerned. 

[Among  the  printed  Notes  is  this — The  name  of  Milton  is 
pleasingly  connected  with  Vallombrosa  in  many  ways.  The 
pride  with  which  the  Monk,  witboat  any  previous  question  from 
me,  pointed  out  his  residence,  I  shall  not  readily  forget.  It  may 
be  proper  here  to  defend  the  Poet  from  a  charge  which  has  been 
broQght  against  him,  in  respect  to  the  passage  in  '  Paradise  Lost' 
where  this  place  is  mentioned.  It  is  said,  that  he  has  erred 
in  speaking  of  the  trees  there  being  deciduous,  whereas  they 
are,  in  fact,  pines.  The  fault-finders  are  themaelvea  mistaken  : 
the  natural  woods  of  the  region  of  YoUombrosa  are  decidnons 
and  spread  to  a  great  extent ;  those  near  the  convent  are,  indeed, 
mostly  pines ;  bnt  they  are  avenues  of  trees  planted  within  a 
few  steps  of  each  other,  and  thus  composing  large  tracts  of  wood, 
plots  of  which  are  periodically  cut  down.  The  appearance  of 
those  narrow  avenues,  upon  steep  slopes  open  to  the  sky,  on 
account  of  the  height  which  the  -trees  attain  by  being  forced  to 
grow  apwards,  is  often  very  impressive.  My  guide,  a  boy  of 
aboat  fourteen  years  old,  pointed  this  oat  to  me  in  several 
places.} 

310.  •  Sonnet  at  Florence,  [xix.] 
'  Under  the  shadow  of  a  stately  pile.' 

Upon  what  evidence  the  belief  rests  that  this  stone  was  a 
&Tourite  seat  of  Dante,  I  do  not  know ;  but  a  man  would  little 
consult  his  own  interest  as  a  traveller,  if  he  should  busy  himself 
with  doubts  aa  to  the  fact.  The  readiness  with  which  traditions 
of  this  character  are  received,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  they 
are  preserved  from  generation  to  generation,  are  an  evidence  of 
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feelings  honourable  to  our  nature.  I  remember  now,  during 
one  of  my  rambles  in  the  course  of  a  college  yacation,  I  was 

pleased  at  being  shown  at a  seat  near  a  kind  of  rocky  cell 

at  the  source  of  the  river ,  on  which  it  was  said  that  Con- 

greve  wrote  his  Old  Bachelor.  One  can  scarcely  hit  on  any 
performance  less  in  harmony  with  the  scene ;  but  it  was  a  local 
tribute  paid  to  intellect  by  those  who  had  not  troubled  tiiem- 
selves  to  estimate  the  moral  worth  of  that  author's  comedies. 
And  why  should  they  ?  he  was  a  man  distinguished  in  his  day, 
and  the  sequestered  neighbourhood  in  which  he  often  resided 
was  perhaps  as  proud  of  him  as  Florence  of  her  Dante.  It  is 
the  same  feeling,  though  proceeding  from  persons  one  cannot 
bring  together  in  this  way  without  offering  some  apology  to  the 
shade  of  the  great  visionary. 

811.  *  The  Baptist,  [a.] 

It  was  very  hot  weather  during  the  week  we  stayed  at  Flo- 
rence ;  and,  having  never  been  there  before,  I  went  through 
much  hard  service,  and  am  not,  therefore,  ashamed  to  confess, 
I  fell  asleep  before  this  picture,  and  sitting  with  my  back  to- 
wards the  Venus  de  Medicis.  Buonaparte,  in  answer  to  one 
who  had  spoken  of  his  being  in  a  sound  sleep  up  to  the  moment 
when  one  of  his  great  battles  was  to  be  fought,  as  a  proof  of  the 
calmness  of  his  mind  and  command  over  anxious  thoughts,  said 
frankly,  '  that  he  slept  because,  from  bodily  exhaustion,  he  could 
not  help  it.'  In  like  manner  it  is  noticed  that  criminals,  on  the 
night  previous  to  their  execution,  seldom  awake  before  they  are 
called,  a  proof  that  the  body  is  the  master  of  us  far  more  than 
we  need  be  willing  to  allow. 

Should  this  note  by  any  possible  chance  be  seen  by  any  of 
my  countrymen  who  might  have  been  in  the  Gallery  at  the  time 
(and  several  persons  were  there)  and  witnessed  such  an  inde- 
corum, I  hope  he  will  give  up  the  opinion  which  he  might 
naturally  have  formed  to  my  prejudice. 

812.  *  Florence. 
*  Rapt  above  earth/  and  the  following  one.  [xxi.-il] 

However,  at  first,  these  two  Sonnets  from  M.  Angelo  may 
teem  in  their  spirit  somewhat  inconsistent  with  each  other,  I 
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have  not  Bornpled  to  place  them  side  b;  side  aa  characteristic 
of  their  great  author,  and  others  with  whom  he  lived.  I  feel, 
neyertheJesB,  a  wish  to  know  at  what  perinds  of  his  life  they 
were  reBpectively  composed.  The  latter,  as  it  expresses,  was 
written  in  his  advanced  years,  when  it  was  natural  that  the 
Platonism  that  pervades  the  one  should  give  way  to  the  Chria- 
tian  feeling  that  inspired  the  other.  Between  both,  there  is 
more  than  poetic  affinity. 

812'.  *  Among  the  Rvint  of  a  Convent  in  the  Apenninet.  [nan.] 
The  political  revolutions  of  onr  time  have  multiplied  on  the 
Continent  objects  that  nnavoidably  call  forth  reflections  snch  as 
are  expressed  in  theee  verses,  but  the  ruins  in  those  countries 
ore  too  recent  to  exhibit  in  BDjrthing  like  an  equal  degree  the 
beanty  with  which  time  and  Nature  have  invested  the  remains  of 
onr  convents  and  abbeys.  These  verses,  it  will  be  observed,  take 
□p  the  beauty  long  before  it  is  matured,  as  one  cannot  bat  wish 
it  may  be  among  some  of  the  desolations  of  Italy,  France,  and 
Germany. 

818.  *  Sonnets  after  leaving  Italy,  [zzv.] 
I  bad  proof  in  several  instances  that  the  Carbonari,  if  I  may 
atiU  call  them  so,  and  their  favourers,  are  opening  their  eyes  to 
the  necessity  of  patience,  and  are  intent  upon  spreading  know- 
ledge actively,  but  quietly  as  they  can.  May  they  have  resola- 
tion  to  continue  in  this  course,  for  it  is  the  only  one  by  which 
they  can  tmly  benefit  their  coontry. 

We  left  Italy  by  the  way  which  is  called  the  '  Nnova  Strada 
d'Allemagna,'  to  the  east  of  the  high  passes  of  the  Alps,  which 
take  yoo  at  onoe  from  Italy  into  Switzerland.  The  road  leads 
across  several  smaller  heights,  and  winds  down  different  vales 
in  saecsBsion,  so  that  it  was  only  by  the  accidental  sound  of  a 
few  German  words  I  was  aware  we  had  qnitted  Italy ;  and  hence 
the  unwelcome  shock  alluded  to  in  the  two  or  three  last  lines  of 
the  Sonnet  with  which  this  imperfect  series  concludes. 

814,  *  Composed  at  Rydal  on  May  morning,  1838. 
This  and  the  following  Sonnet  [now  xzvi.]  were  composed 
on  what  we  call  (he  '  Ear  terrace'  at  Kyda]  Mount,  where  I  have 
nmrmored  out  many  thousandn  of  my  verses. 
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315.  *  P\Rar  of  Trajan,  [xxvin.] 

These  verses  had  better,  perhaps,  be  transferred  tothe  class 
of  '  Italian  Poems.*  I  had  observed  in  the  newspaper  that '  The 
Pillar  of  Trajan'  was  given  as  a  subject  for  a  Prize  Poem  in 
English  verse.  I  had  a  wish,  perhaps,  that  my  son,  who  was 
then  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford,  should  try  his  fortune ;  and  I 
told  him  so  :  but  he,  not  having  been  accustomed  to  write  verse, 
wisely  declined  to  enter  on  the  task ;  whereupon  I  showed  him 
these  lines  as  a  proof  of  what  might,  without  difficulty,  be  done 
on  such  a  subject. 

316.  *  The  Egyptian  Maid. 

In  addition  to  the  short  notice  prefixed  to  this  poem,  it  may 
be  worth  while  here  to  say,  that  it  rose  out  of  a  few  words 
casually  used  in  conversation  by  my  nephew  Henry  Hutchinson. 
He  was  describing  with  great  spirit  the  appearance  and  move- 
ment of  a  vessel  which  he  seemed  to  admire  more  than  any 
other  he  had  ever  seen,  and  said  her  name  was  the  Water  Lily. 
This  plant  has  been  my  delight  from  my  boyhood,  as  I  have 
seen  it  floating  on  the  lake ;  and  that  conversation  put  me  upon 
constructing  and  composing  the  poem.  Had  I  not  heard  those 
words  it  would  never  have  been  written.  The  form  of  the  stanza 
is  new,  and  is  nothing  but  a  repetition  of  the  first  five  lines  as 
they  were  thrown  ofi*,  and  is,  perhaps,  not  well  suited  to  narra- 
tive, and  certainly  would  not  have  been  trusted  to  had  I  thought 
at  the  beginning  that  the  poem  would  have  gone  to  such  a  length. 
[The  short  note  referred  to  supra  is  as  follows :  '  For  the  names 
and  persons  in  the  following  poem  see  the  History  of  the  Re- 
nowned Prince  Arthur  and  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table ;  for 
the  rest  the  author  is  answerable ;  only  it  may  be  proper  to  add 
that  the  Lotus,  with  the  bust  of  the  goddess  appearing  to  rise 
out  of  the  full-blown  flower,  was  suggested  by  the  beautiful 
work  of  ancient  art  once  included  among  the  Townley  Marbles, 
and  now  in  the  British  Museum.'] 
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Xm.  THE  RIVER  DUDDON :  A  SERIES  OF  SONNETS. 

817.  Introduction. 

The  River  Duddon  rises  upon  Wrynose  Fell,  on  the  confines 

of   Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  and  Lancashire :   and,  having 

serred  as  a  boundary  to  the  two  last  counties  for  the  space  of 

•bout  twenty-five  miles,  enters  the  Irish  Sea,  between  the  Isle 

of  Valney  and  the  Lordship  of  Milium. 

818.  '  The  River  Duddon: 

A  Poet,  whose  works  are  not  yet  known  as  they  deserve  to 
^  thus  enters  upon  his  description  of  the  *  Ruins  of  Rome  :* 

*  The  rising  Sun 
Flames  on  the  ruins  in  the  purer  air 
Towering  aloft ;' 

ttd  ends  thus — 

*  The  setting  sun  displays 

His  visible  great  round,  between  yon  towers, 
As  through  two  shadj  clifis.' 

Mr.  Crowe,  in  his  excellent  loco-descriptive  Poem,  *  Lewes- 
don  Hill,'  is  still  more  expeditious,  finishing  the  whole  on  a 
**y-moming,  before  breakfast. 

•  To-morrow  for  severer  thought,  but  now 
To  breakfast,  and  keep  festival  to-day.' 

No  one  believes,  or  is  desired  to  believe,  that  those  Poems 
vere  actually  composed  within  such  limits  of  time ;  nor  was 
^fe  any  reason  why  a  prose  statement  should  acquaint  the 
^^er  with  the  plain  fact,  to  the  disturbance  of  poetic  credi- 
^tj.  But,  in  the  present  case,  I  am  compelled  to  mention, 
^  the  above  series  of  Sonnets  was  the  growth  of  many  years  ; 
"^e  one  which  stands  the  14th  was  the  first  produced ;  and 
^ers  were  added  upon  occasional  visits  to  the  Stream,  or  as 
'^Uections  of  the  scenes  upon  its  banks  awakened  a  wish  to 
Ascribe  them.  In  this  manner  I  had  proceeded  insensibly, 
*i^liout  perceiving  that  I  was  trespassing  upon  ground  pre-occu- 
P^^i  at  least  as  far  as  intention  went,  by  Mr.  Coleridge ;  who, 
&U)re  than  twenty  years  ago,  used  to  speak  of  writing  a  rural 
Poem,  to  be  entitled  *  The  Brook,*  of  which  he  has  given  a  sketch 
Q  a  recent  publication.     But  a  particular  subject  cannot,  I 

VOL.  m.  H 
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think,  much  interfere  with  a  general  one ;  and  I  have  been 
further  kept  from  encroaching  upon  any  right  Mr.  C.  may  still 
wish  to  exercise,  by  the  restriction  which  the  frame  of  the  Sonnet 
imposed  upon  me,  narrowing  unavoidably  the  range  of  thought, 
and  precluding,  though  not  without  its  advantages,  many  graces 
to  which  a  freer  movement  of  verse  would  naturally  have  led. 

May  I  not  venture,  then,  to  hope,  that,  instead  of  being  a 
hindrance,  by  anticipation  of  any  part  of  the  subject,  these  Son- 
nets may  remind  Mr.  Coleridge  of  his  own  more  comprehensive 

design,  and  induce  him  to  fulfil  it  ? There  is  a  sympathy  io 

streams, — '  one  calleth  to  another  ;'  and  I  would  gladly  believe, 
that  '  The  Brook*  will,  ere  long,  murmur  in  concert  with  '  The 
Duddon/  But,  asking  pardon  for  this  fancy,  I  need  not  scruple 
to  say,  that  those  verses  must  indeed  be  ill-fated  which  can 
enter  upon  such  pleasant  walks  of  Nature,  without  receiving  and 
giving  inspiration.  The  power  of  waters  over  the  minds  of 
Poets  has  been  acknowledged  from  the  earliest  ages ; — through 
the  '  Flumina  amem  sylvasque  inglorius'  of  Virgil,  down  to 
the  sublime  apostrophe  to  the  great  rivers  of  the  earth,  by  Arm- 
strong, and  the  simple  ejaculation  of  Bums,  (chosen,  if  I  recol- 
lect right,  by  Mr.  Coleridge,  as  a  motto  for  his  embryo  'Brook,*) — 

*  The  Muse  nae  Poet  ever  fand  her. 
Till  by  himsel'  he  learned  to  wander 
Adown  some  trotting  bum's  meander 
And  na*  think  lang.' 

819.  *  The  Sonnets  on  the  River  Duddon. 

It  is  with  the  little  River  Duddon  as  it  is  with  most  other 
rivers,  Ganges  and  Nile  not  excepted, — many  springs  might 
claim  the  honour  of  being  its  head.  In  my  own  fancy,  I  have 
fixed  its  rise  near  the  noted  Shire  Stones  placed  at  the  meeting 
point  of  the  counties  Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  and  Lanca- 
shire. They  stand  by  the  wayside,  on  the  top  of  the  Wry«nose 
Pass,  and  it  used  to  be  reckoned  a  proud  thing  to  say,  that  bj 
touching  them  at  the  same  time  with  feet  and  hands,  one  had 
been  in  three  counties  at  once.  At  what  point  of  its  course  the 
stream  takes  the  name  of  Duddon,  I  do  not  know.  I  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  Duddon,  as  I  have  good  reason  to  re- 
member, in  early  boyhood.  Upon  the  banks  of  the  Derwent,  I 
had  learnt  to  be  very  fond  of  angling.     Fish  abound  in  that 
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■e  ri?er. — not  bo  in  the  small  Btreams  in  the  neighbourhood 

oTHawksfaead  ;    and  I  fell  into  the  common  delusion,  that  the 

farther  from  home  the  better  eport  would  he  had.     Accordingly, 

ooe  ilftj  I  attached  myself  to  a  person  liTing  in  the  neighbour- 

^Mod  of  Hawkshead,  who  waa  going  to  try  his  fortune,  as  au 

Bglw,  near  the  source  of  the  Duddon.     We  fished  a  groat  part 

Bfiie  day  with  very  sorry  success,  the  rain  pouring  torrents; 

uJ  lonj*  before  we  got  home,  I  was  worn  out  with  fatigue;  and 

if  the  good  man  had  not  carried  me  on  his  back,  I  must  have 

I      l«in  down  under  the  best  shelter  I  could  find.     Little  did  I  tliink 

^■jbtn  il  wonhl  have  been  my  lot  to  celebrate,  in  a  strain  of 

^^pn  tad  admiration,  tbo  stream  which  for  many  years  I  never 

^Bbasht  of  withont  recollections  of  disappointment  and  distress. 

^K    Doriag  my  college  vacation,  and  two  or  three  years  after' 

^^^Ir^,  before  taking  my  bachelor's  degree,  I  was  several  times 

^PHtident  in  the  house  of  a  near  relative,  who  lived  in  the  small 

tofnof  Bronghton.     I  passed  many  delightful  honrs  upon  the 

wnlu  of  this  river,  which  l>eeomea  an  estuary  about  a  mile  from 

Iii»l  place.     The  remembrances  of  that  period  are  the  subject  of 

Ijfci  ilrt  Sonnet.     The  subject  of  the  27th  Sonnet  is,  in  fact, 

n  &om  a  tradition  belonging  to  Rydal  Hall,  which  oucb  stood, 

li it  U-lieved,  upon  a  rocky  and  woody  hill  oo  the  right  baud 

Ujuu  ^from  Rydal  to  Ambleside,  and  was  deserted,  from  the 

■ipontitions  fear  herudu^L-ribed,  and  the  prcsentsite  fortunately 

tWro  instead.     The  present  Hall  was  erected  by  Sir  Michael 

If  I'lemiug,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  at  some  fatiire  time  there 

■ili  be  Ml  edifice  more  worthy  of  so  beautiful  a  position.     With 

'"S'nlto  the  SOtfa  Sonnet,  it  is  odd  enough  that  tJiis  imagina- 

~PH  vu  realised  in  the  year  IS-IO*  when  I  made  a  tour  through 

{■■diglrict  with  my  wife  and  daughter.  Miss  Fenwick  and  her 

•«■  and  Mr.  and  Miss  QuiUinan.     Before  our  return  from 

pthwaitfl  Chapel,   the  party  separated.      Mrs.  Wordsworth, 

't  looBt  of  ns  went  farther  ap  the  stream,  chose  an  opposite 

etion,  having  told  us  that  we  would  uvertnke  her  on  our  way 

PVjpba.     But  she  was  tempted  out  of  the  main  rotid  to  ascend 

Vfel^  eminence  near  it,  thinking  it  impossible  we  should  pass 

itacoingher.     This  however  uufortunately  happened;  and 

t  vexation  uuJ  distress,  especially  to  me,  nliich  I 

med  to  have  recorded,  for  1  tost  my  temper  entirely. 

r  wbo  were  wilii  me  aaw  her  again  till  W9 
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reached  the  Inn  at  Broughton,  seven  miles.  This  may  perhaps 
in  some  degree  excuse  my  irritability  on  the  occasion,  for  I  could 
not  but  think  she  had  been  much  to  blame.  It  appeared,  how* 
ever,  on  explanation,  that  she  had  remained  on  the  rock,  calling 
out  and  waving  her  handkerchief  as  we  were  passing,  in  order 
that  we  also  might  ascend  and  enjoy  a  prospect  which  had  much 
charmed  her.  *  But  on  we  went,  her  signals  proving  vain.*  How 
then  could  she  reach  Broughton  before  us  ?  When  we  found 
she  had  not  gone  on  to  Ulpha  Kirk,  Mr.  Quillinan  went  back  in 
one  of  the  carriages  in  search  of  her.  He  met  her  on  the  road, 
took  her  up,  and  by  a  shorter  way  conveyed  her  to  Broughton, 
where  we  were  all  re-united  and  spent  a  happy  evening. 

I  have  many  affecting  remembrances  connected  with  this 
stream.  These  I  forbear  to  mention,  especially  things  that  oc- 
curred on  its  banks  during  the  latter  part  of  that  visit  to  the 
sea-side,  of  which  the  former  part  is  detailed  in  my  Epistle  to 
Sir  George  Beaumont. 

[The  following  additional  notices  of  his  latter  excursion  to 
the  banks  of  the  Duddon  are  from  a  letter  to  Lady  Frederick 
Bentinck. 

'  You  will  have  wondered,  dear  Lady  Frederick,  what  is  be- 
come of  me.  I  have  been  wandering  about  the  country,  and 
only  returned  yesterday.  Our  tour  was  by  Keswick,  Scale  Hill, 
Buttermere,  Loweswater,  Ennerdale,  Calder  Abbey,  Wastdale, 
Eskdale,  the  Yale  of  Duddon,  Broughton,  Fumess  Abbey,  Peele 
Castle,  Ulverston,  &c.;  we  had  broken  weather,  which  kept  us 
long  upon  the  road,  but  we  had  also  very  fine  intervals,  and  I 
often  wished  you  had  been  present.  We  had  such  glorious 
sights !  one,  in  particular,  I  never  saw  the  like  of.  About  sunset 
we  were  directly  opposite  that  large,  lofty  precipice  at  Wast- 
water,  which  is  called  the  Screes.  The  ridge  of  it  is  broken 
into  sundry  points,  and  along  them,  and  partly  along  the  side 
of  the  steep,  went  driving  a  procession  of  yellow  vapoury  clouds 
from  the  sea-quarter  towards  the  mountain  Scawfell.  Their 
colours  I  have  called  yellow,  but  it  was  exquisitely  varied,  and 
the  shapes  of  the  rocks  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  varied  with 
the  density  or  thinness  of  the  vapours.  The  effect  was  most 
enchanting;  for  right  above  was  steadfastly  fixed  a  beautiful 
rainbow.  We  were  a  party  of  seven,  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  my 
daughter,  and  Miss  Fenwick  included,  and  it  would  be  diflSoult 
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m,j  who  wfta  most  delighted.  The  Abbey  of  Famess,  as  you 
.  know,  is  a  noble  ruin,  and  moet  happily  situated  in  a  dell 
i  entirely  hides  it  from  the  surronnding  country.  It  is  taken 
client  cure  of,  and  seems  iiUle  dilapidated  since  I  first  knew 
e  than  half  a  century  ago.]  * 

O.  The  Wild  Strawberry  :  Sympson.    [Sonnet  vi.  II.  9-10.] 
'  There  bloomed  the  stranberry  of  tlie 
The  trembling  eyebriglit  showed  Iter  Happhire  blue.' 

These  two  lines  are  in  a  great  measure  taken  from  '  The 
'  Bnattes  of  Spring,  a  Juvenile  Poem,'  by  the  Uev.  Joseph  Symp- 
Gon-  He  was  a  native  of  Cumberland,  and  was  educated  in  the 
Tile  of  Grasmere,  and  at  Hawkshead  school :  bis  poems  are 
Me  known,  but  they  contain  passages  of  splendid  description ; 
«iiil  thu  versification  of  his  '  Vision  of  Alfred'  is  harmonious  and 
*iiiiD»ted.  In  describing  the  motions  of  the  Sylphs,  that  con- 
I  ititntfl  the  strange  machinery  of  his  Poem,  he  uses  the  foUowing 
I'illaitrative  simile : 

■  Glancing  from  their  plnmes 

A  changeful  liglit  the  azure  vault  illumes. 
Less  varjiDg  haes  beneath  the  Pole  adom 
The  stream}'  glories  of  tlia  Boreal  mom, 
That  wavering  to  and  fro  their  radiance  ehed 
On  Boilinia's  gulf  with  glasay  ice  o'erspread. 
Where  the  lone  native,  as  be  homeward  glides, 
On  polished  sandals  o'er  the  imprisoned  tidea, 
And  still  the  balance  of  his  frame  preserves, 
Wheeled  on  alternate  foot  in  lengthening  curves, 
Sees  at  a  glance,  above  him  and  below, 
Tiro  rival  heavens  with  equal  splendour  glow. 
Sphered  in  the  centre  of  the  world  he  seems ; 
Fur  all  arouud  with  soft  effulgence  gleams : 
Stars,  moons,  and  meteors,  my  opposed  to  ra;. 
And  solemn  midnight  ponra  the  blaze  of  day.' 
He  was  a  man  of  ardent  feeling,  and  bis  faculties  of  mind, 
jifticutarly  his  memory,  were  extraordinary,      lirief  notices  oF 
''"  life  ought  to  find  a  place  in  the  History  of  Westmoreland. 

K\.' Rttmrn  and  ' Sealhwaite  C^pe/.' [Sonnets  xvn.  andx^m.] 
The  Eaolr  r«quiro8  a  large  domain  for  its  support:  but 
1  pftirs,  not  many  years  ago,  were  constantly  resident  in 
•  Xrm^Tt,  a.  W-8. 
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this- ^otintry,  building  their  nests  in  the  steeps  of  Borrowdale, 
Wastdale,  Ennerdale,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  Helvellyn. 
Often  have  I  heard  anglers  speak  of  the  grandeur  of  their  ap- 
pearance, as  they  hovered  over  Red  Tarn,  in  one  of  the  coves 
of  this  mountain.  The  bird  frequently  returns,  but  is  always 
destroyed.  Not  long  since,  one  visited  Rydal  lake,  and  re- 
mained some  hours  near  its  banks :  the  consternation  which  it 
occasioned  among  the  different  species  of  fowl,  particularly  the 
herons,  was  expressed  by  loud  screams.  The  horse  also  is  na- 
turally afraid  of  the  eagle. — There  were  several  Boman  stations 
among  these  mountains ;  the  most  considerable  seems  to  have 
been  in  a  meadow  at  the  head  of  Windermere,  established,  un- 
doubtedly, as  a  check  over  the  Passes  of  Kirkstone,  Dunmail- 
raise,  and  of  Hardknot  and  Wrynose.  On  the  margin  of  Ry- 
dal lake,  a  coin  of  Trajan  was  discovered  very  lately. — The 
Roman  Fort  here  alluded  to,  called  by  the  country  people 
'Hardknot  Castle,^  is  most  impressively  situated  half-way  down 
the  hill  on  the  right  of  the  road  that  descends  from  Hardknot 
into  Eskdale.  It  has  escaped  the  notice  of  most  antiquarians, 
and  is  but  slightly  mentioned  by  Lysons. — The  Dbuidical 
Circle  is  about  half  a  mile  to  the  left  of  the  road  ascending 
Stone-side  from  the  vale  of  Duddon :  the  country  people  call  it 
*  Sunken  Church.^ 

The  reader  who  may  have  been  interested  in  the  foregoing 
Sonnets,  (which  together  may  be  considered  as  a  Poem,)  will 
not  be  displeased  to  find  in  this  place  a  prose  account  of  the 
Duddon,  extracted  from  Green's  comprehensive  Ouide  to  the 
Lakes,  lately  published.  '  The  road  leading  from  Coniston  to 
Broughton  is  over  high  ground,  and  commands  a  view  of  the 
River  Duddon ;  which,  at  high  water,  is  a  grand  sight,  having 
the  beautiful  and  fertile  lands  of  Lancashire  and  Cumberland 
stretching  each  way  from  its  margin.  In  this  extensive  view, 
the  face  of  Nature  is  displayed  in  a  wonderful  variety  of  hill 
and  dale ;  wooded  grounds  and  buildings ;  amongst  the  latter 
Broughton  Tower,  seated  on  the  crown  of  a  hill,  rising  elegantly 
from  the  valley,  is  an  object  of  extraordinary  interest.  Fertility 
on  each  side  is  gradually  diminished,  and  lost  in  the  superior 
heights  of  Blackcomb,  in  Cumberland,  and  the  high  lands  be- 
tween Kirkby  and  Ulverstone. 

'  The  road  from  Broughton  to  Seathwaite  is  on  the  banks  of 
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Duddou,  and  on  its  LsDcashire  side  it  is  of  variona  eleva- 

na.     The  river  is  an  amnaing  companion,  one  while  brawling 

tanibling  over  rock;  precipices,  nntil  the  agitated  water 

otnes  again  calm  b;  arriving  at  a  smoother  and  less  preci- 

ouii  bed,  bat  its  course  is  soon  again  ruffled,  and  the  current 

tiuxjwn  into  every  Tariety  of  form  which  the  rocky  channel  of 

\  river  can  give  to  water.' — Tide  Green's  Ouide  to  the  Lakes, 

^jol-  i.  pp.  98-100. 

^^L     AfU^r  bU,  the  traveller  would  be  most  gratified  who  ehoold 

^H^roach  this  beantiful  Stream,  neither  at  its  source,  as  is  done 

H&  th*  S^muets,  nor  from  its  termination ;  but  from  Coniston 

over  Walna  Sear;  first  descending  into  a  little  circular  valley. 

t  collateral    compartment    of  the  long   winding   vale    through 

ibich  flows  the  Duddon.     This  recess,  towards  the  close  of 

I  Beptember,  when  the  after-grass  of  the  meadow  is  still  of  a 

]  6«ab  green,  with  the  leaves  of  many  of  the  trees  faded,  bat 

nlupa  uooe  fallen,  is  tndy  enchanting.     At  a  point  elevated 

a^h  Uj  show  the  various  objects  in  the  valley,  and  not  so 

1  M  to  diminish  their  importance,  the  stranger  will  in- 

Wtively  halt.     On  the  foreground,  a  little  below  the  most 

IGnonnhle  station,  a  rude  foot-bridge  is  thrown  over  the  bed  of 

t"^  noisy  brook  foaming  by  the  way-aide.     Russet  and  craggy 

I  billg,  nf  bold  and  varied  outline,  snrround  the  level  valley,  which 

I "  wsprinklfd  with  grey  rocks  plumed  with  birch  trees.     A  few 

I  bomtetettiis  are  interspersed,  in  some  places  peeping  out  from 

g  the  rocks  like  liermitages,  whose  site  has  been  chosen  for 

I  Uift  benefit  of  sunshine  as  well  as  shelter;  in  other  instances, 

*  dwelling- ho  use,  bam,  and  byre  compose  together  a  criici- 

n  Gtructnre,  which,  with  its  embowering  trees,  and  the  ivy 

Bcliittiini^  part  of  the  walls  and  roof  like  a  fleece,  call  to  mind 

^^  nuDsins  of  an  ancient  abbey.     Time,  in  most  cases,  and 

B*'tiitt  everywhere,  have  given  a  sanctity  to  the  humble  works 

Q  that  are  scattered  over  this  peaceful  retirement.     Hence 

I*  bumony  of  tone  and  coloar,  a  consammation  and  perfection 

_   Wnty,  which  would  have  been  marred  had  aim  or  purpose 

■W«fered  with  the  course  of  convenience,  ntility,  or  necessity. 

■'*bu  onvitiated  region  stands  in  no  need  of  the  veil  of  twilight 

I  wioften  or  disguise  its  foBtnres.    .\s  it  glistens  in  the  morning 

•txsliiue,  it  woald  fill  the  spectator's  heart  with  gladsumeness. 

l^tiag  from  oar  chosen  station,  he  would  feel  an  impatience 
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to  rove  among  its  pathways,  to  be  greeted  by  the  milkmaid,  to 
wander  from  house  to  house,  exchanging  *  good-morrows*  as  he 
passed  the  open  doors ;  but,  at  evening,  when  the  sun  is  set, 
and  a  pearly  light  gleams  from  the  western  quarter  of  the  sky, 
with  an  answering  light  from  the  smooth  surface  of  the  mea- 
dows ;  when  the  trees  are  dusky,  but  each  kind  still  distin- 
guishable; when  the  cool  air  has  condensed  the  blue  smoke 
rising  from  the  cottage  chimneys ;  when  the  dark  mossy  stones 
seem  to  sleep  in  the  bed  of  the  foaming  brook ;  t)\en^  he  would 
be  unwilling  to  move  forward,  not  less  from  a  reluctance  to  re- 
linquish what  he  beholds,  than  from  an  apprehension  of  disturb- 
ing, by  his  approach,  the  quietness  beneath  him.    Issuing  from 
the  plain  of  this  valley,  the  brook  descends  in  a  rapid  torrent 
passing  by  the  church-yard  of  Seathwaite.      The  traveller  is 
thus  conducted  at  once  into  the  midst  of  the  wild  and  beautiful 
scenery  which  gave  occasion  to  the  Sonnets  from  the  14th  to  the 
20th  inclusive.      From  the  point  where  the  Seathwaite  brook 
joins  the  Duddon,  is  a  view  upwards,  into  the  pass  through 
which  the  river  makes  its  way  into  the  plain  of  Donnerdale. 
The  perpendicular  rock  on  the  right  bears  the  ancient  British 
name  of  The  Pen;  the  one  opposite  is  called  Walla-barrow 
Crag,  a  name  that  occurs  in  other  places  to  designate  rocks  of 
the  same  character.     The  chaotic  aspect  of  the  scene  is  well 
marked  by  the  expression  of  a  stranger,  who  strolled  out  while 
dinner  was  preparing,  and  at  his  return,  being  asked  by  his 
host,  *  What  way  he  had  been  wandering  ?'  replied,  *  As  far  as  it 
is  Jinishedf* 

The  bed  of  the  Duddon  is  here  strewn  with  large  fragments 
of  rocks  fallen  from  aloft ;  which,  as  Mr.  Green  truly  says,  *  are 
happily  adapted  to  the  many-shaped  waterfalls,*  (or  rather  water- 
breaks,  for  none  of  them  are  high,)  '  displayed  in  the  short 
space  of  half  a  mile.'  That  there  is  some  hazard  in  frequenting 
these  desolate  places,  I  myself  have  had  proof;  for  one  night  an 
immense  mass  of  rock  fell  upon  the  very  spot  where,  with  a 
friend,  I  had  lingered  the  day  before.  *  The  concussion,'  says 
Mr.  Green,  speaking  of  the  event,  (for  he  also,  in  the  practice 
of  his  art,  en  that  day  sat  exposed  for  a  still  longer  time  to  the 
same  peril,) '  was  heard,  not  without  alarm,  by  the  neighbouring 
shepherds.'  But  to  return  to  Seathwaite  Church-yard :  it  con- 
tains the  following  inscription : 
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■  In  memoiy  of  the  it«Teretid  Robert  Walker,  who  died  the  2Cth  of 
June,  Itj03,  in  the  93d  jeer  of  his  age,  and  6Tth  of  his  coracj  at  Sea- 
thn-aite. 

'  Also,  of  Anne  his  wife,  who  died  tlie  28th  of  January,  in  the  93d  j:ear 
of  her  age.' 

In  the  pariEh-regifiter  of  Seathwaito  Cbapel,  18  this  notice : 
'  Buried.  June  anth,  the  Rev.  Robert  Wnlker.    He  was  curate  of  Sea- 

thwaite  bixty-six  rears.     He  nas  a  mou  singular  for  his  temperance,  in- 

dustij,  and  integrity.' 

This  indiTidnal  iB  the  Pastor  alladed  to,  in  the  eighteenth 
Sonnet,  as  a  worthy  compeer  of  the  country  parson  of  Chaucer, 
&c.  In  the  seventh  book  of  the  Excursion,  an  abstract  of  his 
character  is  given,  beginning — 

'  A  Priest  abides  before  whose  life  such  doubts 
Fall  to  the  ground ; — ' 
and  some  account  of  his  life,  for  it  is  worthy  of  being  recorded, 
will  Dot  be  out  of  place  here. 

322.  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Walker. 
('  Pastor,'  in  Book  vii.  of '  The  Excursion.') 
In  the  year  1709,  Robert  Walker  was  bom  at  Under-crag, 
in  Seathwaite;  be  was  the  jonngest  of  twelve  children.  His 
eldest  brother,  who  inherited  the  biqbII  family  estate,  died  at 
TJnder-crag,  aged  ninety-four,  being  twenty-four  years  older 
than  the  subject  of  this  Memoir,  who  was  born  of  the  same 
mother.  Robert  was  a  sickly  infant ;  and,  through  his  boyhood 
snd  youth,  continuing  to  be  of  delicate  frame  and  tender  health, 
it  was  deemed  beat,  according  to  tlie  country  phrase,  to  breed 
him  a  scholar ;  for  it  was  not  likely  tliat  he  would  be  able  to 
earn  a  livelihood  by  bodily  labour.  At  that  period  few  of  these 
dales  were  furnished  with  echoolhouscs ;  the  children  being 
taught  to  read  and  ivrite  in  the  chapel ;  and  in  the  same  con- 
secrated building,  where  he  officiated  for  so  many  years  both  aa 
preacher  and  schoolmaster,  he  himself  received  the  rudiments  of 
bis  education.  In  his  youth  he  became  schoolmaster  at  Lowes- 
water;  not  being  called  upon,  probably,  in  that  situation,  to 
teach  more  than  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  But,  by  the 
assistance  of  a  '  Gentleman'  in  the  neighbourhood,  ho  acquired, 
at  leisure  hours,  a  knowledge  of  the  classics,  and  became  quali- 
fied for  taking  holy  orders.     Upon  his  ordination,  he  had  the 
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offer  of  two  curacies :  the  one,  Torver,  in  the  yale  of  Gonieton, 
— the  other,  Seathwaite,  in  his  native  vale.  The  value  of  each 
was  the  same,  mz,y  five  pounds  'per  annum :  but  the  cure  of 
Seathwaite  having  a  cottage  attached  to  it,  as  he  wished  to 
marry,  he  chose  it  in  preference.  The  young  person  on  whom 
his  affections  were  fixed,  though  in  the  condition  of  a  domestic 
servant,  had  given  promise,  by  her  serious  and  modest  deport- 
ment, and  by  her  virtuous  dispositions,  that  she  was  worthy  to 
become  the  helpmate  of  a  man  entering  upon  a  plan  of  life  such 
as  he  had  marked  out  for  himself.  By  her  frugality  she  had 
stored  up  a  small  sum  of  money,  with  which  they  began  house- 
keeping. In  1735  or  1736,  he  entered  upon  his  curacy ;  and, 
nineteen  years  afterwards,  his  situation  is  thus  described,  in 
some  letters  to  be  found  in  the  Anniial  Register  for  1760,  from 
which  the  following  is  extracted : — 

*  To  Mb. . 

*  Coniston,  July  26,  1754. 

'  Sir, — I  was  the  other  day  upon  a  party  of  pleasure,  about 
five  or  six  miles  from  this  place,  where  I  met  with  a  very  striking 
object,  and  of  a  nature  not  very  common.  Going  into  a  clergy- 
man's house  (of  whom  I  had  frequently  heard),  I  found  him 
sitting  at  the  head  of  a  long  square  table,  such  as  is  commonly 
used  in  this  country  by  the  lower  class  of  people,  dressed  in  a 
coarse  blue  frock,  trimmed  with  black  horn  buttons  ;  a  checked 
shirt,  a  leathern  strap  about  his  neck  for  a  stock,  a  coarse  apron, 
and  a  pair  of  great  wooden-soled  shoes  plated  with  iron  to  pre- 
serve them  (what  we  call  clogs  in  these  parts),  with  a  child  upon 
his  knee,  eating  his  breakfast;  his  wife,  and  the  remainder  oi 
his  children,  were  some  of  them  employed  in  waiting  upon  each 
other,  the  rest  in  teasing  and  spinning  wool,  at  which  trade  he 
is  a  great  proficient ;  and  moreover,  when  it  is  made  ready  foi 
sale,  will  lay  it,  by  sixteen  or  thirty-two  pounds'  weight,  upon 
his  back,  and  on  foot,  seven  or  eight  miles,  will  carry  it  to  the 
market,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter.  I  was  not  much  surprised 
at  all  this,  as  you  may  possibly  be,  having  heard  a  great  deal  ol 
it  related  before.  But  I  must  confess  myself  astonished  with 
the  alacrity  and  the  good  humour  that  appeared  both  in  the 
clergyman  and  his  wife,  and  more  so  at  the  sense  and  ingenuity 
of  the  clergyman  himself.'  •  .  . 
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Then  foUows  a  letter  from  another  person,  dated  ITFS.  from 
li  an  extract  ehall  be  given. 

'  !iy  Irifl  frugality  anil  good  management,  he  keeps  the  wolf 
I  the  tluor,  as  we  say ;  and  if  he  advances  a  little  in  the 
1,  it  13  owing  more  to  his  own  care,  than  to  anything  else 
.H  to  rely  upon.  I  don*t  find  his  inclination  is  running  after 
ihor  preferment.  He  is  settled  among  the  people,  that  are 
Hppy  among  themselves ;  and  lives  in  the  greatest  unanimity 
ad  friendship  with  them  ;  and,  I  believe,  the  minister  and 
L  people  are  exceedingly  satisfied  with  each  other ;  and  indeed 
W  Bbould  they  be  dissatisfied  when  they  have  a  person  of  so 
macli  worth  and  probity  for  their  pastor  ?  A  man  who,  for  his 
CMiiloar  and  meekness,  his  sober,  chaste,  ond  virtuous  conversa- 
ti™,  liis  Boandness  in  principle  and  practice,  is  an  ornament  to 
Im  profession,  and  an  honour  to  the  country  he  is  in ;  and 
w  *ilh  me  if  I  say,  the  plainness  of  his  dress,  the  sanctity  of 
Itis  nutiQera,  the  simplicity  of  his  doctrine,  and  the  vehemence 
B'liig  expression,  have  a  sort  of  rcsemhlance  to  the  pare  prac- 
I  tifeof primitive  Christianity.' 

We  will  now  give  his  own  account  of  himself,  to  be  found  in 
>«  tinw  place. 

'Fbom  the  Rev.  ItoBEnr  WiLKEn. 
'  Sir, — Toura  of  the  26th  instant  was  communicated  to  me 
i^Mr.  C ,  and  I  abould  have  returned  an  immediate  ans- 

■  ••r,  bot  the  hand  of  Providence,  then  laybg  heavy  upon  an 
~~    ible  pledge  of  conjugal  endearment,  hath  since  taken  from 

«  promising  girl,  which  the  diBcousolate  mother  too  pen- 

■  liTelj  laments  the  loss  of;  though  ne  have  yet  eight  living,  all 
BnaltlifQ]^  hopeful  children,  whose  names  and  ages  are  as  fol- 
I  «*i: — ZaccLeus,  aged  almost  eighteen  years  ;  Kliitabeth,  sixteen 
I  yt«f»  and  ten  months ;  Mary,  fifteen ;  Moses,  thirteen  years  and 

*"«  months;  Sarah,  ten  years  and  three  months;  Mabel, 
"(^l  years  and  three  mouths ;  William  Tyson,  three  years  and 
*^t  months;  and  Anne  Esther,  one  year  and  three  months; 
^Udes  Anue,  who  died  two  years  and  six  months  ago,  and  was 
''"ii  >ge<l  between  nine  and  ten ;  and  Eleanor,  who  died  the 
^  ittsl.,  January,  aged  six  years  and  ten  months.  Zaccbeus, 
'*'*  •IduKt  child,  is  now  learning  the  tnule  of  tanner,  and  has 
■IMFB  and  a  half  of  his  opprenticeship  to  serve.    The  annnal 
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income  of  my  chapel  at  present,  as  near  as  I  can  compute  it, 
may  amount  to  about  172.,  of  which  is  paid  in  cash,  viz.,  52. 
from  the  bounty  of  Queen  Anne,  and  52.  from  W.  P.,  Esq.,  of 

P ,  out  of  the  annual  rents,  he  being  lord  of  the  manor ; 

and  32.  from  the  several  inhabitants  of  L- ,  settled  upon  the 

tenements  as  a  rent-charge ;  the  house  and  gardens  I  value  at 
42.  yearly,  and  not  worth  more ;  and  I  believe  the  surplice  fees 
and  voluntary  contributions,  one  year  with  another,  may  be 
worth  32.;  but  as  the  inhabitaniis  are  few  in  number,  and  the 
fees  very  low,  this  last-mentioned  sum  consists  merely  in  free- 
will offerings. 

'  I  am  situated  greatly  to  my  satisfaction  with  regard  to  the 
conduct  and  behaviour  of  my  auditory,  who  not  only  live  in  the 
happy  ignorance  of  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  age,  but  in  mutual 
peace  and  goodwill  with  o^e  apother,  and  are  seemingly  (I  hope 
really  too)  sincere  Christians,  and  sound  members  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  not  one  dissenter  of  any  denomination  being 
amongst  them  all.  I  got  to  the  value  of  402.  for  my  wife's  for- 
tune, but  had  no  real  estate  of  my  own,  being  the  youngest  son 
of  twelve  children,  bom  of  obscure  parents ;  and,  though  my 
income  has  been  but  small,  and  my  family  large,  yet,  by  a  provi- 
dential blessing  upon  my  own  diligent  endeavours,  the  kindness 
of  friends,  and  a  cheap  country  to  live  in,  we  have  always  had 
the  necessaries  of  life.  By  what  I  have  written  (which  is  a  true 
and  exact  account,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,)  I  hope  you  will 
not  think  your  favour  to  me,  out  of  the  late  worthy  Dr.  Strat- 
ford's effects,  quite  misbestowed,  for  which  I  must  ever  grate- 
fully own  myself.  Sir, 

'  Your  much  obliged  and  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

*  E.  W.,  Curate  of  S . 

*  To  Mr.  C,  of  Lancaster.' 

About  the  time  when  this  letter  was  written  the  Bishop  of 
Chester  recommended  the  scheme  of  joining  the  curacy  of  Ulpha 
to  the  contiguous  one  of  Seathwaite,  and  the  nomination  was 
offered  to  Mr.  Walker;  but  an  unexpected  diflSculty  arising, 
Mr.  W.,  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop,  (a  copy  of  which,  in  his  own 
beautiful  handwriting,  now  lies  before  me,)  thus  expresses  him- 
self. '  If  he,'  meaning  the  person  in  whom  the  difficulty  origin- 
ated, '  had  suggested  any  such  objection  before,  I  should  utterly 
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lire  declined  any  uttcmpt  to  tbe  cnracy  of  Ulpha;  indeed,  I 
ns  dviys  appr«benBive  it  might  be  diaa(;reeable  to  my  audi- 
tonr  >t  Sealhwnite,  as  they  have  been  always  acuustomed  to 
duolile  dnty.  and  the  inhabitanta  of  Ulpha  despair  of  being  able 
to  mpport  a  si.-boolmaster  who  is  not  carate  there  also ;  which 
mppreisdd  all  thoughts  in  me  of  eerving  them  both.'  And  in  a 
tMond  letter  to  the  Bishop  he  writes : 

'My  Lord, — I  have  the  favour  of  yours  of  tbe  1st  instant, 
md  Bm  exceedingly  obliged  on  account  of  the  Ulpha  affair:  if 
lint  cnracy  shouM  lapse  into  your  Lordship's  bauds,  I  would  beg 
Imw  ratber  to  dccliue  than  embrace  it ;  for  the  chapels  of  Sea- 
llt*ulp  and  Ulpha,  annexed  together,  would  be  apt  to  cause  a  ge- 
nml  discontent  among  the  inhabitants  of  both  places ;  by  either 
themselves  slighted,  being  only  served  alternately,  or 
■^sleeted  in  the  dnty,  or  attributing  it  to  covetousuess  in  me  ; 
•U  •'hicb  occasions  of  murmuring  I  would  willingly  avoid.'  And 
concloding  bis  former  lott«r,  he  expresses  a  similar  sentiment 
opoD  t^e  same  occasion,  '  desiring,  if  it  be  possible,  however,  as 
noclias  in  me  lieth,  to  live  peaceably  with  all  men." 

The  year  following,  the  cnracy  of  Seathwaite  was  again  aug- 

■'Beoted ;  and,  to  e6feut  this  angmentation,  fifty  pounds  had  been 

lidtiQced  by  himself;  and,  in  17U0,  lands  were  purchased  with 

Itight  hundred  pounds.     Scanty  as  was  his  income,  the  frequent 

I  *flet  of  mnch  better  benoficea  could  not  tempt  Mr,  W.  to  quit  a 

iBto&tion  where  ho  bad  been  so  loug  happy,  with  a  consciouanesa 

kof  bnngoeoful.     Among  his  papers  I  find  the  following  copy  of 

■•'otter,  dat«(l  1775,  twenty  years  after  his  refusal  of  the  curacy 

HUlphft,  which  will  show  what  exertions  had  been  made  for  one 

"  hi*  sons. 

'Hay  it  please  yonr  Grace, — Our  remote  situation  here 
■Jstkei!  it  difficult  to  get  tiie  necessary  information  for  transact- 
J"?  baainess  regnlarly  ;  such  is  the  reason  of  my  giving  your 
ROiMo  the  present  trouble. 

"ThB  bearer  (my  son)  is  desirous  of  offering  himself  candi- 
*  for  deacon'R  orders  at  your  Grace's  ensuing  ordination  ;  tbe 
1,  OD  Llie  2i>t]i  instant,  so  that  his  papers  could  not  be  tnuis- 
lUttnl  in  due  time.  As  he  is  now  fully  at  age,  and  I  have  af- 
ferdcd  hira  education  to  Ihe  ntmost  of  my  ability,  it  would  give 
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me  great  satisfaction  (if  your  Grace  would  take  bim,  and  find 
him  qualified)  to  have  him  ordained.  His  constitution  has  been 
tender  for  some  years ;  he  entered  the  college  of  Dublin,  but  his 
health  would  not  permit  him  to  continue  there,  or  I  would  have 
supported  him  much  longer.  He  has  been  with  me  at  home 
above  a  year,  in  which  time  he  has  gained  great  strength  of  body, 
sufficient,  I  hope,  to  enable  him  for  performing  the  function. 
Divine  Providence,  assisted  by  liberal  benefactors,  has  blest  my 
endeavours,  from  a  small  income,  to  rear  a  numerous  family ; 
and  as  my  time  of  life  renders  me  now  unfit  for  much  future  ex- 
pectancy from  this  world,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  my  son  settled 
in  a  promising  way  to  acquire  an  honest  livelihood  for  himself. 
His  behaviour,  so  far  in  life,  has  been  irreproachable ;  and  I 
hope  he  will  not  degenerate,  in  principles  or  practice,  from  the 
precepts  and  pattern  of  an  indulgent  parent.  Your  Grace's  fa- 
vourable reception  of  this,  from  a  distant  comer  of  the  diocese, 
and  an  obscure  hand,  will  excite  filial  gratitude,' and  a  due  use 
shall  be  made  of  the  obligation  vouchsafed  thereby  to 

'Your  Grace's  very  dutiful  and  most  obedient  Son  and 
Servant,  Eobert  Walker.* 

The  same  man,  who  was  thus  liberal  in  the  education  of  his 
numerous  family,  was  even  munificent  in  hospitality  as  a  parish 
priest.  Every  Sunday,  were  served,  upon  the  long  table,  at 
which  he  has  been  described  sitting  with  a  child  upon  his  knee, 
messes  of  broth,  for  the  refreshment  of  those  of  his  congregation 
who  came  from  a  distance,  and  usually  took  their  seats  as  parts  of 
his  own  household.  It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  this  custom 
could  have  commenced  before  the  augmentation  of  his  cure ;  and 
what  would  to  many  have  been  a  high  price  of  self-denial,  was 
paid,  by  the  pastor  and  his  family,  for  this  gratification  ;  as  the 
treat  could  only  be  provided  by  dressing  at  one  time  the  whole, 
perhaps,  of  their  weekly  allowance  of  fresh  animal  food ;  conse- 
quently, for  a  succession  of  days,  the  table  was  covered  with  cold 
victuals  only.  His  generosity  in  old  age  may  be  still  further 
illustrated  by  a  little  circumstance  relating  to  an  orphan  grand- 
son, then  ten  years  of  age,  which  I  find  in  a  copy  of  a  letter  to 
one  of  his  sons ;  he  requests  that  half  a  guinea  may  be  left  for 
'  little  Bobert's  pocket-money,'  who  was  then  at  school :  intrust- 
ing  it  to  the  care  of  a  lady,  who,  as  he  says,  '  may  sometimes 


ns. 
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frustrate  his  squandering  it  away  fooIiBhly,"  and  promiaing  to 
tend  him  an  equal  allowani^e  annnally  for  the  same  pnrpoae.  The 
RonclaaioQ  of  the  same  letter  ia  ati  characteriatio.  that  I  cannot 
forWar  to  transcribe  it.  '  We,'  meaning  hia  wife  and  himself, 
'  fcTO  in  our  wonted  state  of  health,  allowing  for  the  hasty  atrides 
of  oil]  age  knocking  daily  at  onr  door,  and  threateningly  telling 
we  are  not  only  mortal,  but  must  expect  ere  long  to  take  our 
■TO  of  onr  ancient  cottage,  and  lie  down  in  onr  last  dormitory, 
■y  pardon  my  neglect  to  anawer  yours :  let  ua  hear  sooner 
irn  yoa,  to  augment  the  mirth  of  the  Chriatmas  holidays. 
iabitig  you  all  the  pleasures  of  the  approaching  aeasou,  I  am, 
""•i"  Son,  with  lasting  sincerity,  yonrs  affectionately, 

'  KoBEBT  Walker,' 


He  loved  old  cnatoms  and  old  naoges,  and  in  some  instances 

ttiok  to  them  to  hia  own  loss ;   for,  having  had  a  sum  of  money 

lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  neighbouring  tradesman,  when  long 

«*tij8e  of  time  had  raised  the  rate  of  interest,  und  more  was  of- 

fei-ed,  be  rcfueed  to  accept  it ;  an  act  not  difficult  to  one,  who, 

J  *liile  be  was  drawing  seventeen  pounds  a  year  from  his  curacy, 

rd,  as  we  have  seen,  to  add  the  profits  of  another  small 

^Tiefioe  to  hia  own,  lest  he  should  be  suspected  of  cupidity.^ 

«in  this  vice  he  was  utterly  free  ;  ho  made  no  charge  for  t«ach- 

■  school  \   sach  as  could  aflbrd  to  pay,  gave  him  what  they 

When  very  young,  having  kept  a  diary  of  Ms  expenaea, 

^irever  trifling,  the  large  amount,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  sur- 

P'^Sfld  him ;  and  from  that  time  the  rule  of  his  life  was  to  be 

^^oiiomical,  not  avaricious.     At  his  decease  ho  left  behind  him 

^^?^  less  a  sum  than  2000/.  ;   and  such  a  sense  of  his  various  ex- 

^^^^llencies  was  prevalent  in  the  country,  that  the  epithet  of  won- 

^^V^&FUi.  is  to  this  day  attached  to  his  name. 

^V        There  is  in  the  above  sketch  something  so  extraordinary  as 

^^^  require  further  ej^lanatory  details. — And  to  begin  with  hia 

^Jastry ;  eight  hours  in  each  day,  during  five  days  in  the  week, 

^^^4id  half  of  Snturday,  except  when  the  labours  of  husbandry  were 

^^■iTftPnt,  be  was  occupied  in  teaching.     His  seat  was  nitbin  the 

^^^nils  of  the  altar ;  the  communion  table  was  his  desk ;  and,  like 

^^^weitBtono'H  school  mistress,  the  inaHt«r  employed  himself  at  the 

'         ^inaiag- wheel,  while  the  children  were  repeating  their  lessons 

ky  bis  aide.     Every  evening,  after  achool  hours,  if  not  more 
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profitably  engaged,  he  continued  the  same  kind  of  labour,  ex- 
changing, for  the  benefit  of  exercise,  the  small  wheel,  at  which 
he  had  sate,  for  the  large  one  on  which  wool  is  spun,  the  spin- 
ner stepping  to  and  fro.  Thus,  was  the  wheel  constantly  in 
readiness  to  prevent  the  waste  of  a  moment's  time.  Nor  was 
his  industry  with  the  pen,  when  occasion  called  for  it,  less  eager. 
Intrusted  with  extensive  management  of  public  and  private  af- 
fairs, he  acted,  in  his  rustic  neighbourhood,  as  scrivener,  writing 
out  petitions,  deeds  of  conveyance,  wills,  covenants,  &c.,  with 
pecuniary  gain  to  himself,  and  to  the  great  benefit  of  his  em- 
ployers. These  labours  (at  all  times  censiderable)  at  one  period 
of  the  year,  viz.,  between  Christmas  and  Candlemas,  when 
money  transactions  are  settled  in  this  country,  were  often  so  in- 
tense, that  he  passed  great  part  of  the  night,  and  sometimes 
whole  nights,  at  his  desk.  His  garden  also  was  tilled  by  his 
own  hand ;  he  had  a  right  of  pasturage  upon  the  mountains  for 
a  few  sheep  and  a  couple  of  cows,  which  required  his  attendance  ; 
with  this  pastoral  occupation,  he  joined  the  labours  of  husbandry 
upon  a  small  scale,  renting  two  or  three  acres  in  addition  to  his 
own  less  than  one  acre  of  glebe ;  and  the  humblest  drudgery 
which  the  cultivation  of  these  fields  required  was  performed  by 
himself. 

He  also  assisted  his  neighbours  in  haymaking  and  shearing 
their  fiocks,  and  in  the  performance  of  this  latter  service  he  was 
eminently  dexterous*  They,  in  their  turn,  complimented  him 
with  the  present  of  a  haycock,  or  a  fleece ;  less  as  a  recompence 
for  this  particular  service  than  as  a  general  acknowledgment. 
The  Sabbath  was  in  a  strict  sense  kept  holj ;  the  Sunday  even- 
ings being  devoted  to  reading  the  Scripture  and  family  prayer. 
The  principal  festivals  appointed  by  the  Church  were  also  duly 
observed ;  but  through  every  other  day  in  the  week,  through 
every  week  in  the  year,  he  was  incessantly  occupied  in  work  of 
hand  or  mind ;  not  allowing  a  moment  for  recreation,  except 
upon  a  Saturday  afternoon,  when  he  indulged  himself  with  a 
Newspaper,  or  sometimes  with  a  Magazine.  The  frugality  and 
temperance  established  in  his  house,  were  as  admirable  as  the 
industry.  Nothing  to  which  the  name  of  luxury  could  be  given 
was  there  known ;  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  indeed,  when  tea 
had  been  brought  into  almost  general  use,  it  was  provided  for 
visitors,  and  for  such  of  his  own  family  as  returned  occasionally 
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to  biB  roof,  and  had  been  ocCDBtomed  to  this  refreshment  else- 
where ;  bnt  neither  he  nor  his  wife  ever  partook  of  it.  The  rai- 
ment worn  by  his  family  was  comely  and  decent,  bnt  as  simple 
as  their  diet ;  the  home-spun  materials  were  made  np  into  ap- 
parel by  their  own  hands.  At  the  time  of  the  decease  of  this 
thrifty  pair,  their  cottage  contained  a  large  store  of  webs  of 
woollen  and  linen  cloth,  woven  from  thread  of  their  own  spin- 
ning. And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  pew  in  the  chapel  in  which 
tiie  fiimily  nsed  to  sit,  remains  neatly  lined  with  woollen  cloth 
spnn  by  the  pastor's  own  hands.  It  is  the  only  pew  in  the 
chapel  so  distisguisbed ;  and  I  know  of  no  other  instance  of  his 
conformity  to  the  delicate  accommodations  of  modern  times. 
The  fuel  of  the  house,  like  that  of  their  neighbours,  consisted  of 
peat,  procured  from  the  mosses  by  their  own  labour.  The  lights 
by  which,  in  the  vrinter  evenings,  their  work  was  performed, 
were  of  their  own  mannfactnre,  such  as  still  contiuae  to  be  used 
in  these  cottages ;  they  are  made  of  the  pith  of  rushes,  dipped 
in  any  onctuona  substance  that  the  bouse  affords.  White  can- 
dles, aa  tallow  candles  are  here  called,  were  reserved  to  honour 
the  Christmas  festivals,  and  were  perhaps  produced  upon  no 
other  occasions.  Once  a  month,  daring  the  proper  season,  a 
sheep  was  drawn  from  their  small  mountain  Sock,  and  killed  for 
the  Qse  of  the  family ;  and  a  cow,  towards  the  close  of  the  year, 
was  salted  and  dried  for  winter  provision :  the  hide  was  tauned 
to  famish  them  with  shoes. — By  these  various  resources,  this 
Tenerable  clergyman  reared  a  numerous  family,  not  only  pre- 
serving them,  as  he  affectingly  says,  '  from  wanting  the  neces- 
saries of  Ufa ;'  bat  affording  them  an  anstinted  education,  and 
the  means  of  raising  themselves  in  society.  In  this  they  were 
eminently  assisted  by  the  effects  of  their  father's  example,  his 
precepts,  and  injanctions :  he  was  aware  that  truth-speaking,  as 
a  moral  virtae,  is  best  secured  by  inculcating  attention  to  accu- 
racy of  report  even  on  trivial  occasions ;  and  so  rigid  were  the 
roles  of  honesty  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  bring  up  his  family, 
that  if  one  of  them  had  chanced  to  find  in  the  laues  or  fields 
anything  of  the  least  use  or  value  without  being  able  to  ascer- 
tain to  whom  it  belonged,  he  always  iusisted  upon  the  child's 
carrying  it  back  to  the  place  from  which  it  had  been  brought. 

No  one  it  might  be  thought  coald,  as  has  been  described, 
eonvert  his  body  into  a  machine,  as  it  were,  of  indusAii^  i<at  *Oii« 

TOL.  m.  I 
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humblest  nsos^  and  keep  his  thoughts  so  frequently  bent  apon 
secular  concerns,  without  grievous  injury  to  the  more  precious 
parts  of  his  nature.  How  could  the  powers  of  intellect  thriTe, 
or  its  graces  be  displayed,  in  the  midst  of  circumstances  appar- 
ently so  unfavourable,  and  where,  to  the  direct  cultivation  of  the 
mind,  so  small  a  portion  of  time  was  allotted  ?  But,  in  this  ex- 
traordinary man,  things  in  their  nature  adverse  were  reconciled. 
His  conversation  was  remarkable,  not  only  for  being  chaste  and 
pure,  but  for  the  degree^ in  which  it  was  fervent  and  eloquent; 
his  written  style  was  correct,  simple,  and  animated.  Nor  did 
his  affections  suffer  more  than  his  intellect;  he  was  tenderly 
alive  to  all  the  duties  of  his  pastoral  office :  the  poor  and  needy 
*  he  never  sent  empty  away,* — the  stranger  was  fed  and  refreshed 
in  passing  that  unfrequented  vale — the  sick  were  visited ;  and 
the  feelings  of  humanity  found  further  exercise  among  the  dis- 
tresses and  embarrassments  in  the  worldly  estate  of  his  neigh- 
bours, with  which  his  talents  for  business  made  him  acquainted; 
and  the  disinterestedness,  impartiality,  and  uprightness  which 
he  maintained  in  the  management  of  all  affairs  confided  to  him, 
wore  virtues  seldom  separated  in  his  own  conscience  from  reli- 
gious obligation.  Nor  could  such  conduct  fail  to  remind  those 
who  witnessed  it  of  a  spirit  nobler  than  law  or  custom :  they 
felt  convictions  which,  but  for  such  intercourse,  could  not  have 
been  afforded,  that,  as  in  the  practice  of  their  pastor,  there  was 
no  guile,  so  in  his  faith  there  was  nothing  hollow ;  and  we  are 
warranted  in  believing,  that  upon  these  occasions,  selfishness, 
obstinacy,  and  discord  would  often  give  way  before  the  breathings 
of  his  good-will,  and  saintly  integrity.  It  may  be  presumed 
also — while  his  humble  congregation  were  listening  to  the  moral 
precepts  which  he  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  and  to  the  Christian 
exhortations  that  they  should  lovo  their  neighbours  as  them- 
selves, and  do  as  they  would  bo  done  unto — that  peculiar  effi- 
cacy was  given  to  the  preacher's  labours  by  recollections  in  the 
minds  of  his  congregation,  that. they  were  called  upon  to  do  no 
more  than  his  own  actions  were  daily  setting  before  their  eyes. 

The  afternoon  service  in  the  chapel  was  less  numerously  at- 
tended than  that  of  the  morning,  but  by  a  more  serious  auditory; 
the  lesson  from  the  New  Testament,  on  those  occasions,  was 
accompanied  by  Burkitt's  Commentaries.  These  lessons  he  read 
with  impassioned  emphasis,  frequently  drawing  tears  from  his 
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lie^akitra,  sod  loftvin^  &  lasting  impreesioii   upon  theii'  miDtls. 
3  (l«TOtional  feelings  and  tlio  powers  of  his  own  mind  wore 
B-tLfir  exercised,  along  with  tliose  of  hia  family,  in  perusing  the 
riptarcs ;  not  only  on  the  Sunday  evenings,  but  ou  every  other 
Buing,  while  the  rest  of  the  houBchold  were  at  work,  some  one 
the  childreL',  and  in  her  turn  the  servant,  for  the  sake  of 
Lctice  in  reading,  or  for  instruction,  read  the  Bible  aloud ;  and 
.  tUIg  manner  tlie  whole  was  repeatedly  gone  through.     That 
BO  couuuon  importance  was  attached  to  the  observance  of  reli- 
gions ordinances  by  his  family,  appears  from  the  following  me- 
^^^Bormdam  by  one  of  his  descendants,  which  I  am  tempted  to 
^^HpBAit  at  length,  as  it  is  cbai'acteristic,  and  somewhat  curious. 
^^■^Tlere  is  u  small  chapel  in  the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster, 
|^Kvli«r<i  a  certain  clergyman  has  regularly  officiated  above  sixty 
years,  and  a  few  months  ago  administered  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Sapper  in  the  same,  to  a  decent  number  of  devout  com- 
_ mtuirjints.     After  the  clergyman  had  received  himself,  the  first 
Ompuiy  out  of  the  assembly  who  approached  tho  altar,  and 
Deeled  down  to  be  partakers  of  the  sacred  elements,  consisted 

■  the  parBon'a  wifo ;  to  whom  he  had  been  married  upwards  of 
y  years :  one  son  and  his  wife;  four  daughters,  each  with 

f  husband  ;  whose  ages,  all  added  together,  amonnt  to  above 
" -4  years.     The  several  and  respective  distances  from  the  place 

■  •Bch  of  their  abodes,  to  the  chapel  where  they  all  communi- 
,  will  measure  more  than  1000  English  miles.     Though 

3  narration  will  appear  surprising,  it  ia  without  doubt  a  fact 

vt  the  same  persons,  CKautly  four  years  before,  met  at  the 

le  place,  and  all  joined  in  performance  of  the  same  venerable 

»';•■ 

Ht^  was  indeed  most  zealously  attached  to  the  doctrine  and 

'^■"^laii  of  the  Established  Choreh.     We  have  seen  him  congra- 

^^^*3ating  himself  that  ho  had  no  dissenters  in  hia  cure  of  any  de- 

^^^OuinatioD.     8ome  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  state  of 

^^Etioion  when  his  first  religious  impressions  were  received,  be- 

^^Bl'Ie  tlw  reader  will  acquit  him  of  bigotry,  when  I  mention,  that 

^^B^  the  time  of  the  augmontatiou  of  the  cure,  he  refused  to  invest 

^^iKlt  of  tho  inoo<.-y  in  the  purchase  of  an  estate  ofl'erod  to  him 

^^■^pon  advantageous  terms,  because  the  proprietor  was  a  Quaker ; 

"-whether  from  scrupulous  apprehension  that  a  blessing  would 

Dot  atUnd  s  contract  framed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  be- 
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tween  persons  not  in  religious  sympathy  with  each  other ;  or,  as 
a  seeker  of  peace,  he  was  afraid  of  the  uncomplying  disposition 
which  at  one  time  was  too  frequently  conspicuous  in  that  sect. 
Of  this  an  instance  had  fallen  under  his  own  notice ;  for,  while 
he  taught  school  at  Loweswater,  certain  persons  of  that  deno- 
mination had  refused  to  pay  annual  interest  due  under  the  title 
of  Church-stock  '^  a  great  hardship  upon  the  incumbent,  for  the 
curacy  of  Loweswater  was  then  scarcely  less  poor  than  that  of 
Seathwaite.  To  what  degree  this  prejudice  of  his  was  blame- 
able  need  not  be  determined ; — certain  it  is,  that  he  was  not 
only  desirous,  as  he  himself  says,  to  live  in  peace,  but  in  love, 
with  all  men.  He  was  placable,  and  charitable  in  his  judg- 
ments; and,  however  correct  in  conduct  and  rigorous  to  him- 
self, he  was  ever  ready  to  forgive  the  trespasses  of  others,  and  to 
soften  the  censure  that  was  cast  upon  their  frailties. — It  would 
be  unpardonable  to  omit  that,  in  the  maintenance  of  his  vir- 
tues, he  received  due  support  from  the  partner  of  his  long  life. 
She  was  equally  strict,  in  attending  to  her  share  of  their  joint 
cares,  nor  less  diligent  in  her  appropriate  occupations.  A  per- 
son who  had  been  some  time  their  servant  in  the  latter  part  of 
their  lives,  concluded  the  panegyric  of  her  mistress  by  saying  to 
me,  '  She  was  no  less  excellent  than  her  husband ;  she  was 
good  to  the  poor;  she  was  good  to  every  thing!'  He  survived 
for  a  short  time  this  virtuous  companion.  When  she  died,  he 
ordered  that  her  body  should  be  borne  to  the  grave  by  three  of 
her  daughters  and  one  grand-daughter;  and,  when  the  corpse 
was  lifted  from  the  threshold,  he  insisted  upon  lending  his  aid, 
and  feeling  about,  for  he  was  then  almost  blind,  took  hold  of  a 
napkin  fixed  to  the  coffin ;  and,  as  a  bearer  of  the  body,  entered 
the  chapel,  a  few  steps  from  the  lowly  parsonage. 

What  a  contrast  does  the  life  of  this  obscurely-seated,  and, 
in  point  of  worldly  wealth,  poorly-repaid  Churchman,  present  to 
that  of  a  Cardinal  Wolsey ! 

'  O  'tis  a  burthen,  Cromwell,  'tis  a  burthen 
Too  heavy  for  a  man  who  hopes  for  heaven !' 

We  have  been  dwelling  upon  images  of  peace  in  the  mora) 
world,  that  have  brought  us  again  to  the  quiet  enclosure  of  con- 

®  Mr.  Walker^B  charity  being  of  that  kind  which  '  seeketh  not  her  own,'  he 
would  rather  forego  his  rights  than  distrain  for  dues  which  the  parties  liaUe 
refused,  as  a  point  of  conscience,  to  pay. 
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secrated  groand,  in  which  this  venerablo  pair  lie  interred.  The 
sounding  brook^  that  rolls  close  by  the  church-yard,  without 
disturbing  feeling  or  meditation,  is  now  unfortunately  laid  bare ; 
but  not  long  ago  it  participated,  with  the  chapel,  the  shade  of 
some  stately  ash-trees,  which  will  not  spring  again.  While  the 
spectator  from  this  spot  is  looking  round  upon  the  girdle  of 
stony  mountains  that  encompasses  the  vale, — masses  of  rock,  out 
of  which  monuments  for  all  men  that  ever  existed  might  have 
been  hewn — ^it  would  surprise  him  to  be  told,  as  with  truth  he 
might  be,  that  the  plain  blue  slab  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
this  aged  pair  is  a  production  of  a  quarry  in  North  Wales.  It 
was  sent  as  a  mark  of  respect  by  one  of  their  descendants  from 
the  vale  of  Festiniog,  a  region  almost  as  beautiful  as  that  in 
which  it  now  lies ! 

Upon  the  Seathwaite  Brook,  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
parsonage,  has  been  erected  a  mill  for  spinning  yarn ;  it  is  a 
mean  and  disagreeable  object,  though  not  unimportant  to  the 
spectator,  as  calling  to  mind  the  momentous  changes  wrought 
by  such  inventions  in  the  frame  of  society — changes  which  have 
proved  especially  unfavourable  to  these  mountain  solitudes. 
So  much  had  been  effected  by  those  new  powers,  before  the  sub- 
ject of  the  preceding  biographical  sketch  closed  his  life,  that 
their  operation  could  not  escape  his  notice,  and  doubtless  ex- 
cited touching  reflections  upon  the  comparatively  insignificant 
results  of  his  own  manual  industry.  But  Bobert  Walker  was 
not  a  man  of  times  and  circumstances ;  had  he  lived  at  a  later 
period,  the  principle  of  duty  would  have  produced  application  as 
unremitting ;  the  same  energy  of  character  would  have  been  dis- 
played, though  in  many  instances  with  widely  different  effects. 

With  pleasure  I  annex,  as  illustrative  and  confirmatory  of 
the  above  account,  extracts  from  a  paper  in  the  Chruiian  Re- 
7nembrancer,  October,  1819 :  it  bears  an  assumed  signature, 
but  is  known  to  be  the  work  of  the  Bev.  Bobert  Bamford,  vicar 
of  Bishopton,  in  the  county  of  Durham ;  a  great-grandson  of 
Mr.  Walker,  whose  worth  it  commemorates,  by  a  record  not  the 
less  valuable  for  being  written  in  very  early  youth. 

'  His  house  was  a  nursery  of  virtue.  All  the  inmates  were 
industrious,  and  cleanly,  and  happy.  Sobriety,  neatness,  quiet- 
ness, characterised  the  whole  family.  No  railings,  no  idleness, 
no  indulgence  of  passion,  were  permitted.    Every  child,  how- 
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ever  young,  had  its  appointed  engagements;  every  hand  was 
busy.  Knitting,  spinning,  reading,  writing,  mending  clothes, 
making  shoes,  were  by  the  different  children  constantly  per- 
forming. The  father  himself  sitting  amongst  them,  and  gniding 
their  thoughts,  was  engaged  in  the  same  occupations.  .  •  • 

*  He  sate  up  late,  and  rose  early ;  when  the  family  were  at 
rest,  he  retired  to  a  little  room  which  he  had  built  on  the  rool 
of  his  house.  He  had  slated  it,  and  fitted  it  up  with  shelves  foi 
his  books,  his  stock  of  cloth,  wearing  apparel,  and  his  utensils. 
There  many  a  cold  winter's  night,  without  fire,  while  the  rool 
was  glazed  with  ice,  did  he  remain  reading  or  writing  till  the 
day  dawned.  He  taught  the  children  in  the  chapel,  for  there 
was  no  schoolhouse.  Yet  in  that  cold,  damp  place  he  never  had 
a  fire.  He  used  to  send  the  children  in  parties  either  to  hie 
own  fire  at  home,  or  make  them  run  up  the  mountain  side. 

.....  a  • 

^  It  may  be  further  mentioned,  that  he  was  a  passionate  ad- 
mirer of  Nature ;  she  was  his  mother,  and  he  was  a  dutiful 
child.  While  engaged  on  the  mountains  it  was  his  greatest 
pleasure  to  view  the  rising  sun ;  and  in  tranquil  evenings,  as  it 
slided  behind  the  hills,  he  blessed  its  departure.  He  was  skilled 
in  fossils  and  plants;  a  constant  observer  of  the  stars  and 
winds :  the  atmosphere  was  his  delight.  He  made  many  ex- 
periments on  its  nature  and  properties.  In  summer  he  used  tc 
gather  a  multitude  of  flies  and  insects,  and,  by  his  entertaining 
description,  amuse  and  instruct  his  children.  They  shared  all 
his  daily  employments,  and  derived  many  sentiments  of  love 
and  benevolence  from  his  observations  on  the  works  and  produc- 
tions of  Nature.  Whether  they  were  following  him  in  the  field, 
or  surrounding  him  in  school,  he  took  every  opportunity  oi 
storing  their  minds  with  useful  information. — Nor  was  the 
circle  of  his  influence  confined  to  Seathwaite.  Many  a  distant 
mother  has  told  her  child  of  Mr.  Walker,  and  begged  him  to  be 
as  good  a  man. 

......  • 

'  Once,  when  I  was  very  young,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
and  hearing  that  venerable  old  man  in  his  90th  year,  and  even 
then,  the  calmness,  the  force,  the  perspicuity  of  his  sermon, 
sanctified  and  adorned  by  the  wisdom  of  grey  hairs,  and  the 
authority  of  virtue,  had  such  an  effect  upon  my  mind,  that 
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II  nerer  see  a  hoary-faeacled  clergjinaii,  witLoul  tbiuking  of  Mr. 
Walker.  ■  ■  .  He  allowed  no  dissenter  or  metbodist  to  interfore 
ut  the  infltrncUon  of  the  Bonis  committed  to  bis  cure:  und  so 
sscocsBfoJ  wero  bis  exertions,  that  he  had  not  one  diBsenter  of 
H.        any  denominatioQ  whatever  in  the  whole  partsli. — Though  he 
^^Lxvoidcd  all  religions  con  trove  rsies,  jet  when  age  bad  silvered 
^^Bliis  head,  and  virLoons  piety  bad  secured  to  his  appoaiiiQco  re- 
I^F  Terence  and  silent  honour,  no  one,  however  determined  in  his 
liBtrsd  of  apostolic  descent,  conld  have  listened  to  bis  dlsconrse 
OB  ecclesiastical  history  and  ancient  times,  without  thinking, 
that  one  of  the  beloved  apostles  had  returned  to  mortality,  and 
in  that  vale  of  peace  had  come  to  exemplify  the  beauty  of  boU- 
nesa  in  the  life  and  character  of  Mr.  Walker. 


'  Until  the  sickness  of  bis  wife,  a  few  months  previous  to  ber 
death,  his  health  and  spirits  and  faculties  were  unimpaired. 
Bat  ibis  misfortono  gave  him  sncb  a  shock,  that  bis  constitu- 
tion grsdaally  decayed.  His  senses,  except  sight,  etill  pre- 
wrred  their  powers.  He  never  preached  with  steadiness  after 
Ilia  wife's  death.  His  voice  faltered :  he  always  looked  at  the 
seat  she  bad  nsed.  He  could  not  pass  her  tomb  without  tears. 
Ho  bi^Mime,  when  nloue,  sad  and  melancholy,  though  still  among 
his  friends  kind  and  good-humoured.  He  went  to  bed  about 
tvelve  o'clock  the  night  before  his  death.  As  his  custom  was, 
bo  went,  tottering  and  leaning  upon  bis  daughter's  arm,  to  ex- 
uniae  the  heavens,  and  meditate  a  few  moments  ia  the  open 
*ir.  "  How  clear  tho  moon  shines  to-night !"  Ho  said  these 
vords,  Bigbed,  and  laid  down.  At  six  next  morning  he  was 
fimnil  a  corpse.  Mauy  a  tear,  and  many  a  heavy  heart,  and 
Oanj  ■  grateful  blessing  followed  him  to  the  grave.' 

Having  mentioned  in  this  narrative  the  vale  of  Loweswaler 
u  a  place  where  Mr.  Walker  tanght  school,  I  nill  add  a  few 
memonnda  from  its  parish  register,  respecting  a  person  appa- 
mtlj  of  desires  as  moderate,  with  whom  he  must  have  been 
iathnate  during  his  residence  there. 

'  l.nt  liim  thikt  would,  ancend  the  totteiing  seat 
or  I'ourlly  graudcur.  and  become  as  great 
Afl  are  Iuh  inuunliug  wisbca :  bat  for  me, 
Let  eweet  repose  auA  rest  mj  portion  be. 

HrjcBT  FoBKaT,  Curat«.' 
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*  Honour,  the  idol  which  the  most  adore, 
Receives  no  homage  from  my  knee ; 
Content  in  privacy  I  value  more 
Than  all  uneasy  dignity.' 

*  Henry  Forest  came  to  Loweswater,  1708,  being  25  years  of  age.* 

*  This  curacy  was  twice  augmented  by  Queen  Anne  s  Bounty.  The  first 
payment,  with  great  difficulty,  was  paid  to  Mr.  John  Curwen  of  London,  on 
the  9th  of  May,  1724,  deposited  by  me,  Henry  Forest,  Curate  of  Lowes- 
water.  Y*  said  9th  of  May,  y*  said  Mr.  Curwen  went  to  the  office,  and  saw 
my  name  registered  there,  &c.  This,  by  the  Providence  of  God,  came  by 
lot  to  this  poor  place.  Haec  tester  H.  Forest' 

In  another  place  he  records,  that  the  sycamore  trees  were 
planted  in  the  church-yard  in  1710. 

He  died  in  1741,  having  been  curate  thirty-four  years.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  H.  Forest  was  the  gentleman  who  as- 
sisted Bobert  Walker  in  his  classical  studies  at  Loweswater. 

To  this  parish  register  is  prefixed  a  motto,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing verses  are  a  pai-t : 

'  Invigilate  viri,  tacito  nam  tempora  gressu 
Difi'ugiunt,  nuUoque  souo  convertitur  annus ; 
Utendum  est  aetatc,  cito  pedc  praeterit  setas.' 

323.  Milton. 

*  We  feel  that  we  are  greater  than  we  know.*  [Sonnet  xxxrv.  1. 14.] 

*  And  feel  that  I  am  happier  than  I  know.'  Milton. 

The  allusion  to  the  Greek  Poet  will  be  ob\ious  to  the  clas- 
sical reader. 

324.  The  Wliite  Doe  of  Rylstone ;  or  the  Fate  of  (lie  Nortom. 

Advertisement. 

During  the  summer  of  1807  I  visited,  for  the  first  time,  the 
beautiful  country  that  surrounds  Bolton  Priory,  in  Yorkshire ; 
and  the  Poem  of  the  White  Doe,  founded  upon  a  tradition 
connected  with  that  place,  was  composed  at  the  close  of  the 
same  year. 

The  White  Dok  of  Rvi.stone. 

The  Poem  of  the  White  Doe  of  Bylstone  is  founded  on  a 
local  tradition,  and  on  the  Ballad  in  Percy's  Collection,  entitled, 
*  The  Rising  of  the  North.*  The  tradition  is  as  follows :  'About 
this  time,'  not  long  after  the  Dissolution,  '  a  White  Doe,'  say 
the  aged  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  '  long  continued  to  make 
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r  pilgrimage  from  Rylstone  over  the  falls  of  Bolton,  and 

I  coiiBtantly  fouiid  in  the  Ahbey  Cburcli-yard  during  divine 

■srvicc ;  after  the  close  of  which  she  returned  home  as  regularly 

.  Ibe  rest  of  the  congregation.' — Dr.  Whitaker's  History  of 

'  Deanery  of  Craven. — Rylstone  was  the  property  and  resi- 

I  dunce  of  the  Nortons,  dietinguished  in  that  ill-advised  and  un- 

\  fcrtunate  Insurrection  ;  which  led  me  to  connect  with  this  tra- 

iilioQtlie  principal  c!rc  urn  stances  of  their  fate,  as  recorded  in 

the  BiJlad. 

'  Bolton  Priory,'  says  Dr.  Whitalter  in  his  excellent  book, 
?''«  Uiilory  and  Antiquities  of  the  Deaneiy  of  Craven,  'stands 
Upon  a  beuutifol  curvatare  of  the  Wharf,  on  a  level  sufBciently 
elovskd  to  protect  it  from  inundations,  and  low  enough  for  every 
paipose  of  pictnresque  effect. 

'  Opposite  to  the  east  window  of  the  Priory  Church  the  river 

fashes  the  foot  of  a  rock  nearly  perpendicular,  and  of  the  richest 

pnrpic,  where  several  of  tlie  mineral  beds,  which  break  out,  in- 

*Wdof  maintaining  their  usual  inclination  to  the  horii^on,  arc 

(■^sted  hy  some  inconceivable  process  into  undulating  and  spiral 

I  liseB.    To  the  south  all  is  soft  and  delicious ;  the  eye  reposes 

"poB  s  few  rich  pastmes,  a  moderate  reach  of  the  river,  sufE- 

.   Cieiitly  tranquil  to  form  a  mirror  to  the  sun,  and  the  bounding 

I  hills  beyond,  neither  too  near  nor  too  lofty  to  exclude,  even  in 

I  'inter,  any  portion  of  his  rays. 

I       'But,  after   all,   the   glories   of  Bolton  are  on  the  north. 

I  n  natcTcr  the  most  fastidious  tasto  could  reqnirc  to  constitute 

*  l^ect  landscape,  is  not  only  found  here,  but  in  its  proper 

1  plwe.    In  front,  and  immediately  under  the  eye,  is  a  smooth 

r 'Jpaiise  of  park-like  enclosure,  spotted  with  native  elm,  ash, 

■«c.  of  the  finest  growth :  on  the  right  a  skirting  oak  wood,  with 

lOtling  points  of  grey  rock ;  on  the  left  a  rising  copse.     Still 

"ir*ard  are  seen  the  aged  groves  of  Bolton  Park,  the  growth  of 

P'Wntaries;  and  farther  yet,  the  barren  and  rocky  distances  of 

I  oiinoiiBcat  and  Barden  Fell  contrasted  with  the  warmth,  fer- 

I  ""'y,  and  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  valley  below. 

'  About  half  a  mile  above  Bolton  the  valley  closes,  and  either 
e  of  the  ^Vharf  is  OTerhung  by  solemn  woods,  from  which 
i  AOge  perpendicular  masses  of  grey  rock  jut  out  at  intervals. 

"Thiii  sequestered  scene  was  almost  inaccessible  till  of  late, 
Kwt  ridings  have  been  cut  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  the 
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most  interesting  points  laid  open  by  judicious  thinnings  in  the 
woods.  Here  a  tributary  stream  rushes  from  a  waterfall,  and 
bursts  through  a  woody  glen  to  mingle  its  waters  with  the 
Wharf :  there  the  Wharf  itself  is  nearly  lost  in  a  deep  cleft  in 
the  rock,  and  next  becomes  a  horned  flood  enclosing  a  woody 
island — sometimes  it  reposes  for  a  moment,  and  then  resumes 
its  native  character,  lively,  irregular,  and  impetuous. 

'  The  cleft  mentioned  above  is  the  tremendous  Stbid.  This 
chasm,  being  incapable  of  receiving  the  winter  floods,  has 
formed  on  either  side  a  broad  strand  of  naked  gritstone  full  of 
rock-basins,  or  '^  pots  of  the  Linn,"  which  bear  witness  to  the 
restless  impetuosity  of  so  many  Northern  torrents.  But,  if 
here  Wharf  is  lost  to  the  eye,  it  amply  repays  another  sense  by 
its  deep  and  solemn  roar,  like  '^  the  Voice  of  the  angry  Spirit  of 
the  Waters,*'  heard  far  above  and  beneath,  amidst  the  silence  of 
the  surrounding  woods. 

'  The  terminating  object  of  the  landscape  is  the  remains  of 
Barden  Tower,  interesting  from  their  form  and  situation^  and 
still  more  so  from  the  recollections  which  they  excite.* 

825.  *  The  Wliite  Doe  of  RyUtone. 

The  earlier  half  of  this  poem  was  composed  at  Stockton-upon- 
Tees,  when  Mary  and  I  were  on  a  visit  to  her  eldest  brother, 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1807.  The  country  is 
flat,  and  the  weather  was  rough.  I  was  accustomed  every  day 
to  walk  to  and  fro  under  the  shelter  of  a  row  of  stacks,  in  a  field 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  town,  and  there  poured  forth  my 
verses  aloud,  as  freely  as  they  would  come.  Mary  reminds  me 
that  her  brother  stood  upon  the  punctilio  of  not  sitting  down  to 
dinner  till  I  joined  the  party ;  and  it  frequently  happened  that  I 
did  not  make  my  appearance  till  too  late,  so  that  she  was  made 
uncomfortable.  I  here  beg  her  pardon  for  this  and  similar 
transgressions  during  the  whole  course  of  our  wedded  life.  To 
my  beloved  sister  the  same  apology  is  due. 

When,  from  the  visit  just  mentioned,  we  returned  to  Town- 
End,  Grasmere,  I  proceeded  with  the  poem.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  note  as  a  caution  to  others  who  may  cast  their  eyes  on 
these  memoranda,  that  the  skin  having  been  rubbed  o£f  my  heel 
by  my  wearing  too  tight  a  shoe,  though  I  desisted  from  walk- 
ing, I  found  that  the  irritation  of  the  wounded  part  was  kept  up 
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|Vtt>e  Act  of  composition,  to  a  degree  that  mado  it  necessary 
I  to  gire  my  constitatiou  a  holiday.     A  rapid  cure  was  the  conse- 

Poctie  excitement,  when  accompanied  by  protracted  labonr 
n  tomposilion,  has  throughout  my  life  brought  on  more  or  less 
■liodtl7  derangement.  Nevertheless  I  am,  at  the  elose  of  my 
liKTeiity-tJiird  year,  in  what  may  be  called  excellent  health.  So 
■Hut  iateilectaal  labour  is  not,  necessarily,  unfavourable  to 
Jongority.  But  perhaps  I  ought  here  to  add,  that  mine  has 
■been  generally  carried  on  out  of  doors. 

Let  me  here  say  a  few  words  of  this  Poem,  by  way  of  criti- 
The  subject  being  taken  from  feudal  times  has  led  to  its 
leiDg  compared  to  some  of  Walter  Scott's  poems  that  belong  to 
tlis  same  age  and  state  of  society.  The  comparison  is  incon- 
siderate. Sir  Walter  pursued  the  customary  and  very  natural 
conrse  of  conducting  an  action,  presenting  various  turns  of  for- 
tane,  to  Bome  outstanding  point  on  which  the  mind  might  rest 
u  a  termination  or  catastrophe.  The  course  I  attempted  ^to 
pnnme  is  entirely  different.  Everything  that  is  attempted  by 
"H!  principal  personages  in  the  '  White  Doe'  fails,  so  far  as  its 
oojcct  iB  external  and  substantial :  so  far  as  it  is  moral  and 
spiritaal,  it  sncceeds.  The  heroine  of  the  poom  knows  that  her 
uoly  ig  not  to  interfere  with  the  current  of  eveute,  either  to  for- 
*»nl  or  delay  them ;  but — 

■  To  abiUe 
The  sliocb.  aud  finallj  Beoure 
O'er  pnin  ami  grief  a  triumph  pure.' 

Tniii  she  does  in  obedience  to  her  brother's  injunction,  as  moat 
k  BQitablo  to  a  mind  and  character  that,  under  previous  trials,  had 
Kwu  proved  to  accord  with  his.  She  achieves  this,  not  without 
worn  the  communication  with  the  inferior  creature,  which 
f  "wn  leads  her  thoughts  to  revolve  upon  the  past  with  a  tender 
""^linmamaing  influence  that  exalts  rather  than  depresses  her. 
Ine  anticipated  beatification,  if  I  may  bo  say,  of  her  mind,  and 
"■*  apotheosis  of  the  companion  of  her  solitndc,  are  the  points 
rt  which  Uic  poem  aims,  and  constitute  its  legitimate  catas- 
'"Jphe ;  far  too  spiritaal  a  one  for  instant  or  widely-spread  sym- 
psUij-,  but  not  therefore  the  less  fitted  to  make  a  deep  and  per^ 
owcent  impression  upon  that  class  of  minds  who  think  aud  foci 
more  independently  than  the  many  do  of  the  surfaces  of  things, 
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and  interests  transitory  because  belonging  more  to  the  outward 
and  social  forms  of  life  than  to  its  internal  spirit. 

How  insignificant  a  thing,  for  example,  does  personalprow- 
ess  appear,  compared  with  the  fortitude  of  patience  and  heroic 
martyrdom ;  in  other  words,  with  struggles  for  the  sake  of  prin- 
ciple, in  preference  to  victory  gloried  in  for  its  own  sake  ! 

[To  these  remarks  may  be  added  the  following,  in  a  letter 
from  the  writer  to  his  friend  Archdeacon  Wrangham : 

*  ThaDksgiTing  Day,  Jan.  1816. 
Bydal  Mount. 

*  My  dear  Wrangham, 

'  You  have  given  me  an  additional  mark  of  that 
friendly  disposition,  and  those  affectionate  feelings  which  I  have 
long  known  you  to  possess,  by  writing  to  me  after  my  long  and 
unjustifiable  silence. 

•  ••.••• 

'  Of  the  "  White  Doe"  I  have  little  to  say,  but  that  I  hope  it 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  intelligent,  for  whom  alone  it  is  written. 
It  starts  from  a  high  point  of  imagination,  and  comes  round, 
through  various  wanderings  of  that  faculty,  to  a  still  higher — 
nothing  less  than  the  apotheosis  of  the  animal  who  gives  the 
first  of  the  two  titles  to  the  poem.  And  as  the  poem  thus 
begins  and  ends  with  pure  and  lofty  imagination,  every  motive 
and  impetus  that  actuates  the  persons  introduced  is  from  the 
same  source ;  a  kindred  spirit  pervades,  and  is  intended  to 
harmonise  the  whole.  Throughout,  objects  (the  banner,  for  in- 
stance) derive  their  influence,  not  from  properties  inherent  in 
them,  not  from  what  they  are  actually  in  themselves,  but  from 
such  as  are  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
conversant  with  or  affected  by  those  objects.  Thus  the  poetry, 
if  there  be  any  in  the  work,  proceeds,  as  it  ought  to  do,  from 
the  soul  of  man,  communicating  its  creative  energies  to  the 
images  of  the  external  world.     But,  too  much  of  this. 

*  Most  faithfully  yours, 

'  W.  Wordsworth.']* 

♦  Memoin^  iL  pp.  57-58. 
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326.    William  HazliiU  Quotation.  '^Jl^.j^^  h 

*  Action  is  transitory.'  pDedication-postscript,  11.  1-6.]  0^^       ^xi*-*^    • 

This  and  the  five  lines  that  follow  were  either  read  or  recited 
ty  me,  more  than  thirty  years  since,  to  the  late  Mr.  Hazlitt, 
who  qnoted  some  expressions  in  them  (imperfectly  remembered) 
in  a  work  of  his  published  several  years  ago. 

827.  Bolton  Abbey. 

*  From  Bolton's  old  monastic  Tower'  (c.  i.  1.  1), 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  at  the  present  day  Bolton  Abbey 
wants  this  ornament;  but  the  Poem,  according  to  the  imagination 
of  the  Poet,  is  composed  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time.  '  Formerly,' 
says  Dr.  Whitaker,  *  over  the  Transept  was  a  tower.  This  is 
proved  not  only  from  the  mention  of  bells  at  the  Dissolution, 
when  they  could  have  had  no  other  place,  but  from  the  pointed 
roof  of  the  choir,  which  must  have  terminated  westward,  in  some 
buildmg  of  superior  height  to  the  ridge.' 

828.  *  When  Lady  Adliza  7nourne<r  (c.  i.  1.  226). 

The  detail  of  this  tradition  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Whitaker's 
'^k,  and  in  a  Poem  of  this  Collection,  '  The  Force  of  Prayer  :' 

'Bare  hreast  I  take  and  an  empty  hand'  (c.  ii.  1.  170  and  onward). 
See  the  Old  Ballad—'  The  Rising  of  the  North.' 

828».  Brancepeth. 
•  Nor  joy  for  you,'  &c.  (c.  iii.  1.  1). 

Brancepeth  Castle  stands  near  the  river  Were,  a  few  miles 
^in  the  city  of  Durham.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Nevilles, 
-Earls  of  Westmoreland.     See  Dr.  Percy's  account. 

829.  The  Battle  of  the  Standard. 

*  Of  mitred  Thurston— what  a  Host 
He  conquered'  (c.  iii.  11.  121-2). 

See  the  Historians  for  the  account  of  this  memorable  battle,, 
vsnallf  denominated  the  Battle  of  the  Standard. 
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330.  Bells  ofRyUtone  (c.  vii.  1.  212). 

*  Wlien  the  Bells  of  Rylstone  played 
Their  Sabbath  music — **  God  us  ayde !' ' 

On  one  of  the  bells  of  Rylstone  church,  which  seems  coeval 
with  the  building  of  the  tower,  is  this  cypher,  '  I.  N.,'  for  John 
Norton,  and  the  motto,  *  God  us  Ayde.' 

331.  '  The  grassy  rock-encircled  PoniuV  (c.  vii.  1.  253). 

After  a  quotation  from  Whitaker.  I  cannot  conclude  with- 
out recommending  to  the  notice  of  all  lovers  of  beautiful  scenery, 
Bolton  Abbey  and  its  neighbourhood.  This  enchanting  spot 
belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire ;  and  the  superintendence 
of  it  has  for  some  years  been  entrusted  to  the  Rev.  William  Carr, 
who  has  most  skilfully  opened  out  its  features ;  and  in  whatever 
he  has  added,  has  done  justice  to  the  place,  by  working  with  an 
invisible  hand  of  art  in  the  very  spirit  of  Nature. 


Xn^  ECCLESLVSTiaVL  SONNETS. 

332.  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets  in  Series, 
Advertisement. 

During  the  month  of  December,  1820,  I  accompanied  a 
much-beloved  and  honoured  Friend  in  a  walk  through  different 
parts  of  his  estate,  with  a  view  to  fix  upon  the  site  of  a  new 
Church  which  he  intended  to  erect.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  mornings  of  a  mild  season, — our  feelings  were  in 
harmony  with  the  cherishing  influences  of  the  scene  ;  and  such 
being  our  purpose,  we  were  naturally  led  to  look  back  upon 
past  events  with  wonder  and  gratitude,  and  on  the  future  with 
hope.  Not  long  afterwards,  some  of  the  Sonnets  which  will  be 
found  towards  the  close  of  this  series  were  produced  as  a  private 
memorial  of  that  morning's  occupation. 

The  Catholic  Question,  which  was  agitated  in  Parliament 
about  that  time,  kept  my  thoughts  in  the  same  course ;  and  it 
struck  me  that  certain  points  in  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
our  Country  might  advantageously  be  presented  to  view  in  verse. 
Accordingly,  I  took  up  the  subject,  and  what  I  now  offer  to  the 
reader  was  the  result. 

When  this  work  was  far  advanced,  I  was  agreeably  surprised 
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i  th»t  my  friend,  Mr.  SoTithey,  had  been  engaged  witli 

bitar  views  in  writing  a  concise  History  of  the  Choreh  in 

bglnufl.     If  onr  FrodnctioDs,  thus  unintentionally   coincid- 

EhaJI  be  found  to  illastrate  each  other,  it  will  prove  a  high 

^UtJcation  to  me,  which  I  am  sure  my  friend  will  participate. 

W.  WOSDSWOBTH. 

BB;4>1  Uoniit,  JtLawaj  24,  18ae. 

For  the  convcnionco  of  pasaiog  from  ono  point  of  the  snb- 
Jort  to  another  without  shocks  of  abrnptnesa,  this  work  baa  taken 
the  sliapc  of  a,  series  of  Sonnets :  hut  the  Render,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  find  that  the  pictures  are  often  so  closely  connected 
u  to  liaro  jointly  the  effect  of  paeaagea  of  a  poem  in  n  form  of 
(Una  lo  which  there  is  no  objection  but  one  that  bears  upon 
liie  Poiit  only— ita  difficulty. 

333.  •  fn/roihictor;/  Remarks. 
My  purpose  in  writing  this  Series  was,  as  much  as  possible, 
t(' confine  my  view  to  the  introduction,  progress,  and  operation 
of  Ibe  Church  in  Esolasd,  both  previous  and  subsequent  to 
uiH  Reformation.  The  Sonnets  were  written  long  before  Eccle- 
■■uliciil  History  and  points  of  doctrine  had  excited  the  interest 
"itb  which  they  have  been  recently  enquired  into  and  discussed. 
^  former  particular  is  mentioned  as  an  excuse  for  my  having 
11  into  error  in  respect  to  on  incident  which  had  been  selected 

•  setting  forth  the  height  to  which  the  power  of  the  Popedom 
'r  temporal  sovereignty  had  attained,  and  the  arrogance  with 

FWch  ii  wan  displayed.     I  allude  to  the  lust  sonnet  but  one  in 

twfirtt  series,  where  Pope  Alexander  the  Third,  at  Venice,  is 

nbeil  as  setting  bis  foot  on  the  neck  of  the  Emperor  Bar- 

'uwa.     Though  this  is  related  as  a  fact  in  history,  I  am  told 

ft  lucre  legend  of  no  authority.     Substitute  for  it  an  un- 

*'»I)lo  truth,   not   less  fitted  for  my  purpose,  namely,  the 

Urns  inflicted  by  Gregory  the  Seventh  upon  the  Emperor 

1*1117  the  Fourtli,  at  [Canosa]  .* 

I  conclude  my  notice  of  these  Sonnets,  let  me  observe 

I "« the  opinion  I  prononnced  in  favour  of  Laud  (long  before  tho 
IDllbnl Tract  moTement),  ond  which  had  brought  censure  upon 

*  from  several  quarters,  ia  not  in  the  least  changed.     Omit- 
*  I'AoMinUiif;  lo  BarmiinB  the  ImmiliBtioii  at  tbo  Emperor  wns  a  TolnnUrj 

pofFBttnitwiK  on  liu  port.  .Inn,  Eecl  ad  Ann.  117T.'  Mrmoin.  u.  UI.J 
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ting  here  to  examine  into  his  conduct  in  respect  to  the  perse- 
cuting spirit  with  which  he  has  been  charged,  I  am  persuaded 
that  most  of  his  aims  to  restore  ritual  practices  which  had  been 
abandoned,  were  good  and  wise,  whatever  errors  he  might  com- 
mit in  the  manner  he  sometimes  attempted  to  enforce  them.  I 
further  beHeve,  that  had  not  he,  and  others  who  shared  his 
opinions  and  felt  as  he  did,  stood  up  in  opposition  to  the  Re- 
formers of  that  period,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  Church 
would  ever  have  recovered  its  lost  ground,  and  become  the  bless- 
ing it  now  is,  and  will,  I  trust,  become  in  a  still  greater  degree, 
both  to  those  of  its  communion,  and  those  who  unfortunately  are 
separated  from  it : 

*  1  saw  the  Figure  of  a  lovely  Maid.^  [Sonnet  i.  Part  m.] 

When  I  came  to  this  part  of  the  Series  I  had  the  dream  de- 
scribed in  this  sonnet.  The  figure  was  that  of  my  daughter, 
and  the  whole  past  exactly  as  here  represented.  The  sonnet 
was  composed  on  the  middle  road  leading  from  Grasmere  to 
Ambleside :  it  was  begun  as  I  left  the  last  house  in  the  vale,  and 
finished,  word  for  word,  as  it  now  stands,  before  I  came  in  view 
of  Rydal.  I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  of  the  five  or  six  hun- 
dred I  have  written  :  most  of  them  were  frequently  retouched  in 
the  course  of  composition,  and  not  a  few  laboriously. 

I  have  only  further  to  observe  that  the  intended  church 
which  prompted  these  Sonnets  was  erected  on  Coleorton  Moor, 
towards  the  centre  of  a  very  populous  parish,  between  three  and 
four  miles  from  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  on  the  road  to  Lough- 
borough, and  has  proved,  I  believe,  a  great  benefit  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

[postscript. 

As  an  addition  to  these  general  remarks  on  the  'Eccle- 
siastical Sonnets,'  it  seems  only  right  to  give  here  from  the 
Memoirs  (vol.  ii.  p.  118)  the  following  on  Sonnet  XL.  (Pt.  EL.) : 

*  With  what  entire  affection  did  they  prize 
Their  netc-born  Church !' 

The  invidious  inferences  that  would  be  drawn  from  this  epi- 
thet by  the  enemies  of  the  English  Church  and  Reformation  are 
too  obvious  to  be  dilated  on.  The  author  was  aware  of  this,  and 
in  reply  to  a  friend  who  called  his  attention  to  the  misconstruc- 
tion and  perversion  to  which  the  passage  was  Hable,  he  replied 
as  follows : 
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■  Nov.  la.  1 
'  Mt  d&ab  C 

'  The  passage  which  you  have  been  bo  kind  as  to  & 

nt  npon  in  ouu  of  the  "  Ecclesiastical  Sounets,"  was  altered 

rcr»I  yoare  ago  hj  my  pen.  in  a  copy  of  my  poems  which  I 

^aseas,  but  the  correction  was  not  printed  till  a  place  was  given 

it  in  Ihe  last  edition,  printed  last  year,  in  one  volume.    It  there 

■'Their  church  reformed." 
iragb  for  my  own  part,  as  I  mentioned  some  time  since  in  a 
ir  I  bad  occasion  to  write  to  the  Bishop  of  — — ■,  I  do  not 
le  the  term  reformed ,-  if  taken  in  its  literal  sense,  as  a  trans- 
m,  it  is  very  objectionable. 

'  Yours  affectionately, 

•W.  WOBDSWORTH." 


Farther,  on  the  E^onnets  on  '  Aspects  of  Christianity  in  Ame- 
w,'  Wordsworth  wrote  to  hia  valued  friend.  Professor  Reed  of 
Dilidelphia,  us  follows  : 

'A  few  days  ago,  after  a  very  long  interval,  T  returned  to 
Wticsl  composition  ;  and  my  first  eraplnyment  was  to  write  a 
"tiple  of  sonnets  upon  subjects  recommended  by  you  to  take 
pUce  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Series.  They  are  npon  the  Marriage 
t-'erniKiiiy  and  the  Funeral  Service.  I  have  also,  at  the  same 
'ioe,  idded  two  others,  one  npon  Visiting  the  Sick,  and  the 
oilier  upon  the  Thanksgiving  of  Women  after  Childbirth,  both 
'"t'jwts  taken  from  the  Services  of  our  Liturgy.  To  the  second 
!*rt  of  the  same  spries,  I  have  also  added  two,  in  order  to  do 
forp  justice  to  the  Papal  Church  for  the  services  which  she  did 
wtiully  rt^nder  to  Christianity  and  humanity  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
"Jtlio  by,  the  sonnet  beginning,  "  Men  of  the  Western  World," 
**■  *M  slightly  altered  after  I  sent  it  to  you,  not  in  the  hope 
"Imbsti luting  a  better  verso,  but  merely  to  avoid  the  repetition 
"'tte  same  word,  "  book,"  which  occurs  as  a  rhyme  in  "  The 
■^l^m  Fathers."  Thwse  three  sonnets,  I  learn,  from  several 
^OMttrs,  have  been  well  received  by  tliose  of  your  countrymen 
»hom  they  most  concern.']  " 

■Eitnet:  Beptember  Jlh,  \U2:  ATenoin,  ii.  8HU.»(>. 
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Favt  I.  From  the  Introduction  of  Christianity  into  Britain  to  the 

Consummation  of  the  Papal  Dominion. 

884.  St.  Paul  never  in  Britain. 
*  Did  holy  Paul,'  &c.  [Sonnet  n.  1.  8.] 

StUlingfleet  adduces  many  arguments  in  support  of  this 
opinion,  bat  they  are  unconvincing.  The  latter  part  of  this 
Sonnet  (n.  '  Conjectures')  refers  to  a  favourite  notion  of  Roman 
Catholic  writers,  that  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  his  companions 
brought  Christianity  into  Britain,  and  built  a  rude  church  at 
Glastonbury ;  alluded  to  hereafter  in  a  passage  upon  the  disso- 
lution of  monasteries. 

885.   Water-fowl,  [Sonnet  in.  1.  1.] 
'  Screams  round  the  Arch-druid's  brow  the  sea-mew.' 

This  water-fowl  was  among  the  Druids  an  emblem  of  those 
traditions  connected  with  the  deluge  that  made  an  important 
part  of  their  mysteries.    The  cormorant  was  a  bird  of  bad  omen. 

886.  Hill  at  St.  Albania:  Bede. 

*  That  hill,  whose  flowery  platform/  &c.  [Sonnet  vi.  1.  13.] 

This  hill  at  St.  Alban's  must  have  been  an  object  of  great 
interest  to  the  imagination  of  the  venerable  Bede,  who  thus  de- 
scribes it,  with  a  delicate  feeling  delightful  to  meet  with  in  that 
rude  age,  traces  of  which  are  frequent  in  his  works  : — *  Variis 
herbarum  floribus  depictus  imo  usquequaque  vestitus,  in  quo 
nihil  repente  arduum,  nihil  praeceps,  nihil  abruptum,  quern  late- 
ribus  longe  lateque  deductum  in  modum  aequoris  natura  com- 
planat,  dignum  videlicet  eum  pro  insita  sibi  specie  venustatis 
jam  olim  reddens,  qui  beati  martyris  canore  dicaretur.' 

887.  HallelujahB. 

*  Nor  wants  the  cause  the  panic-striking  aid 
Of  halleli^ahs.'  [Sonnet  xi.  IL  1-2.] 

Alluding  to  the  victory  gained  under  Germanus.     See  Bede. 
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388.  Samuel  Daniel  attd  Thomas  Fuller.  [Ibid.  U.  9-10.] 


The  last  six  lines  of  this  Sonnet  are  chiefly  from  the  proae 
of  Daniel ;  and  here  I  will  etate  (though  to  the  Headers  whom 
iHis  Poem  will  chiefly  interest  it  is  unnecessary)  that  my  obl-ga- 
tioas  to  other  prose  writers  are  freqncnt, — obligations  which, 
tvea  if  I  had  not  a  pleasnre  in  courting,  it  would  have  been  pre- 
nunptnous  to  sbuD,  in  treating  an  historical  subject.  I  must, 
boweTcr,  particularise  Fuller,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  in  the 
Soimct  upon  WyclifiTe  aod  in  other  instances.  And  upon  the 
tcquittal  of  the  Seven  Bishops  I  have  done  little  more  than  ver- 
tify  ■  livfly  descriptioQ  of  that  event  in  the  ms.  Memoirs  of  the 
first  Lord  Lonsdale. 


S39.  Munaftfrti  of  Old  Bangor.  {Sonnet  xii.l 

Aftor  a  quotation  from  Turner's  'valuable  History  of  the 

Jiglo-l^asona.'     Talieseit  was  present  at  the  battle  which  pre- 

I  Wded  this  desolation.     The  account  Bede  gives  of  this  remark- 

f  lUo  event,  suggests  a  most  striking  warning  against  National 

[  ud  Beligious  prejudices. 

340.  Paulinm.  [Sonnet  sv.] 
The  person  of  Panlinns  is  thus  described  by  Bede,  from  the 
I  Bttmorj  of  an  eyo-witness  :  '  Longae  staturae.  paululum  incur- 
<.  nigro  capillo,  facie  macilenta,  naso  adunco,  pert«Qui,  vene- 
TOilJB  dmal  ct  terribilis  aspectu.' 


841.  King  Edwin  and  lh«  Sparroie. 
•  Mftii'a  lafo  is  like  a  sparrow,'  [Sonnet  xvi,  I.  I.] 
See  thv  uriginal  of  this  speech  in  Bede. — The  Conversion  of 
Edwin.  88  related  by  him,  is  highly  interesting — and  the  break- 
'ng  op  of  this  Council  accompanied  with  an  event  so  striking 
U)<1  characlerietic,  that  I  am  tempted  to  give  it  at  length  in  a 
tnniiUtioti.  *  WTio,  exclaimed  the  King,  when  the  Council  was 
laded,  shall  6rst  desecrate  the  altara  and  the  temples  ?  I,  an- 
ewivihI  the  Chief  Priest ;  for  who  more  fit  than  myself,  through 
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the  wisdom  which  the  trae  God  hath  given  me,  to  destroy,  for 
the  good  example  of  others,  what  in  foolishness  is  worshipped  ? 
Immediately,  easting  away  vain  superstition,  he  besought  the 
King  to  grant  him  what  the  laws  did  not  allow  to  a  priest,  arms 
and  a  courser  (equum  emissarium) ;  which  mounting,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  sword  and  lance,  he  proceeded  to  destroy  the  Idols. 
The  crowd,  seeing  this,  thought  him  mad — he  however  halted 
not,  but,  approaching  the  profaned  temple,  casting  against  it 
the  lance  which  he  had  held  in  his  hand,  and,  exulting  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  he  ordered  his 
companions  to  pull  down  the  temple,  with  all  its  enclosures. 
The  place  is  shown  where  those  idols  formerly  stood,  not  far 
from  York,  at  the  source  of  the  river  Derwent,  and  is  at  this  day 
called  Gormund  Gaham  ubi  pontifex  ille,  inspirante  Deo  vero, 
polluit  ac  destruxit  eas,  qwas  ipse  sacraverat  aras,'  The  last 
expression  is  a  pleasing  proof  that  the  venerable  monk  of  Wear- 
mouth  was  familiar  with  the  poetry  of  Virgil. 

842.  *  Near  fresh  Streams,^  [Sonnet  xvn.  1.  12.J 

The  early  propagators  of  Christianity  were  accustomed  to 
preach  near  rivers  for  the  convenience  of  baptism. 

843.  The  Clergy,  [Sonnet  xrx.J 

Having  spoken  of  the  zeal,  disinterestedness,  and  temperance 
of  the  clergy  of  those  times,  Bede  thus  proceeds : — *  Unde  et  in 
magna  erat  veneratione  tempore  illo  religionis  habitus,  ita  ut 
ubicunque  clericus  aliquis,  aut  monachus  adveniret,  gaudentur 
ab  omnibus  tanquam  Dei  famulus  exciperetur.  Etiam  si  in 
itinere  pergens  inveniretur,  accurrebant,  et  flexa  cervice,  vel 
manu  signari,  vel  ore  illius  se  benedici,  gaudebant.  Yerbis 
quoque  horum  exhortatoriis  diligenter  auditum  praebebant.' — 
Lib.  iii.  cap.  26. 

348*.  Bede.  [Sonnet  xxiii.  1.  14.] 

He  expired  dictating  the  last  words  of  a  translation  of  St. 
John's  Gospel. 

344.  Zeal. 
'  The  people  work  like  congregated  bees  !*  [Sonnet  xxrv.  1.  2.] 

See  in  Turner's  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  528,  the  account  of  the 
erection  of  Ramsey  Monastery.  Penances  were  removable  by 
the  performance  of  acts  of  charity  and  benevolence. 
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846.  Alfred. 
*  pain  narrows  not  his  cares.'  [Sonnet  xxvi.  1.  10.] 

Throagh  the  whole  of  his  life,  Alfred  was  sabject  to  grieyoaa 
maladies. 

846.  Crown  and  Cowl, 

'Woe  to  the  Crown  that  doth  the  Cowl  obey.'  [Sonnet  zxziz.  1. 1.] 

The  yiolent  measares  carried  on  ander  the  influence  of 
Dnnstan,  for  strengthening  the  Benedictine  Order,  were  a  lead- 
ing cause  of  the  second  series  of  Danish  invasions.  See  Turner. 


847.  The  Council  of  Clermont. 

*  in  awe-stricken  countries  far  and  nigh  .  .  .  that  voice  resounds. 

[Sonnet  xxxiii.  IL  18-14.] 

The  decision  of  this  Council  was  believed  to  be  instantly 
known  in  remote  parts  of  Europe. 


Pabt  II.  To  THE  Close  of  the  Troubles  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  I. 

848.  Cistertian  Monastery,  [Sonnet  ui.] 

*  Here  man  more  purely  lives,'  &c. 

'Bonum  est  nos  hie  esse,  quia  homo  vivit  purius,  cadit 
'•riuB,  Burgit  velocius,  incedit  cautius,  quiescit  securius,  mori- 
*w  felicius,  purgatur  utius,  praemiatur  copiosius.' — Bernard. 
'This  sentence/  says  Dr.  Whitaker,  'is  usually  inscribed  in 
^me  conspicuous  part  of  the  Cistertian  houses.' 

849.   Waldenses. 
'Whom  obloquy  pursues  with  hideous  bark.'  [Sonnet  xiv.  1.  8.] 

The  list  of  foul  names  bestowed  upon  those  poor  creatures  is 

long  and  curious  ; — and,  as  is^  alas  !  too  natural,  most  of  the 

^opprobrious  appellations   are   drawn   from  circumstances  into 

^hich  they  were  forced  by  their  persecutors,  who  even  consoli- 

dtted  their  miseries  into  one  reproachful  term,  calling  them 

IWenians,  or  Paturins,  from  pati,  to  suffer. 

Dwellers  with  wolves,  she  names  them,  for  the  pine 
And  green  oak  are  their  covert ;  as  the  gloom 
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Of  night  oft  foils  their  enemy's  design, 
She  calls  them  Riders  on  the  flying  broom ; 
Sorcerers,  whose  £rame  and  aspect  have  become 
One  and  the  same  through  practices  malign. 

350.  Borrowed  Lines. 

*  And  the  green  lizard  and  the  gilded  newt 
Lead  unmolested  lives,  and  die  of  age.'  [Sonnet  xxi.  11. 7-8.] 

These  two  lines  are  adopted  from  a  ms.,  written  about  1770, 
which  accidentally  fell  into  my  possession.  The  close  of  the 
preceding  Sonnet  '  On  Monastic  Voluptuousness'  is  taken  from 
the  same  source,  as  is  the  verse,  '  Where  Venus  sits,'  &c.,  and 
the  line,  '  Once  ye  were  holy,  ye  are  holy  still,'  in  a  subsequent 
Sonnet. 

351.  Transfiguration. 

*  One  (like  those  prophets  whom  God  sent  of  old) 
Transfigured,'  &c.  [Sonnet  xxxiv.  U.  4-6.] 

'  M.  Latimer  suffered  his  keeper  very  quietly  to  pull  off  his 
hose,  and  his  other  array,  which  to  looke  unto  was  very  simple : 
and  being  stripped  unto  his  6hrowd,^he  seemed  as  comely  a  per- 
son to  them  that  were  present,  as  one  should  lightly  see :  and 
whereas  in  his  clothes  hee  appeared  a  withered  and  crooked  sillie 
(weak)  olde  man,  he  now  stood  bolt  upright,  as  comely  a  father 
as  one  might  lightly  behold.  .  .  .  Then  they  brought  a  faggotte, 
kindled  with  fire,  and  laid  the  same  downe  at  doctor  Bidley's 
feete.  To  whome  M.  Latimer  spake  in  this  manner,  **  Bee  of 
good  comfort,  master  Ridley,  and  play  the  man :  wee  shall  this 
day  light  such  a  candle  by  God's  grace  in  England,  as  I  trust 
shall  never  bee  put  out." ' — Fox's  Acts^  dec. 

Similar  alterations  in  the  outward  figure  and  deportment  of 
persons  brought  to  like  trial  were  not  uncommon.  See  note  to 
the  above  passage  in  Dr.  Wordsworth's  Ecclesiastical  Biography, 
for  an  example  in  an  humble  Welsh  fisherman. 

352.  Craft. 

-*  craftily  incites 


The  overweening,  personates  the  mad.'  [Sonnet  xli.  L  11.] 

A  common  device  in  religious  and  political  conflicts.     See 
Strype  in  support  of  this  instance. 
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868.  The  Virgin  Mountain.  [Sonnet  XLin.] 

Jnng-fran. 

854.  Laud,   [Sonnet  xly.] 

In  this  age  a  word  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  Laud,  or  even 
in  compassion  for  his  fate,  without  incurring  a  charge  of  bigotry; 
but  fearless  of  such  imputation,  I  concur  with  Hume, '  that  it  is 
sufficient  for  his  vindication  to  observe  that  his  errors  were  the 
most  excusable  of  all  those  which  prevailed  during  that  zealous 
period.'  A  key  to  the  right  understanding  of  those  parts  of  his 
conduct  that  brought  the  most  odium  upon  him  in  his  own  time, 
may  be  found  in  the  following  passage  of  his  speech  before  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Peers : — *  Ever  since  I  came  in  place,  I  have 
laboured  nothing  more  than  that  the  external  publick  worship 
of  God,  so  much  slighted  in  divers  parts  of  this  kingdom,  might 
be  preserved,  and  that  with  as  much  decency  and  uniformity  as 
might  be.  For  I  evidently  saw  that  the  publick  neglect  of  God's 
service  in  the  outward  face  of  it,  and  the  nasty  lying  of  many 
places  dedicated  to  that  service,  had  almost  cast  a  damp  upon 
iht  true  and  inward  worship  of  God,  which  while  we  live  in  the 
body,  needs  external  helps,  and  all  Utile  enough  to  keep  it  in  any 
vigour.^ 


Part  IH.  Fbom  the  Restoration  to  the  Present  Timjc. 

355.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers.  [Sonnet  xni.] 

American  episcopacy,  in  union  with  the  church  in  England, 
strictly  belongs  to  the  general  subject ;  and  I  here  make  my 
acknowledgments  to  my  American  friends.  Bishop  Doane,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Beed  of  Philadelphia,  ^^^  having  suggested  to  me  the 
propriety  of  adverting  to  it,  and  pointed  out  the  virtues  and  in- 
tellectual qualities  of  Bishop  White,  which  so  eminently  fitted 
him  for  the  great  work  he  undertook.  Bishop  White  was  con- 
secrated at  Lambeth,  Feb.  4,  1787,  by  Archbishop  Moor ;  and 
before  his  long  life  was  closed,  twenty-six  bishops  had  been  con- 
secrated in  America,  by  himself.  For  his  character  and  opinions, 
see  his  own  numerous  Works,  and  a  '  Sermon  in  commemoration 
of  him,  by  George  Washington  Doane,  Bishop  of  New  Jersey.* 
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356.  The  Clergyman. 
*  A  genial  hearth 


And  a  refined  rusticity,  belong 

To  the  neat  mansion.'  [Sonnet  xviii.  U.  1-8.] 

Among  the  benefits  arising,  as  Mr.  Coleridge  has  well  ob- 
served, from  a  Church  Establishment  of  endowments  correspond- 
ing with  the  wealth  of  the  country  to  which  it  belongs,  may  be 
reckoned  as  eminently  important,  the  examples  of  civility  and 
refinement  which  the  Clergy  stationed  at  intervals,  afford  to  the 
whole  people.  The  Established  clergy  in  many  parts  of  England 
have  long  been,  as  they  continue  to  be,  the  principal  bulwark 
against  barbarism,  and  the  link  which  unites  the  sequestered 
peasantry  with  the  intellectual  advancement  of  the  age. .  Nor  is 
it  below  the  dignity  of  the  subject  to  observe,  that  their  taste, 
as  acting  upon  rural  residences  and  scenery  often  furnishes 
models  which  country  gentlemen,  who  are  more  at  liberty  to 
follow  the  caprices  of  fashion,  might  profit  by.  The  precincts 
of  an  old  residence  must  be  treated  by  ecclesiastics  with  respect, 
both  from  prudence  and  necessity.  I  remember  being  much 
pleased,  some  years  ago,  at  Rose  Castle,  the  rural  seat  of  the 
See  of  Carlisle,  with  a  style  of  garden  and  architecture,  which,  if 
the  place  had  belonged  to  a  wealthy  layman,  would  no  doubt  have 
been  swept  away.  A  parsonage-house  generally  stands  not  far 
from  the  church ;  this  proximity  imposes  favourable  restraints, 
and  sometimes  suggests  an  affecting  union  of  the  accommoda- 
tions and  elegances  of  life  with  the  outward  signs  of  piety  and 
mortality.  With  pleasure  I  recal  to  mind  a  happy  instance  of 
this  in  the  residence  of  an  old  and  much-valued  Friend  in  Ox- 
fordshire. The  house  and  church  stand  parallel  to  each  other, 
at  a  small  distance ;  a  circular  lawn  or  rather  grass-plot,  spreads 
between  them;  shrubs  and  trees  curve  from  each  side  of  the 
dwelling,  veiling,  but  not  hiding,  the  church.  From  the  front 
of  this  dwelling,  no  part  of  the  burial-ground  is  seen ;  but  as  you 
wind  by  the  side  of  the  shrubs  towards  the  steeple-end  of  the 
church,  the  eye  catches  a  single,  small,  low,  monumental  head- 
stone, moss-grown,  sinking  into,  and  gently  inclining  towards 
the  earth.  Advance,  and  the  churchyard,  populous  and  gay 
with  glittering  tombstones,  opens  upon  the  view.    This  humble 
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and  beantifcil  parsonage  called  forth  a  tribute,  for  which  see  the 
seventh  of  the  *  Miscellaneoas  Sonnets/  Part  III. 


857.  Rush-bearing.  [Sonnet  xxxii.] 

This  is  still  continued  in  many  churches  in  Westmoreland. 
It  takes  place  in  the  month  of  July,  when  the  floor  of  the  stalls 
is  strewn  with  fresh  rushes ;  and  hence  it  is  called  the  '  Bush- 
bearing.' 

358.  Oeorge  Dyer. 
*  Teaching  us  to  forget  them  or  forgive.'  [Sonnet  x.xzv.  1.  10.] 

This  is  borrowed  from  an  affecting  passage  in  Mr.  George 
Dyer's  History  of  Cambridge. 

859.  Apprehension. 

*  had  we,  like  them,  endured 

Sore  stress  of  apprehension.'  [Sonnet  xxxvii.  1.  6.] 

See  Burnet,  who  is  unusually  animated  on  this  subject;  the 
east  windy  so  anxiously  expected  and  prayed  for,  was  called  the 
*  Protestant  wind.' 


360.  The  Cross. 

*  Yet  will  we  not  conceal  the  precious  Cross, 
Like  men  ashamed.'  [Sonnet  xl.  1L  0-10.] 

The  Lutherans  have  retained  the  Cross  within  their  churches : 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not  done  the  same. 

861.  Monte  Rosa. 

*  Or  like  the  Alpine  Mount,  that  takes  its  name 
From  roseate  hues,'  &c.  [Sonnet  xlvi.  11.  6-6.] 

Some  say  that  Monte  Bosa  takes  its  name  from  a  belt  of 
rock  at  its  summit — a  very  unpoetical  and  scarcely  a  probable 
supposition. 
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XV.  *  YARROW  revisited;  and  other  poems. 

COMPOSED  (two  excepted)  DURING  A  TOUR  IN  SCOTLAND,  AND  ON  THE  ENGLISH 

BORDER,  IN  THE  AUTUMN  OF  1831. 

362.  Dedication. 
To  Samuel  Rogers,  Esq. 

As  a  testimony  of  friendship,  and  acknowledgment  of  intellectual  obligations, 

these  Memorials  are  affectionately  inscribed. 
Rydal  Mount,  Dec.  11,  1834. 

The  following  stanzas  ['Yarrow  Revisited']  are  a  memorial 
of  a  day  passed  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  other  friends,  visiting 
the  banks  of  the  Yarrow  under  his  guidance,  immediately  before 
his  departure  from  Abbotsford  for  Naples. 

The  title  *  Yarrow  Revisited'  will  stand  in  no  need  of  expla- 
nation, for  Readers  acquainted  with  the  Author's  previous  poems 
suggested  by  that  celebrated  stream. 

368.  *  Yarrow  Revisited. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  this  great  and  amiable  man 
(Sir  Walter  Scott)  in  the  year  1803,  when  my  sister  and  I, 
making  a  tour  in  Scotland,  were  hospitably  received  by  him  in 
Lasswade,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Esk,  where  he  was  then  living. 
We  saw  a  good  deal  of  him  in  the  course  of  the  following  week. 
The  particulars  are  given  in  my  sister's  journal  of  that  tour. 

(2)  *  Ibid. 

In  the  autumn  of  1831,  my  daughter  and  I  set  off  from  Rydal 
to  visit  Sir  Walter  Scott,  before  his  departure  for  Italy.  This 
journey  had  been  delayed,  by  an  inflammation  in  my  eyes,  till  we 
found  that  the  time  appointed  for  his  leaving  home  would  be  too 
near  for  him  to  receive  us  without  considerable  inconvenience. 
Nevertheless,  we  proceeded,  and  reached  Abbotsford  on  Monday. 
I  was  then  scarcely  able  to  lift  up  my  eyes  to  the  light.  How 
sadly  changed  did  I  find  him  from  the  man  I  had  seen  so  healthy, 
gay,  and  hopeful  a  few  years  before,  when  he  said  at  the  inn  at 
Paterdale,  in  my  presence,  his  daughter  Anne  also  being  there, 
with  Mr.  Lockhart,  my  own  wife  and  daughter,  and  Mr.  Quil- 
linan,  '  I  mean  to  live  till  I  am  eighty,  and  shall  write  as  long 
as  I  live.'     Though  we  had  none  of  us  the  least  thought  of  the 
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clond  of  misfortnne  which  was  then  going  to  break  upon  his 
head,  I  was  startled,  and  almost  shocked,  at  that  bold  saying, 
which  conld  scarcely  be  uttered  by  such  a  man,  sanguine  as  he 
was,  without  a  momentary  forgetfulness  of  the  instability  of 
human  life.  But  to  return  to  Abbotsford.  The  inmates  and 
guests  we  found  there  were  Sir  Walter,  Major  Scott,  Anne  Scott, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lockhart ;  Mr.  Liddell,  his  lady  and  brother, 
and  Mr.  Allan,  the  painter,  and  Mr.  Laidlaw,  a  very  old  friend  of 
Sir  Walter's.  One  of  Burns's  sons,  an  officer  in  the  Indian  ser- 
Tice,  had  left  the  house  a  day  or  two  before,  and  had  kindly  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  he  could  not  wait  my  arrival,  a  regret 
that  I  may  truly  say  was  mutual.  In  the  evening,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Liddell  sang,  and  Mrs.  Lockhart  chaunted  old  ballads  to  her 
harp ;  and  Mr.  Allan,  hanging  over  the  back  of  a  chair,  told 
and  acted  odd  stories  in  a  humorous  way.  With  this  exhibition, 
and  his  daughter's  singing.  Sir  Walter  was  much  amused,  and, 
indeed,  were  we  all,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  allow.  But 
what  is  most  worthy  of  mention  is  the  admirable  demeanour 
of  Major  Scott  during  that  evening.*  He  had  much  to  suflfer 
from  the  sight  of  his  father's  infirmities  and  from  the  great 
change  that  was  about  to  take  place  at  the  residence  he  had 
built,  and  where  he  had  long  lived  in  so  much  prosperity  and 
happiness.  But  what  struck  me  most  was  the  patient  kindness 
with  which  he  supported  himself  under  the  many  fretful  expres- 
sions that  his  sister  Anne  addressed  to  him  or  uttered  in  his 
hoBring,  and  she,  poor  thing,  as  mistress  of  that  house,  had  been 
subject,  after  her  mother's  death,  to  a  heavier  load  of  care  and 
responsibility,  and  greater  sacrifices  of  time,  than  one  of  such  a 
constitution  of  body  and  mind  was  able  to  bear.  Of  this  Dora 
and  I  were  made  so  sensible,  that  as  soon  as  we  had  crossed  the 
Tweed  on  our  departure,  we  gave  vent  at  the  same  moment  to 
our  apprehensions  that  her  brain  would  fail  and  she  would  go 
out  of  her  mind,  or  that  she  would  sink  under  the  trials  she  had 
passed  and  those  which  awaited  her. 

On  Tuesday  morning.  Sir  Walter  Scott  accompanied  us,  and 
most  of  the  party,  to  Newark  Castle,  on  the  Yarrow.  When  we 
alighted  from  the  carriages,  he  walked  pretty  stoutly,  and  had 
great  pleasure  in  revisiting  these  his  favourite  haunts.     Of  that 

*   [In  pencil— This  is  a  mistake,  dear  Father.    It  was  the  foUowing  eyening, 
when  the  Liddells  were  gone,  and  only  onrselyes  and  Mr.  Allan  present.] 
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ezcorsioD,  the  verses, '  Yarrow  Bevisited'  are  a  memorial.  Not- 
withstanding the  romance  that  pervades  Sir  Walter's  works,  and 
attaches  to  many  of  his  habits,  there  is  too  much  pressure  of 
fact  for  these  verses  to  harmonise,  as  much  as  I  could  wish,  with 
the  two  preceding  poems.  On  our  return  in  the  afternoon,  we 
had  to  cross  the  Tweed,  directly  opposite  Abbotsford.  The 
wheels  of  our  carriage  grated  upon  the  pebbles  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  that  there  flows  somewhat  rapidly.  A  rich,  but  sad 
light,  of  rather  a  purple  than  a  golden  hue,  was  spread  over  the 
Eildon  Hills  at  that  moment ;  and,  thinking  it  probable  that  it 
might  be  the  last  time  Sir  Walter  would  cross  the  stream,  I  was 
not  a  little  moved,  and  expressed  some  of  my  feelings  in  the 
sonnet  beginning, 

*  A  trouble,  not  of  clouds/  &c. 

At  noon  on  Thursday  we  left  Abbotsford,  and  on  the  morning  of 
that  day.  Sir  Walter  and  I  had  a  serious  conversation,  tete-a-tete, 
when  he  spoke  with  gratitude  of  the  happy  life  which,  upon  the 
whole,  he  had  led.  He  had  written  in  my  daughter's  album, 
before  he  came  into  the  breakfast-room  that  morning,  a  few 
stanzas  addressed  to  her ;  and  while  putting  the  book  into  her 
hand,  in  his  own  Study,  standing  by  his  desk,  he  said  to  her  in 
my  presence,  '  I  should  not  have  done  any  thing  of  this  kind, 
but  for  your  father's  sake ;  they  are  probably  the  last  verses  I 
shall  ever  write.'  They  show  how  much  his  mind  was  impaired ; 
not  by  the  strain  of  thought,  but  by  the  execution,  some  of  the 
lines  being  imperfect,  and  one  stanza  wanting  corresponding 
rhymes.  One  letter,  the  initial  S.,  had  been  omitted  in  the 
spelling  of  his  own  name.  In  this  interview,  also,  it  was  that, 
upon  my  expressing  a  hope  of  his  health  being  benefited  by  the 
climate  of  the  country  to  which  he  was  going,  and  by  the  interest 
he  would  take  in  the  classic  remembrances  of  Italy,  he  made 
use  of  the  quotation  from  'Yarrow  Revisited,'  as  recorded  by 
me  in  the  '  Musings  at  Aquapendente,'  six  years  afterwards. 

Mr.  Lockhart  has  mentioned  in  his  life  of  him,  what  I  heard 
from  several  quarters  while  abroad,  both  at  Bome  and  elsewhere, 
that  little  seemed  to  interest  him  but  what  he  could  collect  or 
heard  of  the  fugitive  Stuarts,  and  their  adherents  who  had  fol- 
lowed them  into  exile.  Both  the  *  Yarrow  Bevisited'  and  the 
'  Sonnet'  were  sent  him  before  his  departure  &om  England. 
Some  further  particulars  of  the  conversations  which  occurred 
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dmiiig  this  Tiait  I  shonid  have  set  down,  had  they  not  been  al- 
reftdj  accurately  recorded  by  Mr.  Lockbart. 

364.  '  A  Place  <>/ Burial  in  the  South  of  Scotland.,  [m.] 

^H       Similar  places  for  bnrial  are  not  nnfrequent  in    Scotland. 

^^K!be  one  that  suggested  tbia  Bonnet  lie?  on  the  banlis  of  a  small 

^^Hbeam,  called  tlie  Waucbope,  that  flows  into  the  Esk  near  LaDg- 

^^Bftlme.    ^tickle,  nbo,  as  it  appears  from  his  poem  on  Sir  Martin, 

^^■^  not  without  genaine  poetic  feelings,  was  bom  and  passed 

^HpB  boyhood  in  this  ueigbbourhood,  under  bis  father,  who  was  a 

^^fcinisU^r  of  the  Scotch  Kirk.     The  Eak,  both  above  and  below 

LftDgholmo,  flows  through  a  beantifal  country ;    and  the  two 

itreanLB  of  the  Wauchope  and  the  Ewes,  which  join  it  near  that 

plue,  are  snch  as  a  pastoral  poet  woald  delight  in. 

865."  On  Ihf  Siijht  of  a-  Manse  in  the  South  ofScotlaTid.  [iv.] 

The  mansea  in  Scotland,  and  the  gardens  and  grounds  about 
Ibem,  have  seldom  that  attractive  appearance  which  is  common 
ibont  onr  English  parsonages,  even  when  the  clergyman's  in- 
pCome  falls  below  tho  average  of  the  Scotch  minister's.  This  is 
lot  nii'rcly  owing  to  the  one  country  being  poor  in  comparison 
I  tho  other,  hat  arises  rather  out  of  the  equality  of  their 
neficcs,  80  that  no  one  has  enongb  to  spare  for  decorations 
wt  might  serve  as  an  example  for  others,  whereas  with  ns  the 
Q  of  the  richer  incumbent  extends  its  influence  more  or  less 
>  the  poorest. 

After  all,  in  these  observations,  the  surface  only  of  the  mat- 
ter is  touched.    I  once  heard  a  conversation,  in  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  was  decried  on  account  of  its  abuses :  '  Yon 
(-Bnnot  deny,  however,'  said  a  lady  of  the  party,  repeating  an 
expression  used   by  Charles  II.,  '  that  it  is  the  religion  of  a 
gentleman.'     It  may  bo  left  to  the  Scotch  themselves  to  deter- 
mtiH9  how  far  this  observation  applies  to  the  [religion]  of  their 
Kirk ;  while  it  cannot  he  denied  [that]  if  it  is  wanting  in  that 
.  ebanetcristic  quality,  the  aspect  of  common  life,  so  far  as  con- 
■a»  its  beauty,  must  suffer.     Sincere  Christian  piety  may  be 
■Iboagbt  not  to  stand  in  need  of  refinement  or  studied  ornament, 
iVnt  ftBRTiredly  it  is  ever  ready  to  adopt  them,  when  they  fall 
withiD  its  notice,  as  means  allow :  and  this  observation  applies 
not  only  to  manners,  but  to  everything  that  a  Christian  (truly 
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so  in  spirit)  cultivates  and  gathers  round  him,  howeyer  hnmble 
his  social  condition. 

366.  *  Composed  in  Roslin  Chapel  during  a  Storm,  [v.] 

We  were  detained,  by  incessant  rain  and  storm,  at  the  small 
inn  near  Boslin  Chapel,  and  I  passed  a  great  part  of  the  day 
pacing  to  and  fro  in  this  beautiful  structure,  which,  though  not 
used  for  public  service,  is  not  allowed  to  go  to  ruin.  Here  this 
sonnet  was  composed,  and  [I  shall  be  fully  satisfied]  if  it  has  at 
all  done  justice  to  the  feeling  which  the  place  and  the  storm 
raging  without  inspired.  I  was  as  a  prisoner.  A  Painter  deline- 
ating the  interior  of  the  chapel  and  its  minute  features,  under 
such  circumstances,  would  have  no  doubt  found  his  time  agree- 
ably shortened.  But  the  movements  of  the  mind  must  be  more 
free  while  dealing  with  words  than  with  lines  and  colours.  Such, 
at  least,  was  then,  and  has  been  on  many  other  occasions,  my 
belief;  and  as  it  is  allotted  to  few  to  follow  both  arts  with  success, 
I  am  grateful  to  my  own  calling  for  this  and  a  thousand  other 
recommendations  which  are  denied  to  that  of  the  Painter. 

867.  *  The  Trosachs.    [vi.] 

As  recorded  in  my  Sister's  Journal,  I  had  first  seen  the 
Trosachs  in  her  and  Coleridge's  company.  The  sentiment  that 
runs  through  this  sonnet  was  natural  to  the  season  in  which  I 
again  saw  this  beautiful  spot;  but  this,  and  some  other  sonnets 
that  follow,  were  coloured  by  the  remembrance  of  my  recent 
visit  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the  melancholy  erirand  on  which 
he  was  going. 

368.  *  Composed  in  the  Glen  of  Lock  Etive.    [vin.] 

*  That  make  the  patriot  spirit.' 

It  was  mortifying  to  have  frequent  occasions  to  observe  the 
bitter  hatred  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  Highlanders  to  their 
superiors ;  love  of  country  seemed  to  have  passed  into  its  oppo- 
site.    Emigration  was  the  only  relief  looked  to  with  hope. 

869.  Eagles :  composed  at  Dunollie  Castle  in  the  Bay  of 

Oban.   [IX.] 

The  last  I  saw  was  on   the  wing,  o£f  the  promontory  of 
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Fairhead,  connty  of  Antrim.  I  mention  this,  because,  though 
my  tour  in  Ireland,  with  Mr.  Marshall  and  his  son,  was  made 
many  years  ago,  this  allusion  to  the  eagle  is  the  only  image 
supplied  by  it  to  the  poetry  I  have  since  written.  We  travelled 
through  the  country  in  October ;  and  to  the  shortness  of  the 
days,  and  the  speed  with  which  we  travelled  (in  a  carriage-and- 
four),  may  be  ascribed  this  want  of  notices,  in  my  verse,  of  a 
country  so  interesting.  The  deficiency  I  am  somewhat  ashamed 
of,  and  it  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  contrasted  with  my  Scotch 
and  continental  tours,  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  these  volumes 
BO  many  memorials. 

870.  *  In  the  Sound  of  Mull,    [x.] 

Touring  late  in  the  season  in  Scotland  is  an  uncertain  specu- 
lation. We  were  detained  a  week  by  rain  at  Bunaw,  on  Loch 
Etive,  in  a  vain  hope  that  the  weather  would  clear  up,  and  allow 
me  to  show  my  daughter  the  beauties  of  Olencoe.  Two  days 
we  were  at  the  Isle  of  Mull,  on  a  visit  to  Major  Campbell ;  but 
it  rained  incessantly,  and  we  were  obliged  to  give  up  our  inten- 
tion of  going  to  StaflFa.  The  rain  pursued  us  to  Tyndrum,  where 
the  next  sonnet  was  composed  in  a  storm. 

871.  '  Shepherds  of  Etive  Olen.'  [x.] 
In  Gaelic — ^Buachaill  Eite. 

872.  Highland  Broach,   [xv.] 

On  ascending  a  hill  that  leads  from  Loch  Awe  towards  In- 
verary,  I  fell  into  conversation  with  a  woman  of  the  humbler 
class,  who  wore  one  of  these  Highland  broaches.  I  talked  with 
her  about  it,  and  upon  parting  with  her,  when  I  said,  with  a 
kindness  I  truly  felt,  '  May  the  broach  continue  in  your  family 
for  many  generations  to  come,  as  you  have  already  possessed  it,' 
she  thanked  me  most  becomingly,  and  seemed  not  a  little  moved. 
The  exact  resemblance  which  the  old  broach  (still  in  use, 
though  rarely  met  with  among  the  Highlanders)  bears  to  the 
Roman  Fibula  must  strike  every  one,  and  concurs,  with  the  plaid 
and  kilt,  to  recal  to  mind  the  communication  which  the  ancient 
Romans  had  with  this  remote  country. 

[Foot-note. — How  much  the  Broach  is  sometimes  prized  by 
persons  in  humble  stations  may  be  gathered  from  an  occurrence 
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mentioned  to  me  by  a  female  friend.  She  had  an  opportunity 
of  benefiting  a  poor  old  woman  in  her  own  hut,  who,  wishing 
to  make  a  return,  said  to  her  daughter  in  Erse,  in  a  tone  of 
plaintive  earnestness,  *  I  would  give  anything  I  have,  but  I  h&pt 
she  does  not  wish  for  my  Broach  !'  and  uttering  these  words  she 
put  her  hand  upon  the  Broach  which  fastened  her  kerchief,  and 
which  she  imagined  had  attracted  the  eye  of  her  benefactress.] 

873.  The  Brownie,   [xvi.] 

Upon  a  small  island  not  far  from  the  head  of  Loch  Lomond, 
are  some  remains  of  an  ancient  building,  which  was  for  several 
years  the  abode  of  a  solitary  Individual,  one  of  the  last  sur- 
vivors of  the  clan  of  Macfarlane,  once  powerful  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. Passing  along  the  shore  opposite  this  island  in  the  year 
1814,  the  Author  learned  these  particulars,  and  that  this  person 
then  living  there  had  acquired  the  appellation  of  *  The  Brownie.' 
See  '  The  Brownie's  Cell'  ['  Memorials  of  a  Tour  in  Scotland, 
1814,'  I.] ,  to  which  the  following  is  a  sequel. 

874.  *  Bothwell  Castle,    [xvm.] 

In  my  Sister's  Journal  is  an  account  of  Bothwell  Castle  as 
it  appeared  to  us  at  that  time. 

875.  *  The  Avon :  a  Feeder  of  the  Avon.   [xx.  1.  2.] 
*  Yet  is  it  one  that  other  rivulets  bear.* 

There  is  the  Shakspeare  Avon,  the  Bristol  Avon,  the  one  that 
flows  by  Salisbury,  and  a  small  river  in  Wales,  I  believe,  bear  the 
name;  Avon  being,  in  the  ancient  tongue,  the  general  name  for 
river. 

876.  *  Suggested  by  a  View  from  an  Eminence  in  Inglewood 

Forest,  [xxi.] 

The  extensive  forest  of  Inglewood  has  been  enclosed  within 
my  memory.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  it  in  its  ancient  state. 
The  Hartshorn  tree,  mentioned  in  the  next  sonnet,  was  one  of 
its  remarkable  objects,  as  well  as  another  tree  that  grew  upon 
an  eminence  not  far  from  Penrith.  It  was  single  and  conspicu- 
ous, and,  being  of  a  round  shape,  though  it  was  universally  known 
to  be  a  '  sycamore,'  it  was  always  called  the  'Bound  Thorn,'  so 
difiScult  is  it  to  chain  fancy  down  to  fact. 
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877.  HarVa-Hom  Tree,  near  Penrith,  [xxn.] 

[After  a  quotation  from  Nicholson  and  Bums's  History  of 
Westmoreland  and  Cumberland.]  The  tree  has  now  disappeared, 
but  I  well  remember  its  imposing  appearance  as  it  stood,  in  a  de- 
cayed state,  by  the  side  of  the  high  road  leading  from  Penrith 
to  Appleby.  The  whole  neighbourhood  abounds  in  interesting 
traditions  and  vestiges  of  antiquity,  viz.,  Julian's  Bower ; 
Brougham  and  Penrith  Castles;  Penrith  Beacon,  and  the  curious 
remains  in  Penrith  Churchyard;  Arthur's  Round  Table,  and, 
dose  by,  Maybrough ;  the  excavation,  called  the  Giant's  Cave, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Emont ;  Long  Meg  and  her  daughters,  near 
Eden,  &c.,  &c. 

878.  Fancy  and  Tradition,  [xxni.] 

Suggested  by  the  recollection  of  Juliana's  bower  and  other 
traditions  connected  with  this  ancient  forest. 

379.    Countess'  Pillar,    [xxiv.] 

On  the  roadside  between  Penrith  and  Appleby  there  stands 

*  pillar  with  the  following  inscription  : — 

*  This  pillar  was  erected  in  the  year  165(J,  by  Anne  Countess  Dowager 
<>f  Pembroke,  &c.  for  a  memorial  of  her  last  parting  with  lier  pious  mother, 
Margaret  Countess  Dowager  of  Cumberland,  on  the  2d  April,  IttlO ;  in 
J^emorv  whereof  she  hath  left  an  annuity  of  i-4,  to  be  distributed  to  tlie 
I^r  of  tlie  parisli  of  Brougliam,  every  2d  day  of  April  for  ever,  upon  the 
^tone  table  placed  hard  by.     Ldun  Deo  /' 


XVI.  EVENING  VOLUNTARIES. 

880.  Lines  composed  on  a  high  part  of  the  coast  of  Cumberland , 
Easter  Suiulay,  April  7th,  the  Author's  sixty-third  birth- 
day.    [ir.j 

The  lines  were  composed  on  the  road  between  Moresby  and 
^^hitehaven,  while  I  was  on  a  yisit  to  my  son,  then  rector  of 
Moresby.  This  succession  of  Voluntaries,  with  the  exception  of 
the  8th  and  9th,  originated  in  the  concluding  lines  of  the  last 
paragraph  of  this  poem.  With  this  coast  I  have  been  familiar 
from  my  earliest  childhood,  and  remember  being  struck  for  the 

VOL.  III.  L 
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first  time  by  the  town  and  port  of  Whitehaven,  and  the  white 
waves  breaking  against  its  quays  and  piers,  as  the  whole  came 
into  view  from  the  top  of  the  high  ground  down  which  the  road, 
— which  has  since  been  altered, — then  descended  abruptly.  My 
sister,  when  she  first  heard  the  voice  of  the  sea  from  this  point, 
and  beheld  the  scene  spread  before  her,  burst  into  tears.  Our 
family  then  lived  at  Cockermouth,  and  this  fact  was  often  men- 
tioned among  us  as  indicating  the  sensibility  for  which  she  was 
BO  remarkable. 

381.  *  By  the  Sea-sid^.    [in.] 

These  Unes  were  suggested  during  my  residence  under  my 
8on*8  roof  at  Moresby  on  the  coast  near  Whitehaven,  at  the  time 
when  I  was  composing  those  verses  among  the  Evening  Volunr 
taries  that  have  reference  to  the  Sea.  In  some  future  edition  I 
purpose  to  place  it  among  that  class  of  poems.  It  was  in  that 
neighbourhood  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  ocean  and  its 
appearances  and  movements.  My  infancy  and  early  childhood 
were  passed  at  Cockermouth,  about  eight  miles  from  the  coast, 
and  I  well  remember  that  mysterious  awe  with  which  I  used  to 
listen  to  anything  said  about  storms  and  shipwrecks.  Sea-shells 
of  many  descriptions  were  common  in  the  town,  and  I  was  not 
a  little  surprised  when  I  heard  Mr.  Landor  had  denounced  me 
as  a  Plagiarist  from  himself  for  having  described  a  boy  appljring 
a  sea-shell  to  his  ear,  and  listening  to  it  for  intimation  of  what 
was  going  on  in  its  native  element.  This  I  had  done  myself 
scores  of  times,  audit  was  a  belief  among  us  that  we  could  know 
from  the  sound  whether  the  tide  was  ebbing  or  flowing. 

882.  Not  In  the  lucid  intervals  of  life,    [iv.] 

The  lines  following,  *  Nor  do  words,'  &c.,  were  written  with 
Lord  Byron's  character  as  a  poet  before  me,  and  that  of  others 
among  his  contemporaries,  who  wrote  under  like  influences. 

383.  The  leaves  that  rustled  on  this  oak-crowned  hilL    [vii.j 

Composed  by  the  side  of  Grasmere  Lake.  The  mountains 
that  enclose  the  vale,  especially  towards  Easedale,  are  most 
favourable  to  the  reverberation  of  sound :  there  is  a  passage  in 
'  The  Excursion,'  towards  the  close  of  the  4th  book,  where  the 
voice  of  the  raven  in  flight  is  traced  through  the  modifications 
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it  undergoes,  as  I  have  often  heard  it  in  that  vale  and  others  of 
this  district. 

884.  Impromptu,  [vni.] 

This  Impromptu  appeared,  many  years  ago,  among  the  Au- 
thorns  Poems,  from  which,  in  subsequent  editions,  it  was  ex- 
eladed.  It  is  reprinted  at  the  request  of  the  Friend  in  whose 
presence  the  lines  were  thrown  oflF. 

884*.  *  Ibid. 

Reprinted  at  the  request  of  my  Sister,  in  whose  presence  the 
Hues  were  thrown  off. 

885.  •  Composed  upon  an  Evening  of  extraordinary  Splendour 

and  Beauty,  [tk.] 

Felt,  and  in  a  great  measure  composed,  upon  the  little  mount 
in  front  of  our  abode  at  Bydal.  In  concluding  my  notices  of 
tihis  class  of  poems  it  may  be  as  well  to  observe,  that  among  the 
Miscellaneous  Sonnets  are  a  few  alluding  to  morning  impres- 
rions,  which  might  be  read  with  mutual  benefit  in  connection 
^th  these  Evening  Voluntaries.  See  for  example  that  one  on 
Westminster  Bridge,  that  on  May  2d,  on  the  song  of  the  Thrush, 
•wl  the  one  begimiing  *  While  beams  of  orient  light.* 

886.  Alston :  American  Painter. 
*  Wings  at  my  shoulder  seem  to  play'  (ix.  ill.  1.  0). 

In  these  lines  I  am  under  obligation  to  the  exquisite  picture 
®*  'Jacob's  Dream,'  by  Mr.  Alston,  now  in  America.  It  is 
pleasant  to  make  this  public  acknowledgment  to  a  man  of  genius, 
^hona  I  have  the  honour  to  rank  among  my  friends. 

387.  Mountain-ridges.  [Ibid.iv.  1.  20.] 

The  multiplication  of  mountain-ridges,  described  at  the  com- 
ii^eiicement  of  the  third  stanza  of  this  Ode  as  a  kind  of  Jacob*s 
*^der,  leading  to  Heaven,  is  produced  either  by  watery  vapours 
^  sonny  haze ;  in  the  present  instance  by  the  latter  cause. 
Allusions  to  the  Ode,  entitled  '  Intimations  of  Immortality,* 
Psnade  the  last  stanza  of  the  foregoing  Poem. 
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XVn.  POEMS  COMPOSED  OR  SUGGESTED  DURING  A  TOUR 

IN  THE  SUMMER  OF  1833. 

888.  Advert'wemenL 

Having  been  prevented  by  the  lateness  of  the  season,  in 
1831,  from  visiting  Staffa  and  lona,  the  author  made  these  the 
principal  objects  of  a  short  tour  in  the  summer  of  1838,  of  which 
the  following  series  of  poems  is  a  Memorial.  The  course  pur- 
sued was  down  the  Cumberland  river  Derwent,  and  to  White- 
haven; thence  (by  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  a  few  days  were 
passed,)  up  the  Frith  of  Clyde  to  Greenock,  then  to  Oban, 
Stafifa,  lona,  and  back  towards  England  by  Loch  Awe,  Inve- 
rary,  Loch  Goil-head,  Greenock,  and  through  parts  of  Renfrew- 
shire, Ayrshire,  and  Dumfriesshire  to  Carlisle,  and  thence  up 
the  River  Eden,  and  homeward  by  UUswater. 

889.  The  Greta. 
*But  if  thou,  like  Cocytus,'  &c.  (iv.  1.  5K 

Many  years  ago,  when  I  was  at  Greta  Bridge,  in  Yorkshire, 
the  hostess  of  the  inn,  proud  of  her  skill  in  etymology,  said, 
that  '  the  name  of  the  river  was  taken  from  the  bridge,  the  form 
of  which,  as  every  one  must  notice,  exactly  resembled  a  great  A.* 
Dr.  Whitaker  has  derived  it  from  the  word  of  common  occur- 
rence in  the  north  of  England,  *  to  greet ;'  signifying  to  lament 
aloud,  mostly  with  weeping ;  a  conjecture  rendered  more  pro- 
bable from  the  stony  and  rocky  channel  of  both  the  Cumberland 
and  Yorkshire  rivers.  The  Cumberland  Greta,  though  it  does 
not,  among  the  country  people,  take  up  that  name  till  within 
three  miles  of  its  disappearance  in  the  river  Derwent,  may  be 
considered  as  having  its  source  in  the  mountain  cove  of  Wyth- 
burn,  and  flowing  through  Thirlraere,  the  beautiful  features  of 
which  lake  are  known  only  to  those  who,  travelling  between 
Grasmere  and  Keswick,  have  quitted  the  main  road  in  the 
vale  of  Wythburn,  and,  crossing  over  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
lake,  have  proceeded  with  it  on  the  right  hand. 

The  channel  of  the  Greta,  immediately  above  Keswick,  has, 
for  the  purposes  of  building,  been  in  a  great  measure  cleared  of 
the  immense  stones  which,  by  their  concussion  in  high  floods, 
produced  the  loud  and  awful  noises  described  in  the  sonnet. 
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*  The  scenery  upon  this  river,'  says  Mr.  Southey  in  his  Col- 
loqnies,  '  where  it  passes  under  the  woody  side  of  Latrigg,  is  of 
the  finest  and  most  rememberable  kind  : 

"  ambiguo  lapsu  refluitque  fluitqiie, 

Occurrensque  sibi  venturas  aspicit  iindas."  ' 

390.  Brigham  Church. 

*  By  hooded  votaresses/  &c.  (viii.  1.  11). 

Attached  to  the  church  of  Brigham  was  formerly  a  chantry, 
which  held  a  moiety  of  the  manor ;  and  in  the  decayed  parson- 
age some  vestiges  of  monastic  architecture  are  still  to  be  seen. 

391.  *  Nun's  Well,  Brigham.  [vm.] 

So  named  from  the  Religious  House  which  stood  close  by. 
I  have  rather  an  odd  anecdote  to  relate  of  the  Nun's  Well.  One 
day  the  landlady  of  a  public  house,  a  field's  length  from  it,  on 
the  road-side,  said  to  me,  '  You  have  been  to  see  the  Nun's 
Well,  sir.'  '  The  Nun's  Well !  What  is  that  ?'  said  the  post- 
man, who  in  his  royal  livery  stopt  his  mail-car  at  the  door.  The 
landlady  and  I  explained  to  him  what  the  name  meant,  and 
what  sort  of  people  the  nuns  were.  A  countryman  who  was 
standing  by  rather  tipsy  stammered  out,  *  Ay,  those  Nuns  were 
good  people ;  they  are  gone,  but  we  shall  soon  have  them  back 
again.'     The  Reform  mania  was  just  then  at  its  height. 

892.  *Toa  Friend,  [ix.] 
*  Pastor  and  Patriot.' 

My  son  John,  who  was  then  building  a  parsonage  on  his  small 
living  at  Brigham. 

393.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  landing  at  Workington,  [x.] 

*  The  fears  and  impatience  of  Mary  were  so  great,'  says 
Robertson,  'that  she  got  into  a  fisher-boat,  and  with  about 
twenty  attendants  landed  at  Workington,  in  Cumberland ;  and 
thence  she  was  conducted  with  many  marks  of  respect  to  Car- 
lisle.' The  apartment  in  which  the  Queen  had  slept  at  Work- 
ington Hull  (where  she  was  received  by  Sir  Henry  Curwen  as 
became  her  rank  and  misfortunes)  was  long  preserved,  out  of 
respect  to  her  memory,  as  she  had  left  it ;  and  one  cannot  but 
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regret  that  some  necessary  alterations  in  the  mansion  eoold  not 
be  effected  without  its  destruction. 

394.  *  Mary  Qu£en  of  Scots.  [x.J 
'  Bright  as  a  star.' 

I  will  mention  for  the  sake  of  the  friend  who  is  writing  down 
these  Notes  that  it  was  among  the  fine  Scotch  firs  near  Amble- 
side, and  particularly  those  near  Green  Bank,  that  I  have  over  and 
over  again  paused  at  the  sight  of  this  image.  Long  may  they 
Rtand  to  afford  a  like  gratification  to  others !  This  wish  is  not  un- 
called for — several  of  their  brethren  having  already  disappeared. 

N.B.  The  Pcem  of  St.  Bees  to  follow  at  this  place. 

896.  St,  Bees  and  Charlotte  Smith,  [xi.] 

St.  Bees*  Heads,  anciently  called  the  Cliff  of  Baruth,  are  a 
conspicuous  sea-mark  for  all  vessels  sailing  in  the  N.E.  parts  of 
the  Irish  Sea.  In'  a  bay,  one  side  of  which  is  formed  by  the 
southern  headland,  stands  the  village  of  St.  Bees ;  a  place  dis- 
tinguished, from  very  early  times,  for  its  religious  and  scholastic 
foundations. 

'  St.  Bees,'  say  Nicholson  and  Bums,  '  had  its  name  from 
Bega,  an  holy  woman  from  Ireland,  who  is  said  to  have  founded 
here,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  650,  a  small  nionastery,  where 
afterwards  a  church  was  built  in  memory  of  her. 

'  The  aforesaid  religious  house,  being  destroyed  by  the  Danes, 
was  restored  by  William  de  Meschicns,  son  of  Banulph,  and 
brother  of  Banulph  de  Meschiens,  first  Earl  of  Cumberland  after 
the  Conquest ;  and  made  a  cell  of  a  prior  and  six  Benedictine 
monks  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  at  York.' 

Several  traditions  of  miracles,  connected  with  the  foundation 
of  the  first  of  these  religious  houses,  survive  among  the  people 
of  the  neighbourhood ;  one  of  which  is  alluded  to  in  these 
Stanzas ;  and  another,  of  a  somewhat  bolder  and  more  peculiar 
character,  has  furnished  the  subject  of  a  spirited  poem  by  the 
Rev.  R.  Parkinson,  M.A.,  late  Divinity  Lecturer  of  St.  Bees' 
College,  and  now  Fellow  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Man- 
chester. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  Archbishop  Grindal 
founded  a  free  school  at  St.  Bees,  from  which  the  counties  of 
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Cumb«rl«u(]  aud  Westmoreland  liuve  derived  great  benefit ;  and 
iDtly,  undvr  tlie  patronage  of  the  E»rl  of  Lonsdule,  a  college 
bevn  establiHhed  Utere  for  tlie  education  of  ministers  for  the 
.»(^Ubb  Clitircli.  The  old  Conventual  Church  hiiB  been  repaired 
iler  the  superiotendeQce  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ainger,  the  Head  of 
the  CoU«ge ;  and  is  well  wortby  of  being  visited  by  any  stran- 
g«ni  who  might  be  led  to  the  neigbbourhuod  of  this  celebrated 
spot. 

The  form  of  stanza  in  this  Poom,  and  something  in  the  style 
of  versifieatiou,  are  adopted  from  the  '  St.  Monica,'  a  poem  of 
much  beauty  upon  a  monastic  subject,  by  Charlotte  i^raith :  a 
lady  to  nhotn  Kuglinh  verse  is  uuder  greater  obligtttioas  than 
■re  likely  to  be  cither  acknowledged  or  remembered.  She  wrote 
little,  and  that  little  unambitiously,  but  with  true  feeling  for 
rofftl  Nature,  at  a  time  when  Nature  was  not  much  regarded  by 
£tigliah  Poflts ;  for  in  point  of  time  her  earlier  writings  pre- 
led,  I  believe,  those  of  Cowper  and  Burns. 


396.  Requirma. 
not.  in  uioth.  Uieir  Requiems  sacred  ties?'  ^xl.  I.  73.1 
I  am  aware  that  I  am  here  treading  upon  t«nder  ground ; 
but  to  Ihft  int«Iligi>iit  reader  T  feel  that  no  apology  is  due.  The 
ptmycrs  of  survivors,  during  pnasionate  grief  for  the  recent  losa 
of  relatives  and  friends,  as  the  object  of  those  prayers  rould  no 
loDi^r  be  the  Buffering  body  of  the  dying,  would  naturally  bo 
ajaculntrd  for  the  soiils  of  the  departed ;  tbe  barriers  between 
the  two  worlds  diasolviog  before  tbe  power  of  love  and  faith. 
Tbe  ministers  of  rclipion,  from  their  habitual  attendance  upon 
Kirk-lH-ds.  would  be  daily  witnesscB  of  these  benign  results  ;  and 
hence  wonld  be  strongly  tempted  to  aim  at  giving  to  them  per- 
manvDcv,  by  embodying  them  in  nles  and  ceremonies,  recurring 
lit  Etaled  {■eriodti.  All  this,  aa  it  was  in  coarse  of  nature,  so 
«(ut  it  blameless,  and  even  praiseworthy;  since  somu  of  its 
tffacts,  in  that  rude  state  of  society,  contd  not  but  be  salutary. 
No  reflecting  person,  howrver,  c«u  \'iew  without  sorrow  the 
ubnsea  which  ruse  out  of  thus  furmalioing  sublime  Instincts  and 
liiid  uteres  ted  movements  of  passion,  and  perverting  them  into 
means  of  gn.li  Tying  the  ambition  and  rapacity  of  the  priesthood. 
Kul,  whili*  we  deplore  and  are  indignant  at  these  abuses,  it 
"oold  ba  a  peat  mistake  if  we  imputed  the  origin  of  the  offioea 
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to  prospective  selfishness  on  the  part  of  the  monks  and  clergy ; 
they  were  at  first  sincere  in  their  sympathy,  and  in  their  degree 
dapes  rather  of  their  own  creed  than  artful  and  designing  men. 
Charity  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  safest  guide  that  we  can  take  in 
judging  our  fellow-men,  whether  of  past  ages  or  of  the  present 
time. 

397.  Sir  William  Hillary. 
*And  they  are  led  by  noble  Hillary'  (xv.  1.  14). 

The  Tower  of  Refuge,  an  ornament  to  Douglas  Bay,  was 
erected  chiefly  through  the  humanity  and  zeal  of  Sir  William 
Hillary ;  and  he  also  was  the  founder  of  the  lifeboat  establish- 
ment at  that  place ;  by  which,  under  his  superintendence,  and 
often  by  his  exertions  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  his  own  life, 
many  seamen  and  passengers  have  been  saved. 

898.  Isle  of  Man.  [xvi.  1.  14.] 

The  sea-water  on  the  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Man  is  singularly 
pure  and  beautiful. 

899.  *  Isle  of  Man.  [xvn.1 

My  son  William  is  here  the  person  alluded  to  as  saving  the 
life  of  the  youth ;  and  the  circumstances  were  as  mentioned  in 
the  Sonnet. 

400.  *  By  a  retired  Mariner,  [xix.] 

Mary's  brother  Henry. 

401.  *  ^e  Bala  Sala.  [xx.] 

A  thankful  refuge.  Supposed  to  be  written  by  a  friend  (Mr. 
Cookson)  who  died  there  a  few  years  after. 

402.  *  Tynwald  Hill. 

Mr.  Bobinson  and  I  walked  the  greater  part  of  the  way  from 
Castle-Town  to  Peel,  and  stopped  some  time  at  Tynwald  Hill. 
My  companions  were  an  elderly  man,  who  in  a  muddy  way  (for 
he  was  tipsy)  explained  and  answered  as  far  as  he  could  my 
enquiries  about  the  place  and  the  ceremonies  held  here.  I 
found  more  agreeable  company  in  some  little  children,  one  of 
whom,  upon  my  request,  recited  the  Lord's  Prayer  to  me,  and  I 
helped  her  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  it  as  well  as  I  could ; 
but  I  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  my  own  part.     Hers  was 
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macli  better  done ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that,  like  otlier  children, 
she  knew  more  nbont  it  than  she  was  able  to  Gspress,  eepecially 
to  a  atranger. 

-103.  Snnfdl. 

■Off  widi  yon  cloud,  old  Snafeli'  (Souuet  sxi,  I.  1)1. 

The  sammit  of  this  mountain  ia  well  chosen  by  Cowley  aa 

the  scene  of  the  '  Vision,'  in  which  the  spectral  angel  discourses 

arith  him  concerning  the  governmeut  of  Oliver  Cromwell.     '  I 

bond  myself,'  sRys  he,  'on  the  top  of  that  famonu  hill  in  the 

Bland  Mona,  which  has  the  prospect  of  three  great,  aud  not 

mg  since  most  happy,  kingdoms.     \&  soon  as  ever  I  looked 

I  them,  they  called  forth  the  sad  representation  of  all  the 

Bins  nod  all  the  miseries  that  had  overwhelmed    them   these 

nrenty  years.'     It  is  not  to  be  dented  that  the  changes  now  in 

igress,  and  the  passions,  and  the  way  iu  which  they  work, 

ritdogly  resemble  those  which  led  to  the  disasters  the  philo- 

ipbic  writer  so  feelingly  bewails.     Ood  grant  that  the  resem- 

ince  may  not  become  still  more  Btriking  as  months  and  years 

iiftTan«e ! 

404.  Eagle,  in  Mosaic.  [Sonnet  xxv.] 
■  On  roviiytiiig  Dunolly  Castle.' 
Tlita  ingeuiona  piece  of  workmanship,  as  I  afterwards  learned, 
luul  boen  executed  for  their  own  amusement  by  some  labourers 
employed  about  the  place. 

■  /«  the  Frith  of  Clyde. — AiUa  Crag  during  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  Julg  17,  1833.  [ssm.] 
i  morning  of  the  eclipse  was  exqaisitely  beantifnl  while 
I  the  Crag,  as  described  iu  the  sonnet.  On  the  deck  of 
inboat  were  several  persons  of  the  poor  and  labonring 
1  I  coold  not  but  be  struck  with  their  cheerful  talk 
I  Mcb  other,  while  not  one  of  them  seemed  to  notice  the 
iGoent  objticts  with  which  we  were  surrounded ;  and  even 
e  pheuotnenon  of  the  eclipse  attracted  but  litUe  of  their  atten- 
tion. Wm  it  right  not  to  regret  thin  ?  They  appean-d  to  mo, 
hoirerer,  so  much  alive  in  thtir  own  minds  to  their  own  con- 
etm»  that  I  ouuld  not  but  look  upon  it  as  a  misfortune  that 
tbciy  had  little  perception  fur  such  pleasures  as  ciutuot  be  culli- 
vitM  withont  ense  and  leisare,     Yet,  if  one  surveys  life  iu  all 
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its  duties  and  relations,  such  ease  and  leisure  will  not  be  found 
80  enviable  a  privilege  as  it  may  at  first  appear.  Natural  phi- 
losophy, painting,  and  poetry,  and  refined  taste,  are  no  doubt 
great  acquisitions  to  society;  but  among  those  who  dedicate 
themselves  to  such  pursuits  it  is  to  be  feared  that  few  are  as 
happy  and  as  consistent  in  the  management  of  their  lives  as  the 
class  of  persons  who  at  that  time  led  me  into  this  course  of  re- 
flection. I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  be  understood  to  derogate 
from  intellectual  pursuits,  for  that  would  be  monstrous.  I  say 
it  in  deep  gratitude  for  this  compensation  to  those  whose  cares 
are  limited  to  the  necessities  of  daily  life.  Among  them,  self- 
tormentors,  so  numerous  in  the  higher  classes  of  society,  are 
rare. 

406.  *  On  the  Frith  of  Clyde, — In  a  Steamboat,  [xxiv.] 

The  mountain  outline  on  the  north  of  this  island  [Arran] ,  as 
seen  from  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  is  much  the  finest  I  have  ever 
noticed  in  Scotland  or  elsewhere. 

407.   *  There,  said  a  Stripling,*  [xxxvn.] 

Mosgiel  was  thus  pointed  out  to  me  by  a  young  man,  on  the 
top  of  the  coach  on  my  way  from  Glasgow  to  Kilmarnock.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  though  Burns  lived  some  time  here,  and 
during  much  the  most  productive  period  of  his  poetical  life,  he 
nowhere  adverts  to  the  splendid  prospects  stretching  towards 
the  sea,  and  bounded  by  the  peaks  of  Arran  on  one  part,  which 
in  clear  weather  he  must  have  had  daily  before  his  eyes.  Yet 
this  is  easily  explained.  In  one  of  his  poetical  effusions  he 
speaks  of  describing  *  fair  Nature's  face,'  as  a  privilege  on  which 
he  sets  a  high  value ;  nevertheless,  natural  appearances  rarely 
take  a  lead  in  his  poetry.  It  is  as  a  human  being,  eminently 
sensitive  and  intelligent,  and  not  as  a  poet  clad  in  his  priestly 
robes  and  carrying  the  ensigns  of  sacerdotal  oflSce,  that  he  in- 
terests and  afiects  us. 

Whether  he  speaks  of  rivers,  hills,  and  woods,  it  is  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  properties  with  which  they  are  abso- 
lutely endowed,  as  relatively  to  local  patriotic  remembrances 
and  associations,  or  as  they  are  ministerial  to  personal  feelings, 
especially  those  of  love,  whether  happy  or  otherwise ;  yet  it  is 
not  always  so.     Soon  aft^r  we  had  passed  Mosgiel  Farm  we 
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crosBed  the  Ayr,  murmuring  and  winding  through  a  narrow 
woody  hollow.     His  line, 

*  Auld  hermit  Ayr  staw  thro'  his  woods,'  [= stole] 

came  at  once  to  my  mind,  with  Irwin,  Lugar,  Ayr,  and  Doon, 
Ayrshire  streams  over  which  he  breathes  a  sigh,  as  being  un- 
named in  song ;  and,  surely,  his  own  attempts  to  make  them 
known  were  as  successful  as  his  heart  could  desire. 

408.  *  Written  on  a  Blank  Leaf  of  Macpheraon'a  *  Oasian.' 

[xxvii.] 

This  poem  should,  for  variety's  sake,  take  its  place  among 
the  itinerary  Sonnets  on  one  of  the  Scotch  Tours. 

409.  Cave  of  Staffa.  [xxix.] 

The  reader  may  be  tempted  to  exclaim, '  How  came  this  and 
the  two  following  Sonnets  to  be  written,  after  the  dissatisfaction 
expressed  in  the  preceding  one  ?'  In  fact,  at  the  risk  of  in- 
curring the  reasonable  displeasure  of  the  master  of  the  steam- 
boat, I  returned  to  the  cave,  and  explored  it  under  circumstances 
more  favourable  to  those  imaginative  impressions  which  it  is  so 
wonderfully  fitted  to  make  upon  the  mind. 

410.  Ox-eyed  Daisy. 

*  Hope  smiled  when  your  nativity  was  cast. 
Children  of  summer !'  (xxxi.  11.  1-2  J 

Upon  the  head  of  the  columns  which  form  the  front  of  the 
cave,  rests  a  body  of  decomposed  basaltic  matter,  which  was 
richly  decorated  with  that  large  bright  flower,  the  ox-eyed  daisy. 
I  had  noticed  the  same  flower  growing  with  profusion  among 
the  bold  rocks  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  making 
a  brilliant  contrast  with  their  black  and  gloomy  surfaces. 

411.  loua.  [xxxiii.] 

The  four  last  lines  of  this  Sonnet  are  adapted  from  a  well- 
known  Sonnet  of  Bussel,  as  conveying  my  feeling  better  than 
•ny  words  of  my  own  rovl'l  ^^o. 
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412.  Ruer  Eden,  [xxxvin.] 

*  Yet  fetched  from  Paradise.' 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  there  is  more  of  the  poet  than  the 
sound  etymologist  in  this  derivation  of  the  name  Eden.  On 
the  western  coast  of  Cumberland  is  a  rivulet  which  enters  the 
sea  at  Moresby,  known  also  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  name 
of  Eden.  May  not  the  latter  syllable  come  from  the  word  Dean, 
a  valley  ?  Langdale,  near  Ambleside,  is  by  the  inhabitants 
called  Langden.  The  former  syllable  occurs  in  the  name  Emont, 
a  principal  feeder  of  the  Eden ;  and  the  stream  which  flows,  when 
the  tide  is  out,  over  Cartmel  Sands,  is  called  the  Ea — eau, 
French — aqua,  Latin. 

418.  Ibid. 
*  Nature  gives  thee  flowers  that  have  no  rival  amidst  British  bowers/ 

This  can  scarcely  be  true  to  the  letter ;  but  without  stretch- 
ing the  point  at  all,  I  can  say  that  the  soil  and  air  appear 
more  congenial  with  many  upon  the  bank  of  this  river  than  I 
have  observed  in  any  other  parts  of  Great  Britain. 

414.*  Moyitunent  of  Mrs.  Hoicard.  [xxxix.] 

Before  this  monument  was  put  up  in  the  chapel  at  Wetheral, 
I  saw  it  in  the  sculptor's  studio.  NoUekens,  who,  by  the  bye, 
was  a  strange  and  grotesque  figure  that  interfered  much  wdth 
one's  admiration  of  hia  works,  showed  me  at  the  same  time  the 
various  models  in  clay  which  he  had  made  one  after  another  of 
the  mother  and  her  infant.  The  improvement  on  each  was  sur- 
prising, and  how  so  much  grace,  beauty,  and  tenderness  had 
come  out  of  such  a  head  I  was  sadly  puzzled  to  conceive.  Upon 
a  window-seat  in  his  parlour  lay  two  casts  of  faces  ;  one  of  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  so  noted  in  her  day,  and  the  other  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  taken  after  his  death — a  ghastly  resemblance,  as 
these  things  always  are,  even  when  taken  from  the  living  sub- 
ject, and  more  ghastly  in  this  instance  (of  Mr.  Pitt)  from  the 
peculiarity  of  the  features.  The  hoodloss  and  apparently  neglect- 
ful manner  in  which  the  faces  of  these  two  persons  were  left — 
the  one  so  distinguished  in  London  society,  and  the  other  upon 
whose  counsels  and  public  conduct  during  a  most  momentous 
period  depended  the  fate  of  this  great  empire,  and,  perhaps,  of 
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all  Enrope — afforded  a  lesson  to  which  the  dullest  of  casoul 
^sitore  coald  scarcely  be  insensible.  It  touched  me  the  more 
Ixyunae  I  had  so  often  aeon  Mr,  Pitt  upon  his  own  ground  at 
Cambrid^  and  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

415.  Nnnneri/.  [XLi,] 
I  became  acquainted  with  the  wulks  of  Nunnery  when  a  boy. 
Tiey  are  within  i-asy  reach  of  a  day's  pleanant  excursion  from 
B  town  of  Penrith,  where  I  used  to  pass  my  summer  holidays 
inder  the  roof  of  my  maternal  grandfather.  The  place  is  well 
Forth  visitin;?,  tho"  within  these  few  years  its  privacy,  and  there- 
e  the  pleasure  which  the  scene  is  so  well  fitted  to  give,  has 
Ben  injuriously  affected  by  walks  cut  in  the  rocks  on  that  side 
V  stream  which  had  been  left  in  ita  natural  state. 

416.  Scene  at  Corby,  [xui.] 
'  Canal,  and  Viaduct,  and  Itailway  loll !' 
At  Corby,  a  few  miles  below  Nunnery,  the  Eden  is  crossed 
by  a  mat'nificent  viaduct;  and  another  of  these  works  is  thrown 

forer  a  deep  glen  or  ravine  at  a  very  short  distance  from  tho 
■naiu  stream. 
417.  "  Druiiikiil  Monument,  [xun.] 
'A  weight  of  ftwe  not  easy  to  be  borne.' 
The  daughters  of  Long  Meg,  placed  in  a  perfect  circle  eighty 
Tarda  in  diameter,  are  seventy-two  in  number  above  ground  ;  a 
Jittle  way  out  of  Uie  circle  stjinds  Long  Meg  herself,  a  single 
loDO,  eighteen  feet  high.     When  I  first  saw  this  monument, 
■  I  oamc  upon  it  by  surprise,  I  might  over-rate  its  importanco 
I  an  object ;  but,  though  it  will  not  bear  a  comparison  with 
binchenge,  I  must  say,  I  Lave  nut  seen  any  other  relique  of 
Ifcose  dork  ages,  which  can  pretend  to  rival  it  in  singularity  and 
[Bity  of  appearance. 

418.  ■  Lowther.  [xuv.] 

'  Cstlit'drnl  pomp.' 

It  may  be  (jQesUoned  whether  this  union  was  in  the  coutem- 

1^  plation  ot  the  Artist  when  he  planned  the  edifice.     However 

ILiH  might  be,  a  Poet  may  be  e&cused  for  taking  the  view  of  the 

tnbject  [presented  in  this  Sonnet. 
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419.  To  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale*    [xlv.] 

This  sonnet  was  written  immediately  after  certain  trials, 
which  took  place  at  the  Cumberland  Assizes,  when  the  Earl  of 
Lonsdale,  in  consequence  of  repeated  and  long-continued  attacks 
upon  his  character,  through  the  local  press,  had  thought  it  right 
to  prosecute  the  conductors  and  proprietors  of  three  several 
journals.  A  verdict  of  libel  was  given  in  one  case ;  and,  in  the 
others,  the  prosecutions  were  withdrawn,  upon  the  individuals 
retracting  and  disavowing  the  charges,  expressing  regret  that 
they  had  been  made,  and  promising  to  abstain  from  the  like  in 
future. 

420.  *  The  Somnamhulist,  [xlvi.] 

This  poem  might  be  dedicated  to  my  friend  Sir  G.  Beau- 
mont and  Mr.  Sogers  jointly.  While  we  were  making  an  ex- 
cursion together  in  this  part  of  the  Lake  District,  we  heard  that 
Mr.  Glover  the  artist,  while  lodging  at  Lyulph's  Tower,  had 
been  disturbed  by  a  loud  shriek,  and  upon  rising  he  learnt  that 
it  had  come  from  a  young  woman  in  the  house  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  walking  in  her  sleep.  In  that  state  she  had  gone  down 
stairs,  and  while  attempting  to  open  the  outer  door,  either  from 
some  diflSculty,  or  the  effect  of  the  cold  stone  upon  her  feet,  had 
uttered  the  cry  which  alarmed  him.  It  seemed  to  us  all  that 
this  might  serve  as  a  hint  for  a  poem,  and  the  story  here  told 
was  constructed,  and  soon  after  put  into  verse  by  me  as  it  now 
stands. 

[Foot-note. — *  Lyulph's  Tower'- — A  pleasure-house  built  by 
the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk  upon  the  banks  of  TJllswater.  Force  is 
the  word  used  in  the  Lake  District  for  Waterfall.] 


XVIII.  POEMS  OF  SENTIMENT  AND  REFLECTION. 

421.  Expostulation  and  Reply,  [i.] 

This  poem  is  a  favourite  among  the  Quakers,  as  I  have 
learnt  on  many  occasions.  It  was  composed  in  front  of  the 
house  at  Alfoxden,  in  the  spring  of  1798. 

422.  The  Tables  turned,  [ii.] 
Composed  at  the  same  time  [as  Expostulation  and  Beply] . 
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^^r  ^23.  '  LiM»  jcritten  in  early  Spring,  [m.l 

1798.  Actadly  compoBed  while  I  was  pitting  by  the  side  of 

tite   brook  that  runs   down  from  the  Comb,  iu  which  stands 

the  villngo  of  Alfurd,   through  the  grounds  of  Alfoxden.      It 

was  %  chosen  resort  of  mine.     The  brook  fell  down  a  sloping 

rock,  DO  an  to  make  a  wiiterfull,  cun^tideriLlle  for  that  country  ; 

asd,  acroHS  the  pool  below,  bad  fallen  a  tree,  an  ash,  ifl  rightly 

nmembflr,  from  which  rose,  perpendicularly,  bonj;ha  in  aearob 

of  the  licfht  intercepted  by  the  deep  shade  above.     The  bon^ba 

^^^OW  leaves  of  green,  that  for  want  of  sunshine  had  faded  into 

^^Hmost  lily-white ;  and  from  the  underside  of  this  natural  sylvan 

^^Bridgo  depended  long  and  beautiful  tresses  of  ivy,  which  waved 

^^Hbntly  in  the  breeze,  that  might,  poetically  speaking,  be  called 

^^Hw  breath  of  tbe  waterfall.     This  molioo  varied,  of  course,  in 

^^Broportion  to  tbe  power  of  water  in   the  brook.     When,  with 

^BseKT  friends,  I  revisited  this  spot,  after  an  interval  of  more  than 

forty  years.  Ibis  interesting  feature  of  the  scene  was  gone.     To 

the. owner  of  the  place  I  could  not  but  regret  that  the  beauty  of 

^^^bia  retired  part  of  the  grounds  had  not  tempted  him  to  make 

^^Bt  more  accessible,  by  a  path,  not  broad  or  obtrusive,  but  suffi- 

^^^beot  for  persona  who  love  such  scenes  to  creep  along  without 

^^Bifficolty. 

^H  424.  *  A  Character. 

^^V     Tbe  principal  features  are  taken  from  that  of  my  friend 
l^tlobert  Jonea. 

425.  "  To  my  tSisfi:  'y.] 
Compoaed  in  front  of  Alfoxden  House, 
My  little  boy-messenger  on  this  occasion  was  the  son  of 
Basil  Montagn.  The  larch  mentioned  in  the  liret  stanza  was 
•landing  when  I  revisited  the  place  in  May,  1841,  more  than 
irty  years  after.  I  was  disappointed  that  it  ba<l  not  improved 
I  appvamuce,  as  to  size,  nor  had  it  acquired  anything  of  tbe 
Y  of  age,  which,  even  though  less  perhaps  than  any  other 
t  laroh  sometimes  does,  A  few  scoro  yards  from  this 
lp,  when  we  inhabited  Alfoxden,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
Vtrees  ever  seen.  The  ground  sloped  both  towards 
and  from  it.  It  was  of  immense  size,  and  threw  out  arms  that 
■truck  into  the  soil  like  those  of  tbe  banyan-tree,  and  rose  again 
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from  it.  Two  of  the  branches  thus  inserted  themselves  twice, 
which  gave  to  each  the  appearance  of  a  serpent  moving  along  by 
gathering  itself  up  in  folds.  One  of  the  large  boughs  of  this 
tree  had  been  torn  off  by  the  \vind  before  we  left  Alfoxden,  but 
five  remained.  In  1841  we  could  barely  find  the  spot  where  the 
tree  had  stood.  So  remarkable  a  production  of  nature  could 
not  have  been  wilfully  destroyed. 

426.  *  Simon  Lee,  the  old  Huntsman,    [vi.] 

This  old  man  had  been  huntsman  to  the  Squires  of  Alfoxden, 
which,  at  the  time  we  occupied  it,  belonged  to  a  minor.  The 
old  man's  cottage  stood  upon  the  Common,  a  little  way  from 
the  entrance  to  Alfoxden  Park.  But  [in  1841]  it  had  disappeared. 
Many  other  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  adjoining  village, 
which  I  could  not  but  notice  with  a  regret  more  natural  than 
well-considered.  Improvements  but  rarely  appear  such  to  those 
who  after  long  intervals  of  time  revisit  places  they  have  had 
much  pleasure  in.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  the  fact  was  as 
mentioned  in  the  poem  ;  and  I  have,  after  an  interval  of  forty- 
five  years,  the  image  of  the  old  man  as  fresh  before  my  eyes  as 
if  I  had  seen  him  yesterday.  The  expression  when  the  hounds 
were  out,  *  I  dearly  love  their  voice,'  was  word  for  word  from  his 
own  lips. 

427.  *  Lines  written  in  Germany,  1798-9.  [vn.] 

*A  plague,'  &c. 

A  bitter  winter  it  was  when  these  verses  were  composed 
by  the  side  of  my  sister,  in  our  lodgings,  at  a  draper's  house, 
in  the  romantic  imperial  town  of  Goslar,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Hartz  Forest.  In  this  town  the  German  Emperors  of  the 
Franconian  line  were  accustomed  to  keep  their  court,  and  it  re- 
tains vestiges  of  ancient  splendour.  So  severe  was  the  cold  of 
this  winter,  that  when  we  passed  out  of  the  parlour  warmed 
by  the  stove,  our  cheeks  were  stnick  by  the  air  as  by  cold  iron. 
I  slept  in  a  room  over  a  passage  that  was  not  ceiled.  The  people 
of  the  house  used  to  say  rather  unfeelingly,  that  they  expected  I 
should  bo  frozen  to  death  some  night ;  but  with  the  protection 
of  a  pelisse  lined  with  fur,  and  a  dog's-skin  bonnet,  such  as  was 
worn  by  the  peasants,  I  walked  daily  on  the  ramparts,  or  on  a 
sort  of  public  ground  or  garden,  in  which  was  a  pond.  Here  I 
had  no  companion  but  a  kingfisher,  a  beautiful  creature  that 
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nsed  to  glauce  bj  me.  I  consaqnenHy  became  mach  attacbed 
lo  it.  Daring  tbese  walks  I  compoaetl  the  poem  that  follows, 
■The  Pout's  Epitaph." 

Foot-note. — The  Reader  must  be  apprised,  that  the  Stoves 
B  North  Germany  gen erallj  have  the  impresBion  of  a  galloppmg 
torae  apon  tbem,  this  beiug  part  of  the  Bruuewick  Arms. 

428.  •  To  the  Daisy,  [cc.] 
This  and  the  other  poems  addressed  to  the  same  flower  were 
nposed  at  Town-End,  Grasmere,  dnring  the  earlier  part  of 
r  residence  there.  I  have  been  censured  for  the  last  line  but 
'  thy  function  apostullcul,'  as  being  little  less  than  profane. 
tow  could  it  be  thought  so  ?  Tbo  word  is  adopted  with  refer- 
i  to  its  derivation,  implying  something  sent  on  a  mission ; 
lad  sssaredly,  this  littlo  flower,  especially  when  the  subject  of 
16,  may  be  regarded,  in  its  humble  degree,  as  adEoinisteriug 
nth  to  moral  and  to  spiritual  purposes. 

429.  Mattheif.  [x.] 

In  the  school  'of  Hawkshead]  is  a  tablet,  on  which  are  in- 

fciibed,  in  gilt  letters,  the  names  of  the  several  persons  who  have 

Ben  schoolmasters  there  since  the  foundation  of  the  school,  with 

I  time  at  which  they  entered  upou  and  quitted  their  office. 

foititc  to  one  of  those  names  the  Author  wrote  the  following 

•If  Nature,'  &c, 

430.  'Matthew,  [x.j 
8acb  a  tablet  as  is  here  spoken  of  continued  to  be  preserved 
B  n>wkshead  school,  though  the  inscriptions  were  not  brought 
wu  to  our  time.  This  and  other  poems  counected  with  Mat- 
kaw  would  nut  gain  by  a  literal  detail  of  facts.  Like  the  wan- 
rer  in  the  '  Excursion,'  this  schoolmaster  was  made  np  of 
al,  both  of  his  class  and  men  of  other  occupations.  I  do 
I  ask  pardon  for  what  there  is  of  nntruth  in  such  verses,  con- 
\  strictly  as  matters  of  fact.  It  is  enough  if,  beiug  true 
1  eoBsistpnt  in  spirit,  they  move  and  teach  in  a  manner  not 
wotiliy  of  a  Poet's  calling. 
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4S1.*  Personal  Talk,  [xin.] 

Written  at  Town-End.  The  last  line  but  two  stood  at  firsts 
better  and  more  characteristically,  thus  : 

*  By  my  half-kitchen  and  half-parlour  fire.' 

My  sister  and  I  were  in  the  habit  of  having  the  tea-kettle  in  our 
little  sitting-room ;  and  we  toasted  the  bread  ourselves,  which 
reminds  me  of  a  little  circumstance  not  unworthy  of  being  set 
down  among  these  minutise.  Happening  both  of  us  to  be  en- 
gaged a  few  minutes  one  morning,  when  we  had  a  young  prig  of 
a  Scotch  lawyer  to  breakfast  with  us,  my  dear  sister,  with  her 
usual  simplicity,  put  the  toasting«fork  with  a  slice  of  bread  into 
the  hands  of  this  Edinburgh  genius.  Our  little  book-case  stood 
on  one  side  of  the  fire.  To  prevent  loss  of  time,  he  took  down 
a  book,  and  fell  to  reading,  to  the  neglect  of  the  toast,  which 
was  burnt  to  a  cinder.  Many  a  time  have  we  laughed  at  thi& 
circumstance  and  other  cottage  simplicities  of  that  day.  By  the 
bye,  I  have  a  spite  at  one  of  this  series  of  sonnets  (I  will  leave 
the  reader  to  discover  which),  as  having  been  the  means  of 
nearly  putting  off  for  ever  our  acquaintance  with  dear  Miss  Fen- 
wick,  who  has  always  stigmatised  one  line  of  it  as  vulgar,  and 
worthy  only  of  having  been  composed  by  a  country  squire. 

432.  *  To  the  Spade  of  a  Friend,  1804.  [xrv.] 

This  person  was  Thomas  Wilkinson,  a  Quaker  by  religious 
profession  ;  by  natural  constitution  of  mind — or,  shall  I  venture 
to  say,  by  God's  grace  ?  he  was  something  better.  He  had  in- 
herited a  small  estate,  and  built  a  house  upon  it,  near  Yanwath, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Emont.  I  have  heard  him  say  that  his 
heart  used  to  beat,  in  his  boyhood,  when  he  heard  the  sound  of 
a  drum  and  fife.  Nevertheless,  the  spirit  of  enterprise  in  him 
confined  itself  in  tilling  his  ground,  and  conquering  such  obsta- 
cles as  stood  in  the  way  of  its  fertility.  Persons  of  his  religious- 
persuasion  do  now,  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  formerly,  attach 
themselves  to  trade  and  commerce.  He  kept  the  old  track.  As 
represented  in  this  poem,  he  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  shap- 
ing pleasant  walks  by  the  side  of  his  beloved  river,  where  he  also 
built  something  between  a  hermitage  and  a  summer-houBOi  at- 
taching to  it  inscriptions,  after  the  manner  of  Shenstone  at  his 
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He  used  to  travel  from  time  to  time,  partly  from 

^e  of  Natate,  and  partly  witli  religious  frienda,  in  the  service 

f  humanity.     His  admiration  o^genius  in  evei^  department  did 

J  much  honour.     Through  liia  connection  with  the  family  in 

■Iiich  Edmund  Burke  was  educated,  he  became  acquainted  with 

lat  great  man,  who  used  to  receive  him  with  great  kindness 

1  condescension  ;   and  many  limes  have  I  heard  Wilkinson 

leak  of  those  interesting  interviews.    Ho  was  honoured  also  by 

B  friendship  of  Elizabeth  Smith,  and  of  Thomas  Claikson  and 

I  excellent  wife,  and  was  much  esteemed  by  Lord  and  Lady 

tnsdale,  aod  every  member  of  that  family.     Among  bis  verses 

I  wrote  many),  are  some  worthy  of  preservation  ;  ono  little 

Mm  in  particalar,  upon  disturbing,  by  prying  curiosity,  a  bird 

oile  hatching  her  young  in  his  garden.    The  latter  part  of  this 

innocent  and  good  man's  life  was  melancholy.    He  became  blind, 

and  also  poor,  by  becoming  surety  for  Bomo  ofiiis  relations.    He 

irss  a  bachelor.     He  bore,  as  I  have  often  witnessed,  his  cala- 

tnitii-^a  wttb  unfailing  resignation.     I  will  only  add,  that  while 

<Torkiiig  in  one  of  bis  fields,  he  unearthed  u  stone  of  considerable 

uz«,  then  another,  and  then  two  more ;  and  observing  that  they 

bad  boen  placed  in  order,  as  if  forming  the  segment  of  a  circle, 

he  proceeded  carefully  to  uncover  the  soil,  and  brought  into  view 

1  beautiful  Draid's  t«.>mple,  of  perfect,  though  small  dimensions. 

In  order  to  miiko  his  farm  more  compact,  he  exchanged  this  field 

for  another,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  the  new  proprietor  destroyed 

tLiit  interesting  relic  of  remote  ages  for  some  vulgar  purpose. 

The  fact,  so  far  as  concerns  Thomas  Wilkinson,  is  mentioned  in 

the  note  on  a  sonnet  on  '  Long  Meg  and  her  Daughters.' 


433.  •  A  Night  Thought,  [xv.] 

These  verses  were  thrown  off  extempore  upon  leaving  Mr. 

Luff's  house  at  Fox  Ghyll  one  evening.     The  good  woman  is 

Dot  disposed  to  look  at  the  bright  side  of  things,  and  there  hap- 

I      peoed  to  bo  preaent  certain  ladies  who  had  reached  the  point  of 

■■ft  wb«rc  ffnuth  is  ended,  and  who  seemed  to  contend  with  each 

^^Her  in  expressing  their  dislike  of  the  country  and  the  climate. 

^^Hl  of  tbom  bud  been  heard  to  say  she   could  not  endure  a 

J     eoaatry  where  ther«  was  '  neither  sunshine  nor  cavaliera.'    [lu 

pencil  on  opposite  page — Gossip.] 
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434.  *  An  Incident  characteristic  of  a  favourite  Dog.  [xvi.] 

This  dog  I  knew  well.  It  Belonged  to  Mrs.  Wordsworth's 
brother,  Mr.  Thomas  Hutchinson,  who  then  lived  at  Sockburn- 
on-the-Tees,  a  beautiful  retired  situation,  where  I  used  to  visit 
him  and  his  sisters  before  my  marriage.  My  sister  and  I  spent 
many  months  there  after  my  return  from  Germany  in  1799. 

435.  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  the  same  Dog.  [xvn.J 

Was  written  at  the  same  time,  1805.  The  dog  Music  died, 
aged  and  blind,  by  falling  into  a  draw-well  at  Qallow  Hill,  to 
the  great  grief  of  the  family  of  the  Hutchinsons,  who,  as  has 
been  before  mentioned,  had  removed  to  that  place  from  Sock- 
bum. 

436.  Fidelity,  fxvin.] 

The  young  man  whose  death  gave  occasion  to  this  poem  was 
named  Charles  Gough,  and  had  come  early  in  the  Spring  to 
Patterdale  for  the  sake  of  angling.  While  attempting  to  cross 
over  Helvellyn  to  Grasmere  ho  slipped  from  a  steep  part  of  the 
rock  where  the  ice  was  not  thawed,  and  perished.  His  body  was 
discovered  as  described  in  this  poem.  Walter  Scott  heard  of  the 
accident,  and  both  he  and  I,  without  either  of  us  knowing  that 
the  other  had  taken  up  the  subject,  each  wrote  a  poem  in  ad- 
miration of  the  dog's  fidelity.  His  contains  a  most  beautiful 
stanza : 

'  How  long  didst  thou  think  that  his  silence  was  slumber! 
When  the  wind  waved  his  garment  how  oft  didst  thou  start !' 

I  will  add  that  the  sentiment  in  the  last  four  lines  of  the 
last  stanza  of  my  verses  was  uttered  by  a  shepherd  with  such 
exactness,  that  a  traveller,  who  afterwards  reported  his  account 
in  print,  was  induced  to  question  the  man  whether  he  had  read 
them,  which  he  had  not. 

437.  *  Ode  to  Duty,  [xix.] 

This  Ode,  written  in  1805,  is  on  the  model  of  Gray's  '  Ode  to 
Adversity,'  which  is  copied  from  Horace's  '  Ode  to  Fortune.* 

Many  and  many  a  time  have  I  been  twitted  by  my  wife  and 
sister  for  having  forgotten  this  dedication  of  myself  to  the  stern 
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law-girer.  Transgressor  incleed  I  have  been,  from  hour  to  hoar, 
from  dsy  to  day ;  I  woald  fain  hope  however  not  more  fla- 
grantly or  in  a  worse  way  than  most  of  my  tuneful  brethren. 
But  these  last  words  are  in  a  wrong  strain.  Wo  should  be 
ifoua  to  ourselTes,  and  forbearing,  if  not  indulgent,  to  others, 
if  we  make  comparisons  at  all  it  ought  to  be  with  those  who 
ffe  morally  eicelled  ns.  [In  pencil^Eut  is  not  the  first  stanxa 
of  Orwy's  from  s  chorus  of  Aeschylus  ?  And  is  not  Horace's  Ode 
also  modelled  on  the  Greek  ?] 


\^^.*  Character  of  Ihe  H.qtiyy  Warrior,  (xx.] 
The  course  of  the  great  war  with  the  French  naturally  fixed 
lDe*s  attention  upon  the  military  character ;  and,  to  the  honour 
r  country,  there  are  many  illustrious  instances  of  the  qua- 
tes  that  constitute  its  highest  excellence.     Lord  Nelson  car- 
1  most  of  the  virtues  that  the  trials  ho  was  exposed  to  in  his 
ipartmeot  of  the  service  necessarily  call  forth  and  sustain,  if 
y  do  not  produce  the  contrary  vices.     But  his  public  life  was 
iced  with  one  great  crime,  so  that,  though  many  passages  of 
I)  lines  were  suggested  by  what  was  generally  known  as  ex- 
tent in  bis  conduct,  I  have  not  been  able  to  connect  his  name 
i  the  poem  as  I  could  wish,  or  oven  to  think  of  him  with 
iBfaction  in  reference  to  the  idea  of  what  a  warrior  ought  to 
For  the  eako  of  such  of  my  friends  as  may  happen  to  read 
I  Dote  I  will  add,  that  many  elements  of  the  character  hero 
myod  were  found  in  my  brother  John,  who  perished  by  ship- 
,  as  mentioned  elsewhere.     His  messmates  used  to  call 
'  the  Pbilosopber ;'  from  which  it  must  be  inferred  that  the 
liUoa  and  dispositions  I  allude  to  had  not  escaped  their  no- 
H»  often  expressed  his  regret,  after  the  war  had  continued 
B  time,  that  be  had  not  chosen  the  Naval  instead  of  the  East 
idin  Company's  Service,  to  which  his  family  connection  hod  led 
He  greatly  valued  moral   and  religious  instruction   for 
Kith,  aM  tending  tu  make  good  sailors.     The  best,  be  used  to 
le  from  Scotland ;  the  next  to  them  from  the  north  of 
[,  especially  from  Wi^atmorelauJ  and  Cumberland,  whore, 
B  to  the  piety  and  local  attachments  of  our  ancestors,  en- 
,  or,  us  Ihoy  are  called,  free-schools  abound. 
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439.  *  The  Force  of  Prayer,  [xxi.] 

An  appendage  to  '  The  White  Doe.'  My  friend,  Mr.  Rogers, 
has  also  written  on  the  subject.  The  story  is  preserved  in  Dr. 
Whitaker's  History  of  Craven,  a  topographical  writer  of  first- 
rate  merit  in  all  that  concerns  the  past ;  but  such  was  his  aver- 
sion from  the  modern  spirit,  as  shown  in  the  spread  of  manu- 
factories in  those  districts  of  which  he  treated,  that  his  readers 
are  left  entirely  ignorant,  both  of  the  progress  of  these  arts,  and 
their  real  bearing  upon  the  comfort,  virtues,  and  happiness  of 
the  inhabitants. 

While  wandering  on  foot  through  the  fertile  valleys,  and  over 
the  moorlands  of  the  Apennine  that  divides  Yorkshire  from  Lan- 
cashire, I  used  to  be  delighted  with  observing  the  number  of 
substantial  cottages  that  had  sprung  up  on  every  side,  each  hav- 
ing its  little  plot  of  fertile  ground,  won  from  the  surrounding 
waste.  A  bright  and  warm  fire,  if  needed,  was  always  to  be 
found  in  these  dwellings.  The  father  was  at  his  loom,  the  chil- 
dren looked  healthy  and  happy.  Is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  the 
increase  of  mechanic  power  has  done  away  with  many  of  these 
blessings,  and  substituted  many  evils  ?  Alas,  if  these  evils 
grow,  how  are  they  to  be  checked,  and  where  is  the  remedy  to 
be  found  ?  Political  economy  will  not  supply  it,  that  is  certain. 
We  must  look  to  something  deeper,  purer,  and  higher. 

440.  *  A  Fact  and  an  Imagination,  [xxii.] 

The  first  and  last  four  lines  of  this  poem  each  make  a  sonnet, 
and  were  composed  as  such.  But  I  thought  that  by  interme- 
diate lines  they  might  be  connected  so  as  to  make  a  whole.  One 
or  two  expressions  are  taken  from  Milton's  Histoi'y  of  England. 

441.  *  A  little  Onward,  [xxin.] 

The  complaint  in  my  eyes  which  gave  occasion  to  this  ad- 
dress to  my  daughter  first  showed  itself  as  a  consequence  of  in- 
flammation, caught  at  the  top  of  Eirkstone,  when  I  was  over- 
heated by  having  carried  up  the  ascent  my  eldest  son,  a  lusty 
infant.  Frequently  has  the  disease  recurred  since,  leaving  the 
eyes  in  a  state  which  has  often  prevented  my  reading  for  months, 
and  makes  me  at  this  day  incapable  of  bearing  without  injury 
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uijr  etrong  light  by  tiny  or  night.  My  acquaintanco  with  books 
baa  therefore  been  far  ebort  of  my  wishes,  and  on  this  accoaut, 
to  ncknowledge  the  servicea  daily  and  hourly  done  me  by  my 
family  and  friends,  this  note  is  written. 


442.  0(\c  to  Lycoris.  [xxiv.] 

This,  as  well  as  the  preceding  and  the  two  that  follow,  were 

mposed  in  front  of  Rydol  Mount,  and  during  my  walks  in  the 

teighbonrhood.   Nine-tenths  of  my  Ycrses  have  been  murmured 

a  the  open  air.     And  hero  let  mo  repeat  what  I  bolicve  has 

!sdy  appeared  in  print.     One  day  a  stranger,  having  walked 

ind  the  garden  and  grounds  of  Rydol  Mount,  asked  of  one  of 

>.  female  servants,  who  happened  to  be  at  the  door,  penuis- 

lon  to  8fe  her  master's  Study.     '  This,'  said  she,  leading  him 

ward,  'is  my  master's  library,  where  he  keeps  his  books; 

nt  liis  study  is  out  of  doors.'     After  a  long  absence  from  home, 

I  baa  more  than  once  happened  that  some  one  of  my  cottage 

teighboors  (not  of  the  douhle-coach-house  cottages)  baa  said, 

■Well,  there  he  is ;  we  are  glad  to  hear  him  b'fhuj  about  again.' 

!  more,  in  excnse  for  so  much  egotism,  let  mc  aay  these 

yoltes  are  written  for  my  familiar  friends,  and  at  their  earnest 

^qoest.      Another  tame  a  gentleman,  whom  James  bad  con- 

Uted  through  the  grounds,  asked  him  what  kind  of  plants 

throve  best  there.     After  a  little  consideration,  he  answered, 

'Laurels.'   'That  is,' said  the  strauger,  'as  it  should  be.   Don't 

a  know  that  the  laurel  is  the  emblem  of  poetry,  and  that  poets 

■1],  on  public  occasions,  to  be  crowned  with  it  ?'    James  stored 

iben  the  question  was  first  put,  but  was  doubtless  much  pleased 

J  the  information. 

443.  •  IIUL 

The  discerning  render  who  is  aware  that  in  the  poem  of 
f  Ellen  Irwin'  I  was  desirous  of  throwing  the  reader  at  ouce  out 
Ifllio  old  ballad,  so  as  if  possible  to  preclude  a  comparison  be- 
I  that  mode  of  dealing  with  the  subject  and  the  mode  I 
meant  to  adopt,  may  here,  perhaps,  perceive  that  this  poem  origi- 
tintvd  in  the  four  last  lines  of  the  first  stanza.  These  specks  of 
auiw  reflected  in  the  lake,  and  so  transferred,  as  it  were,  to  the 
taiMqueoua  sky.  reminded  me  of  the  swans  which  the  fancy  of 
the  ancient  claasic  poets  yoked  to  the  car  of  Venus.    Hence  the 
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tenor  of  the  whole  first  stanza  and  the  name  of  Lycoris,  which 
with  some  readers,  who  think  mythology  and  classical  allusion 
too  far-fetched,  and  therefore  more  or  less  unnatural  or  aflfected, 
will  tend  to  unrealise  the  sentiment  that  pervades  these  verses. 
But  surely  one  who  has  written  so  much  in  verse  as  I  have 
done  may  be  allowed  to  retrace  his  steps  into  the  regions  of 
fancy  which  delighted  him  in  his  boyhood,  when  he  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  Poets.  Before  I  read 
Virgil  I  was  so  strongly  attached  to  Ovid,  whose  Metamorphoses 
I  read  at  school,  that  I  was  quite  in  a  passion  whenever  I  found 
him,  in  books  of  criticism,  placed  below  Virgil.  As  to  Homer, 
I  was  never  weary  of  travelling  over  the  scenes  through  which 
he  led  me.  Classical  literature  afiected  me  by  its  own  beauty. 
But  the  truths  of  Scripture  having  been  entrusted  to  the  dead 
languages,  and  these  fountains  having  been  recently  laid  open  at 
the  Beformation,  an  importance  and  a  sanctity  were  at  that 
period  attached  to  classical  literature  that  extended,  as  is  ob- 
vious in  Milton's  Lycidas,  for  example,  both  to  its  spirit  and 
form  in  a  degree  that  can  never  be  revived.  No  doubt  the 
hackneyed  and  lifeless  use  into  which  mythology  fell  towards 
the  close  of  the  17th  century,  and  which  continued  through  the 
18th,  disgusted  the  general  reader  with  all  allusion  to  it  in  mo- 
dem verse.  And  though,  in  deference  to  this  disgust,  and  also 
in  a  measure  participating  in  it,  I  abstained  in  my  earlier  writ- 
ings from  all  introduction  of  pagan  fable, — surely,  even  in  its 
humble  form,  it  may  ally  itself  with  real  sentiment — as  I  can 
truly  afiSrm  it  did  in  the  present  case. 

444.  *  Memory,  [xxvin.] 

The  verses  *  Or  strayed  from  hope  and  promise,  self-betrayed,' 
were,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  suggested  from  apprehensions  of  the 
fate  of  my  friend  H.  C,  the  subject  of  the  verses  addressed  to 
H.  C.  when  six  years  old.  The  piece  which  follows,  to  *  Memory,' 
arose  out  of  similar  feelings. 

445.  *  This  Lawn,  [xxix.] 

This  lawn  is  the  sloping  one  approaching  the  kitchen-garden, 
and  was  made  out  of  it.  Hundreds  of  times  have  I  here  watched 
the  dancing  of  shadows  amid  a  press  of  sunshine,  and  other 
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ootirul  ftppeornnceH  of  light  and  sbade,  flowers  and  shrubs. 
Uat  a  contrast  between  this  and  the  cabbages  and  onions  and 
rr«ta  that  naed  to  grow  there  on  a  piece  of  ogly-ehaped  an- 
igbtlf  ground !  No  refiection,  however,  either  upon  cabbages 
onioiiB.  The  latter,  we  know,  were  worshipped  by  the 
Ig3rptian8 ;  and  ho  must  have  a  poor  eye  for  beauty  who  has 
it  observed  how  much  of  it  there  is  in  the  form  and  colour 
cabbages  and  plants  of  this  genus  exhibit  through  the 
8  stages  of  their  growth  and  decay.  A  richer  display  of 
in  vegetable  nature  can  scarcely  be  conceived  than  Cole- 
my  sister,  and  I  saw  in  a  bed  of  potatoe  plants  in  blossom 
lear  a  hut  upon  the  moor  between  Inversneyd  and  Loch  Katrine, 
iiese  blossoms  were  of  such  extraordinary  beauty  and  richness 
|ithat  no  one  could  have  passed  them  without  notice.  But  the 
s  must  be  cultivated  through  the  mind  before  we  can  per- 
'  those  inexhaustible  treasures  of  Nature — for  such  they 
ly  ore — without  the  least  necessary  reference  to  the  utility 
her  productions,  or  even  to  the  laws  whereupon,  as  we  learu 
research,  they  are  dependent.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the 
ibit  of  analysing,  decomposing,  and  anatomising,  is  inevitably 
fnvourablc  to  the  perception  of  beauty.  People  are  led  into 
>ia  mistake  by  overlooking  the  fact  that  such  processes  being 
«  cvttain  extent  within  the  reach  of  a  limited  intellect,  we  are 
icrihc  to  them  that  insensibility  of  which  they  are  in 
tlj  the  efTeut,  and  not  the  cause.  Admiration  and  love,  to 
h  all  knowledge  truly  vital  must  tend,  are  felt  by  men  of 
genius  in  proportion  as  their  discoveries  in  Natural  Phi- 
■losophy  arc  enlarged;  and  the  beanty  in  form  of  a  plant  or 
animal  is  not  made  less  but  more  apparent  as  a  whole  by  a 
accurate  insight  into  its  constituent  properties  and  powers. 
x-unt,  who  is  not  also  a  poet  in  soul  and  a  religionist  in 
.  IB  a  feeble  and  unhappy  creature. 


446.  •  Hmniw 


.  [xxs.] 


These  verses  and  the  preceding  ones,  entitled  '  Liberty,' 
nrc  composed  as  one  piece,  which  Mrs.  W.  complained  of  as 
Inwieldy  and  ill-proportioned ;  and  accordingly  it  was  divided 

D  two,  on  her  judicious  recommendation. 

[Printed  notes :  '  The  rocking-stoiies  alluded  to  in  the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  following  verses  are  supposed  to  have  been  nsed^ 
by  our  British  ancestors,  both  for  judicial  and  religious  pur- 
poses. Such  stones  are  not  uncommonly  found,  at  this  day, 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Ireland.'  On  1.  82,  '  Descending 
to  the  worm  in  charity :' '  I  am  indebted  here  to  a  passage  in  one 
of  Mr.  Digby's  valuable  works,*] 

447.  *  Thought  on  the  Seasons,  [xxxi.] 
Written  at  Rydal  Mount,  1829. 

448.  *  To ,  on  the  BiHh  of  her  first  Chili,  [xxxn.] 

Written  at  Moresby  near  Whitehaven,  1833,  when  I  was  on 
a  visit  to  my  son,  then  incumbent  of  that  small  living.  While 
I  am  dictating  these  Notes  to  my  friend  Miss  Fenwick,  Jan. 
24th,  1843,  the  child,  upon  whose  birth  these  verses  were  writ- 
ten, is  under  my  roof,  and  is  of  a  disposition  so  promising  that 
the  wishes  and  prayers  and  prophecies  which  I  ^then  breathed 
forth  in  verse  are,  thro*  God's  mercy,  likely  to  be  realised.  [In 
pencil — Jane  ?] 

449.  *  The  Warning :  a  Sequel  to  the  Foregoing,  [xxxni.] 

These  lines  were  composed  during  the  fever  spread  through 
the  nation  by  the  Reform  Bill.  As  the  motives  which  led  to 
this  measure,  and  the  good  or  evil  which  has  attended  or  has 
risen  from  it,  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  future  historians, 
there  is  no  call  for  dwelling  on  the  subject  in  this  place.  I  will 
content  myself  with  saying  that  the  then  condition  of  the 
people's  mind  is  not,  in  these  verses,  exaggerated. 

450.  *  The  Labourer's  Noon-day  Hymn,  [xxxv.] 

Bishop  Ken's  Morning  and  Evening  Hymns  are,  as  they  de- 
serve to  be,  familiarly  known.  Many  other  hymns  have  also 
been  written  on  the  same  subjects ;  but  not  being  aware  of  any 
being  designed  for  noon-day  I  was  induced  to  compose  these 
verses.  Often  we  had  occasion  to  observe  cottage  children 
carrying  in  their  baskets  dinner  to  their  fathers  engaged  with 
their  daily  labours  in  the  fields  and  woods.  How  gratifying 
would  it  be  to  me  could  I  be  assured  that  any  portion  of  these 
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sUnxns  Lad  keen  sang  by  snch  a  domeGtic  concert  under  eucli 
circnmHtances.  A  friend  of  mine  has  told  me  that  she  Intro- 
L  duccd  this  Hymn  into  a  village -school  which  she  superintended ; 
I  and  the  stanzas  in  succossioii  furaished  her  with  texts  to  com- 
Iflu-nt  npon  in  n  way  which  vitboat  difficulty  was  made  intelli- 
Igiblo  to  t^  children,  and  in  which  they  obvionely  took  delight; 
■  Uid  they  were  taught  to  sing  it  to  the  tune  of  the  old  100th 

461. •Ode  composed  on  May  Morning,  [xxsn.] 

•  To  May,  [xxxvn.] 

These  two  Poems  originated  in  these  lines  '  How  delicate, 

I  &c.'   My  daughter  and  I  left  Rydal  Mount  upon  a  Tonr  through 

I  our  mountains  with  Mr.  anr]  Mrs.  Carr,  In  the  month  of  May 

|18'26;  and  as  we  were  going  up  the  Yale  of  Newlauds  I  was 

Biltruck  with  the  appearance  of  the  little  chapel  gleaming  through 

Kibe  Teil  of  half-opened  leaves,  and  the  feeliug  which  was  then 

Iconvoyed  to  my  mind  was  expressed  in  the  stanza  that  follows. 

IAb  in  the  case  of  '  Liberty"  and  '  Humanity,'  mentioned  before, 

I  mj  first  intention  was  to  write   only  one  Poem ;   but  subse- 

^nentlj  I  broke  it  into  two,  making  additions  to  each  part,  so 

as  to  produce  a  consistent  and  appropriate  whole. 


452.  *  Lines  atiggented  by  a  Portrait  fi-om  the  Peiicil  of 
F.  Stone,  [xxxvin.] 

*  The  foregoing  Stibjfct  resumed.  [xisis.J 

This  Portrait  has  bung  for  many  years  in  our  principal  sit- 

Qg-room,  and  represents  J.  Q.  as  she  was  when  a  girl.     The 

Ijictnre,  tliough  it  is  somewhat  thinly  painted,  has  much  merit 

■in  tone  and  general  effect.   It  is  chiefly  valuable,  however,  from 

■Ibe  ticutiment  that  pervades  it.     The  anecdote  of  the  raying  of 

■the  monk  in  sight  of  Titian's  picture  was  told  in  this  house  by 

r.  Wilkie,  and  was,  I  believe,  first  communicated  to  the  pnblic 

It  this  poem,  tlie  former  portion  of  wLich  I  was  composing  at 

a  timo.     Soutbey  heard  the  story  from  Miss  Hutchinson,  and 

kOfiferrcd  it  to  the  '  Doctor ;'  but  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  how 

f«iy  tnctii  Mr.  Rogers,  in  a  note  subse^juently  added  to  his 

'  Italy,'  was  led  to  speak  of  the  same  remarkabto  w<irds  having 

nuuiy  years  before  been  spoken  in  his  hearing  by  a  monk  or 
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priest  in  front  of  a  picture  of  the  Last  Supper  placed  over  a  refec- 
tory-table in  a  convent  at  Padua.  [Printed  note  on  xxxviii., 
last  line :  '  The  Escurial.  The  pile  of  buildings  composing  the 
palace  and  convent  of  San  Lorenzo  has,  in  common  usage,  lost 
its  proper  name  in  that  of  the  Escurial,  a  village  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  upon  which  the  splendid  edifice,  built  by  Philip  the 
Second,  stands.  It  need  scarcely  be  added,  that  Wilkie  is  the 
painter  alluded  to.'     On  xxxix. : 

*  Frail  ties,  dissolving  or  dissolved 
On  earth,  will  be  revived,  we  trust,  in  heaven.' 

*  In  the  class  entitled  **  Musings,"  in  Mr.  Southey's  Minor 
Poems,  is  one  upon  his  own  miniature  picture,  taken  in  child- 
hood, and  another  upon  a  landscape  painted  by  Gaspar  Poussin. 
It  is  possible  that  every  word  of  the  above  verses,  though  similar 
in  subject,  might  have  been  written  had  the  author  been  un- 
acquainted Tvith  those  beautiful  efi'usions  of  poetic  sentiment. 
But,  for  his  own  satisfaction,  he  must  be  allowed  thus  publicly 
to  acknowledge  the  pleasure  those  two  Poems  of  his  friend  have 
given  him,  and  the  grateful  influence  they  have  upon  his  mind 
as  often  as  he  reads  them  or  thinks  of  them.'] 


453.  *Upon  seeing  a  coloured  Draw'nig  of  the  Bird  of  Paradise 

m  an  Album,  [xli.] 

I  cannot  forbear  to  record  that  the  last  seven  lines  of  this 
poem  were  composed  in  bed,  during  the  night  of  the  day  on 
which  my  sister  S.  H.  died,  about  six  p.m.,  and  it  was  the 
thought  of  her  innocent  and  beautiful  life  that  through  faith 
prompted  the  words  : 

*  On  wings  that  fear  no  glance  of  God's  pure  sight. 
No  tempest  from  His  breath.' 

The  reader  will  find  two  Poems  on  pictures  of  this  bird 
among  my  Poems.  I  will  here  observe,  that  in  a  far  greater 
number  of  instances  than  have  been  mentioned  in  these  Notes 
one  Poem  has,  as  in  this  case,  grown  out  of  another,  either  be- 
cause I  felt  the  subject  had  been  inadequately  treated  or  that 
the  thoughts  and  images  suggested  in  course  of  composition 
have  been  such  as  I  found  interfered  with  the  unity  indispens- 
able to  every  work  of  art,  however  humble  in  character. 


XXX.  SONNETS  DEDICATED  TO  LIBERTY  AND  ORDER. 

454.  Change,  [iv.  1.  14.] 
'  Periloas  is  sweeping  chnnge.  all  chance  un-Gound.' 
'  AU  diutiije  ia  perilous,  and  all  chance  unsound.'  Sj'knseh. 


455.  Ameritran  Uepiujiation.  [yai.^ 
•  Mun  of  the  Western  World." 
These  lines  were  written   BeTeral  j-ears  ago,  when  reports 
iproTniled  Qf  crnelUea  comniitted  in  many  parts  of  America,  by 
Bsieii  iDftkiug  a  law  of  their  own  passions.   A  far  more  formidable, 
■•B  bving  a  more  deliberate  mischief,  has  appeared  among  thoso 
Les,  which  Lave  lately  brolvCii  faith  with  the  public  creditor 
1  ti  uianner  so  infamous.     I  cannot,  however,  but  look  at  both 
rils  under  a  similar  relation  to  inherent  ^uod,  and  hope  that 
B  19  not  distant  when  our  brethren  of  the  West  will  wipe 
faff  this  fttiiin  from  their  name  and  nation. 

456.  Tu  the  Penngylfan'tuns.  [ix.] 

Happily  the  langnuge  of  expostulation  in  which  this  Sonnet 

is  written  ie  no  longer  applicable.      It  will  be  gratifying  to 

Ammmns  and  Englishmen  (indignos  fratornum  rumpcre  foedus) 

to  read  the  following  particulars  communicated  in  a  letter  from 

Mr.  RccA,   dated  October  28,  1850.      '  In  Mr.  Wordsworth's 

L.letters  to  me  yon  will  have  observed  that  a  good  deal  is  said  on 

I  the  Pennsylvania  Loans,  a  subject  in  which,  as  yon  are  aware, 

Ilia  was  interested  for  his  friends  rather  than  for  himself.     Last 

iDoccmher,  when  I  leiu'ued  that  a  new  edition  of  his  poems  was 

l.in  press,  I  wrote  to  him  (it  was  my  last  letter)  to  say  frankly 

l.lbat  his  Sonnet  "  To  Peunsylvauiaua"  inia  «')  Umger  Jimt,  and 

llo  desire  him  not  lo  l«t  it  staud  so  for  after  time.     It  was  very 

Uif^'iog  to  rao  on  receiving  a  copy  of  the  now  edition,  which 

r  was  not  till  after  hia  death,  to  find  the  '  additional  note'  at  the 

«id  of  the  fifth  volume,  showing  by  its  being  printed  on  the 

nnasQid  place  of  a  fly-leaf,  that  he  had  been  anxious  to  attend 

lo  BUeb  a  request.     It  was  characteristic  of  that  righteonaness 

L  vbidi  distinguished  him  as  an  author ;  and  it  has  this  iatereet 

KM  I  cunjectnro)  that  it  was  probably  the  last  sentence  he  com- 
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posed  for  the  press.     It  is  chiefly  on  this  account  that  I  men- 
tion it  to  you.'* 

457.  *  Feel  for  tlic  Wrongs,  dc,  [xiv.] 

This  Sonnet  is  recommended  to  tho  perusal  of  the  Anti- 
Com-Law-Leaguers,  the  Political  Economists,  and  of  all  those 
who  consider  that  the  evils  under  which  we  groan  are  to  be  re- 
moved or  palliated  by  measures  ungoverned  by  moral  and  reli- 
gious principles. 

458.  Sonnets  upon  the  Punishment  of  Death,  [xx.] 

Of  these  Sonnets  the  author  thus  wi*ote  to  John  Peace,  Esq., 
Bristol : 

Rydal  Monnt,  Feb.  23. 1842. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  was  truly  pleased  with  the  receipt  of  the  letter 
which  you  were  put  upon  writing  by  the  perusal  of  my  *  Penal 
Sonnets'  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  Being  much  engaged  at 
present,  I  might  have  deferred  making  my  acknowledgments 
for  this  and  other  favours  (particularly  your  *  Descant')  if  I  had 
not  bad  a  special  occasion  for  addressing  you  at  this  moment. 
A  Bristol  lady  has  kindly  undertaken  to  be  the  bearer  of  the 
walking-stick  which  I  spoke  to  you  of  some  time  since.  It 
was  cut  from  a  holly-tree  planted  in  our  garden  by  my  own 
hand. 

•  •••••• 

Your  '  Descant'  amused  me,  but  I  must  protest  against  your 
system,  which  would  discard  punctuation  to  the  extent  you  pro- 
pose. It  would,  I  think,  destroy  the  harmony  of  blank  verso 
when  skilfully  written.  What  would  become  of  the  pauses  at 
the  third  syllable  followed  by  an  and,  or  any  such  word, 
without  the  rest  which  a  comma,  when  consistent  with  the 
sense,  calls  upon  the  reader  to  make,  and  which  being  made, 
he  starts  with  the  weak  syllable  that  follows,  as  from  the  be- 
ginning of  a  verse  ?  I  am  sure  Milton  would  have  supported 
me  in  this  opinion.  Thomson  wrote  his  blank  verse  before  his 
ear  was  formed  as  it  was  when  he  wrote  the  '  Castle  of  In- 
dolence,' and  some  of  his  short  rhyme  poems.     It  was,  there- 

*  Memoirs,  ii.  p.  114. 
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^^Bbre,  rather  hard  in  yoa  to  select  him  as  an  instance  or  punctu- 

^^ntioD  abased.     I  nm  gUd  that  you  concur  in  my  riew  on  tho 

Pttnithment  of  Death.      An  ontcry,  as  I  expected,  has  been 

raised  against  me  by  weak-minded  humanitarians.      What  do 

jon  think  of  one  person  having  opened  a  battery  of  nineteen 

fi>Drt«eD-poonder3  upon  me,  i.  e,  nineteen  sonnets,  in  which  he 

■$TP9  himself  credit  for  having  blown  me  and  my  system  to 

a  ?     Another  sonneteer  has  had  a  solitary  shot  at  me  from 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

W.  WoKDaWORTH.* 


XX.  MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 
459.  EpifOe  to  Sir  G.  H.  Beaumont,  Bart,   [i.] 
From  the  South-west  Coast  of  Cumberland,— 1811.     This 
>em  opened,  when  first  written,  with  a  paragraph  that  has  been 
HtDsferred  as  an  introduction  to  the  first  series  of  my  '  Scotch 
Kemorials.'     The  journey,  of  which  the  first  part  is  here  de- 
ribed,  was  from  Grasmere  to  Bootle,  on  the  south-west  coast  of 
Comberland,  the  whole  along  mountain-roads,  through  a  beauti- 
]  country,  and  we  had  fine  weather.     The  verses  end  with  our 
V«akfaat  at  the  Head  of  Yewdalo,  in  a  yeoman's  house,  which, 
like  all  the  other  property  in  that  sequestered  yale,  baa  passed, 
or  is  passing,  into  tlio  hands  of  Mr.  James  Marshall,  of  Monk 
Conistou,  in  Mr.  Knott's,  the  late  owuer's  time,  called  Water- 
head.     Oar  hostess  married  a  Mr.  Oklfield,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
DnTy:  they  lived  together  for  some  time  at  Hackett,  where  aho 
•ililt  resides  as  his  widow.     It  was  in  Trout  of  that  house,  on  the 
monn  tain -side,  near  which  stood  the  peasant  who,  while  we  were 
tMssing  at  a  distance,  saluted  us.  waving  a  kerchief  in  bis  hand, 
u  deacrihed  in  the  poem.    The  dog  which  we  met  soon  after  our 
starting,  hod  belonged  to  &Tr.  Rowlaudson,  who  for  forty  years 
was  curate  at  Grasmere,  in  place  of  the  rector,  who  lived  to  ex- 
■treme  old  age,  in  a  state  of  insanity.     Of  this  Mr.  R.  much 
ight  be  said,  both  with  reference  to  his  character,  and  the  way 
i  lie  was  regarded  by  his  parishioners.    He  was  a  man  of 
^frame,  had  a  firm  voice  and  authoritative  manner,  of 
*  Mtmoiri,  ii.  pp.  38G-T. 
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strong  natural  talents,  of  which  he  was  himself  conscious,  for 
he  has  been  heard  to  say  (it  grieves  me  to  add  with  an  oath),  *  If 

I  had  been  brought  up  at  college  by I  should  have  been  a 

Bishop.*  Two  vices  used  to  struggle  in  him  for  mastery,  avarice 
and  the  love  of  strong  drink.    But  avarice,  as  is  common  in  like 
cases,  always  got  the  better  of  its  opponent,  for  though  he  was 
often  intoxicated  it  was  never,  I  believe,  at  his  own  expense.    As 
has  been  said  of  one  in  a  more  exalted  station,  he  could  take  any 
given  quantity.     T  have  heard  a  story  of  him  which  is  worth 
the  telling.    One  Summer's  morning  our  Grasmere  curate,  after 
a  night's  carouse  in  the  Yale  of  Langdale,  on  his  return  home 
having  reached  a  point  near  which  the  whole  Vale  of  Grasmere 
might  be  seen  with  the  Lake  immediately  below  him,  he  stept 
aside  and  sat  down  upon  the  turf.    After  looking  for  some  time 
at  the  landscape,  then  in  the  perfection  of  its  morning  beauty,  he 
exclaimed,  '  Good  God  !  that  I  should  have  led  so  long  such  a  life 
in  such  a  place  !'    This  no  doubt  was  deeply  felt  by  him  at  the 
time,  but  I  am  not  authorised  to  say  that  any  noticeable  amend- 
ment followed.     Penuriousness  strengthened  upon  him  as  his 
body  grew  feebler  with  age.     He  had  purchased  property  and 
kept  some  land  in  his  own  hands,  but  he  could  not  find  in  his 
heart  to  lay  out  the  necessary  hire  for  labourers  at  the  proper 
season,  and  consequently  he  has  often  been  seen  in  half  dotage 
working  his  hay  in  the  month  of  November  by  moon-light — a 
melancholy  sight,  which  I  myself  have  witnessed.      Notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  said,  this  man,  on  account  of  his 
talents  and  superior  education,  was  looked  up  to  by  his  parish- 
ioners, who,  without  a  single  exception,  lived  at  that  time  (and 
most  of  them  upon  their  own  small  inheritances)  in  a  state  of  re- 
publican equality,  a  condition  favourable  to  the  growth  of  kindly 
feelings  among  them,  and,  in  a  striking  degree,  exclusive  to 
temptations  to  gross  vice  and  scandalous  behaviour.    As  a  pas- 
tor, their  curate  did  little  or  nothing  for  them ;  but  what  could 
more  strikingly  set  forth  the  efficacy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
through  its  Ordinances  and  Liturgy,  than  that,  in  spite  of  the 
un worthiness  of  the  minister,  his  church  was  regularly  attended ; 
and  though  there  was  not  much  appearance  in  his  flock  of  what 
might  be  called  animated  piety,  intoxication  was  rare,  and  dis- 
solute morals  unknown  ?    With  the  Bible  they  were,  for  the  most 
part^  well  acquainted,  and,  as  was  strikingly  shown  when  they 
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were  under  affliction,  must  have  been  supported  aad  comforted 

'  )r  habitual  belief  in  those  truths  which  it  is  the  nim  of  the 

{boroh  to  inculcate.    [Foot-notes :  '  Sled'  (1. 110) — a  local  word 

r  aledge;   'bield'  (1.  175) — a  word  common  in  the  oouatry, 

^yiug  shelter,  as  in  Scotland.] 

VjKm  perimng  the  /oretfoimf  Epixlle,  thirty   Yeart  after 
its  Compomtioti. 
Loughrigg  Tarn. 
This  beantiful  pool,  and  the  BOrroandlng  scene,  are  minutely 
iBcribed  in  my  little  book  on  the  Lakes. 
Sir  G.  H.  B.,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  was  induced,  by 
hifl  love  of  Nature  and  the  art  of  painting,  to  take  np  his  abode 
at  Old  Brathny.  about  three  miles  from  this  spot,  so  that  he 
must  have  seen  it  [the  Tarn]  under  many  aspects;  and  he  was 
K>  mach  pleased  with  it,  that  he  purchased  the  Tarn  with  a  view 
baild  such  a  residence  as  is  alluded  to  in  this  'Epistle.' 
lets  and  knights  were  not  so  common  in  that  day  as  now, 
Sir  M.  le  Fleming,  not  hking  to  have  a  rival  in  this  kind  of 
etion  so  near  him,  claimed  a  sort  of  lordship  over  the  terri- 
',  and  showed  dispositions  little  in  unison  with  those  of  Sir 
i.  Beanmout,  who  was  eminently  a  lover  of  peace.    The  project 
bailding  was  given  up.  Sir  G.  B.  retaining  possession  of  the 
Many  years  afterwards,  a  Kendal  tradesman,  bom  upon 
banks,  applied  to  me  for  the  port^hase  ofit,  and,  accordingly, 
sold  for  the  sum  that  had  been  given  far  it,  and  the  money 
laid  ont,  ander  my  direction,  upon  a  substantial  oak  fence 
ft  certain  number  of  yew-trees,  to  be  planted  in  Grasmere 
lorchyard.     Two  were  planted  in  each  enclosure,  with  a  view 
to  remove,  after  a  certain  time,  the  one  which  throve  the  least. 
ilter  sovcral  years,  the  stouter  plant  being  lefl,  the  others  were 
np,  and  placed  in  other  parts  of  the  same  churchyard,  and 
irc  adrquately  fenced  at  the  expense  and  under  the  care  of  the 
Mr.  Barber,  Mr.  Greenwood,  and  myself.    The  whole  eight 
tiow  thriving,  and  are  an  ornament  to  a  place  which,  during 
Ut«  ycsTB,  has  lost  much  of  its  rustic  simplicity  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  iron  palisades,  to  fence  off  family  burying- grounds,  and 
\ty  nnmcrons  monuments,  some  ofthem  in  very  bad  taste,  from 
which  ibis  place  of  burial  was  in  my  memorr  quite  free  :  see  the 
lines  in  the  sixth  book  of  The  Excursion,'  beginning, 


A(t«i 

Wt 
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'  Green  is  the  Church-yard.' 

The  *  Epistle,'  to  which  these  notes  refer,  though  written  so 
far  back  as  1811,  was  carefully  revised  so  late  as  1842,  previous 
to  its  publication.  I  am  loath  to  add,  that  it  was  never  seen  by 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  So  sensible  am  I  of  the 
deficiencies  in  all  that  I  write,  and  so  far  does  every  thing  that 
I  attempt  fall  short  of  what  I  wish  it  to  be,  that  even  private 
publication,  if  such  a  term  may  be  allowed,  requires  more  reso- 
lution than  I  can  command.  I  have  written  to  give  vent  to  my 
own  mind,  and  not  without  hope  that,  some  time  or  other,  kin- 
dred minds  might  benefit  by  my  labours ;  but  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  I  should  never  have  ventured  to  send  forth  any  verses  of 
mine  to  the  world,  if  it  had  not  been  done  on  the  pressure  of  per- 
sonal occasions.  Had  I  been  a  rich  man,  my  productions,  like 
this  'Epistle,'  the  *  Tragedy  of  the  Borderers,'  &c.,  would  most 
likely  have  been  confined  to  ms. 

461.  Ibid. 

Loughrigg  Tarn,  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  Epistle,  re- 
sembles, though  much  smaller  in  compass,  the  Lake  Nemi,  or 
Speculum  Dianae  as  it  is  often  called,  not  only  in  its  clear  waters 
and  circular  form,  and  the  beauty  immediately  surrounding  it, 
but  also  as  being  overlooked  by  the  eminence  of  Langdale  Pikes 
as  Lake  Nemi  is  by  that  of  Monte  Calvo.  Since  this  Epistle 
was  written  Loughrigg  Tarn  has  lost  much  of  its  beauty  by  the 
felling  of  many  natural  clumps  of  wood,  relics  of  the  old  forest, 
particularly  upon  the  farm  called  *  The  Oaks,'  from  the  abund- 
ance of  that  tree  which  grew  there. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  upon  public  grounds,  that  Sir  George 
Beaumont  did  not  carry  into  effect  his  intention  of  constructing 
here  a  Summer  Betreat  in  the  style  I  have  described;  as  his 
taste  would  have  set  an  example  how  buildings,  with  all  the  ac- 
commodations modern  society  requires,  might  be  introduced  even 
into  the  most  secluded  parts  of  this  country  without  injuring 
their  native  character.  The  design  was  not  abandoned  from 
failure  of  inclination  on  his  part,  but  in  consequence  of  local 
untowardness  which  need  not  be  particularised. 
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^H  462.'  Gold  and  Silver  Fuhes  in  a  Vuse.  [u.] 

^^M  Tht>y  vcre  a  present  from  Miss  Jewsbury,  of  whom  mention  is 
^^nu<le  in  the  Note  nt  the  end  of  the  next  puem.  The  fish  were 
l^^ncaltliy  to  all  appearance  in  their  confinement  for  a  long  time, 
bat  at  last,  for  soma  cause  we  coaid  not  make  out,  languitthed; 
I        ui]  one  of  them  being  all  bat  dead,  they  were  taken  to  the  pool 

P fender  the  oM  pollard  oak.  The  apparently  dying  one  lay  on  ita 
■He  tmuble  to  move.  I  need  to  watch  it,  and  about  the  tenth  day 
■  began  to  right  itself,  and  in  a  few  days  more  waa  able  to  swim 
ilmut  with  ita  companions.  For  many  months  they  continued 
to  prosper  in  their  new  place  of  abode ;  but  one  night  by  an  on- 
Danally  great  flood  they  were  swept  out  of  the'  pool  and  perished, 
to  oar  great  regret. 


463.  •  Liberti/  {Seqiiel  to  the  above),    [m.] 
The  connection  of  this  with  the  preceding  poem  is  suffi- 
ciently obtioaa. 


«Eitcn 

^Edi< 

^K  hei 
who 

^: 

^Ed. 


464.  Liberty,  [m.] 
'  Life's  book  for  Lhec  may  be  unclosed,  till  age 
Shall  witli  B  thiLiibful  tear  bedrop  its  latent  page.' 


There  is  now,  alas!  no  possibility  of  the  anticipation,  with 

which  the  above  Epistle  concludes,  being  realised :  nor  were  the 

ever  eeen  by  the  Individual  for  whom  tbey  were  intended. 

accompanied  her  husband,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Fletcher,  to  India, 

died  of  cholera,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  or  thirty-three  years, 

her  way  from  Shalapore  to  Bombay,  deeply  lamented  by  all 

who  knew  her. 

Her  enthusiasm  was  ardent,  her  piety  steadfast ;  and  her  greaL 
Icnts  would  have  enabled  her  to  be  eminently  useful  in  the 
iculL  p&th  of  life  tu  which  she  had  been  called.  The  opinion 
entertained  of  bor  own  performances,  given  to  the  world 
ider  her  maiden  name.  Jewsbury,  was  modest  and  bumble,  and, 
indvKxl,  far  below  their  merits;  as  is  often  the  case  with  Lhoae 
«hi3  are  making  trial  of  their  powers,  with  a  hope  to  discovar 
what  ihoy  %tv  best  fitted  for.  In  one  qnidity,  viz.,  quickness  in 
the  motions  of  her  mind, she  had,  within  the  lunge  of  the  AuUinr'a 
aeqmuntanoe,  no  equal. 
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466.  Poor  Bobin.    [rv.] 
The  small  wild  Geranium  known  by  that  name. 

466. ""  Ibid. 

I  often  ask  myself  what  will  become  of  Bydal  Mount  after 
our  day.  Will  the  old  walls  and  steps  remain  in  front  of  the  house 
and  about  the  grounds,  or  will  they  be  swept  away  with  all  the 
beautiful  mosses  and  ferns  and  wild  geraniums  and  other  flowers 
which  their  rude  construction  suffered  and  encouraged  to  grow 
among  them?  This  little  wild  flower,  *Poor  Robin,'  is  here 
constantly  courting  my  attention  and  exciting  what  may  be  called 
a  domestic  interest  with  the  varying  aspects  of  its  stalks  and 
leaves  and  flowers.  Strangely  do  the  tastes  of  men  differ,  accord- 
ing to  their  employment  and  habits  of  life.  '  What  a  nice  well 
would  that  be,'  said  a  labouring  man  to  me  one  day, '  if  all  that 
rubbish  was  cleared  off.'  The  'rubbish'  was  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  mosses  and  Uchens  and  ferns  and  other  wild  growths, 
as  could  possibly  be  seen.  Defend  us  from  the  tyranny  of  trim- 
ness  and  neatness,  showing  itself  in  this  way !  Chatterton  says 
of  Freedom,  *Upon  her  head  wild  weeds  were  spread,'  and  depend 
upon  it,  if '  the  marvellous  boy'  had  undertaken  to  give  Flora  a 
garland,  he  would  have  preferred  what  we  are  apt  to  call  weeds 
to  garden-flowers.  True  taste  has  an  eye  for  both.  Weeds  have 
been  called  flowers  out  of  place.  I  fear  the  place  most  people 
would  assign  to  them  is  too  limited.  Let  them  come  near  to  our 
abodes,  as  surely  they  may  without  impropriety  or  disorder. 

467.  *  To  the  Lady  le  Fleming,  [ix.] 

After  thanking  in  prose  Lady  Fleming  for  the  service  she 
had  done  to  her  neighbourhood  by  erecting  this  Chapel,  I  have 
nothing  to  say  beyond  the  expression  of  regret  that  the  architect 
did  not  furnish  an  elevation  better  suited  to  the  site  in  a  narrow 
mountain  pass,  and  what  is  of  more  consequence,  better  con- 
structed in  the  interior  for  the  purposes  of  worship.  It  has  no 
chancel.  The  Altar  is  unbecomingly  confined.  The  Pews  are 
so  narrow  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  kneeling.  There  is  no 
vestry,  and  what  ought  to  have  been  first  mentioned,  the  Font, 
instead  of  standing  at  its  proper  place  at  the  entrance,  is  thrust 
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into  Ihe  farthest  end  of  a  little  pew.  When  these  defects  shall 
be  pointed  out  to  tbe  muniGceiit  patronese,  they  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  corrected.  [In  pencil — Have  they  not  been  corrected  in  part 
■t  lenet?   1843.1 


I 


468.  'To  a  Redbreant  (in  Sxckneng) 
Almoat  the  only  Verses  composed  by  onr  lamented  sister 
H.  [^Miss  Sarah  Hntchinson,  sister  of  Mrs,  Wordsworth]. 


469. "  Floating  hland.  [v\ 
My  poor  sister  takes  a  pleasure  in  repeating  these 
whieh  ^e  composed  not  lung  before  the  beginning  of  her  sad 

^H  470.  •  Once  I  could  hail,  dc.  [vm. 

^^K  '  No  Euolty  yet  given  me  to  espy  the  dusky  shape.'  After- 
^^ftrds,  when  I  coald  not  nroid  seeing  it,  I  wondered  at  thiB,  and 
^^He  more  so  becanse,  like  most  children,  I  had  been  in  the  habit 
^^HWfttcbing  the  moon  thro'  all  her  changes,  and  had  often  con- 
^^Knied  to  gaze  at  it  while  at  the  full,  till  half-blinded. 

^^^  471.  '  The  Gfeuner  {tuggested  by  a  Picture). 

This  poem  was  first  printed  in  the  Annual  called  '  The  Keep- 
The  Painter's  name  I  am  not  sure  of,  bat  I  think  it  was 


I         MKe. 
^^loImeE 

^"     Bel 


472.  NighUhaJe.    [a.  i 


Bekanga  Ohyll- 
St.  Mary's  Abbey  ii 


■or  the  dell  of  Nightshade — in  which  stands 
Low  Furness. 


473.   Churche* — East  and  West. 

Oor  churches,  invariably  perhaps,  stand  east  and  west,  bnt 
why  is  by  few  persons  exactly  known ;  nor  that  the  degree  of 
deviation  from  due  east  often  noticeable  in  the  ancient  ones  v 
determined,  in  each  particular  case,  by  the  point  on  the  horizon 
at  which  the  sun  rose  upon  the  day  of  the  saint  to  whom  the 
church  was  dedicated.  These  observances  of  our  ancestors,  and 
tbe  cauees  of  them,  are  the  subject  of  the  following  stanzai^. 
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474,  The  Horn  ofEgremont  Castle,  [xi.] 

This  story  is  a  Gamberland  tradition.  I  have  heard  it  also 
related  of  the  Hall  of  Hutton  John,  an  ancient  residence  of  the 
Huddlestons,  in  a  sequestered  valley  upon  the  river  Dacor.  [In 
the  I.  F.  Mss.  the  Note  runs  thus :  '  1806.  A  tradition  trans- 
ferred from  the  ancient  mansion  of  Hutton  John,  the  seat  of  the 
Huddlestons,  to  Egremont  Castle.'] 

476.  *  Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill,  [xn.] 

Written  at  Alfoxden,  1798,  The  incident  from  Dr.  Darwin's 
Zoonomia. 

476.  *  To  a  Child :  written  in  her  Album,  [xiv.] 

This  quatrain  was  extempore  on  observing  this  image,  as  I 
had  often  done,  on  the  lawn  of  Bydal  Mount.  It  was  first  writ- 
ten down  in  the  Album  of  my  god-daughter,  Botha  Quillinan. 

477.  *  lAnea  written  in  the  Album  of  the  Countess  of 

Lonsdale,  [xv.] 

This  is  a  faithful  picture  of  that  amiable  Lady  as  she  then 
was.  The  youthfulness  of  figure  and  demeanour  and  habits, 
which  she  retained  in  almost  unprecedented  degree,  departed  a 
very  few  years  after,  and  she  died  without  violent  disease  by 
gradual  decay,  before  she  reached  the  period  of  old  age.  [In 
pencil — Was  she  not  70  ?    Mr.  J.] 

478.  The  Russian  Fugitive,  [xvn,] 

Peter  Henry  Bruce,  having  given  in  his  entertaining  Memoirs 
the  substance  of  this  Tale,  affirms  that,  besides  the  concurring 
reports  of  others,  he  had  the  story  from  the  lady's  own  mouth. 
The  Lady  Catherine,  mentioned  towards  the  close,  is  the  famous 
Catherine,  then  bearing  that  name  as  the  acknowledged  wife  of 
Peter  the  Great. 

479.  *  Ibid. 

Early  in  life  this  story  had  interested  me ;  and  I  often 
thought  it  would  make  a  pleasing  subject  for  an  Opera  or 
musical  drama. 
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XXI,  INSCIUPTIONS. 

'  (i.)  In  the  groundB  of  Coleorton  these  verses  are  en- 

fen  ft  stone,  placed  near  the  tree,  which  was  thriving  and 

^reajtug  when  I  saw  it  in  the  summer  of  1841. 

481,  *  (n.)  This  Niche  is  in  the  sandstone  rock  in  thfi 
vinter-garden  at  Coleorton,  which  garden,  as  has  been  else- 
where aaid,  was  made  nnder  our  direction  out  of  an  old  un- 
sightly  qnariy.  While  the  labourers  were  at  work  Mrs.  Words- 
varth,  my  sister,  and  I  used  to  amuae  onrselvea  occasionally  in 
•cooping  this  seat  out  of  the  soft  stone.  It  is  of  the  size,  with 
sornGthing  of  the  appearance,  of  a  stall  in  a  cathedral.  This  iit- 
•criptioD  is  not  engraven,  as  the  former  and  the  two  following 
tre,  io  the  groonds. 

(Ti.)  The  circnmstance  alluded  to  at  the  conclusion  of 
Ibese  verses  was  toM  me  by  Dr.  Batterthwaite,  who  was  liicum- 
Wot  of  Boodle,  a  sEnall  town  at  the  foot  of  Black  Combe.  He 
had  the  particulars  from  one  of  the  engineers,  who  was  employed 
in  making  trigonometrical  surveys  of  that  region. 

483.  ■  (^in.)  Engraven,  doriug  my  absence  in  Italy,  upon  a 
hrasa  plate  inserted  in  the  stone. 

484.  ■  (n.)  The  walk  is  what  we  call  the  far-terrace,  beyond 
the  snmmer-honsc,  at  Kydal  Moont.  The  lines  were  written 
«h«n  wti  were  afraid  of  being  obliged  to  quit  the  place  to  which 
WD  were  so  mnch  attached. 

486.  •  (xi.)  The  monument  of  ice  here  spoken  of  I  observed 
while  aaceuding  the  middle  road  of  the  three  ways  that  lead  from 
ifiydol  to  Qrasmere.  It  was  on  my  right  hand,  and  my  cyt-s 
were  Dpon  it  when  it  fell,  as  told  in  these  lines. 

486, "  (xii.)  Where  the  second  quarry  now  is,  as  you  pass 
from  Bydal  to  Grasmcre,  there  was  formerly  a  length  of  amooth 
\  tbftt  sloped  towards  the  road  on  the  right  hand.     I  used  to 
1  it  tadpole  slope,  from  having  frequently  observed  there  the 
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water  bubbles  gliding  nnder  the  ice,  exactly  in  the  shape  of  that 
creature. 


XXn.  SELECTIONS  FROM  CHAUCER  MODERNISED. 

487.   Of  the  Volume  in  which  the  *  Selections'  appeared. 

Of  these  *  Selections'  the  Author  wrote  as  follows  to  Pro- 
fessor Beed,  of  Philadelphia : 

*  There  has  recently  been  published  in  London  a  volume  of 
some  of  Chaucer's  tales  and  poems  modernised.  This  little 
specimen  originated  in  what  I  attempted  with  the  **  Prioress's 
Tale  ;"  and  if  the  book  should  find  its  way  to  America,  you  will 
see  in  it  two  further  specimens  from  myself.  I  had  no  further 
connection  with  the  publication  than  by  making  a  present  of 
these  to  one  of  the  contributors.  Let  me,  however,  recommend 
to  your  notice  the  "  Prologue"  and  the  "  Franklin's  Tale  ;"  they 
are  both  by  Mr.  Home,  a  gentleman  unknown  to  me,  but  are, 
the  latter  in  particular,  very  well  done.  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  has 
not  failed  in  the  **  Manciple's  Tale,"  whidh  I  myself  modernised 
many  years  ago ;  but,  though  I  much  admire  the  genius  of 
Chaucer  as  displayed  in  this  performance,  I  could  not  place  my 
version  at  the  disposal  of  the  editor,  as  I  deemed  the  subject 
somewhat  too  indelicate,  for  pure  taste,  to  be  offered  to  the 
world  at  this  time  of  day.  Mr.  Home  has  much  hurt  this  pub- 
lication by  not  abstaining  from  the  "Reve's  Tale;"  this,  after 
making  all  allowance  for  the  rude  manners  of  Chaucer's  age,  is 
intolerable,  and  by  indispensably  softening  down  the  incidents, 
he  has  killed  the  spirit  of  that  humour,  gross  and  farcical,  that 
pervades  the  original.  When  the  work  was  first  mentioned  to 
me,  I  protested  as  strongly  as  possible  against  admitting  any 
coarseness  or  indelicacy;  so  that  my  conscience  is  clear  of  coun- 
tenancing aught  of  that  kind.  So  great  is  my  admiration  of 
Chaucer's  genius,  and  so  profound  my  reverence  for  him  as  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence  for  spreading  the  light  of 
literature  through  his  native  land,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
defects  and  faults  in  this  publication,  I  am  glad  of  it,  as  a  mean 
for  making  many  acquainted  with  the  original  who  would  other- 
wise be  ignorant  of  everything  about  him  but  his  name.'* 

*  Extract:  January  18th,  1841  (Memoin,  ii.  p.  874-5). 
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488.   The  Prlorest's  Tale.  \ 

'  ChII  np  him  who  left  hulf  told 
The  sWry  of  Cambuscnn  bold.' 

In  the  following  Poem  no  further  deviation  from  the  original 

l»een  made  than  was  neceBsary  for  the  fluent  reading  and 

istaot  understaiidiiig  of  the  Aatbur :  so  much,  however,  is  the 

igltngo  altered  since  Chaucer"a  time,  especially  in  pronuncia- 

,tion,  that  much  was  to  be  removed,  and  ita  place  supplied  with 

little  incongruity  as  possible.     The  ancient  accent  has  been 

itftinod  in  a  few  conjunctions,  as  alii)  and  itlwai/,  from  a  con- 

.Uon  that  such  sprinklings  of  antiquity  would  be  admitted,  by 

f^rsons  of  taste,  to  have  a  graceful  accordance  with  the  subject. 

The  tierce  bigotry  of  the  Prioress  forms  a  Sne  bock-ground  for 

her  tender-hearted  sympathies  with  the  Mother  and  Child ;  and 

the  mode  in  which  the  story  is  tuld  amply  atones  for  the  estrava- 

gaoce  of  the  miracle. 


POEMS  REFERRING  TO  THE  PERIOD  OF  OLD  AGE. 

489.    T/ie  Old  Cumberland  Beggar,   [i.] 

The  class  of  Beggars  to  which  the  Old  Man  here  described 
'longa  will  probably  soon  be  extinct.  It  consisted  of  poor,  and 
lUostly  old  and  infirm  persona,  who  confined  themselves  to  a 
■tated  round  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  had  certain  fixed  days, 
OB  which,  at  different  houses,  they  regularly  received  alms, 
Hometimes  in  money,  but  mostly  In  provisions. 

490.  '  Ilnd. 

Obeerved,  and  with  great  benefit  to  my  own  heart,  when  I  was 
■  child.  Written  ut  Rocedown  and  Alfoxden  in  my  23d  yisar. 
The  political  economists  were  about  that  time  beginning  their 
war  upon  mendicity  in  all  its  forms,  and  by  implication,  if  not 
directly,  on  alms-giving  also.  This  heurtleas  process  has  been 
cairicMl  as  far  as  it  can  go  by  the  auexdkd  Poor  Law  Bill,  tho' 
the  inbumanity  that  prevails  in  this  measure  is  somewhat  dia- 
gnised  !>y  tiia  profession  that  one  of  its  objects  is  to  throw  the 
poor  npuD  the  voluntary  donations  of  their  neighbours,  that  is, 
Un^tly  interpreted,  to  force  thein  into  a  condition  between  rfr- 
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lief  in  the  Union  Poor  House  and  alms  robbed  of  their  Christian 
grace  and  spirit,  as  being  forced  rather  from  the  avaricious  and 
selfish ;  and  all,  in  fact,  but  the  humane  and  charitable  are  at 
liberty  to  keep  all  they  possess  from  their  distressed  brethren. 

491.  The  Farmer  of  Tihhury  Vale. 

With  this  picture,  which  was  taken  from  real  life,  compare 
the  imaginative  one  of*  The  Reverie  of  Poor  Susan,'  and  see  (to 
make  up  the  deficiencies  of  the  class) '  The  Excursion'  passim. 

492.  Ibid. 

The  character  of  this  man  was  described  to  me,  and  the  in- 
cident upon  which  the  verses  turn  was  told  me  by  Mr.  Pool,  of 
Nether  Stowey,  with  whom  I  became  acquainted  through  our 
common  friend  S.  T.  C.  During  my  residence  at  AJfoxden,  I 
used  to  see  a  great  deal  of  him,  and  had  frequent  occasions  to 
admire  the  course  of  his  daily  life,  especially  his  conduct  to  his 
labourers  and  poor  neighbours.  Their  virtues  he  carefully  en- 
couraged, and  weighed  their  faults  in  the  scales  of  charity.  If 
I  seem  in  these  verses  to  have  treated  the  weaknesses  of  the 
farmer  and  his  transgression  too  tenderly,  it  may  in  part  be  as- 
cribed to  my  having  received  the  story  from  one  so  averse  to  all 
harsh  judgment.  After  his  death  was  found  in  his  escritoir  a 
lock  of  gray  hair,  carefully  preserved,  with  a  notice  that  it  had 
been  cut  from  the  head  of  his  faithful  shepherd,  who  had  served 
him  for  a  length  of  years.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  he  felt  for 
all  men  as  brothers.  He  was  much  beloved  by  distinguished 
persons : — Mr.  Coleridge,  Mr.  Southey,  Sir  H.  Davy,  and  many 
others,  and  in  his  own  neighbourhood  was  highly  valued  as  a 
magistrate,  a  man  of  business,  and  in  every  other  social  rela- 
tion. The  latter  part  of  the  poem,  perhaps,  requires  some 
apology,  as  being  too  much  of  an  echo  to  the  *  Reverie  of  Poor 
Susan.' 

493.  The  small  Celandine,  [ni.] 

See  'Poems  of  the  Fancy'  [xi.]. 

494.  *  TTie  two  Thieves,  [rv.] 

This  is  described  from  the  life,  as  I  was  in  the  habit  of  ob- 
serving when  a  boy  at  Hawkshead  School.    Daniel  was  more 
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Uiui  80  years  older  than  myself  when  be  was  daily  thus  occupied 
nnder  tuy  notice.  No  book  coald  have  bo  early  taaght  me  to 
think  of  the  changos  to  which  human  life  ia  subject,  and  while 
IcotuDg  at  him  louuMuot  bat  suy  to  myself,  We  may,  any  of  ua, 
I  or  the  happiest  of  my  playmates,  live  to  become  atill  more  the 
otg«ct  of  pity  than  the  old  man,  this  Imlf-doating  pilferer. 

496.  "  vlntnmf  TTanquilliUj  and  Decay,  [v.] 
If  I  r«oIlect  right,  these  verses  were  an  overflow  fi-om  the 
'  Old  Camberland  Beggar.' 


XXIV.  F.nT.\PHS  AND  ELEGIAC  PIECES. 
496.  ■  From  Chialn-era.    [l.  to  tx.] 
Those  from  Chiabrera  were  chiefly  translated  when  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge was  writing  hia  Friend,  in  which  periodical  my  Essay  on 
I  Epitaphs,  written  about  that  time,  was  first  published.     For 
I  further  notice  of  Chiabrera  in  connection  with  hia  Epitaphs  see 
'UaaingH  at  Aqaapendente.' 

497.  •  By  a  bleH  HuxbanJ,  4x. 
This  lady  was  named  Carleton.     She,  along  with  a  sister, 
I  v&B  brought  up  in  the  migbbuurbood  of  Ambleside.     The  Epi- 
I  taph,  a  part  of  it  at  least,  is  in  the  church  at  Bramsgrove,  where 
>  Bhe  residfd  after  her  marriagi.'. 

498.    Cenotaph. 
In  affectionate  remembrance  of  Frances  Fermor,  whose  re- 
mains are  deposited  in  the  Church  of  Claines,  near  Worcester, 
this  gtone  is  erected  by  her  aiater.  Dame  Margaret,  wife  of  Sir 
George  Beaumont,  Bart.,  who,  feeling  not  less  than  the  love  of 
I  •  brutlier  for  the  deceased,  commends  this  memurial  to  the  care 
I  of  his  heirs  and  successors  in  the  possession  of  this  place.     (See 
I  the  verses  on  Mrs.  F.) 

499.  '  Epitaph  in  the  C/iapel-tiard  of  LanydaU,  H'egtnwrrUtnd^ 
(iv.J 
Oiran  Lloyd,  the  subject  of  this  Epitaph,  was  born  at  Old 
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Brathaj,  near  Ambleside,  and  was  the  son  of  Charles  Lloyd  and 
his  wife  Sophia  (nee  Pemberton),  both  of  Birmingham.  They 
had  many  children,  both  sons  and  daughters,  of  whom  the  most 
remarkable  was  the  subject  of  this  Epitaph.  He  was  educated 
under  Dawes  of  Ambleside,  Dr.  Butler  of  Shrewsbury,  and  lastly 
at  Trin*  Coll.,  Cambridge,  where  he  would  have  been  greatly 
distinguished  as  a  scholar,  but  for  inherited  infirmities  of  bodily 
constitution,  which  from  early  childhood  affected  his  mind.  His 
love  for  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  was  born  and  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  habits  and  characters  of  the  mountain  yeomanry, 
in  conjunction  with  irregular  spirits,  that  unfitted  him  for  facing 
duties  in  situations  to  which  he  was  unaccustomed,  inclined  him 
to  accept  the  retired  curacy  of  Langdale.  How  much  he  was 
beloved  and  honoured  there  and  with  what  feelings  he  discharged 
his  duty  under  the  oppressions  of  severe  malady  is  set  forth, 
though  imperfectly,  in  this  Epitaph. 

600.  *  Address  to  the  Scholars  of  the  Village  School, 

Were  composed  at  Goslar  in  Germany.  They  will  be  placed 
among  the  Elegiac  pieces. 

601.  *  Elegiac  Stanzas  suggested  hv  a  Picture  of  Peel  Castle. 

[VI.]    " 

Sir  George  Beaumont  painted  two  pictures  of  this  subject, 
one  of  which  he  gave  to  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  saying  she  ought  to 
have  it :  but  Lady  B.  interfered,  and  after  Sir  George's  death 
she  gave  it  to  Sir  Uvedale  Price,  in  whose  house  at  Foxley  I  have 
seen  it — rather  grudgingly  I  own. 

602.  Elegiac  Verses,   [vin.] 

In  memory  of  my  Brother,  John  Wordsworth,  Commander 
of  the  E.I.  Company's  ship  the  Earl  of  Abergavenny,  in  which 
he  perished  by  calamitous  shipwreck,  Feb.  6,  1805.  Composed 
near  the  Mountain  track  that  leads  from  Grasmere  through 
Grisdale  Hawes,  where  it  descends  towards  Patterdale.     1805. 

603.  Moss  Campion  {Silene  acaulis).    [Ibid.  n.  1.  6.] 

This  most  beautiful  plant  is  scarce  in  England,  though  it  is 
found  in  great  abundance  upon  the  mountains  of  Scotland.   The 
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first  specimen  I  ever  saw  of  it,  in  its  native  bed,  was  aioguiarly 
fine,  the  tuft  or  cusbion  being  at  least  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
■nd  the  root  proportionably  thick.  I  have  only  met  with  it  in 
two  places  among  our  mountains,  in  both  of  which  I  have  since 
soaght  for  it  in  vain. 

Botanists  will  not,  I  hope,  take  it  ill,  if  I  caution  them 
BgaioBt  carrying  off.  inconeiderately.  rare  and  beautiful  plants. 
Thia  has  often  been  done,  particularly  from  Ingleborongh  and 
other  mountains  in  Yorkshire,  till  the  species  have  totally  dis- 
appeared, to  the  great  regret  oflovers  of  Nataro  living  near  the 
places  where  they  grew. 

504.  Lines. 
Composed  at  Grasmere,  during  a  walk  one  evening  after  a 
«tormy  day,  the  Aathor  having  jnst  read  in  a  newspaper  that  the 
dissolation  of  Mr.  Fox  was  hourly  expected,  '  Lond  is  the  Vale,' 
*c.  [u.] 

605.  "  Invocation,  to  ttie  Earth.    [^S..^ 
Composed  immediately  after  the  Thanksgiving  Ode,  to  which 
h  may  be  considered  as  a  second  part. 

I      606.  •  EU^ac  Stanza*.    Addressed  io  Sir  G.  H.  B.  [sn.] 

On  Mrs,  Fermor.  This  lady  bad  been  a  widow  long  before  I 
knew  her.  Her  husband  was  of  the  family  of  the  lady  celebrated 
in  the  *  Rape  of  the  Lock,'  and  was,  I  believe,  a  Roman  CathoUc. 
The  Borrow  which  his  death  caused  her  was  fearful  in  its  cha- 
ncier, as  described  in  this  Poem,  but  was  subdued  in  course  of 
time  by  the  strength  of  her  religious  faith.  I  have  been  for 
many  weeks  at  a  time  on  inmate  with  her  at  Coleorton  Hall,  as 
Were  also  Mary  and  my  sister.  The  truth  in  the  sketch  of  her 
character  here  given  was  acknowledged  with  gratitude  by  her 
nearest  relatives.  She  was  eloquent  in  converantion.  energetic 
upon  public  matters,  open  in  respect  to  these,  but  slow  to  commn- 
mcat«  her  personal  feelings.  Upon  these  she  never  touched  in 
f  her  intercourse  with  me,  so  that  I  could  not  regard  myself  as 
ifcer  confidential  friend,  and  was  accordingly  surprised  when  I 
nt  she  had  left  me  a  legacy  of  lOOi.  as  a  token  of  her  e8t«em. 
1  further  illnatration,  the  second  stanza  inscribed  upon  her 
1  in  Coleorton  Church. 
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507.  *  Elegiac  Musings  in  the  Grounds  of  Coleorton  Hall,   [xm.] 

These  verses  were  in  fact  composed  on  horseback  during  a 
storm,  whilst  I  was  on  my  way  from  Coleorton  to  Cambridge. 
They  are  alluded  to  elsewhere.  [Intercalated  by  Mrs.  Quillinan 
— My  father  was  on  my  pony,  which  he  rode  all  the  way  from 
Bydal  to  Cambridge  that  I  might  have  the  comfort  and  pleasure 
of  a  horse  at  Cambridge.  The  storm  of  wind  and  rain  on  this 
day  was  so  violent  that  the  coach  in  which  my  mother  and  I 
travelled,  the  same  coach,  was  all  but  blown  over,  and  had  the 
coachman  drawn  up  as  he  attempted  to  do  at  one  of  his  halting- 
places,  we  must  have  been  upset.  My  father  and  his  pony  were 
several  times  actually  blown  out  of  the  road.     D.  Q.] 

508.  Charles  Lamb,    [xrv.] 

*  From  the  most  gentle  creature  nursed  in  fields.* 

This  way  of  indicating  the  name  of  my  lamented  friend  has 
been  found  fault  with ;  perhaps  rightly  so ;  but  I  may  say  in 
justification  of  the  double  sense  of  the  word,  that  similar  allusions 
are  not  uncommon  in  epitaphs.  One  of  the  best  in  our  language 
in  verse  I  ever  read,  was  upon  a  person  who  bore  the  name  of 
Palmer ;  and  the  course  of  the  thought,  throughout,  turned  upon 
the  Life  of  the  Departed,  considered  as  a  pilgrimage.  Nor  can 
I  think  that  the  objection  in  the  present  case  will  have  much 
force  with  any  one  who  remembers  Charles  Lamb's  beautiful 
sonnet  addressed  to  his  own  name,  and  ending — 

*  No  deed  of  mine  shall  shame  thee,  gentle  name !' 

509.  *  Jbid. 
Light  will  be  thrown  upon  the  tragic  circumstance  alluded 
to  in  this  Poem  when,  after  the  death  of  Charles  Lamb's  sister, 
his  biographer,  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd,  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
relate  particulars  which  could  not,  at  the  time  when  his  Memoir 
was  written,  be  given  to  the  public.  Mary  Lamb  was  ten  years 
older  than  her  brother,  and  has  survived  him  as  long  a  time.  Were 
I  to  give  way  to  my  own  feelings,  I  should  dwell  not  only  on  her 
genius  and  intellectual  powers,  but  upon  the  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment of  manner  which  she  maintained  inviolable  under  most 
trying  circumstances.  She  was  loved  and  honoured  by  all  her 
brother's  friends,  and  others,  some  of  them  strange  characters, 
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ffaom  his  philanthropic  peculiaritieB  indoced  him  to  counte- 
llMice.  Th«  death  of  C  Lamb  himaelf  wbb  doubtless  hastened 
his  sorrow  for  that  of  Coleridgo,  to  wliom  he  had  been  at- 
■htfH  from  the  time  of  their  being  tichoolfellovrs  at  Christ's 
Hospital.  Lamb  was  a  good  Latin  scholar,  and  probably  would 
have  gone  to  college  apon  one  of  the  School  foundations  but  for 
Uie  impediment  in  his  speech.  Had  such  been  his  lot,  he  would 
have  probably  been  preserved  from  the  indulgences  of  social 
Itnmours  and  fancies  which  were  often  injurious  to  himself  and 
caasea  of  severe  regret  to  his  friends,  without  really  benefiting 
the  object  of  his  misapplied  kindness. 

,0.  *  Krtempore  Effaaion  upon  the  Death  of  Jamea  Hogg,    [rv.] 
These  verses  were  written  extempore  immediately  after  read- 
ing a  notice  of  the  Ettrick  Shophcrd's  death  in  the  Newcastle 
Paper,  to  the  Editor  of  which  I  sent  a  copy  for  publication.  The 
persons  lamented  in  these  Verses  were  all  either  of  my  friends 
acfjaaiutance.     In  Lockhart's  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  an  ac- 
lunt  is  given  of  my  first  meeting  with  him  in  1803.     How 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd  and  I  became  known  to  each  other  has 
[ready  been  mentioned  in  these  Notes.     He  was  undoubtedly  a 
of  original  genius,  but  of  coarse  manners  and  low  and  of- 
ce  opinions.  Of  Coleridge  and  Lamb  I  need  not  speak  here. 
Crablra  I  have  met  in  London  at  Mr.  Rogers',  but  more  fre- 
jueutly  and  favourably  at  Mr.  Hoarc's  upon  Uampsteud  Heath. 
Every  Spring  he  used  to  pay  that  family  a  vi»it  of  some  length, 
•nd  was  upon  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  Mrs.  Hoare,  and 
•till  more  with  her  daughter-in-law,  who  has  a  large  collection 
sf  his  letters  addressed  to  herself.     After  the  Poet's  decease  ap- 
plication was  made  to  her  to  give  up  these  letters  to  his  biogra- 
[]ther,  that  they,  or  at  least  a  part  of  them,  might  be  given  to  tJie 
public.     She  hesitated  to  comply,  and  asked  my  opinion  on  the 
ibjoct.      '  By  no  mi'ans,'  was  my  answer,  grounded  not  upon 
ly  objection  there  might  ho  to  publishing  u  selection  from  those 
bat  from  an  aversion  I  have  always  felt  to  meet  idle 
-iosity  by  calling  hack  the  recently  departed  to  become  the 
ibject  of  trivial  and  familiar  gossip.     Crabbe  obviously  for  the 
«Met  part  preferred  the  company  of  women  to  that  of  men  ;  for 
this  among  other  reasons,  that  he  did  not  like  to  be  put  upon 
the  Btretch  in  general  conversation.      Accordingly,  in  miscel- 
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laneouB  society  his  talk  was  so  much  below  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  a  man  so  deservedly  celebrated,  that  to  me 
it  seemed  trifling.    It  must  upon  other  occasions  have  been  of 
a  different  character,  as  I  found  in  our  rambles  together  on 
Hampstead  Heath ;  and  not  so  much  so  from  a  readiness  to 
communicate  his  knowledge  of  life  and  manners  as  of  natural 
history  in  all  its  branches.     His  mind  was  inquisitive,  and  he 
seems  to  have  taken  refhge  from  a  remembrance  of  the  distresses 
he  had  gone  through  in  these  studies  and  the  employments  to 
which  they  led.  Moreover  such  contemplations  might  tend  profit- 
ably to  counterbalance  the  painful  truths  which  he  had  collected 
from  his  intercourse  with  mankind.   Had  I  been  more  intimate 
with  him  I  should  have  ventured  to  touch  upon  his  ofiSce  as  a 
Minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  how  far  his  heart  and  soul  were  in 
it,  so  as  to  make  him  a  zealous  and  diligent  labourer.      In 
poetry,  tho'  he  wrote  much,  as  we  all  know,  he  assuredly  was 
not  so.     I  happened  once  to  speak  of  pains  as  necessary  to  pro- 
duce merit  of  a  certain  kind  which  I  highly  valued.    His  obser- 
vation was,  *  It  is  not  worth  while.*     You  are  right,  thought  I, 
if  the  labour  encroaches  upon  the  time  due  to  teach  truth  as  a 
steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God ;  but  if  poetry  is  to  be  produced 
at  all,  make  what  you  do  produce  as  good  as  you  can.     Mr. 
Bogers  once  told  me  that  he  expressed  his  regret  to  Crabbe  that 
he  wrote  in  his  late  works  so  much  less  correctly  than  in  his 
earlier.      *Yes,'  replied  he,  *but  then  I  had  a  reputation  to 
make;  now  I  can   afford  to  relax.'      Whether  it  was  from  a 
modest  estimate  of  his  own  qualifications  or  from  causes  less 
creditable,  his  motives  for  writing  verse  and  his  hopes   and 
aims  were  not  so  high  as  is  to  be  desired.     After  being  silent 
for  more  than  twenty  years  he  again  applied  himself  to  poetry, 
upon  the  spur  of  applause  he  received  from  the  periodical  publi- 
cations of  the  day,  as  he  himself  tells  us  in  one  of  his  Prefaces. 
Is  it  not  to  be  lamented  that  a  man  who  was  so  conversant 
with  permanent  truth,  and  whose  writings  are  so  valuable  an 
acquisition  to  our  country's  literature,  should  have  required  an 
impulse  from  such  a  quarter  ?* 

*  In  pencil  on  opposite  page,  bj  Mrs.  Qaillinan — Daddy  dear,  I  don't  like  tliifl. 
Think  how  many  reasons  there  were  to  depress  his  Muse — io  say  nothing  of  his 
duties  as  a  Priest,  and  probably  he  found  poetry  interfere  with  them.  He  did  not 
require  snoh  praise  to  make  him  write,  but  it  jnst  put  it  into  his  heart  to  try  again, 
and  gave  him  the  courage  to  do  sa     [See  Notes  and  Illustrations  at  close.    G  ] 


ts.        ig^^ 
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Mrs.  Hem&Ds  whh  uufortunale  aa  u  Poeteaa  in  bemg  obliged 

C  circamstanccs  to  write  lor   moaey,   and  that  so  frequently 

md  so  much,  Lliat  Blie  was  compelled  to  look  oat  for  subjects 

■hercver  she  could  find  them,  and  to  write  as  expeditiously  as 

M&ible.   As  a  woman  she  was  to  a  considerable  degi'ee  a  spoilt 

lild  of  the  world.     She  had  been  early  in  life  distiDguished  for 

tl^DU,  and  poems  of  hcra  were  published  whilst  she  was  a  girl. 

Efae  had  also  been  handsome  in  her  youth,  but  her  education 

1  been  most  unfortunate.    She  was  totally  ignorant  of  house- 

rifcry.  and  could  as  easily  have  managed  the  spear  of  Minerva 

[  her  needle.     It  was  from  observing  these  deficiencies  that 

me  day,  while  she  ivas  under  my  roof,  I  purposely  directed  her 

^tentiou  to  household  economy,  and  told  her  I  had  purchased 

alos  ubich  I  intended  to  present  to  a  young  lady  as  a  wuddiug 

resent ;  pointed  out  their  utility  (for  ber  especial  benefit),  and 

Kid  tbst  no  menage  ought  to  be  without  them.     Mrs.  Hemaus, 

Kit  in  the  least  suspecting  my  drift,  reported  tliis  saying  in  a 

littor  to  a  friend  at  the  time,  as  a  proof  of  my  simplicity. 

jeing  disposed  to  make  large  allowances  for  the  faults  of  her 

tdacation  and  the  cucumstances  in  which   she  was  placed,  I 

■bit  most  kindly  disposed  towards  her  and  took  her  part  upon 

)Us,  and  I  was  not  a  little  affected  by  learning  that 

l«r  she  withdrew  to  Ireland  a  long  and  severe  illness  raised  ber 

[firit  as  it  depressed  her  body.     This  I  heard  from  her  most 

btimate  friends,  and  there  is  striking  evidence  of  it  in  a  poem 

mtitknl  [Blunk ;  and  in  pencil  on  opposite  page— Do  you  mean 

mnet  entitled  '  Sabbath  Sonnet,"  composed   by  Mrs.  He- 

mens,  April  2fith,  1835,  a  few  days  before  her  death? 

■  How  luuny  blussed  groups  Iliis  hour  are  wending !  J 

e  notices  of  Kirs.  Hemans  woold  be  very  nnsatisfuotory  to 

r  intimate  friends,  as  indeed  they  ore  to  myself,  not  so  much 

lar  what  is  said,  hut  what  for  brevity's  sake  is  left  unsaid.    Let 

■It  safficc  to  add  tiiere  was  much  sympathy  between  us,  and  if 

Ipportnnity  had  been  allowed  me  to  see  more  of  ber,  I  should 

uivfl  loved  and  viilued  her  accordingly.     As  it  is,  I  remember 

r  with  trnc  aflectiou  for  her  amiable  qaalities,  and  above  all 

r  ber  dclicuto  and  irreproachable  conduct  during  her  long  scpa- 

rmtion  from  an  unfeeling  husband,  whom  she  had  been  led  U> 

xsaxvj  from  the  romantic  notions  of  inexperienced  youth.  I'pou 

thiB  husband  I  never  heard  her  cast  the  least  reproach,  nor  did  1 
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ever  hear  her  even  name  him,  though  she  did  not  forbear  wholly 
to  touch  upon  her  domestic  position  ;  but  never  so  as  that  any 
fault  could  be  found  with  her  manner  of  adverting  to  it. 


511.  Dead  Friends 

Walter  Scott 
S.  T.  Coleridge     . 
Charles  Lamb        . 
Geo.  Crabbe 
Felicia  Hemans     . 


*  Inimortals,^    [xv.] 

died  21st  Sept.  1882. 

„  25th  July  1834. 

„  27th  Dec.  1834. 

„  3rd   Feb.   1832. 

„  16th  May  1835. 


612.  *  Ode  :  Intimations  of  Immortality,  from  Recollections  of 
early  Childhood.  [Headed  in  I.F.  mss.  *  The  Ode.*] 

This  was  composed  during  my  residence  at  Town-End,  Gras- 
mere.  Two  years  at  least  passed  between  the  writing  of  the 
four  first  stanzas  and  the  remaining  part.  To  the  attentive  and 
competent  reader  the  whole  sufficiently  explains  itself,  but  there 
may  be  no  harm  in  adverting  here  to  particular  feelings  or  ex- 
periences of  my  own  mind  on  which  the  structure  of  the  poem 
partly  rests.  Nothing  was  more  difficult  for  me  in  childhood 
than  to  admit  the  notion  of  death  as  a  state  applicable  to  my 
own  being.     I  have  said  elsewhere 

*  A  simple  child 
That  lightly  draws  its  breath, 
And  feels  its  life  in  every  limb, 
AVliat  should  it  know  of  death  ?'* 

But  it  was  not  so  much  from  the  source  of  animal  vivacity  that 
my  difficulty  came  as  from  a  sense  of  the  indomitableness  of  the 
spirit  within  me.  I  used  to  brood  over  the  stories  of  Enoch  and 
Elijah,  and  almost  to  persuade  myself  that,  whatever  might  be- 
come of  others,  I  should  be  translated  in  something  of  the  same 
way  to  heaven.  With  a  feeling  congenial  to  this,  I  was  often 
unable  to  think  of  external  things  as  having  external  existence, 
and  I  communed  with  all  that  I  saw  as  something  not  apart  from, 
but  inherent  in,  my  own  immaterial  nature.  Many  times  while 
going  to  school  have  I  grasped  at  a  wall  or  tree  to  recall  myself 
from  this  abyss  of  idealism  to  the  reality.  At  that  time  I  was 
afraid  of  such  processes.    In  later  periods  of  life  I  have  deplored, 

*  In  pencil  on  opposite  page — Bat  this  first  stanza  of  *  We  are  Seven*  ia 
Coleridge^B  Jem  and  aU  (Mr.  Qnillinan). 
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as  we  have  all  reason  to  do,  a  subjugation  of  an  opposite  charac- 
ter, and  have  rejoiced  over  the  remembrances,  as  is  expressed  in 
the  lines,  *  Obstinate  questionings,*  &c.  To  that  dreamlike 
vividness  and  splendour  which  invest  objects  of  sight  in  child- 
hood, every  one,  I  believe,  if  he  would  look  back,  could  bear  tes- 
timony, and  I  need  not  dwell  upon  it  here ;  but  having  in  the 
Poem  regarded  it  as  presumptive  evidence  of  a  prior  state  of  ex- 
istence, I  think  it  right  to  protest  against  a  conclusion  which 
has  given  pain  to  some  good  and  pious  persons,  that  I  meant  to 
inculcate  such  a  belief.  It  is  far  too  shadowy  a  notion  to  be  re- 
commended to  faith  as  more  than  an  element  in  our  instincts  of 
immortality.  But  let  us  bear  in  mind  that,  though  the  idea  is 
not  advanced  in  Eevelation,  there  is  nothing  there  to  contradict 
it,  and  the  fall  of  man  presents  an  analogy  in  its  favour.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  pre-existent  state  has  entered  into  the  popular 
creeds  of  many  nations,  and  among  all  persons  acquainted  with 
classic  literature  is  known  as  an  ingredient  in  Platonic  philo- 
sophy. Archimedes  said  that  he  could  move  the  world  if  he  had 
a  point  whereon  to  rest  his  machine.  Who  has  not  felt  the  same 
aspirations  as  regards  the  world  of  his  own  mind  ?  Having  to 
wield  some  of  its  elements  when  I  was  impelled  to  write  this 
poem  on  the  *  Immortality  of  the  Soul,'  I  took  hold  of  the  notion 
of  pre-existence  as  having  suflScient  foundation  in  humanity  for 
authorising  me  to  make  for  my  purpose  the  best  use  of  it  I  could 
as  a  Poet. 


XXV. '  THE  excursion; 

613.  *  On  the  leading  Characters  and  Scenes  of  the  Poem, 

Something  must  now  be  said  of  this  Poem,  but  chiefly,  as 
has  been  done  through  the  whole  of  these  Notes,  with  reference 
to  my  personal  friends,  and  especially  to  her  [Miss  Fenwick]  who 
has  perseveringly  taken  them  down  from  my  dictation.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  1st  book,  stand  the  lines  that  were  first 
written,  beginning  'Nine  tedious  years,*  and  ending  *  last  human 
tenant  of  these  ruined  walls.*  These  were  composed  in  1795,  at 
Bacedown ;  and  for  several  passages  describing  the  employment 
and  demeanour  of  Margaret  during  her  afiSiction,  I  was  indebted 
to  observations  made  in  Dorsetshire,  and  afterwards  at  Alfoxden, 
in  Somersetshire^  where  I  resided  in  1797  and  1798.     The  lines 
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towards  the  conclusion  of  the  4th  book,  'Despondency  corrected,' 
beginning  *  For  the  man  who  in  this  spirit,'  to  the  words  '  in- 
tellectual soul,'  were  in  order  of  time  composed  the  next,  either 
at  Eacedown  or  Alfoxden,  I  do  not  remember  which.  The  rest 
of  the  poem  was  written  in  the  vale  of  Grasmere,  chiefly  during 
our  residence  at  Allan  Bank.  The  long  poem  on  my  own  edu- 
cation was,  together  with  many  minor  poems,  composed  while 
we  lived  at  the  cottage  at  Town-End.  Perhaps  my  purpose  of 
giving  an  additional  interest  to  these  my  poems,  in  the  eyes  of 
my  nearest  and  dearest  friends,  may  be  promoted  by  saying  a 
few  words  upon  the  character  of  the  *  Wanderer,'  the  *  Solitary,* 
and  the  *  Pastor,'  and  some  other  of  the  persons  introduced. 
And  first  of  the  principal  one,  the  *  Wanderer.* 

My  lamented  friend  Southey  (for  this  is  written  a  month 
after  his  decease*)  used  to  say  that  had  he  been  a  Papist,  the 
course  of  life  which  would  in  all  probability  have  been  his,  was 
the  one  for  which  he  was  most  fitted  and  most  to  his  mind,  that 
of  a  Benedictine  Monk,  in  a  Convent,  furnished,  as  many  once 
were,  and  some  still  are,  with  an  inexhaustible  library.  Books, 
as  appears  from  many  passages  in  his  writings,  and  was  evident 
to  those  who  had  opportunities  of  observing  his  daily  life,  were, 
in  fact,  his  passion ;  and  wandering,  I  can  with  truth  aflSrm^ 
was  mine  ;  but  this  propensity  in  me  was  happily  counteracted 
by  inability  from  want  of  fortune  to  fulfil  my  wishes. 

But  had  I  been  born  in  a  class  which  would  have  deprived 
me  of  what  is  called  a  liberal  education,  it  is  not  unlikely  that, 
being  strong  in  body,  I  should  have  taken  to  a  way  of  life  such 
as  that  in  which  my  *  Pedlar*  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  days. 
At  all  events,  I  am  here  called  upon  freely  to  acknowledge  that 
the  character  I  have  represented  in  his  person  is  chiefly  an  idea 
of  what  I  fancied  my  own  character  might  have  become  in  his 
circumstances. 

Nevertheless  much  of  what  he  says  and  does  had  an  external 
existence,  that  fell  under  my  own  youthful  and  subsequent  ob- 
servation. 

An  individual,  named  Patrick,  by  birth  and  education  a 
Scotchman,  followed  this  humble  occupation  for  many  years, 
and  afterwards  settled  in  the  town  of  Kendal.  He  married  a 
kinswoman  of  my  wife's,  and  her  sister  Sarah  was  brought  up 

*  Whiah  took  place  in  March,  1848. 
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a  early  childhood  under  this  good  man's  eye.*  My  own  ima- 
.  gicationa  I  was  happy  to  fiud  cloUiod  in  reaUty,  and  fresh  ones 
■«nggested,  by  what  she  reported  of  this  muu'a  tendornesa  of 
■heart,  his  strong  and  pure  imagination,  and  his  solid  attain- 
Btnentfi  in  literature,  uhiefly  rcli;rious,  whether  in  prose  or  Terse. 
I  At  Hawkahcad  also,  while  I  was  a  t^'hool-boy,  there  occasionally 
[■resided  a  packman  (the  name  then  generally  given  to  this  call- 
ling),  mth  whom  I  bad  frequent  conversations  upon  what  had  he- 
I;  fallen  him,  and  what  he  had  observed  during  his  wandonng  life, 
I  and.  as  was  Qutuitd,  wo  took  much  to  each  other ;  and  upon  the 
[sabject  ofPedlurism  in  general,  as  C/tc»  followed,  and  its  favoar- 
KabloDCss  to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  human  coocerns,  not 
I  merely  among  the  humbler  classes  of  society,  I  need  say  nothing 
ll)<;ra  in  addition  to  what  is  to  be  found  in  '  The  E^tuursiou,'  and 
f «  note  attached  to  it. 

Xow  for  the  SalUary.  Of  him  I  have  much  less  to  say. 
Bjsot  long  after  we  took  up  our  abode  at  Grasmere,  came  to  re- 

itide  there,  from  what  motive  I  either  nevor  knew  or  have  for- 
E-gotten,  a  Scotchman,  a  little  past  the  middle  of  life,  who  had 

hr  many  years  been  chaplain  to  a  Highland  regiment.     He 
1  in  no  respect,  as  far  as  I  know,  an  interesting  character, 
itiiough  in  his  appearance  there  was  a  good  deal  that  attracted 

.Attention,  as  if  he  had  heeu  shattered  in  fortune,  and  not  happy 
J  ia  tainil.  Of  his  quondam  position  I  availed  myself  to  con- 
■  oect  nith  the  'Wanderer,' also  a  Scotchman,  a  character  sait- 
I  Bblfl  to  my  purpose,  the  elements  of  which  I  drew  from  several 
I  persona  with  whom  I  had  been  connected,  and  who  fell  under 
I  ay  observation  during  frequent  residences  in  London  at  the  be- 
I  ginning  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  chief  of  these  was,  one 
1  may  now  say,  a  Mr.  Fawcett,  a  preacher  nt  a  Dissenting  moct- 
I  iog-buuse  at  the  Old  Jewry.  It  happened  to  me  several  times 
J  to  be  one  of  his  congregation  through  my  connection  with  Mr. 
I'litcholson  of  Cat^atou  Street,  Strand,  who,  at  a  time  when  I 
J  bad  not  many  acquaintances  in  London,  used  often  to  invite  me 
l-to  dine  with  him  on  Sundays  ;  and  I  took  that  opportunity  (Mr. 
I-K.  being  a  Dissenter)  of  going  to  hear  Fawcett,  who  was  an  able 
Lod  eloquent  man.  He  published  a  poem  on  War,  which  had  a 
r  good  deal  of  merit,  and  made  me  think  more  about  him  than  I 

IT  mother 'b  death, 
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should  otherwise  have  done.  But  his  Christianity  was  probably 
never  very  deeply  rooted ;  and,  like  many  others  in  those  times 
of  like  shewy  talents,  he  had  not  strength  of  character  to  with- 
stand the  effects  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  of  the  wild  and 
lax  opinions  which  had  done  so  much  towards  producing  it,  and 
far  more  in  carrying  it  forward  in  its  extremes.  Poor  Fawcett, 
I  have  been  told,  became  pretty  much  such  a  person  as  I  have 
described,  and  early  disappeared  from  the  stage,  having  fallen 
into  habits  of  intemperance,  which  I  have  heard  (though  I  will 
not  answer  for  the  fact)  hastened  his  death.  Of  him  I  need  say 
no  more.  There  were  many  like  him  at  that  time,  which  the 
world  will  never  be  without,  but  which  were  more  numerous 
then,  for  reasons  too  obvious  to  be  dwelt  upon. 

The  Pastor. — To  what  is  said  of  the  *  Pastor'  in  the  poem,  I 
have  little  to  add  but  what  may  be  deemed  superfluous.  It  has 
ever  appeared  to  me  highly  favourable  to  the  beneficial  influence 
of  the  Church  of  England  upon  all  gradations  and  classes  of 
society,  that  the  patronage  of  its  benefices  is  in  numerous  in- 
stances attached  to  the  estates  of  noble  families  of  ancient 
gentry ;  and  accordingly  I  am  gratified  by  the  opportunity  af- 
forded me  in  *  The  Excursion,'. to  pourtray  the  character  of  a 
country  clergyman  of  more  than  ordinary  talents,  born  and  bred 
in  the  upper  ranks  of  society  so  as  to  partake  of  their  refine- 
ments, and  at  the  same  time  brought  by  his  pastoral  office  and 
his  love  of  rural  life  into  intimate  connection  with  the  peasantry 
of  his  native  district. 

To  illustrate  the  relation  which  in  my  mind  this  *  Pastor' 
bore  to  the  *  Wanderer,'  and  the  resemblances  between  them,  or 
rather  the  points  of  community  in  their  nature,  I  likened  one  to 
an  oak,  and  the  other  to  a  sycamore  ;  and  having  here  referred 
to  this  comparison,  I  need  only  add,  I  had  no  one  individual  in 
my  mind,  wishing  rather  to  embody  this  idea  than  to  break  in 
upon  the  simplicity  of  it  by  traits  of  individual  character,  or  of 
any  peculiarity  of  opinion. 

And  now  for  a  few  words  upon  the  scene  where  these  inter- 
views and  conversations  are  supposed  to  occur. 

The  scene  of  the  first  book  of  the  poem  is,  I  must  own,  laid 
in  a  tract  of  country  not  sufficiently  near  to  that  which  soon 
comes  into  view  in  the  second  book,  to  agree  with  the  fact.  All 
that  relates  to  Margaret^  and  the  ruined  cottage,  ftc.^  was  taken 


(torn  observations  made  in  the  south-west  of  England,  and  cer- 
Uinly  it  would  require  more  than  sevi'n-leagued  boots  to  etrotch 
in  one  moniiug  from  a  commoii  in  Somersetshire,  or  Dorsotahirc, 
to  the  heights  of  Furncss  Fells,  and  the  deop  vallejs  they  em- 
bosom. For  this  dealing  with  space,  I  uccd  make,  I  trust,  uo 
apology ;  but  my  friends  may  he  amnsod  by  the  truth. 

Id  the  poem,  I  suppose  that  the  Pedlar  aud  I  ascended  from 

a  plain  country  up  the  vale  of  Langdate,  and  struck  off  a  good 

fray  above  the  chapel  to  the  western  side  of  the  Vale.     Wo  aa- 

ccudcd  the  hill,  and  thence  looked  down  upon  the  circular  recess 

in  which  lies  Blea  Tarn,  chosen  by  the  '  Solitary'  for  his  retreat. 

LAfUtr  we  quit  his  cottage,  passing  over  a  low  ridge,  we  descend 

Into  another  Vale,  that  of  Little  Langdale,  towanis  the  head  of 

which  stands  embowered,  or  partly  shaded  by  yews  aud  other 

KlrdeB,  fiomethiug  between  a  cottage  and  a  mansion,  or  geutle- 

llBftn's  hoDse,  such  as  they  once  were  in  this  country.     This  I 

^t  into  the  parsonage,  aud  at  the  same  time,  and  as  by  the 

y  of  a  magic  wand,  I  turn  the  comparatively  confined  Vale 

le,  it«  torn,  and  the  rude  chapel  which  once  adorned 

',  into  the  stately  and  comparatively  spacious  Vole  of 

B  and  its  oueieut  parish  church ;  aud  upon  the  aide  of 

XoQghrif^g  Fl'11,  at  the  foot  of  the  Lake,  aud  looking  down  upon 

lit  and  the  whole  Vole  and  its  accompanying  mountains,  the 

:"  Tutor'  is  supposed  by  me  to  stand,  when  at  sunset  be  addresses 

Ibis  companions  in  words  which  I  hope  my  readers  may  remem- 

l^r,*  or  I  should  not  have  taken  the  trouble  of  givlug  so  much 

EIIb  detail  the  materials  on  which  my  mind  actually  worked. 

Now  for  n  few  particulars  of  fact,  respecting   the  persona 
r  whose  stones  are  told  or  characters  described  by  the  different 
spckkors.    To  Margaret  I  have  already  alluded.   I  will  add  here 
that  the  Unes  beginning, 

'  Sbe  Kua  a  wotaon  of  a  steady  iniud,' 

■  Live  ou  earth  a  life  of  Imppiness.' 
foithfaUy  delineate,  as  far  as  they  go,  the  character  possessed  in 
common  by  many  women  whom  it  has  been  my  happiness  to 
know  in  humble  life  :  and  that  several  of  the  most  touching 
«  which  she  is  represented  as  saying  and  doing  arc  taken 
1  observation  of  the  distresses  ami  trials  under  which 
ir  the  oondtuion. 
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different  persons  were  suffering,  some  of  them  strangers  to  me, 
and  others  daily  under  my  notice. 

I  was  born  too  late  to  have  a  distinct  remembrance  of  the 
origin  of  the  American  war;  but  the  state  in  which  I  represent 
Eobert's  mind  to  be,  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing 
at  the  commencement  of  our  rupture  with  France  in  1793 ;  op- 
portunities of  which  I  availed  myself  in  the  story  of  the  *  Female 
Vagrant,'  as  told  in  the  poem  on  *  Guilt  and  Sorrow.'  The  ac- 
count given  by  the  'Solitary,*  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
book,  in  all  that  belongs  to  the  character  of  the  old  man,  was 
taken  from  a  Grasmere  pauper,  who  was  boarded  in  the  last 
house  quitting  the  Vale  on  the  road  to  Ambleside ;  the  character 
of  his  hostess,  and  all  that  befell  the  poor  man  upon  the  moun- 
tain, belongs  to  Paterdale.  The  woman  I  knrfw  well ;  her  name 
was  Euth  Jackson,  and  she  was  exactly  such  a  person  as  I  de- 
scribe. The  ruins  of  the  old  chapel,  among  which  the  old  man 
was  found  lying,  may  yet  be  traced,  and  stood  upon  the  ridge 
that  divides  Paterdale  from  Boardale  and  Martindale,  having 
been  placed  there  for  the  convenience  of  both  districts.  The 
glorious  appearance  disclosed  above  and  among  the  mountains, 
was  described  partly  from  what  my  friend  Mr.  Luff,  who  then 
lived  in  Paterdale,  witnessed  upon  this  melancholy  occasion,  and 
partly  from  what  Mrs.  Wordsworth  and  I  had  seen,  in  company 
with  Sir  G.  and  Lady  Beaumont,  above  Hart  shops  Hall,  in  our 
way  from  Paterdale  to  Ambleside. 

And  now  for  a  few  words  upon  the  church,  its  monuments, 
and  of  the  deceased  who  are  spoken  of  as  lying  in  the  surround- 
ing churchyard.  But  first  for  the  one  picture  given  by  the 
*  Wanderer'  of  the  living.  In  this  nothing  is  introduced  but 
what  was  taken  from  Nature,  and  real  life.  The  cottage  was 
called  Hackett,  and  stands,  as  described,  on  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  ridge  which  separates  the  two  Langdales.  The 
pair  who  inhabited  it  were  called  Jonathan  and  Betty  Yewdale. 
Once  when  our  children  were  ill,  of  whooping-cough  I  think,  wc 
took  them  for  change  of  air  to  this  cottage,  and  were  in  the 
habit  of  going  there  to  drink  tea  upon  fine  summer  afternoons; 
so  that  we  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  characters, 
habits,  and  lives  of  these  good,  and  let  me  say,  in  the  main, 
wise  people.  The  matron  had,  in  her  early  youth,  been  a  servant 
in  a  house  at  Hawkshead^  where  several  boys  boarded,  while  I 
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WM  n  8clioolboy  there.  I  did  not  remember  her  ns  having  eerred 
in  that  capacity  ;  but  we  bad  many  little  anecdotes  to  tell  to  each 
L  oth«r  of  remarkable  boya,  iucidents,  and  adventures,  which  had 
I  made  a  noise  in  tbeir  day  in  that  small  town.  These  two  per- 
I  sons  were  induced  afterwards  to  settle  at  Eydal,  where  they  both 
(died. 

ChuTcii  and  Churchi/ard. — The  cborch,  as  already  noticed, 
[  is  that  ofGraemere.    The  interior  of  it  has  been  improved  lately 
and  made  warmer  by  underdrawing  the  roof,  and  raising  the 
floor ;  but  the  rude  and  antique  majesty  of  its  former  appearand) 
has  been  impaired  by  painting  the  rafters  ;  and  the  oak  benches, 
witli  a  simple  rail  at  the  back  dividing  them  from  each  other, 
bate  given  way  to  e^-ata  that  have  more  the  appearance  of  pews. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  excepting  only  the  pew  belonging  to  Rydal 
Hall,  that  to  Eydal  Mount,  the  ono  to  the  parsonage,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, another,  the  men  and  women  still  continue,  as  used  to  be 
IUie  custom  in  Wales,  to  sit  separate  from  each  other.     Is  this 
practice  as  old  as  the  Reformation?  and  when  and  how  did  it 
Originate  ?     In  the  Jewish  synagogues,  and  in  Lady  Hunting- 
don's chapels,  the  sesea  are  divided  in  the  same  way.     In  the 
moiiiiug  churchyard  greater  changes  have  taken  place;   it  is 
sow  not  a  little  crowded  with  tombstones ;  and  near  the  achool- 
boase,  which  stands  in  the  churchyard,  is  an  ugly  structure, 
fcoilt  to  receive  the  hoarse,  which  is  recently  come  into  use.    It 
Vonld    not  be  worth  while  to  allude  to  this  building,  or  the 
bearac-vehicle  it  contains,  but  that  the  latter  has  been  the  means 
of  introducing  a  change  much  to  be  lamented  in  the  mode  of 
condacling  funerals  among  the  mountains.     Now,  thi;  cofliu  is 
^^  lodged  in  thehearse  at  thodoor  ofthe  house  of  thodeceased.and 
^^L  (he  corpse  is  so  conveyed  to  the  churchyard  gate.     All  the  so- 
^^Hlenmity  which  formerly  attended  its  progress,  as  described  in  this 
^■^  Jtoom,  is  put  on  end  tu.     So  much  do  I  regrt-t  this,  that  I  beg 
'  to  be  excused  for  giving  utterance  here  to  a  wish  that,  should  it 

befall  lue  to  die  at  Bydal  Mount,  my  own  body  maybe  carried  to 
Ocasmero  Church  after  the  manner  in  which,  till  lately,  that  of 
titaj  one  was  borne  to  the  place  of  sepulchre  here,  namely,  on 
tbe  ebooldcrs  of  neighbours;  no  house  beiug  passud  without 
e  words  of  a  funeral  psalm  being  sung  at  the  time  by  the  at- 
tendants bearing  it.  Wien  I  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  '  Wan- 
'  Many  precious  rit«8  and  customs  of  our  rural  ancestry 
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Are  gone,  or  stealing  from  us/  *  this,  I  hope,  will  last  for  ever,* 
and  what  follows,  little  did  I  foresee  that  the  obseryance  and 
mode  of  proceeding  which  had  often  affected  me  so  much  would 
so  soon  be  superseded. 

Having  said  much  of  the  injury  done  to  this  churchyard,  let 
me  add,  that  one  is  at  liberty  to  look  forward  to  a  time  when,  by 
the  growth  of  the  yew-trees  thriving  there,  a  solemnity  will  be 
spread  over  the  place  that  will  in  some  degree  make  amends  for 
the  old  simple  character  which  has  already  been  so  much  en- 
•croached  upon,  and  will  be  still  more  every  year.  I  will  here  set 
down,  by  way  of  memorial,  that  my  friend  Sir  G.  Beaumont, 
having  long  ago  purchased  the  beautiful  piece  of  water  called 
Loughrigg  Tarn,  on  the  banks  of  which  he  intended  to  build,  I 
told  him  that  a  person  in  Kendal  who  was  attached  to  the  place 
wished  to  purchase  it.  Sir  George,  finding  the  possession  of  no 
use  to  him,  consented  to  part  with  it,  and  placed  the  purchase- 
money,  20/.,  at  my  disposal,  for  any  local  use  which  I  thought 
proper.  Accordingly,  I  resolved  to  plant  yew-trees  in  the 
churchyard;  and  had  four  pretty  strong  large  oak  enclosures 
made,  in  each  of  which  was  planted  under  my  own  eye,  and 
principaUy,  if  not  entbely,  by  my  own  hand,  two  young  trees, 
with  the  intention  of  leaving  the  one  that  throve  best  to  stand. 
Many  years  after,  Mr.  Barber,  who  will  long  be  remembered  in 
Grasmere,  Mr.  Greenwood  (the  chief  landed  proprietor),  and 
myself,  had  four  other  enclosures  made  in  the  churchyard  at  our 
own  expense,  in  each  of  which  was  planted  a  tree  taken  from  its 
neighbour,  and  they  all  stand  thriving  admirably,  the  fences 
having  been  removed  as  no  longer  necessary.  May  the  trees  be 
taken  care  of  hereafter,  when  we  are  all  gone;  and  some  of  them 
will  perhaps,  at  some  far-distant  time,  rival  the  majesty  of  the 
yew  of  Lorton,  and  those  which  I  have  described  as  growing  at 
Borrowdale,  where  they  are  still  to  bo  seen  in  grand  assem- 
blage. 

And  now  for  the  persons  that  are  selected  as  lying  in  the 
churchyard.  But  first  for  the  individual  whose  grave  is  pre- 
pared to  receive  him. 

His  story  is  here  truly  related.  He  was  a  schoolfellow  of 
mine  for  some  years.  He  came  to  us  when  he  was  at  least 
seventeen  years  of  age,  very  tall,  robust,  and  full  grown.  This 
prevented  him  from  falling  into  the  amusements  and  games  of 
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the  Bcliool ;  consequently,  he  gnve  more  time  to  books.     He  was 

■jMt  remarkably  bright  or  quick,  but,  by  industry,  he  made  a 
rogress  more  thun  respectftble.  His  parents  uot  being:  wealthy 
ttioagh  to  send  him  to  college  when  he  left  Hawkshead,  he  bc- 
)  a  Bclioui master,  with  a  view  to  preparing  himself  for  holy 
orders.  About  this  time  he  fell  in  love,  aa  related  iu  the  poem, 
anil  every  tliiui,'  followed  as  there  desoribed,  except  that  1  do  not 

I  know  exactly  when  and  where  lie  died.  The  number  of  youths 
|bftt  came  to  HawkahoaJ  school  from  the  families  of  the  humble 
nomanry,  to  bo  educated  to  a  certain  degree  of  scholarship,  as 
b  {ireparatiou  fur  the  church,  was  considerable;  and  the  fortunes 
|rf  those  porsone  in  after  life  various  of  course,  and  some  not  a 
lUtlo  remarkable.  I  havo  now  one  of  this  class  in  my  eye  who 
became  an  usher  in  a  preparatory  school,  and  ended  in  making 
k  large  fortune.  His  manners,  when  he  came  to  Hawkshead, 
were  as  uncouth  as  well  could  bo;  but  he  had  good  abilities, 
witli  skill  to  turn  them  to  account,  and  when  the  master  of  the 
ihool  to  which  ho  was  usher  died,  he  stept  into  his  place,  and 
me  proprietor  of  the  establishment.  He  continued  to  man- 
)  it  with  such  address,  and  so  much  to  the  taste  of  what  is 
died  high  Bociety  and  the  fashionable  world,  that  no  school  of 
e  kind,  even  till  he  retired,  was  in  such  liigh  request.  Min- 
Iflleis  of  State,  tho  wealthiest  gentry,  and  nobility  of  tho  first 
nnk,  vied  uith  each  other  in  bespeaking  a  place  for  their  sons  in 
the  seminary  of  this  fortunate  teacher.      [In  pencil  on  opposite 

kpage — Mr.  Pcarson.j  In  the  solitude  of  Grasmere.  while  living 
H  a  married  man  in  a  cottage  of  8^  per  annom  rent,  I  often 
Hed  to  amile  at  tho  tales  which  reached  me  of  tho  briUiaut 
iMntcr  vf  this  quondam  clown — for  such  in  reality  he  was,  iu 
^  maimers  and  appearance,  before  he  was  polished  a  Uttle  by  at- 
trition with  geutlemtn's  sons  trained  at  Hawkshead,  rough  and 
rado  as  many  of  our  families  were.  Not  200  yards  from  tho  cot- 
Uge  ill  Oraamerejust  mentioned,  to  which  I  retired,  this  gentle- 
man, wlio  many  years  aftoiAtords  purchasod  a  small  estate  iu  the 
Mighbourhood,  is  now  erecting  a  boat-honse,  with  au  upper 
rtory  to  be  resorted  to  as  an  entertaining  room  wbcu  he  and  his 
uiDciatca  may  feul  inclined  to  take  their  puBliinc  on  thi^  Lake. 
Every  passenger  will  be  disgusted  with  the  sight  uf  this  odifico, 
not  merely  as  a  tasteless  thing  iu  itself,  but  as  utterly  oat  of 
oe,  and  peculiarly  fitted,  as  far  as  it  is  observed  (and  it  ol>- 
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trudes  itself  on  notice  at  every  point  of  view),  to  mar  the  beauty 
and  destroy  the  pastoral  simplicity  of  the  Vale.  For  my  own 
part,  and  that  of  my  household,  it  is  our  utter  detestation, 
standing  by  a  shore  to  which,  before  the  high  road  was  made  to 
pass  that  way,  we  used  daily  and  hourly  to  repair  for  seclusion 
and  for  the  shelter  of  a  grove,  under  which  I  composed  many  of 
my  poems — the  *  Brothers'  especially ;  and  for  this  reason  we 
gave  the  grove  that  name.  *  That  which  each  man  loved  and 
prized  in  his  peculiar  nook  of  earth  dies  with  him  or  is  changed.' 
So  much  for  my  old  schoolfellow  and  his  exploits.  T  will  only 
add  that,  as  the  foundation  has  twice  failed,  from  the  Lake  no 
doubt  being  intolerant  of  the  intrusion,  there  is  some  ground  for 
hoping  that  the  impertinent  structure  will  not  stand.  It  has 
been  rebuilt  in  somewhat  better  taste,  and  much  as  one  wishes 
it  away,  it  is  not  now  so  very  unsightly.  The  structure  is  an 
emblem  of  the  man.  Perseverance  has  conquered  difficulties, 
and  given  something  of  form  and  polish  to  rudeness.  [In  pencil 
on  opposite  page — This  boathouse,  badly  built,  gave  way,  and 
was  rebuilt.  It  again  tumbled,  and  was  a  third  time  recon- 
structed, but  in  a  better  fashion  than  before.  It  is  not  now, 
"per  «(»,  an  ugly  building,  however  obtrusive  it  may  be.] 

The  Miner,  next  described  as  having  found  his  treasure  after 
twice  ten  years  of  labour,  lived  in  Paterdale,  and  the  story  is  true 
to  the  letter.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  rather  remarkf^ble,  that 
the  strength  of  mind  which  had  supported  him  through  his  long 
unrewarded  labour,  did  not  enable  him  to  bear  its  successful 
issue.  Several  times  in  the  course  of  my  life  I  have  heard  of 
sudden  influxes  of  great  wealth  being  followed  by  derangement; 
and,  in  one  instance,  the  shock  of  good  fortune  was  so  great  as 
to  produce  absolute  idiotcy.  But  these  all  happened  where  there 
had  been  little  or  no  previous  effort  to  acquire  the  riches,  and 
therefore  such  a  consequence  might  the  more  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, than  in  the  case  of  the  solitary  miner.  In  reviewing  his 
story,  one  cannot  but  regret  that  such  perseverance  was  not  sus- 
tained by  a  worthier  object.  Archimedes  leaped  out  of  his  bath 
and  ran  about  the  streets,  proclaiming  his  discovery  in  a  trans- 
port of  joy ;  but  we  are  not  told  that  ho  lost  either  his  life  or  his 
senses  in  consequence. 

The  next  character,  to  whom  the  priest  is  led  by  contrast 
with  the  resoluteness  displayed  by  the  foregoing,  is  taken  from 
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•  person  born  and  bred  in  Grasmere,  by  name  DawBoii,  aud 
irboae  talents,  dispositions,  and  way  oflif^,  wore  such  as  are  here 
(ItDC&k-d.     I  did  not  know  Lira,  Imt  all  wan  fresb  iu  memory 
[bbeii  we  settled  at  Gnismere  in  tbe  beginning  of  the  century. 
rom  this  point  the  couversation  leads  to  the  mention  of  two  in- 
^vidaals.  who  by  their  several  fortunes  were,  at  different  times, 
jriTen  to  take  refuge  at  the  smnll  and  obscure  town  of  Hawks- 
1  on  the  skirt  of  these  mountains.     Their  stories  I  had  fiom 
G  dear  old  dame  with  whom,  as  a  school-boy,  and  afterwards, 
[lodged  for  the  space  of  nearly  ten  years.   The  elder,  the  Jaco- 
Le,  was  named  Dnimmond,  and  was  of  a  high  family  in  Scot- 
lod  ;  the  HanoTerian  Whig  bore  the  name  of  Vandeput,*  and 
Bight,  perhaps,  be  n  deacendaut  of  some  Dutchman  who  had 
nme  orer  Jn  tbe  train  of  King  William.     At  all  events,  his  zeal 
B  such,  that  he  ruined  himself  by  a  contest  for  the  ropresenta- 
[uD  of  London  or  Westminster,  undertaken  to  support  his  Party, 
Kid  retired  to  this  comer  of  the  world,  selected  as  it  had  been 
f  Drummond  for  that  obscurity  which,  since  visiting  the  Lakes 
^Cftme  fashionable,  it  has  no  longer  retained.     So  mnch  was 
Ibia  region  considered  out  of  the  way  till  a  late  period,  that  per- 
una  who  had  fled  from  justice  nscd  often  to  resort  hither  for 
Wocculmeut,  and  some  were  so  bold  as  to  uot  unfreqncntly  make 
[carsioas  from  the  place  of  their  retreat  for  the  purpose  of  corn- 
Butting  fresh  offences.     Snch  was  particularly  the  case  with 
0  brothers  of  the  name  of  Weston,  who  took  up  their  abode  at 
FOU  Brethny,  I  think  about  seventy  years  ago.   They  were  high- 
waymen, ond  lived  there  some  time  without  being  discovered, 
thongh  it  was  known  that  they  often  disappeared,  in  a  way,  and 
L  apoa  errands,  which  could  not  be  accounted  for.     Their  horses 
■Wttre  noticed  as  being  of  a  choice  breed,  and  I  have  heard  from 
llbe  Belpb  family,  one  of  whom  was  a  saddler  in  the  town  of 
'  Kcudftl,  that  they  were  curious  in  their  saddles,  aud  housings, 
uid  accoutrements  of  their  horses.     They,  as  I  have  heard,  and 
sa  was  universally  believed,  wore,  in  the  end,  both  taken  and 
uged. 
Tall  aa»  her  itature,  her  eomflejriim  ilart,  and  tatuminf. — 
'hia  person  lived  at  Town-End,  and  was  almost  our  next  neigh- 
I  have  little  to  notice  concerning  her  beyond  what  is 
1  the  poem.     She  was  a  most  striking  instance  how  far  a 
*  Sir  Oeorge  Tkndepat. 
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woman  may  surpass  in  talent,  in  knowledge,  and  culture  of 
mind,  those  with  and  among  whom  she  lives,  and  yet  fall  below 
them  in  Christian  virtues  of  the  heart  and  spirit.  It  seemed 
almost,  and  I  say  it  with  grief,  that  in  proportion  as  she  excelled 
in  the  one,  she  failed  in  the  other.  How  frequently  has  one  to 
observe  in  both  sexes  the  same  thing,  and  how  mortifying  is  the 
reflection ! 

As  on  a  sunny  bank  the  tender  lamb. — The  story  that  follows 
was  told  to  Mrs.  Wordsworth  and  my  sister,  by  the  sister  of  this 
unhappy  young  woman.  Every  particular  was  exactly  as  I  have 
related.  The  party  was  not  known  to  me,  though  she  lived  at 
Hawkshead ;  but  it  was  after  I  left  school.  The  clergyman  who 
administered  comfort  to  her  in  her  distress  I  knew  well.  Her 
sister,  who  told  the  story,  was  the  wife  of  a  leading  yeoman  in 
the  Vale  of  Grasmere,  and  they  were  an  afl'ectionate  pair,  and 
gi'eatly  respected  by  every  one  who  knew  them.  Neither  lived 
to  be  old ;  and  their  estate,  which  was,  perhaps,  the  most  con- 
siderable then  in  the  Vale,  and  was  endeared  to  them  by  many 
remembrances  of  a  salutary  character,  not  easily  understood  or 
sympathised  with  by  those  who  are  born  to  great  affluence,  past 
to  their  eldest  son,  according  to  the  practice  of  these  Vales,  who 
died  soon  after  he  came  into  possession.  He  was  an  amiable 
and  promising  youth,  but  was  succeeded  by  an  only  brother,  a 
good-natured  man,  who  fell  into  habits  of  drinking,  by  which  he 
gradually  reduced  his  property,  and  the  other  day  the  last  acre 
of  it  was  sold,  and  his  wife  and  children,  and  he  himself  still 
surviving,  have  very  little  left  to  live  upon ;  which  it  would  not, 
perhaps,  have  been  worth  while  to  record  here,  but  that  through 
all  trials  this  woman  has  proved  a  model  of  patience,  meekness, 
afl'ectionate  forbearance,  and  forgiveness.  Their  eldest  son, 
who  through  the  vices  of  his  father  has  thus  been  robbed  of  an 
ancient  family  inheritance,  was  never  heard  to  murmur  or  com- 
plain against  the  cause  of  their  distress,  and  is  now,  deservedly, 
the  chief  prop  of  his  mother's  hopes. 

Book  VH. — The  clergyman  and  his  family  described  at  the 
beginning  of  this  book  were,  during  many  years,  our  principal 
associates  in  the  Vale  of  Grasmere,  unless  I  were  to  except  our 
very  nearest  neighbours.  I  have  entered  so  particularly  into 
the  main  points  of  their  history,  that  I  will  barely  testify  in  prose 
that  (with  the  single  exception  of  the  particulars  of  their  journey 
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s  Qraflmore,  which,  however,  was  exactly  copied  from  real  life 

I  another  instance)  the  whole  thitt  I  have  said  of  them  is  as 

kithfiil  to  the  truth  us  words  can  make  it.     Thero  was  much 

1  the  family,  and  the  eldest,  son  was  distinguished  for 

tical  talent,  of  which  a  specimen  is  given  in  my  Notes  to  the 

loonets  on  the  Dnddon.     Once,  when  in  onr  cottage  at  Ton-n- 

>od|  I  waa  talking  with  him  about  poetry,  in  the  courso  of  our 

konversation  I  presumed  to  find  fault  with  the  versification  of 

^Dpe,  of  whom  he  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer.     He  defended 

1  with  a  warmth  that  indicated  much  irritation  ;  nevertheless 

IwooldnotabaDdoQ  my  point,  and  said,  'In  compass  and  variety 

if  sound  your  own  versification  surpasses  his.'     Never  shall  I 

fct  the  change  in  his  couutenanco  aud  tone  of  voice :  the  storm 

B  laid  in  a  moment,  ho  no  longer  disputed  my  judgment,  and 

I  passed  immediately  in  his  luiud,  no  doubt,  for  as  great  a  critic 

I*A  eTer  lived.  I  ought  to  add,  he  was  a  clergyman  and  a  wcll- 
«dacatcd  man,  aud  his  verbal  memory  was  the  most  remarkable 
jbtany  individual  I  have  known,  except  a  Mr.  Archer,  an  Irish- 
pun,  who  lived  several  years  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  who  in 
wis  faculty  was  a  prodigy :  be  afterwards  became  deranged,  and 
J  fear  continues  so  if  alive. 
I  Then  follows  the  character  of  Bobort  Walker,  for  which  see 
Not«8  to  the  Dnddon. 

Nest  that  of  the  Deaf  Man,  whose  epitaph  may  be  seen  in 

ttbe  cbnrchyard  at  the  head  of  UawcsAVator,  and  whoso  qnolities 
Bf  mind  and  heart,  and  their  benign  inflnence  in  conjunction 
Irtth  his  privation,  I  hod  from  his  relatives  on  the  spot. 
'  Tlie  Blind  Man,  next  commemorated,  was  John  Gough,  of 
Kendal,  a  man  known,  far  beyond  his  neighbourhood,  for  his 
Itlvttts  and  attainments  in  natural  history  and  science. 
'  Of  the  Infants'  Gran:  next  noticed,  I  will  only  say,  it  is  an 
Exact  picture  of  what  fell  under  my  own  observation ;  and  all 
Iteraons  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  cottage  life  must 
oflaii  have  observed  like  instances  of  the  working  of  the  domestic 
^^^ftflections. 

^^ft      A  roUey  thrice  repeated. — This  young  volunteer  boro  the 

^Hwme  of  Dawson,  aud  was  younger  brother,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 

^^^o  the  prodigal  of  whose  character  and  fortunes  an  account  is 

gireii  towards  the  beginning  of  tho  preceding  book.    The  father 

a  &miljr  X  knew  >f  ell ;  he  was  a  man  of  literarj'  education 
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and  [considerable]  experience  in  society,  much  beyond  what  was 
common  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Vale.  He  had  lived  a  good 
while  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  as  a  manager  of  iron-works 
at  Bunaw,  and  had  acted  as  clerk  to  one  of  my  predecessors  in 
the  oflSce  of  distributor  of  stamps,  when  he  used  to  travel  round 
the  country  collecting  and  bringing  home  the  money  due  to 
Government  in  gold,  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  mention, 
for  the  sake  of  my  friends,  was  deposited  in  the  cell  or  iron  closet 
under  the  west  window,  which  still  exists,  with  the  iron  doors 
that  guarded  the  property.  This,  of  course,  was  before  the  time 
of  bills  and  notes.  The  two  sons  of  this  person  had  no  doubt 
been  led  by  the  knowledge  of  their  father  to  take  more  delight 
in  scholarship,  and  had  been  accustomed,  in  their  own  minds, 
to  take  a  wider  view  of  social  interests,  than  was  usual  among 
their  associates.  The  premature  death  of  this  gallant  young 
man  was  much  lamented,  and  as  an  attendant  upon  the  funeral, 
I  myself  witnessed  the  ceremony,  and  the  effect  of  it  as  described 
in  the  poems,  *  Tradition  tells  that  in  Eliza's  golden  days,'  '  A 
knight  came  on  a  war-horse,'  *  The  house  is  gone.'  The  pillars 
of  the  gateway  in  front  of  the  mansion  remained  when  we  first 
took  up  our  abode  at  Grasmere.  Two  or  three  cottages  still 
remain  which  are  called  Nott  Houses,  from  the  name  of  the 
gentleman  (I  have  called  him  a  knight)  concerning  whom  these 
traditions  survive.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Knott  family, 
formerly  considerable  proprietors  in  the  district.  What  follows 
in  the  discourse  of  the  *  Wanderer,'  upon  the  changes  he  had 
witnessed  in  rural  life  by  the  introduction  of  machinery,  is  truly 
described  from  what  I  myself  saw  during  my  boyhood  and  early 
youth,  and  from  what  was  often  told  me  by  persons  of  this  humble 
calling.  Happily,  most  happily,  for  these  mountains,  the  mis- 
chief was  diverted  from  the  banks  of  their  beautiful  streams,  and 
transferred  to  open  and  flat  counties  abounding  in  coal,  where 
the  agency  of  steam  was  found  much  more  effectual  for  carrying 
on  those  demoralising  works.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  inven- 
tion, long  before  the  present  time,  every  torrent  and  river  in  this 
district  would  have  had  its  factory,  large  and  populous  in  pro- 
portion to  the  power  of  the  water  that  could  there  be  commanded. 
Parliament  has  interfered  to  prevent  the  night-work  which  was 
carried  on  in  these  mills  as  actively  as  during  the  day-time,  and 
by  necessity,. still  more  perniciously;  a  sad  disgrace  to  the  pro- 
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prietors  aod  to  the  nnlion  which  could  bo  long  tolerate  such  uii- 
iturel  proceedings. 
RevicrnDg,  at  Ibis  late  period,  1843,  what  I  put  into  the 
:tb8  of  my  interlocutors  a  few  years  after  the  commence- 
,t  of  the  century,  I  grieve  that  ao  little  progresa  has  been 
made  in  diminishing  the  evils  deplored,  or  promoting  the  benefits 
r  education  which  the  '  Wanderer'  anticipates.  The  results  of 
ird  Ashley's  labours  to  defer  the  time  when  children  might 
ly  be  allowed  to  work  in  factories,  and  his  endeavours  to 
further  limit  the  hours  of  permitted  labour,  have  fallen  far 
of  his  own  humane  wishes,  and  of  those  of  every  benevolent 
and  right-minded  man  who  has  carefully  attended  to  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  in  the  present  session  of  Parliament  (1843)  Sir  James 
attempt  to  establish  a  course  of  religious  education 
long  the  children  employed  in  factories  has  been  abandoned, 
consequence  of  what  might  easily  have  been  foreseen,  the 
lement  and  turbulent  opposition  of  the  Dissenters;  so  that 
many  years  to  come  it  may  be  thought  expedient  to  leave  the 
ions  instruction  of  children  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
rral  denominations  of  Christians  in  the  Island,  each  body  to 
work  according  to  its  own  means  and  in  its  own  way.  Such  is 
my  own  confidence,  a  confidence  I  sbai-e  with  many  others  of 
my  most  valued  friends,  in  the  superior  advantages,  both  re- 
ligioaa  und  social,  which  attend  a  course  of  instruction  presided 
orer  and  guided  by  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  I 
have  no  doaht,  that  if  but  once  its  members,  lay  and  clerical, 
wmo  duly  sensible  of  those  benefits,  their  Church  would  daily 
gain  ground,  and  rapidly,  npon  every  shape  and  fashion  of  Dia- 
wot;  and  in  that  case,  a  great  majority  in  Parliament  being 
senaiblfl  of  these  benefits,  the  ministers  of  the  country  might  be 
emboldened,  were  it  necessary,  to  apply  funds  of  the  State  to  the 
support  of  education  on  church  principles.  Before  I  conclude, 
I  cannot  forbear  noticing  the  strenuous  efforts  made  at  this  time 
in  Parliament  by  ao  many  persons  to  extend  manufacturing  and 
rouuDerctal  industry  at  the  expense  of  agricultural,  though  we 
have  recently  hod  abundant  proofs  that  the  apprehensions  ez- 
praaaed  by  the  '  Wanderer'  were  not  groundless. 
'  I  spulio  of  miscUiof  by  the  wise  diffiiaed. 
'With  gladness  tltinking  Ibat  the  more  it  spreads 
The  licnlUiicr,  tho  aeuurer  we  bccomu: 
wliich  u  moment  may  de&lroj- '.' 
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The  Chartists  are  well  aware  of  this  possibility,  and  cling  to 
it  with  an  ardour  and  perseverance  which  nothing  bat  wiser  and 
more  brotherly  dealing  towards  the  many  on  the  part  of  the 
wealthy  few  can  moderate  or  remove. 

Book  IX.,  towards  conclusion. 

'  While  &om  the  grassy  mountain's  open  side 
We  gazed.' 

The  point  here  fixed  upon  in  my  imagination  is  halfway  up 
the  northern  side  of  Loughrigg  Fell,  from  which  the  *  Pastor* 
and  his  companions  are  supposed  to  look  upwards  to  the  sky 
and  mountain-tops,  and  round  the  Yale,  with  the  Lake  lying 
immediately  beneath  them. 

*  But  turned,  not  without  welcome  promise  given 
That  he  would  share  the  pleasures  and  pursuits 
Of  yet  another  Summer's  day,  consumed 
In  wandering  with  us.' 

When  I  reported  this  promise  of  the  '  Solitary,'  and  long  after,, 
it  was  my  wish,  and  I  might  say  intention,  that  we  should 
resume  our  wanderings  and  pass  the  borders  into  his  native 
country,  where,  as  I  hoped,  he  might  witness,  in  the  society  of 
the  ^  Wanderer,'  some  religious  ceremony — a  sacrament  say,  in 
the  open  fields,  or  a  preaching  among  the  mountains,  which,  by 
recalling  to  his  mind  the  days  of  his  early  childhood,  when  he 
had  been  present  on  such  occasions  in  company  with  his  parents 
and  nearest  kindred,  might  have  dissolved  his  heart  into  ten* 
derness,  and  so  done  more  towards  restoring  the  Christian  faith 
in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and,  with  that,  contentedness 
and  even  cheerfulness  ofmiud,  than  all  that  the  'Wanderer' 
and  '  Pastor'  by  their  several  effusions  and  addresses  had  been 
enabled  to  effect.  An  issue  like  this  was  in  my  intentions,  but 
alas! 

*  mid  the  wreck  of  is  and  was, 

Things  incomplete  and  purposes  betrayed 
Make  sadder  transits  o'er  tliought's  optic  glass 
Than  noblest  objects  utterly  decayed.' 

Bydal  Mount,  June  24.  1848. 
St  John  Baptist  Day. 

Of  the  'Church'  in  the  'Excursion'  (Book  v.)  we  find  this 
additional  morsel  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Frederick  Bentinck  {Me- 
moirs, i.  156) :  '  The  Church  is  a  very  ancient  structure ;  some 
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K>Dfl  now  propose  to  ceil  it,  n  project  which,  aB  a  matter  of 
|8te  snd  feeViog,  I  atterly  disapprove.  At  preaeat,  it  is  open  to 
fell  niftera,  niiil  is  accordingly  spncious.  and  has  a  venerable 
favourahle,  when  one  first  enters,  to  devotional 
nprt-ssions.'  ^ 

514,   77ie  AriitocracJf  of  Nature. 
-'  umch  did  lie  see  of  men.'  ['  Excursion,'  Book  i.  I,  itil.  j 
At  tbfi  risk  of  giving  a  shock  to  the  prejadices  of  artificial 
wielij,  I  have  ever  been  ready  to  pay  homage  to  tho  aristo- 
tneyof  Dataro;  under  a  conviction  that  vigorous  lininan-huarted- 
nem  is  the  constituent  principle  of  trno  taste.      It  may  still, 
however,  be  satisfactory  to  have  prose  testimony  how  far  a  Cha- 
»licter,  employed  for  purposes  of  imagination,  is  founded  upon 
fceneral  fact.     I,  therefore,  subjoio  an  extract  from  an  author 
Kfao  bad  opportunities  of  being  well  acqualntod  with  a  class  of 
Tben,  from  whom  my  own  personal  knowledge  emboldened  me  to 
dmw  this  portrait. 

'  We  learn  from  Ciesar  and  other  Roman  Writers,  that  tba 

(tnTclling  merchants  who  frequented  Oaul  and  other  barbarous 

matrics,  either  newly  conqaered  by  the  Roman  arms,  or  bor- 

1  the  Roman  conquests,  were  ever  the  Gret  to  make  the 

ihsbiUiDta  of  those   countries  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 

toman  modes  of  life,  and  to  inspire  them  with  an  inclination  to 

Uluw  the  Roman  fashions,  and  to  enjoy  Roman  conveniences. 

in  North  America,  travelling  merchants  from  the  settlements 

luTO  done  and  continue  to  do  much  more  towards  civihsing  the 

Indian  natives,  than  all  the  missionaries.  Papist  or  Protestant, 

vho  have  ever  been  sent  among  them. 

*  It  is  fartht-r  to  be  observed,  for  the  credit  of  this  most  nse- 
fnl  gIass  of  men,  that  they  commonly  coutvibnte,  by  their  per- 
sonal manners,  no  loss  than  by  the  sule  of  their  wares,  to  the 
rcfincmetit  of  the  people  among  whom  tbey  travel.  Their  deal- 
ings form  them  to  great  quickness  of  wit  and  acuteness  of  judg- 
ment. Having  constant  occasion  to  recommend  themselves  and 
their  goods,  they  acquire  h.ibit3  of  the  most  obliging  attention, 
ud  the  roost  insinuating  address.  As  in  their  peregrinations 
tbey  have  opportunity  of  contemplating  the  manners  of  varions 
mm  utd  various  cities,  they  become  eminently  skilled  in  the 
Jnumrlad^  of  tho  world.     At  they  ua/itkr,  e<uk  atone,  through 
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thinly-inJiahited  districts  they  form  habits  of  reflection  and  of  sub- 
lime  contemplation.  With  all  these  qualifications,  no  wonder 
that  they  should  often  be,  in  remote  parts  of  the  country,  the 
best  mirrors  of  fashion,  and  censors  of  manners ;  and  should 
contribute  much  to  polish  the  roughness,  and  soften  the  rusti- 
city of  our  peasantry.  It  is  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  years 
since  a  young  man  going  from  any  part  of  Scotland  to  England, 
of  purpose  to  carry  the  pack,  was  considered  as  going  to  lead 
the  life  and  acquire  the  fortune  of  a  gentleman.  When,  after 
twenty  years'  absence,  in  that  honourable  line  of  employment, 
he  returned  with  his  acquisitions  to  his  native  country,  he  was 
regarded  as  a  gentleman  to  all  intents  and  pui*poses.'  Heron's 
Journey  in  Scotland,  Vol.  i.  p.  89. 

615.  Eternity, 
*  Lost  iu  unsearchable  Eternity !'   ['  Excursion/  Book  iii.  1.  112.] 
Since  this  paragraph  was  composed,  I  have  read  with  so 
much  pleasure,  in  Burnet's  Theoiy  of  the  Earth,  a  passage  ex- 
pressing corresponding  sentiments,  excited  by  objects  of  a  similar 
nature,  that  I  cannot  forbear  to  transcribe  it. 

^  Siquod  vero  Natura  nobis  dedit  spectaculum,  in  hac  tellure, 
vere  gratum,  et  philosopho  dignum,  id  semel  mihi  contigisse  ar- 
bitror ;  cum  ex  celsissima  rupe  speculabundus  ad  oram  maris 
Mediterranei,  hinc  aequor  caeruleum,  illinc  tractus  Alpines  pro- 
spexi;  nihil  quidem  magis  dispar  aut  dissimile,  nee  in  suo  genere, 
magis  egregium  et  singulare.  Hoc  theatrum  ego  facile  praetu- 
lerim  Bomanis  cunctis,  Graecisve ;  atque  id  quod  natura  hie 
spectandum  exhibet,  scenicis  ludis  omnibus,  aut  amphitheatri 
certamiuibus.  Nihil  hie  elegans  aut  venustum,  sed  ingens  et 
magnificum,  et  quod  placet  magnitudine  sua  et  quadam  specie 
immensitatis.  Hinc  intuebar  maris  aequabilem  superficiem,  us- 
que et  usque  diffusam,  quantum  maximum  oculorum  acies  ferri 
potuit ;  illinc  disruptissimam  terrae  faciem,  et  vastas  moles  varie 
elevatas  aut  depressas,  erectas,  propendentes,  reclinatas,  coacer- 
vatas,  omni  situ  inaequali  et  turbido.  Placuit,  ex  hac  parte, 
Naturae  unitas  et  simplicitas,  et  inexhausta  quaedam  planities ; 
ex  altera,  multiformis  confusio  miagnorum  corporum,  et  insanae 
rerum  strages :  quas  cum  intuebar,  non  urbis  alicujus  aut  op- 
pidi,  sed  confracti  mundi  rudera,  ante  oculos  habere  mihi  visus 
fium. 
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'  In  singulis  fere  niontibus  erat  aliquid  insolens  et  mirabilc, 
■ed  pratt  caeteris  miiii  placebat  ilk,  qua  Bedebam,  rupea ;  erat 
KUuma  et  altiasima,  et  quA  terrain  respicicbat,  moUiori  asceiisu 
lltitadiaeni  buaiu  dissimulnbat :  quit  voru  mare,  borrenduui 
pnec«pB,  ct  quasi  ad  pcrpendiculiitu  facta,  iiiatar  parietis.  Prae- 
terea  Eacies  ilia  marina  adei^  erat  laevis  ac  uniformia  (qaod  iu 
raptbas  aliqaaudo  obserrare  licet)  ac  si  scissa  fuissct  11  summo 
*d  imnm,  in  illo  piano ;  vel  lerrae  motu  aliqao,  aut  fulmine. 
dimlsa. 

'  Ima  pars  rapia  erat  cava,  recessusqae  habait,  et  saTseus 
^^  specaa,  euntes  in  Tacnnm  monteni ;  sive  natnrA  prideni  factos, 
^^kSTe  exeaos  mari,  et  undarum  crebris  ictibus  :  In  hoe  enim  cniu 
^^PimpetD  ruebant  et  fragore,  aestuantis  maris  ductus ;  qnos  itornm 
^H  «pamant«8  reddidit  antrum,  et  quasi  ab  imo  ventre  evomuit. 

'  Dextrara  lataa  montis  erat  praernptum,  aspero  aaxo  ct  nndti 
caate ;  sinistrom  non  adeo  neglexernt  Natnra,  arboribiis  ntpotc 
onutam :  ct  prope  podom  inontia  rivus  limpidae  aquae  prorapil ; 
qni  cum  ricinam  vallem  irrigaverat,  lento  motu  serpens,  et  per 
TarioB  maeandros,  quasi  ad  piotraliendam  vitam,  in  magno  mari 
absorptns  anbito  periit.  Deniqae  in  snmmo  vertiuc  promontorii, 
comiaode  eminebat  saxum,  cui  insidebam  cont«uipIabunduR. 
V&le  sngnsta  sedes,  Kege  digna :  Augusta  rupcs,  semper  mibi 
memorMido  t'      P.  89.       Tclliirlg    Tluoria   micra,   dc.     EiVith- 


1J16.  '  0/  Mhsiftiipp!,  or  that  Northern  Stream  ;'  WilHam  fjUbetl. 
[' Escursiou,'  Book  iii.  1.  935.] 
•  A  man  ia  suppoaod  to  improve  by  goinf;  out  into  the  Worhl, 
J  viaiting  Lomhn.  Aititicial  man  does  ;  be  extends  with  his 
^bere ;  bat,  alas  !  that  sphere  is  microscopic  ;  it  is  formed 
vlif  minntiie,  and  he  surrenders  his  genuine  vision  to  the  artist, 
tin  order  to  embrace  it  in  his  ken.  His  bodily  senses  grow 
acute,  even  to  barron  and  inhuman  pruriency ;  while  his  mental 
become  proportionally  obtuse.  The  reverse  is  the  Man  of  Mind  : 
he  who  ia  placed  in  the  sphere  of  Nature  and  of  God,  might  I>e 
a  mock  at  Tattersall'a  aud  Brooks',  and  a  sneer  at  St.  James's  : 
he  wonld  certainly  be  swallowed  alive  by  the  first  I'i:nnv  that 
crowed  him : — But  when  he  walka  along  the  river  of  Amazons : 
nlien  ho  ro&ls  bis  eye  on  the  uurivallod  Andes ;  when  he  mea- 
sares  the  long  and  watered  tuvaunah ;  or  contemplates,  from  a 
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sadden  promontory,  the  distant,  vast  Pacific — and  feels  himself 
a  freeman  in  this  vast  theatre,  and  commanding  each  ready  pro- 
duced fruit  of  this  wilderness,  and  each  progeny  of  this  stream 
— his  exaltation  is  not  less  than  imperial.  He  is  as  gentle,  too, 
as  he  is  great:  his  emotions  of  tenderness  keep  pace  with  his 
eleyation  of  sentiment ;  for  he  says,  ^'  These  were  made  by  a 
good  Being,  who,  unsought  by  me,  placed  me  here  to  enjoy 
them."  He  becomes  at  once  a  child  and  a  king.  His  mind  is 
in  himself;  from  hence  he  argues,  and  from  hence  he  acts,  and 
he  argues  unerringly,  and  acts  magisterially :  his  mind  in  him- 
self is  also  in  his  God ;  and  therefore  he  loves,  and  therefore 
he  soars.' — From  the  notes  upon  *  The  Hurricane,*  a  Poem,  by 
William  Gilbert. 

The  Reader,  I  am  sure,  will  thank  me  for  the  above  quota- 
tion, which,  though  from  a  strange  book,  is  one  of  the  finest 
passages  of  modern  English  prose. 

517.  Ricliard  Baxter. 

'  Tis,  by  comparison,  an  easy  task 
Earth  to  despise/  &c.  ['  Excursion/  Book  iv.  IL 131-2.] 

See,  upon  this  subject,  Baxter's  most  interesting  review  of 
his  own  opinions  and  sentiments  in  the  decline  of  life.  It  may 
be  found  (lately  reprinted)  in  Dr.  Wordsworth's  Ecclesiastical 
Biography. 

518.  Endotcment  of  immortal  Power, 

*  Alas !  the  endowment  of  Immortal  Power/  &c   [*  Excursion/  Ibid.  IL  20O 

et  seqq.] 

This  subject  is  treated  at  length  in  the  Ode  '  Intimations 
of  Immortality.' 

619.  Samuel  Daniel  and  Countess  of  Cumberland.  ['  Excursion/ 

ibid.  1.  326.] 

*  Knowing  the  heart  of  Man  is  set  to  be/  &c. 

The  passage  quoted  from  Daniel  is  taken  from  a  poem  ad- 
dressed to  the  Lady  Margaret,  Countess  of  Cumberland,  and  the 
two  last  lines,  printed  in  Italics,  are  by  him  translated  from 
Seneca.  The  whole  Poem  is  very  beautiful.  I  will  transcribe 
four  stanzas  from  it,  as  they  contain  an  admirable  picture  of  the 
state  of  a  wise  Man's  mind  in  a  time  of  public  commotion. 
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*  Nor  is  he  moved  with  all  the  thunder-cracks 
Of  tyrants'  tlireats,  or  with  the  suiiy  brow 
Of  Power,  that  proudly  sits  on  others  crimes; 
Charged  with  more  crying  sins  than  those  he  checks. 
The  storms  of  sad  conifusiou  that  may  grow 
Up  in  the  present  for  the  coming  times, 
Appal  not  him ;  that  hath  no  side  at  all. 
But  of  liimself,  and  knows  the  worst  can  fall. 

Although  his  heart  (so  near  allied  to  earth) 
Cannot  but  pity  tlie  perplexed  state 
Of  troublous  and  distressed  mortality, 
Tliat  thus  make  way  unto  the  ugly  birth 
Of  their  own  sorrows,  and  do  still  beget 
Affliction  upon  ImbeciUty ; 
Yet  seeing  thus  the  course  of  things  must  run. 
He  looks  thereon  not  strange,  but  as  foredone. 

And  whilst  distraught  ambition  compasses, 
And  is  encompassed,  while  as  craft  deceives, 
And  is  deceived :  whilst  man  doth  ransack  man, 
And  builds  on  blood,  and  rises  by  distress ; 
And  th'  Inheritance  of  desolation  leaves 
To  great-expecting  hopes :  He  looks  thereon, 
As  from  the  shore  of  peace,  with  unwct  eye. 
And  bears  no  venture  in  Impiety. 

Thus,  Lady,  fai*es  that  man  tliat  hatli  prepared 
A  rest  for  his  desire ;  and  sees  all  things 
Beneath  him ;  and  hath  leurned  tliis  book  of  man. 
Full  of  the  notes  of  frailty ;  and  compared 
The  best  of  glory  with  her  sufferings  : 
By  whom,  I  see,  you  labour  all  yon  can 
To  plant  your  heart !  and  set  your  thoughts  as  near 
His  glorious  mansion  as  your  powers  can  bear.' 

520.  Spires. 

*  And  spires  whose  *'  silent  linger  points  to  Heaven." '  ['  Excursion,' 

Bookvi.  1.  10.] 

An  instinctive  taste  teaches  men  to  build  their  churches  in 
flat  countries  with  spire-steeples^  which  as  they  cannot  be  re- 
ferred to  any  other  object,  point  as  with  silent  finger  to  the  sky 
and  starSy  and  sometimes,  when  they  reflect  the  brazen  light  of 
a  rich  though  rainy  sunset,  appear  like  a  pyramid  of  flame  burn- 
ing heaven-ward.  See  *  The  Friend/  by  S.  T.  Coleridge,  No. 
14,  p.  223. 


if 
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521.  Sycamores. 

*  That  sycamore  which  annually  holds 
Within  its  shade  as  in  a  stately  tent'  ['  Excursion/  Book  vii.  U.  622-^3.] 

*  This  sycamore  oft  musical  with  Bees ; 
Such  tents  the  Patriarch  loved.'  S.  T.  Coleridge. 

622.  The  Transitory. 
'  Perish  the  roses  and  tlie  flowers  of  Kings.'   [*  Excursion/  Book  yii.  1.  UOO.] 

The  ^  Transit  glolria  mnndi'  is  finely  expressed  in  the  Intro- 
daction  to  the  Foundation-charters  of  some  of  the  ancient  Abbeys. 
Some  expressions  here  used  are  taken  from  that  of  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Mary's,  Fumess,  the  translation  of  which  is  as  follows : . 

*  Considering  every  day  the  uncertainty  of  life,  that  the  roses 
and  flowers  of  Kings,  Emperors,  and  Dukes,  and  the  crowns  and 
palms  of  all  the  great,  wither  and  decay ;  and  that  all  things, 
with  an  uninterrupted  course,  tend  to  dissolution  and  death :  I 
therefore,'  &c. 

523.  Dyer  and  '  The  Fleece.' 
*  Earth  has  lent 


Her  waters,  Air  her  breezes.'   [*  Excursion/  Book  viii.  IL  112-*}.] 

In  treating  this  subject,  it  was  impossible  not  to  recollect, 
with  gratitude,  the  pleasing  picture,  which,  in  his  Poem  of  the 
Fleece,  the  excellent  and  amiable  Dyer  has  given  of  the  influ- 
ences of  manufacturing  industry  upon  the  face  of  this  Island. 
He  wrote  at  a  time  when  machinery  was  first  beginning  to  be 
introduced,  and  his  benevolent  heart  prompted  him  to  augur 
from  it  nothing  but  good.  Truth  has  compelled  me  to  dwell 
upon  the  baneful  effects  arising  out  of  an  ill-regulated  and  ex- 
cessive application  of  powers  so  admirable  in  themselves. 

524.  Dr.  Bell. 

*  Binding  herself  by  Statute.'   ['  Excursion,'  Book  ix.  1.  300.] 

The  discovery  of  Dr.  Bell  affords  marvellous  facilities  for 
carrying  this  into  effect ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  overrate  the 
benefit  which  might  accrue  to  humanity  from  the  universal  appli- 
cation of  this  simple  engine  under  an  enlightened  and  conscien- 
tious government. 
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NOTE. 


On  this  division  of  the  Prose,  the  Reader  may  see  oor  "PreUce,  VoL  I.    G. 


pi.  AuU}bio$raphical  Memoranda  dtctaled  hij  William  W<jyd»- 
Korth,  P.L.,  at  Rydal  Mount,  Norein,ber  1847. 

I  WAB  born  at  Cockermouth,  in  Cnmberknd,  on  April  7tli,  1770, 
the  second  Bon  of  John  Wordsworth,  attorney- at- law,  as  lawyers 
of  this  class  were  then  called,  and  law-agent  to  Sir  James  Low- 
ther,  afterwards  Eaii  of  Lonsdale.  My  mother  was  Anne,  only 
daughter  of  William  C'ookaon,  mercer,  of  Penrith,  and  of  Doru- 
Uiy,  bora  Crockuuthorp,  of  tho  ancient  family  of  that  name,  who 
from  the  times  of  Edward  the  Third  bad  lived  in  Newbiggen 
■Hall.  Westmoreland.  My  grandfather  was  the  first  of  the  name 
of  Wordsworth  who  came  into  Westmoreland,  where  he  pnrchased 
the  Bmoll  estate  of  Sockbridge.  He  was  descended  from  a  family 
who  had  been  settled  at  Feniston  in  Yorkshire,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Don,  probably  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  Their  names 
appear  on  different  occasions  in  all  tho  transactions,  personal 
and  public,  connected  with  that  parish ;  and  I  possess,  throngb 
the  kindness  of  Col.  Beaumont,  an  almery  made  in  1S25,  at  the 
expense  of  a  William  Wordsworth,  as  is  expressed  in  a  Latin 
inscription*  carved  upon  it,  which  carries  tho  pedigree  of  the 
tuaily  back  four  generations  from  himself. 

Tho  time  of  my  infancy  and  early  boyhood  was  passed  partly 
Cockermoutli,  and  partly  with  my  mother's  parents  at  Peu- 
whcre  my  mother,  in  the  year  1778,  died  of  a  decline, 
brooght  on  by  a  cold,  the  consequence  of  being  pnt,  at  a  friend's 
hoas«  in  London,  in  what  used  to  be  called  '  a  best  bedroom.' 
My  father  never  recovered  his  usual  cbeerfulnesa  of  mind  after 
UiLH  loss,  and  died  when  I  was  in  my  fourteenth  year,  a  school- 
boy, just  returned  from  Hawkshead,  whither  I  had  been  sent 
wilh  my  elder  brother  Kichard,  in  my  ninth  year. 

I  romember  my  mother  only  in  some  few  situations,  one  of 
which  was  her  pinning  a  nosegay  to  ray  breast  when  I  was  going 

*  Tba  uri^ual  it  m  fullovs,  «ome  of  tlie  abbreTiatioDs  being  e^uid^d :  '  Hih; 
orca.ruftiT  mso  Douim  wtccm  ei  BUMno  WiJ.LEi.y:  WouuKEnonia  nui  W. 
fn.  ion.  ni_W.  ni..  Nic«.  tmi  Euzumu  ra.i*E  ii  nsuzma  \V.  Pnocron  pb 

PUTBTtm  qCORim  4M111BUB  FBOPITlBTint  DlCB.' 

On  the  ftlnwij  art)  ctLniid  the  letlera  '  I.B.  B.' luiil 'll. ;'  also  tbc  oinblvm  ol 
Uw  lUijr  Trini^. 

For  imtlUT  inlomialioD  concemiDg  this  oak  prcsp,  Bee  Mr.  Hantvr'ii  popw  <■> 
Gnlttma*'*  ilagazine  lot  J11I7, 105*},  p.  i3. 


inscT 
I       liToaj 
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to  say  the  catechism  in  the  church,  as  was  cnstomary  before 
Easter.^  I  remember  also  telling  her  on  one  week  day  that  I 
had  been  at  church,  for  our  school  stood  in  the  churchyard,  and 
we  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  what  was  going  on  there. 
The  occasion  was,  a  woman  doing  penance  in  the  church  in  a 
white  sheet.  My  mother  commended  my  having  been  present, 
expressing  a  hope  that  I  should  remember  the  circumstance 
for  the  rest  of  my  life.  *  But,'  said  I,  *  Mama,  they  did  not  give 
me  a  penny,  as  I  had  been  told  they  would.*  '  Oh,'  said  she, 
recanting  her  praises,  *  if  that  was  your  motive,  you  were  very 
properly  disappointed.' 

My  last  impression  was  having  a  glimpse  of  her  on  passing 
the  door  of  her  bedroom  during  her  last  illness,  when  she  was 
reclining  in  her  easy  chair.  An  intimate  friend  of  hers.  Miss 
Hamilton  by  name,  who  was  used  to  visit  her  at  Cockermouth, 
told  me  that  she  once  said  to  her,  that  the  only  one  of  her  five 
children  about  whose  future  life  she  was  anxious,  was  William ; 
and  he,  she  said,  would  be  remarkable  either  for  good  or  for  evil. 
The  cause  of  this  was,  that  I  was  of  a  stiff,  moody,  and  violent 
temper ;  so  much  so  that  I  remember  going  once  into  the  attics 
of  my  grandfather's  house  at  Penrith,  upon  some  indignity  having 
been  put  upon  me,  with  an  intention  of  destroying  myself  with 
one  of  the  foils  which  I  knew  was  kept  there.  I  took  the  foil  in 
hand,  but  my  heart  failed.  Upon  another  occasion,  while  I  was 
at  my  grandfather's  house  at  Penrith,  along  with  my  eldest 
brother,  Richard,  we  were  whipping  tops  together  in  the  large 
drawing-room,  on  which  the  carpet  was  only  laid  down  upon  par- 
ticular occasions.  The  walls  were  hung  round  with  family  pic- 
tures, and  I  said  to  my  brother,  *Dare  you  strike  your  whip 
through  that  old  lady's  petticoat  ?'  He  replied,  *  No,  I  won't.' 
*  Then,'  said  I,  *  here  goes ;'  and  I  struck  my  lash  through  her 
hooped  petticoat,  for  which  no  doubt,  though  I  have  forgotten 
it,  I  was  properly  punished.  But  possibly,  from  some  want  of 
judgment  in  punishments  inflicted,  I  had  become  perverse  and 
obstinate  in  defying  chastisement,  and  rather  proud  of  it  than 
otherwise. 

Of  my  earliest  days  at  school  I  have  little  to  say,  but  that 
they  were  very  happy  ones,  chiefly  because  I  was  left  at  liberty, 
then  and  in  the  vacations,  to  read  whatever  books  I  liked.    For 

*  See  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets,  Pari  m.  Sonnet  zziL  *  On  Catechising.* 
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naple,  I  read  all  Fielding's  works,  Don  Quixote,  Gil  Bias,  and 
my  part  of  Swift  that  I  liked ;  GuUiter's  TraveU,  and  the  Tale 
f  the  Tub,  being  both  much  to  mj  taste.  I  was  very  mach  in- 
Itbted  to  oDe  of  the  neherB  of  Hawkshead  School,  by  name 
,  who  taagbt  mo  more  of  Latin  in  a  fortnight  than  I  had 
lairnt  daring  two  preceding  years  at  the  school  of  Cockermouth. 

IUoforttinately  for  mo  this  excellent  master  left  our  school,  and 
wettt  to  StaGTurd,  where  ho  taught  for  many  years,  It  may  be 
bcrliapB  na  well  to  mention,  that  the  first  verses  which  I  wrote 
•ere  a  task  impoaed  by  my  master ;  the  subject, '  The  Summer 
Vftcatioii;'  and  of  my  owii  accord  I  added  others  npou  'Return 
b  School.'  There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  either  poem  ;  bnt 
tme  called  opon,  among  other  scholars,  to  write  verses  apon 
the  complotiou  of  the  second  centenary  from  the  foundation  of 
the  school  in  1585,  by  Archbishop  Sandys.  Those  verses  were 
mach  admired,  far  more  than  they  deserved,  for  they  were  bat 
a  tame  imitation  of  Pope's  versification,  and  a  little  in  his  style. 
Tbis  exercise,  however,  put  it  into  my  head  to  compose  verses 
from  the  impulse  of  my  own  mind,  and  I  nroto,  while  yet  a 
sdioolboy,  a  long  poem  runnuig  upon  my  own  adventures,  and 
the  scenery  of  the  country  in  which  I  was  brought  up.  The 
oaly  part  of  that  poem  which  has  been  preserved  is  the  conclusiou 
of  it,  which  stands  at  the  begiDoing  of  my  collected  Poems 
['Dear  native  regions,'  Jtc.]. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1787,  I  was  sent  to  St.  John's 
^HCollege,  Cambridge,  of  which  my  uncle.  Dr.  Cookson,  had  boeu 
^^h  fellow.  The  master,  Dr.  Chevallier,  died  very  soon  after;* 
^^■nd,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  time,  his  body,  after  being 
^^placed  in  the  coffin,  was  removed  to  the  hall  of  the  college,  and 
the  pall,  spreml  over  the  cofBn,  was  stuck  over  by  copies  of 
,  Terses,  English  or  Latin,  the  composition  of  the  students  of  St. 
f  John's.  My  ancle  seemed  mortified  when  apon  inquiry  he 
nt  that  none  of  these  vorsea  were  from  my  pen,  '  because,' 
1  he,  '  it  would  have  been  a  fair  opportunity  for  distinguishing 
self."  I  did  not,  however,  regret  that  I  had  been  silent  on 
bis  occasion,  as  lyelt  no  interest  in  the  deceased  person,  with 
1 1  had  had  no  intercourse,  and  whom  I  had  never  seen  but 
lag  bis  walks  in  the  college  grounds. 

^Micn  at  school,  i,  with  the  other  boys  of  the  same  stutidiug, 
•  Ht  w«s  aucceeded  bj  Dr.  Cmveu  lu  1789. 
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was  put  upon  reading  the  first  six  books  of  Enclid,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  fifth;  and  also  in  algebra  I  learnt  simple  and 
quadratic  equations;  and  this  was  for  me  nnlacky,  because  I 
had  a  full  twelvemonth's  start  of  the  freshmen  of  my  year,  and 
accordipgly  got  into  rather  an  idle  way ;  reading  nothing  but 
classic  authors  according  to  my  fancy,  and  Italian  poetry.  My 
Italian  master  was  named  Isola,  and  had  been  well  acquainted 
with  Gray  the  poet.  As  I  took  to  these  studies  with  much  in- 
terest, he  was  proud  of  the  progress  I  made.  Under  his  correc- 
tion I  translated  the  Vision  ofMirzay  and  two  or  three  other 
papers  of  the  Spectator,  into  Italian.  In  the  month  of  August, 
1790, 1  set  oflFfor  the  Continent,  in  companionship  with  Bobert 
Jones,  a  Welshman,  a  fellow-collegian.  We  went  staff  in  hand, 
without  knapsacks,  and  carrying  each  his  needments  tied  up  in 
a  pocket  handkerchief,  with  about  twenty  pounds  apiece  in  our 
pockets.  We  crossed  from  Dover  and  landed  at  Calais  on  the 
eve  of  the  day  when  the  king  was  to  swear  fidelity  to  the  new 
constitution  :  an  event  which  was  solemnised  with  due  pomp  at 
Calais.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day  we  started,  and  slept  at 
Ardres.  For  what  seemed  best  to  me  worth  recording  in  this 
tour,  see  the  *Poem  of  my  own  Life.'* 

After  taking  my  degree  in  January,  1791, 1  went  to  London^ 
stayed  there  some  time,  and  then  visited  my  friend  Jones,  who 
resided  in  the  Vale  of  Clwydd,  North  Wales.  Along  with  him 
I  made  a  pedestrian  tour  through  North  Wales,  for  which  also 
see  the  Poem.t 

In  the  autumn  of  1791 1  went  to  Paris,  where  I  stayed  some 
little  time,  and  then  went  to  Orleans,  with  a  view  of  being  out 
of  the  way  of  my  own  countrymen,  that  I  might  learn  to  speak 
the  language  fluently.  At  Orleans,  and  Blois,  and  Paris,  on 
my  return,  I  passed  fifteen  or  sixteen  months.!  It  was  a  stir- 
ring time.  The  king  was  dethroned  when  I  was  at  Blois,  and 
the  massacres  of  September  took  place  when  I  was  at  Orleans. 
But  for  these  matters  see  also  the  Poem.  I  came  home  before 
the  execution  of  the  king,  and  passed  the  subsequent  time 
among  my  friends  in  London  and  elsewhere,  till  I  settled  with 
my  only  sister  at  Bacedown  in  Dorsetshire,  in  the  year  1796. 

^  Prelude,  book  vi.  f  Ibid,  book  xiy. 

X  This  is  not  quite  correct ;  the  time  of  his  absence  did  not  exceed  thirteen 
months. 
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Hero  we  wore  vitiitod  by  Mr.  Coleridge,  then  residing  at 
■Bristol;  and  for  tlie  Bake  of  being  near  biiu  when  he  bad  re- 
moved to  Netber-Stowey,  in  Somersetshire,  we  removed  to  Al- 
foxden,  three  miles  from  that  place.     This  was  a  very  pleasant 
Ktid  prodnctive  time  of  my  life.     Coleridge,  my  sister,  and  I,  set 
off  OD  a  toor  to  Linton  and  other  places  in  Devonehiro ;  and  in 
order  to  defray  his  part  of  the  expense,  Coleridge  on  tbo  same 
»ftemoDn  commenced  bis  poem  of  tbc  '  Ancient  Mariner ;'  in 
^briiich  I  was  to  have  borne  my  part,   and  a  few  verses  were 
^■iritt^in  by  me,  and  some  assistance  given  in  planning  the  poem; 
^Hot  our  styles  agreed  bo  litbli.-,  that  I  withdrew  from  the  con- 
^Hcro,  and  he  finished  it  himself. 

^H     Id  the  course  of  that  spring  I  composed  many  poems,  most 
^nlwhich  w«r«  printed  at  Bristol,  in  one  volume,  by  my  fi-iend 
Joseph  Cottle,  along  with  Coleridge's  '  Ancient  Mariner,'  and 
two  or  tUreo  other  of  his  pieces. 

lu  the  autumn  of  1798,  Mr,  Colondge,  a  friend  of  his  Mr. 
!bester,  my  sister,  and  I,  crossed  from  Yoi-mouth  to  Hamburgh, 
ibore  we  remained  n  few  days,  and  saw.  several  times,  Klopstock 
e  poet.  Mr.  Coleridge  and  bis  friend  wc-ut  to  Ratzburg,  in  the 
'  north  ofGermanj,  and  my  sister  and  I  preferred  going  south- 
ward ;  and  for  the  sake  of  cheapness,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Uartz  Mountains,  we  spent  the  winter  at  tbe  old  imperial 
tity  of  Goslar.  The  winter  was  perisbingly  cold — the  coldest  of 
this  century ;  and  tbe  good  people  with  whom  we  lodged  told  mc 
one  morning,  that  they  expected  to  fiud  me  frozen  to  death,  my 

K>  aleeping  room  being  immediately  over  an  archway.  How- 
,  iieitber  my  sister  nor  I  took  any  harm. 
IVe  returned  to  England  in  the  following  spring,  and  went 
isit  onr  friends  the  Hntcbinsons,  at  Sockbum-on-Toes,  in 
county  of  Durham,  with  whom  we  i-emuined  till  the  19th  of 
Mnber.  We  then  came,  on  St.  Thomas's  Day,  the  2Ist,  to 
lall  cottage  at  Town-End,  Grasmore,  which,  in  the  course  of 

a  toor  some  months  previously  with  Air.  Coleridge,  I  hod  been 
II  pleaaed  with,  and  had  hired.  This  we  furnished  for  about  a 
^Bttndrod  pounds,  which  sum  had  como  to  my  sister  by  a  legacy 
^Hom  her  uncle  Crackanthorp. 

^V^    I  fell  to  composition  immediately,  and  published,  iu  1800, 
^Hbo  second  volume  of  the  '  Lyrical  Ballads.' 
^H     In  tbe  year  160'2  I  married  Mary  Hutchinson,  at  Brompton, 
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ar  Scarborough,  to  which  part  of  the  country  the  family  had 

moved  from  Sockbum.    We  had  known  each  other  from  child- 

ood,  and  had  practised  reading  and  spelling  under  the  same  old 

iame  at  Penrith,  a  remarkable  personage,  who  had  tanght  three 

generations,  of  the  upper  classes  principally,  of  the  town  of 

Penrith  and  its  neighbourhood. 

'  After  our  marriage  we  dwelt,  together  with  our  sister,  at 
Town-End,  where  three  of  our  children  were  bom.  In  the 
spring  of  1808,  the  increase  of  our  family  caused  us  to  remove 
to  a  larger  house,  then  just  built,  Allan  Bank,  in  the  same  vale ; 
where  our  two  younger  children  were  bom,  and  who  died  at  the 
rectory,  the  house  we  afterwards  occupied  for  two  years.  They 
died  in  1812,  and  in  1818  we  came  to  Bydal  Mount,  where  we 
have  since  lived  with  no  further  sorrow  till  1886,  when  my  sister 
became  a  confirmed  invalid,  and  our  sister  Sarah  Hutchinson 
died.     She  lived  altemately  with  her  brother  and  with  us.* 

2.  Hw  Schoolmistress,  Mrs.  Anne  Birkett,  Penrith. 

*  The  old  dame  did  not  affect  to  make  theologians,  or  logi- 
cians, but  she  taught  to  read,  and  she  practised  the  memory, 
often  no  doubt  by  rote;  but  still  the  faculty  was  improved. 
Something  perhaps  she  explained,  and  left  the  rest  to  parents, 
to  masters,  and  to  the  pastor  of  the  parish.'! 

8.  Books  and  Reading. 

*  Do  not  trouble  yourself  with  reading  modern  authors  at  pre- 
sent ;  confine  your  attention  to  ancient  classical  writers ;  make 
yourself  master  of  them;  and  when  you  have  done  that,  yo' 
will  come  down  to  us ;  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  judge  x 
according  to  our  deserts.'! 

4.  Tour  on  the  Continent,  1790. 

LETTER  TO  MISS  WORDSWORTH,  Sept.  6, 1790. 

Sept.  6, 1790,  EeswiU  (a  Bnudl  village  oi 
Lake  of  Constance). 

Mt  peab  Sister, 

My  last  letter  was  addressed  to  you  from  St.  Yalier  an' 
Grande  Chartreuse.    I  have,  since  that  period,  gone  over  \ 

♦  Memoin,  i.  pp.  7-17. 

t  Letter  to  Bey.  H.  J.  Rose  (1828),  Memoirs,  I  38. 

X  Letter  to  a  nephew,  Memoin,  i.  48-9. 
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isiderabl«  tract  of  conntry,  and  I  will  give  yon  a  sketch  of  my 
roBte  aa  far  sb  relates  to  mentioning  plnces  where  I  have  been, 
kfier  I  have  assarud  yoa  that  I  am  in  excellent  health  and  spirits, 
sod  have  bad  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  contrary  during  our 
whole  tour.     My  opirits  have  been  kept  iu  a  perpetual  horty  of 
delight,  by  the  almost  uninterruptod  succession  of  sublime  sad 
beautiful  objects  which  have  passed  before  my  eyes  during  the 
mree  of  the  last  month.      I  vrill  endeavour  to  give  you  some 
\  of  our  route.     It  will  he  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  dwell 
WD  pftrticulttr  scenes,  as  my  paper  would  be  exhausted  before  I 
d  done  with  the  journey  of  two  or  three  days.    On  quitting  the 
Lude  Chartrenae,  where  we  remained  two  days,  contemplating, 
b  increased  pleasure,  its  wonderful  sceuery,  we  passed  through 
bvoy  to  Geneva;  thence,  along  the  Pays  de  Vaud  aide  of  the 
[e,  U}  Villeuenve,  a  small  town  seated  at  its  head.     The  lower 
t  of  the  lake  did  not  afford  us  a  pleasure  equal  to  what  might 
i  been  expected  from  its  celebrity  ;  tbia  owing  partly  to  its 
idtb,  and  partly  to  the  weather,  which  was  one  of  those  hot 
wmy  days  in  which  all  distant  objects  are  veiled  in  a  species 
.  of  bright  obscurity.     But  the  higher  part  of  the  lake  made  ua 
unple  amende :  'tis  true  we  had  some  disagreeable  weather,  but 
the  banks  of  the  water  are  infinitely  more  picturesque,  and,  as  it 
I  much  narrower,   the  landscape  suffered  proportionally  less 
a  that  pale  steam  which  before  almost  entirely  bid  the  oppo- 
i  shore.     From  Villeneuve  we  proceeded  up  the  Rhone  to 
tigny,  wbero  we  left  our  bundles,  and  struck  over  the  moun- 
ina  to  Cliamouny,  and  visited  the  glaciers  of  Savoy.   You  have 
idoabtedly  beard  oftheso  celebrated  scenes,  but  if  you  have 
t  read  about  them,  any  description  which  I  have  room  to  give 
pOQ  tnUEt  be  altogether  inadequate.     After  passing  two  days  in 
e  environs  of  Chamouny,  wo  returned  to  Mortiguy,  and  por- 
Bued  our  mount  up  the  Valais,  along  the  Rbino,  to  Brig.     At 
Brig  we  quitted  the  Valais,  and  passed  the  .\lpa  at  the  Simp- 
loo,   in  order  to  visit  part  of  Italy.     The  impressions  of  tbreo 
heors  of  oar  walk  among  these  Alps  will  never  be  eSaccd.    Prom 
Daomo  d'UasoIa,  a  town  of  Italy  which  lay  in  onr  route,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  lake  of  Locarno,  U>  visit  the  Boromean  Islands,  and 
e  to  Como.     A  more  charming  path  was  scarcely  ever  tra- 
1  OTer.     The  banks  of  many  of  the  Italian  and  Swiss  lakes 
a  to  Bleep  and  rocky  as  not  to  admit  of  roads ;  that  of  Como  la 
VOL.  III. 
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partly  of  this  character.     A  small  foot-path  is  all  the  communi- 
cation by  land  between  one  village  and  another,  on  the  side  along 
which  we  passed,  for  upwards  of  thirty  miles.    We  entered  upon 
this  path  about  noon,  and,  owing  to  the  steepness  of  the  banks, 
were  soon  unmolested  by  the  sun,  which  illuminated  the  woods, 
rocks,  and  villages  of  the  opposite  shore.     The  lake  is  narrow, 
and  the  shadows  of  the  mountains  were  early  thrown  across  it. 
It  was  beautiful  to  watch  them  travelling  up  the  side  of  the 
hills, — for  several  hours  to  remark  one  half  of  a  village  covered 
with  shade,  and  the  other  bright  with  the  strongest  sunshine. 
It  was  with  regret  that  we  passed  every  turn  of  this  charming 
path,  where  every  new  picture  was  purchased  by  the  loss  of 
another  which  we  should  never  have  been  tired  of  gazing  upon. 
The  shores  of  the   lake  consist  of  steeps  covered  with  large, 
sweeping  woods  of  chestnut,  spotted  with  villages  ;   some  cling- 
ing from  the  summits  of  the  advancing  rocks,  and  others  hiding 
themselves  within  their  recesses.     Nor  was  the  surface  of  the 
lake  less  interesting  than  its  shores  ;  half  of  it  glowing  with  the 
richest  green  and  gold,  the  reflection  of  the  illuminated  wood 
and  path,  shaded  with  a  soft  blue  tint.     The  picture  was  still 
further  diversified  by  the  number  of  sails  which  stole  lazily  by 
us  as  we  paused  in  the  wood  above  them.     After  all  this  we  had 
the  moon.     It  was  impossible  not  to  contrast  that  repose,  that 
complacency  of  spirit,  produced  by  these  lovely  scenes,  with  the 
sensations  I  had  experienced  two  or  three  days  before,  in  passing 
the  Alps.     At  the  lake  of  Como,  my  mind  ran  through  a  thou- 
sand dreams  of  happiness,  which  might  be  enjoyed  upon  its 
banks,  if  heightened  by  conversation  and  the  exercise  of  the 
social  affections.     Among  the  more  awful  scenes  of  the  Alps,  I 
had  not  a  thought  of  man,  or  a  single  created  being ;  my  whole 
soul  was  turned  to  Him  who  produced  the  terrible  majesty  be- 
fore me.     But  I  am  too  particular  for  the  limits  of  my  paper. 

We  followed  the  lake  of  Como  to  its  head,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Chiavenna,  where  we  began  to  pass  a  range  of  the  Alps, 
which  brought  us  into  the  country  of  the  Orisons  at  Sovozza. 
From  Sovozza  we  pursued  the  valley  of  Myssen,  in  which  it  is 
situated,  to  its  head ;  passed  Mount  Adula  to  Hinter  Rhine,  a 
small  village  near  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Rhine.  We  pursued 
this  branch  of  the  Rhine  downward  through  the  Grisons  to 
Michenem,  where  we  turned  up  the  other  branch  of  the  same 
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r,  and  following  it  to  Chiamot,  a  small  villajre  near  its  aonrce. 
we  qaitted  the  Grisons,  and  entered  Switzerland  at  the 
J  of  Uraereu,  and  pursued  the  course  of  tho  Rensa  down  to 
■f;  thence  we  proceeded,  pnrtiy  upon  the  lake  and  partly 
bind  the  moantaina  on  its  banks,  to  Lucerne,  and  thence  to 
iurich.     From  Zurich,  along  the  banks  of  the  lake,  wo  con- 
0<m1  our  route  to  Richtenachwyl :  here  we  left  the  lake  to  risit 
the  famous  charuh  and  convent  of  Einaiedeln,  and  thence  to 
Glaris.   But  thia  catalogue  must  be  ahockingly  tedious.    Suffice 
it  to  nay,    that,  after  passing  a  day  in  visiting  the  romantic 
Jley  of  Oinris,  we  proceeded  by  the  lake  of  Wallenstadt  and 
i  canton  of  AppenzelJ   to  the  lake  of  Constance,  where  this 
r  was  begun  nine  days  ago.     From  Constance  we  proceeded 
!  the  banka  of  the  Rhine  to  Schaffhausen,  to  view  the  falls 
If  the  Rhine  there.     Ma<^nificent  as  this  fall  certainly  is,  I  must 
mfeBS  I  was  disnppointed  in  it.    I  had  raised  my  ideas  too  high. 
We  followed  the  Rhine  downward  about  eight  leagues  from 
Sctuffhauaen,  where  we  crossed  it,  and  proceeded  by  Baden  to 
Lnceme.     I  am  at  this  present  moment  (14th  September)  writ- 
faig  at  a  small  village  on  the  road  from  Grindelwald  to  Lanter- 
RiDnen.    By  cnnsuUing  your  maps,  you  will  find  these  villages 
B  the  south-east  part  of  the  canton  of  Berne,  not  far  from  the 
9  of  Thun  and  Brientz.    After  viewing  the  valley  of  Liinter- 
ranneD,  we  shall  have  concluded  our  tour  of  the  more  Alpine 
t  of  Switzerland.     We  proceed  thence  to  Berne,  and  intend, 
ter  making  two  or  three  small  excursions  about  the  lake  of 
mfchatel,  to  go  to  Basle,  a  town  in  Switzerland,  upon  the 
Ifcine.  whence  we  shall,  if  we  find  we  can  afford  it,  take  advan- 
tage of  the  river  down  to  Cologne,  and  so  cross  to  Ostend,  where 
we  shall  take  the  packet  to  Margate.    To-day  la  the  Hth  of  Sep- 
tember;  and  I  hope  we  shall  be  in  England  by  the  10th  of 
toher.     I  have  bad,  during  the  course  of  this  delightful  tour, 
iat  deal  of  nneasiueas  from  an  apprehension  of  your  anxiety 
B  my  account.     I  have  thought  of  you  perpetually  ;  and  never 
9  my  eyes  burst  upon  a  scene  of  particular  loveliness  but  I 
|*e  almost  instantly  wished  that  you  could  for  a  moment  be 
lorted  to  the  place  where  I  stood  to  enjoy  it.     I  have  been 
I  particularly  induced   to  form  thoae   wishes,  because  the 
■oenes  of  Switzerland  have  no  resemblance  to  any  1  have  found 
ia  EngUnd ;    consequently  it  may  probably  never  be  in  your 
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power  to  form  an  idea  of  them.  We  are  now,  as  I  observed 
above,  upon  the  point  of  quitting  these  most  sublime  and  beauti- 
ful parts ;  and  you  cannot  imagine  the  melancholy  regret  which 
I  feel  at  the  idea.  I  am  a  perfect  enthusiast  in  my  admiration 
of  nature  in  all  her  various  forms  ;  and  I  have  looked  upon,  and, 
as  it  were,  conversed  with,  the  objects  which  this  country  has 
presented  to  my  view  so  long,  and  with  such  increasing  pleasure, 
that  the  idea  of  parting  from  them  oppresses  me  with  a  sadness 
similar  to  what  I  have  always  felt  in  quitting  a  beloved  friend. 

There  is  no  reason  to  be  surprised  at  the  strong  attachment 
which  the  Swiss  have  always  shown  to  their  native  country. 
Much  of  it  must  undoubtedly  have  been  owing  to  those  charms 
which  have  already  produced  so  powerful  an  effect  upon  me,  and 
to  which  the  rudest  minds  cannot  possibly  be  indifferent.  Ten 
thousand  times  in  the  course  of  this  tour  have  I  regretted  the 
inability  of  my  memory  to  retain  a  more  strong  impression  of 
the  beautiful  forms  before  me ;  and  again  and  again,  in  quitting 
a  fortunate  station,  have  I  returned  to  it  with  the  most  eager 
avidity,  in  the  hope  of  bearing  away  a  more  lively  picture.  At 
this  moment,  when  many  of  these  landscapes  are  floating  before 
my  mind,  I  feel  a  high  enjoyment  in  reflecting  that  perhaps 
scarcely  a  day  of  my  life  will  pass  in  which  I  shall  not  derive 
some  happiness  from  these  images. 

With  regard  to  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  singu- 
lar country,  the  impressions  which  we  have  had  often  occasion 
to  receive  have  been  unfavourable ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  we  have  had  little  to  do  but  with  innkeepers,  and  those  cor- 
rupted by  perpetual  intercourse  with  strangers.  Had  we  been 
able  to  speak  the  language,  which  is  German,  and  had  we  time 
to  insinuate  ourselves  into  their  cottages,  we  should  probably 
have  had  as  much  occasion  to  admire  the  simplicity  of  their 
lives  as  the  beauties  of  their  country.  My  partiality  to  Switzer- 
land, excited  by  its  natural  charms,  induces  me  to  hope  that  the 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  are  amiable ;  but  at  the  same  time 
I  cannot  help  frequently  comparing  them  with  those  of  the 
French,  and,  as  far  as  I  have  had  opportunity  to  observe,  they 
lose  very  much  by  the  comparison.  We  not  only  found  the 
French  a  much  less  imposing  people,  but  that  politeness  diffused 
through  the  lowest  ranks  had  an  air  so  engaging  that  you  could 
scarce  attribute  it  to  any  other  cause  than  real  benevolence. 
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ing  the  time,  which  was  near  a  month,  that  we  were  in 
EVniDce,  we  had  not  once  to  complain  of  the  smallest  deficiency 
in  coartesy  in  any  person,  much  less  of  any  positive  rndenees. 
^^'e  ha<l  also  perpetnal  occaaion  to  obscrvo  that  cheerfulness  and 
^prightlinesa  for  which  the  French  have  always  been  remarkable. 
~ttit  I  mast  remind  yua  that  we  crossed  at  the  time  when  the 
fcole  nation  was  mad  with  joy  in  consequence  of  the  RcTolutiou. 
tB  was  a  most  interesting  period  to  be  in  France ;  and  we  had 
many  delightful  scenes,  where  the  interest  of  the  picture  was 
o«-ing  solely  to  this  canse.  I  was  also  mnch  pleased  with  what 
I  Baw  of  tbo  Italians  daring  the  short  time  wo  were  among 
We  hod  several  times  occasion  to  observe  a  softness  and 
ee  which  contrasted  strongly  with  the  severe  austereness 
f  th«ir  neighbours  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Alps.  It  was  with 
isure  I  observed,  at  a  small  inn  on  the  lake  ofComo,  the 
last«r  of  it  playing  upon  his  harpsichord,  with  a  large  collection 
if  Italian  music  about  bim.  The  outside  of  the  instrument  was 
nicb  that  it  would  not  mach  have  graced  an  English  drawing- 
room ;  but  the  tones  that  he  drew  from  it  were  by  no  means 
^eontemp  tib  le. 

^^L  But  it  is  time  to  talk  about  England.  When  yon  write  to 
^^By  brothers,  I  must  beg  of  yon  to  give  my  love,  and  tell  them 
jHSftm  sorry  it  has  not  boon  in  my  power  to  write  to  them.  Kit 
'  will  be  sarprised  he  has  not  heard  from  me,  as  we  were  almost 
upon  terms  of  regular  correspondence.  I  had  not  heard  from 
Bichard  for  some  time  before  I  set  out.  I  did  not  call  upon 
'  1  when  I  was  in  London  ;  not  so  much  becanse  wo  were  de- 
mined  to  harry  through  London,  but  because  ho,  as  many  of 
r  friends  at  Cambridge  did,  would  look  upon  our  scheme  as 
]  and  impracticable.  I  expect  great  pleasure,  on  my  return 
\  Ciijnbridge,  in  exulting  over  those  of  my  friends  who  threat- 
I  with  sach  an  accumulation  of  difficulties  as  must  un- 
rabtcully  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  perform  the  tour.  Every 
HDg,  however,  has  succeeded  with  us  far  beyond  my  most 
lae  expectations.  We  have,  it  is  true,  met  with  little 
■  occasionally,  but  far  from  distressing,  and  they  rather 
tditional  resolution  and  spirits.  Wo  have  both  enjoyed 
lent  health ;  and  we  have  been  so  inured  to  walking, 
^  llttt  we  «re  become  almost  insensible  to  fatigne.  W«  havo 
MVenl  timoB  performed  a  journey  of  thirteen  leofrnes  over  thft 
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most  mountainons  parts  of  Switzerland  without  any  more  weari- 
ness than  if  we  had  been  walking  an  hour  in  the  groves  of  Cam- 
bridge. Our  appearance  is  singular ;  and  we  have  often  observed, 
that,  in  passing  through  a  village,  we  have  excited  a  general 
smile.  Our  coats,  which  we  had  made  light  on  purpose  for  the 
journey,  are  of  the  same  piece ;  and  our  manner  of  carrying  our 
bundles,  which  is  upon  our  heads,  with  each  an  oak  stick  in  our 
hands,  contributes  not  a  little  to  that  general  curiosity  which 
we  seem  to  excite.  But  I  find  I  have  again  relapsed  into 
egotism,  and  must  here  entreat  you,  not  only  to  pardon  this 
fault,  but  also  to  make  allowance  for  the  illegible  hand  and  de- 
sultory style  of  this  letter.  It  has  been  written,  as  you  will  see 
by  its  different  shades,  at  many  sittings,  and  is,  in  fact,  the 
produce  of  most  of  the  leisure  which  I  have  had  since  it  was 
begun,  and  is  now  finally  drawing  to  a  conclusion,  it  being  on 
the  16th  of  September.  I  flatter  myself  still  with  the  hope  of 
seeing  you  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  if  it  be  agreeable  to 
my  uncle,  as  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  me  to  be  in  Cam- 
bridge before  the  10th  of  November.  I  shall  be  better  able  to 
judge  whether  I  am  likely  to  enjoy  this  pleasure  in  about  three 
weeks.  I  shall  probably  write  to  you  again  before  I  quit  France ; 
if  not,  most  certainly  immediately  on  my  landing  in  England. 
You  will  remember  me  afiectionately  to  my  uncle  and  aunt :  as 
he  was  acquainted  with  my  giving  up  all  thoughts  of  a  fellow- 
ship, he  may,  perhaps,  not  be  so  much  displeased  at  this  journey. 
I  should  be  sorry  if  I  have  ofiended  him  by  it.  I  hope  my  little 
cousin  is  well.  I  must  now  bid  you  adieu,  with  assuring  you 
that  you  are  perpetually  in  my  thoughts,  and  that 

I  remain. 

Most  aflFectionately  yours, 

W.  Wordsworth. 

On  looking  over  this  letter,  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  be  able 
to  read  half  of  it.     I  must  again  beg  you  to  excuse  me. 

MisB  Wordsworth,  Roy.  Wm.  Cookson's, 

Long  Stretton,  NorfoUs,  L'Angleterre.* 

•  Memoirtf  pp.  67-66. 


'  Yon  will  soe  by  the  diito  of  this  letter  that  I  am  in  Wales, 

End  whnther  yoa  remomber  tho  place  of  Jones's  residence  or  no, 

foa  will  itumeiliutely  conclude  that  I  am  with  him.     I  quitted 

iOndoD  about  three  weeks  ago,  where  my  time  passed  in  a 

I  manner,  somelitnes  whirled  about  by  the  vortex  of  its 

t  Itrenua  inertia,  and  sometimes  thrown  by  the  eddy  into  a  corner 

of  the  Btream,     Think  not,  however,  that  I  had  not  many  plea- 

lant  hours.  .  .  .  My  time  has  been  spent  since  I  reached  Wales 

in  a  very  afjreeable  manner,  und  Jonea  and  I  intend  to  make  a 

tour  tbrongb  its  northern  counties, — on  foot,  as  you  will  easily 

suppose.'* 

6.  Melane/wfi/  of  a  Friend. 

'1  regret  much  not  to  have  been  made  acquainted  with  your 

wish  to  bare  employed  your  vacation  in  a  pedeatrian  tour,  both  on 

■  ^nr  account,  as  it  would  have  contributed  greatly  to  exhilarate 

^nur  spirits,  and  on  mine,  as  we  should  have  gained  much  from 

The  addition  of  your  society.     Such  an  excursion  would  have 

"^fenred  like  an  Aurora  Borealis  to  gild  your  long  Lapland  night 

of  melancholy.'t 

7.  Holy  Orders. 
I^H  About  this  time  Wordsworth  was  urged  by  some  of  bis  re- 
^^Httives  to  take  holy  orders.  Writing  from  Cambridge,  Septem- 
^^Uer  23rd,  to  Matbewa,  he  says :  *  I  quitted  Wales  on  a  summons 
^^Kaom  Mr.  Bobinsou,  a  gentleman  you  most  likely  have  beard  me 
^B  Kpeak  of,  rospecting  my  going  into  orders  and  taking  a  curacy 
^H<at  Harwich ;  which  curacy  be  considered  us  iutruductory  to  the 
^H'living.  I  thought  it  was  best  to.pay  my  respects  to  him  in 
^Hpereon,  to  inform  him  that  I  am  not  of  ago  for  ordination.'^ 

8.    The  French  Revolution :  1792. 

The  borrors  escited  by  the  relation  of  the  events  consequent 

Dpon  the  commencement  of  hostilities  is  general.    Not  but  that 

rre  are  some  men  who  felt  a  gloomy  satisfaction  from  a  mea- 

which  seemed  to  put  the  patriot  army  out  of  a  possibility 

BUccesa.    An  ignominious  flight,  the  massacre  of  their  general, 
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a  dance  performed  with  savage  joy  round  his  burning  body,  the 
murder  of  six  prisoners,  are  events  which  would  have  arrested 
the  attention  of  the  reader  of  the  annals  of  Morocco.' 

He  then  expresses  his  fear  that  the  patriot  army  would  be 
routed  by  the  invaders.  But  'suppose,'  he  adds,  'that  the 
German  army  is  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  what  will  be  the  con- 
sequence ?  It  will  be  impossible  for  it  to  make  any  material 
alterations  in  the  constitution ;  impossible  to  reinstate  the  clergy 
in  its  ancient  guilty  splendour ;  impossible  to  restore  an  exist- 
ence to  the  noblesse  similar  to  that  it  before  enjoyed ;  impossible 
to  add  much  to  the  authority  of  the  king.  Yet  there  are  in 
France  some  (millions?) — I  speak  without  exaggeration — who 
expect  that  this  will  take  place.'* 

9.  Failure  of  Louvefs  Denwiciation  of  Robespierre. 

At  Paris  his  feelings  were  still  more  disturbed  by  the  abor- 
tive issue  of  Louvet's  denunciation  of  Bobespierre :  he  began  to 
forebode  the  commencement  of  the  Reign  of  Terror;  he  was 
paralysed  with  sorrow  and  dismay,  and  stung  with  disappoint- 
ment, that  no  paramount  spirit  had  emerged  to  abash  the  im- 
pious crests  of  the  leaders  of  *  the  atheist  crew,'  and  *  to  quell 
outrage  and  bloody  power,'  and  to  'clear  a  passage  for  just 
government,  and  leave  a  solid  birthright  to  the  state.' f 

10.   Of  inflammatory  Political  Opinions. 

*I  disapprove  of  monarchical  and  aristocratical  governments, 
however  modified.  Hereditary  distinctions,  and  privileged  or- 
ders of  every  species,  I  think,  must  necessarily  counteract  the 
progress  of  human  improvement. '  Hence  it  follows,  that  I  am 
not  among  the  admirers  of  the  British  constitution.  I  conceive 
that  a  more  excellent  system  of  civil  policy  might  be  established 
among  us ;  yet  in  my  ardour  to  attain  the  goal,  I  do  not  forget 
the  nature  of  the  ground  where  the  race  is  to  be  run.  The  de- 
struction of  those  institutions  which  I  condemn  appears  to  me 
to  be  hastening  on  too  rapidly.  I  recoil  from  the  very  idea  of  a 
revolution.  I  am  a  determined  enemy  to  every  species  of  vio- 
lence. I  see  no  connection,  but  what  the  obstinacy  of  pride  and 
ignorance  renders  necessary,  between  justice  and  the  sword, — 

^  Extract  of  letter  to  Mathews,  May  17, 1792,  Memoirtt  i.  76. 
t  Memoirtf  i.  76. 
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Btween  reason  and  bonds.  I  deplore  the  miserable  condition 
if  the  French,  and  think  that  we  can  only  bo  guarded  from  the 

■smc  scourge  by  the  undaunted  efforts  of  good  men I 

Bcverely  eoudcran  all  inflammatory  addresses  to  the  passions  of 
men.  I  know  that  the  multitude  walk  in  darkness.  I  would 
pnt  into  each  man's  hands  a  lantern,  to  guide  him;  and  not 
have  him  to  set  out  upon  his  journey  depending  for  illuminatioa 
on  abortive  tlaahcs  of  lightning,  or  the  coruscations  of  transitory 
meteOTB.'' 

11.   Ai  Milkiwme,  Halifax:  '  Not  to  take  orders.' 

'  My  sister,'  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Mathews  (February  17th, 

1704),  '  is  under  the  same  roof  with  me  ;  indeed  it  was  to  see 

_  ler  thnt  I  came  into  this  country.   I  have  been  doing  nothing,  and 

all  continne  to  do  nothing.     What  is  to  become  of  me  I  know 

Wt."     He  announces  his  resolve  not  tfl  take  orders  ;  and  '  as  for 

D  Law,  I  have  neither  strength  of  mind,  purse,  or  constitution, 

0  engage  in  that  pursuit.'! 

L  12.  LiUrary  Work  :  Sventuff  Walk  and  Dtneriptive  Skelcheti : 
1794. 
In  May,  1794,  William  Wordsworth  was  at  Whitehaven, 
t  hifl  uncle's,  Mr.  Richard  Wordsworth's ;  and  he  then  pro- 
JOBes  to  his  friend  Mathews,  who  was  resident  in  London,  that 
they  should  set  on  foot  a  mouthlv  political  and  literary  Miscel- 
HUiiy,  to  which ,  ho  says,  '  he  would  communicate  critical  remarks 
■VB  poetry,  the  arts  of  painting,  gardening,  &c.,  besides  essays 
1  morals  and  politics.'     'J  am  at  preseut,'  he  adds,  'nearly 
t  leisnre — I  say  ntarly,  for  I  am  m>l  quite  so,  as  I  am  correot- 
5,  and  considerably  adding  to,  those  poems  which  1  published  in 
pDor  absence'  ('The  Evening  Walk'  and  'Descriptive  Hketches'). 
pit  was  with  great  rclnctauce  that  I  sent  those  two  little  works 
bto  the  world  in  so  imperfect  a  state.      But  as  I  had  done 
lotliing  by  which  to  distinguish  myself  at  the  university.   I 
rifaoagbt  these  little  things  might  show  that  I  could  do  some- 
thing.     They  have  been  treated  with  \inmerited  contempt  by 
Gome  of  tho  periodicals,  and  others  have  spoken  in  higher  terms 
of  them  than  they  deserve.*; 

•  Extract  of  letter  to  M«tliew8,  Memoir;  i.  79-80. 
t   a(fBwtr»,  i.  83.  :  Ibid.  L.  82-3. 
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13.  Employment  on  a  London  Newspaper, 

Writing  from  Keswick  on  November  7th,  1794,  he  announces 
to  his  friend  Mathews,  who  was  employed  on  the  newspapers, 
his  desire  and  intention  of  coming  to  London  for  the  same  par- 
pose,  and  requests  him  to  procure  for  him  a  similar  engagement. 
*  You  say  a  newspaper  would  be  glad  of  me.  Do  you  think  you 
could  ensure  me  employment  in  that  way,  on  terms  similar  to 
your  own  ?  I  mean,  also,  in  an  Opposition  paper,  for  I  cannot 
abet,  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  measures  pursued  by  the 
present  ministry.  They  are  already  so  deeply  advanced  in 
iniquity,  that,  like  Macbeth,  they  cannot  retreat.  When  I  ex- 
press myself  in  this  manner,  I  am  far  from  reprobating  those 
whose  sentiments  di£fer  from  my  own  ;  I  know  that  many  good 
men  are  persuaded  of  the  expediency  of  the  present  war.'  He 
then  turns  to  domestic  matters :  '  You  would  probably  see  that 
my  brother  [afterwards  the  Master  of  Trinity]  has  been  hon- 
oured with  two  college  declamation  prizes.  This  goes  towards 
a  fellowship,  which  I  hope  he  will  obtain,  and  am  sure  he  will 
merit.  He  is  a  lad  of  talents,  and  industrious  withal.  This 
same  industry  is  a  good  old  Boman  quality,  and  nothing  is  to 
be  done  without  it.** 

14.  RaUley  Calveris  last  Illness. 

*  My  fiiend*  [Calvert]  *  has  every  symptom  of  a  confirmed 
consumption,  and  I  cannot  think  of  quitting  him  in  his  present 
debilitated  state.'t  Again:  *I  have  been  here  [Mr.  Somerby's, 
at  the  sign  of  the  Robin  Hood,  Penrith]  for  some  time.  I  am 
still  much  engaged  with  my  sick  friend ;  and  sorry  am  I  to  add 
that  he  worsens  daily  ...  he  is  barely  alive. 't 

15.  Family  History, 

LETTER  TO  SIR  GEORGE  H.  BEAUMONT,  BART. 

Grasmere,  Feb.  20,  1805. 

My  dear  Friend, 

My  father,  who  was  an  attorney  of  considerable  emi« 
nence,  died  intestate  when  we  were  children ;  and  the  chief  part 
of  his  personal  property  after  his  decease  was  expended  in  an 

*  Meimdn,  i  85.    f  Letter  io  Mathews,  Not.  9, 1794.     *  Memoin,  i.  85-6. 
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'^IS 


QnsnoceBsfal  attempt  to  compel  the  late  Lord  Lonsdale  to  pay  a 

debt  of  about  5000/.  to  mj  father's  estate.     Enough,  however, 

Ljraa  scraped  together  to  educate  us  all  iu  diSerent  ways.     I,  the 

■^oDd  son,  was  sent  to  collego  with  a  view  to  the  profeesioa  of 

e  chnrch  or  law ;  into  one  of  which  I  ehouM  have  been  forced 

jT  necessity,  had  not  a  friend  left  me  900i,      This  bequest  was 

rom  a  joang  man  with  whom,  though  I  call  him  friend,  I  had 

1  bat  tittle  coimectiDn  ;  and  the  act  was  done  entirely  from  A 

DonSdence  on  his  part  thot  I  had  powers  and  attainments  which 

igbt  be  of  nse  to  mankind.      This  I  have  mentioned,  because 

s  bis  due,  and  I  thought  the  fact  would  give  you  pleasure. 

■Upon  the  interest  of  the  9001.,  400/.  being  laid  out  in  annuity, 

with   200i.  deducted  from  the  principal,  and    100/.  a  legacy  to 

kty  sister,  and  a  100/.  more  which  the  '  Lyrical  Ballads'  have 

roaght  me,  ray  sister  and  I  contrived  to  live  seven  years,  nearly 

ught.  Lord  Lonsdale  then  died,  and  the  present  Lord  Lowther 

Mid  to  my  father's  estate  8500/.     Of  this  sum  I  believe  1800/. 

ipieoe  will  come  to  my  sister  and  myself;  at  least,  would  have 

:  bat  3000/.  was  lent  out  to  oar  poor  brother,*  I  mean  taken 

rom  th«  whole  sum,  which  was  about  12002.  more  than  his 

dure,  which  1200/.  belonged  to  my  sister  and  me.   This  1'200/. 

we  freely  lent  him ;  whether  it  was  insured  or  no,  I  do  not  know ; 

bnl  I  dare  say  it  will  prove  to  he  the  case ;  we  did  not,  however, 

stipoUte  for  its  being  insured.     But  you  shall  faithfully  know 

all  particalars  as  soon  as  I  have  learned  Ihem.f 


16.  Jifadin;,:  1795. 
Hero  [Racedown  Lodge,   near  Crewkerne,  Dorsetshire]  he 
1^^  Biid  his  sister  employed  themselves  industriously  in  reading — '  if 
^^pnadingcan  ever  deserve  the  name  of  industry,'  says  Wordsworth 
^Ua  a  letter  to  his  fncud  Mathews  of  March  21,  1796.: 


17.  Satire :  Poetical  Imitation*  of  Juvmul :   1795. 
LETTER  TO  WR-VSGHAJI. 


Nor.  7.  ISOe. 

'  I  have  long  fiinco  coma  to  a  fixed  resolution  to  steer  clear  of 
perBonal  eatire ;  in  fact,  I  never  will  have  anything  to  do  with 
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it  as  far  as  concerns  the  private  vices  of  individuals  on  any  ac- 
count. With  respect  to  public  delinquents  or  oflfenders,  I  will 
not  say  the  same ;  though  I  should  be  slow  to  meddle  even  with 
these.  This  is  a  rule  which  I  have  laid  down  for  myself,  and 
shall  rigidly  adhere  to;  though  I  do  not  in  all  cases  blame  those 
who  think  and  act  differently. 

'  It  will  therefore  follow,  that  I  cannot  lend  any  assistance  to 
your  proposed  publication.  The  verses  which  you  have  of  mine 
I  should  wish  to  be  destroyed ;  I  have  no  copy  of  them  myself, 
at  least  none  that  I  can  find.  I  would  most  willingly  give  them 
up  to  you,  fame,  profit,  and  everything,  if  I  thought  either  true 
fame  or  profit  could  arise  out  of  them.'* 

18.   Visit  to  ThelwalL 

*  Mr.  Coleridge,  my  sister,  and  I  had  1)een  visiting  the  famous 
John  Thelwall,  who  had  taken  refuge  from  politics  after  a  trial 
for  high  treason,  with  a  view  to  bring  up  his  family  by  the 
profits  of  agriculture,  which  proved  as  unfortunate  a  speculation 
as  that  he  had  fled  from%  Coleridge  and  he  had  been  pub- 
lic lecturers,  Coleridge  mingling  with  his  politics  theology, 
from  which  the  other  elocutionist  abstained,  unless  it  were  for 
the  sake  of  a  sneer.  This  quondam  community  of  public  em- 
ployment induced  Thelwall  to  visit  Coleridge,  at  Nether- Stowey, 
where  he  fell  in  my  way.  He  really  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
talent,  an  affectionate  husband,  and  a  good  father.  Though 
brought  up  in  the  City,  on  a  tailor's  board,  he  was  truly  sen- 
sible of  the  beauty  of  natural  objects.  I  remember  once,  when 
Coleridge,  he,  and  I  were  seated  upon  the  turf  on  the  brink  of 
the  stream,  in  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  most  beautiful  glen 
of  Alfoxden,  Coleridge  exclaimed,  "  This  is  a  place  to  reconcile 
one  to  all  the  jarrings  and  conflicts  of  the  wide  world."  "  Nay," 
said  Thelwall,  "  to  make  one  forget  them  altogether."  The  visit 
of  this  man  to  Coleridge  was,  as  I  believe  Coleridge  has  related, 
the  occasion  of  a  spy  being  sent  by  Government  to  watch  our 
proceedings,  which  were,  I  can  say  with  truth,  such  as  the  world 
at  large  would  have  thought  ludicrously  harmless.'! 

^  Memoin,  L  95-6.  t  Ibid.  i.  104-5. 


m 


^W  19.    Poetry  added  to:  April  VltKYlQ'ii. 

'  Ton  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  I  have  gone  on  very  rapidly 
adding  to  my  stock  of  poetry.  Do  come  and  let  mo  read  it  to 
yoa  under  the  old  trees  in  the  park  [at  Alfoxden].  We  have 
litile  more  than  two  montha  to  stay  ia  this  place," 
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20.  On  the  Wyt. 

'  We  left  Alfosden  on  Monday  morning,  the  26th  of  June, 

stayed  with  Coleridge  till  the  Monday  foUowing,  then  set  forth 

foot  towards  Bristol.     We  were  at  Cottle's  for  a  week,  and 

lence  we  went  towards  the  banks  of  the  Wye.    We  crossed  the 

ivern  Ferry,  and  walked  ten  miles  further  to  Tintoru  Abbey, 

very  beautiful  ruin  on  the  Wye.    The  nest  morning  we  walked 

ng  the  river  tbrongb  Monmouth  to  Goderich  Castle,  there 

)t,  and  returned  the  next  day  to  Tiutern,  thence  to  Chepstow, 

id  from  Chepstow  back  again  in  a  boat  to  Tiatern,  where  we 

:pt.  and  thence  back  in  a  small  vessel  to  Bristol. 

'  The  Wye  is  a  stately  and  majestic  river  from  its  width  and 

depth,  but  never  slow  and  sluggish ;  you  can  always  hear  its 

murmur.     It  travels  through  a  woody  country,  now  varied  with 

cottages  and  green  meadows,  and  now  with  hnge  and  fantastic 

locks.' f 

21.  At  Rome  again. 
'  We  are  now'  (he  says  in  a  letter  to  Cottle)  '  in  the  county 
of  Durham,  just  upon  the  borders  of  Yorkshire.     We  left  Cole- 
ridge well  at  Gottingen  a  month  ago.    We  hare  spent  onr  time 
ntly  enough  in  Germany,  but  we  are  right  glad  to  find 
iWes  in  England — for  we  have  learnt  to  know  its  valae-'I 


B     pkasa] 


22.  Earlp  Visit  to  the  Lake  District. 
On  September  2nd  [1799]  Wordsworth  writes  from  Sookbnm 
to  his  friend  Cottle  ;  '  If  you  come  down  ...  I  will  accom- 
pany yon  on  your  tour.  You  will  come  by  Greta  Bridge,  which 
is  about  twenty  miles  from  this  place  :  thither  Dorothy  and  I 
will  go  to  meet  you.  .  .  .  Dorofhy  will  return  to  Sockbnrn,  and 
I  will  accompany  yon  into  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.' § 


^H  i  wiu  accom] 
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23.  On  a  Tour,  1799. 

'  We  left  Cottle,  as  you  know,  at  Greta  Bridge.     We  were 
obliged  to  take  the  mail  over  Stanemoor :  the  road  interesting 
with  sun  and  mist.     At  Temple  Sowerby  I  learned  that  John 
was  at  Newbiggin.   I  sent  a  note ;  he  came,  looks  very  well,  said 
he  would  accompany  us  a  few  days.     Next  day  we  set  off  and 
dined  at  Mr.  Myers',  thence  to  Bampton,  where  we  slept.     On 
Friday  proceeded  along  the  lake  of  Hawes-Water,  a  noble  scene 
which  pleased  us  much.     The  mists  hung  so  low  that  we  could 
not  go  directly  over  to  Ambleside,  so  we  went  round  by  Long 
Sleddale  to  Eentmere,  Troutbeck,  Bayrigg,  and  Bowness;   .   .   . 
a  rainy  and  raw  day.  .  .  .     Went  to  the  ferry,  much  disgusted 
with  the   new   erections   about  Windermere ;    .  •  .  thence  to 
Hawkshead  :  great  change  among  the  people  since  we  were  last 
there.     Next  day  by  Rydal  to  Grasmere,  Bobert  Newton's.     At 
Robert  Newton's  we  have  remained  till  to-day.     John  left  ns  on 
Tuesday :  we  walked  with  him  to  the  tarn.    This  day  was  a  fine 
one,  and  we  had  some  grand  mountain  scenery;  the  rest  of  the 
week  has  been  bad  weather.    The  evening  before  last  we  walked 
to  the  upper  waterfall  at  Bydal,  and  saw  it  through  the  gloom, 
and  it  was  very  magnificent.     Coleridge  was  much  struck  with 
Grasmere  and  its  neighbourhood.     I  have  much  to  say  to  you. 
You  will  think  my  plan  a  mad  one,  but  I  have  thought  of 
building  a  house  there  by  the  lake-side.     John  would  give  me 
402.  to  buy  the  ground.     There  is  a  small  house  at  Grasmere 
empty,  which,  perhaps,  we  may  take;  but  of  this  we  will  speak.** 

24.  At  the  Lakes, 

LETTER  TO  COLERIDGE  (1799):  JOURNEY  FROM  SOCKBURN 

TO  GRASMERE. 

*  We  arrived  here  on  the  evening  of  St.  Thomas's  day,  last 
Friday  [1799],  and  have  now  been  four  days  in  our  new  abode 
without  writing  to  you — a  long  time !  but  we  have  been  in  such 
confusion  as  not  to  have  had  a  moment's  leisure.  My  dear 
friend,  we  talk  of  you  perpetually,  and  for  me  I  see  you  every 
where.  But  let  me  be  a  little  more  methodical.  We  left  Sock- 
bum  last  Tuesday  morning.     We  crossed  the  Tees  by  moon- 

*  Memoin,  i.  148-9. 
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light  in  the  Sockburn  fiL-Ids,  and  after  ten  good  miles'  ridin>r 
came  in  siphl  of  the  Swale.  It  is  there  a  beaatiful  river,  with 
its  green  hnnk  and  flat  holms-  scattered  over  with  trees.  Fonr 
miles  farther  brought  os  to  Richmond,  with  its  huge  ivied 
caatle,  its  friarage  steeple,  its  castle  tower  resembling  a  huge 
steeple,  and  two  other  steejile  towers,  for  such  they  appeared 
to  D8.  The  sitUBlion  of  this  phice  resembles  thnt  of  Barnard 
Castlo,  bnt  I  should  suppose  is  somewhat  inferior  to  it.  George 
Accompanied  us  eight  miles  further,  and  there  we  parted  with 
MfTowfol  hearts.  We  were  now  in  Wensley  Dale,  and  D  [orothyj 
sod  I  Mt  off  side  by  aide  to  foot  it  as  far  as  Kendal.  I  will  not 
dog  my  letter  with  a  description  of  this  celebrated  dale  ;  but  I 
jDQst  not  neglect  to  mention  that  a  little  before  sunset  we  reached 
e  of  the  waterfalls,  of  which  I  read  you  a  short  description  in 
\l.  Taylor's  tour.  It  is  a  singular  scene;  I  meant  to  have 
1  you  some  account  of  it,  but  I  feel  myself  too  lazy  to  execute 
»  task.  'Tis  such  a  performance  as  yon  might  have  expected 
11  some  giant  gardener  employed  by  one  of  Qneen  Elizabeth's 
ttrtiftrs,  if  this  same  giant  gardener  had  consulted  with 
■.  and  they  two  had  finished  the  work  together.  By  this 
vill  understand  that  it  is  at  once  formal  and  wild.  We 
iched  Askrigg,  twelve  miles,  before  six  in  the  evening,  having 
1  to  walk  the  last  two  miles  over  hard  frozen  roads, 
t  annoyance  of  our  ankks  and  feet.  Next  morning 
a  tbiuly  covered  with  snow,  enough  to  make  the  road 
nd  prevent  its  being  slippery.  On  leaving  Askrigg,  we 
torned  aside  to  see  another  waterfall.  It  was  a  beantiful  morn- 
ing, with  driving  snow  showers,  whith  disappeared  by  fits,  and 
^^HtTeiled  the  east,  which  was  all  one  delicious  pale  orange  colour. 
^^kfier  walking  through  two  small  fields  we  came  to  a  mill,  which 
^^Hb  passed;  and  in  a  moment  a  sweet  little  valley  opened  before 
^T8,  with  an  area  of  grassy  ground,  and  a  stream  dashing  over 
rariona  laminie  of  black  rocks  close  under  a  bank  covered  with 
firs;  lhi>  hank  nud  stream  on  our  left,  another  wuoily  bank  on 
onr  right,  and  the  Qat  meadow  in  front,  from  which,  as  at  Butter- 
m^re,  the  stream  hud  retired,  as  it  were,  to  hide  itself  under  the 
•bade.  As  we  walked  up  this  delightful  volley  we  were  tempted 
to  look  bock  perpetually  on  the  stream,  which  reflected  the 
onnge  lights  of  the  morning  among  the  gloomy  rocks,  with  a 
hngbtneu  T&rying   with   the   agitation   of  the   current.     The 
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steeple  of  Askrigg  was  between  us  and  the  east,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  valley ;  it  was  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  but  oh !  how 
£Eir  we  were  from  it !     The  two  banks  seemed  to  join  before  us 
with  a  facing  of  rock  common  to  them  both.    When  we  reached 
this  bottom  the  valley  opened  out  again ;  two  rocky  banks  on 
each  side,  which,  hung  with  ivy  and  moss,  and  fringed  luxuri- 
antly with  brushwood,  ran  directly  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
then  approaching  with  a  gentle  curve  at  their  point  of  union, 
presented  a  lofty  waterfall,  the  termination  of  the  valley.   It  was 
a  keen  frosty  morning,  showers  of  snow  threatening  us,  but  the 
sun  bright  and  active.     We  had  a  task  of  twenty-one  miles  to 
perform  in  a  short  winter's  day.     All  this  put  our  minds  into 
such  a  state  of  excitation,  that  we  were  no  unworthy  spectators 
of  this  delightful  scene.     On  a  nearer  approach  the  waters 
seemed  to  fall  down  a  tall  arch,  or  niche,  that  had  shaped  itself 
by  insensible  moulderings  in  the  wall  of  an  old  castle.    We  left 
this  spot  with  reluctance,  but  highly  exhilarated.     When  we 
had  walked  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  we  overtook  two  men  with 
a  string  of  ponies  and  some  empty  carts.     I  recommended  to 
Dorothy  to  avail  herself  of  this  opportunity  of  husbanding  her 
strength :  we  rode  with  them  more  than  two  miles.  'Twas  bitter 
cold,  the  wind  driving  the  snow  behind  us  in  the  best  style  of  a 
mountain  storm.     We  soon  reached  an  inn  at  a  place  called 
Hardrane,  and  descending  from  our  vehicles,  after  warming  our- 
selves by  the  cottage  fire,  we  walked  up  the  brook-side  to  take  a 
view  of  a  third  waterfall.     We  had  not  walked  above  a  few 
hundred  yards  between  two  winding  rocky  banks,  before  we  came 
full  upon  the  waterfall,  which  seemed  to  throw  itself  in  a  narrow 
line  from  a  lofty  wall  of  rock,  the  water,  which  shot  manifestly 
to  some  distance  from  the  rock,  seeming  to  be  dispersed  into  a 
thin  shower  scarcely  visible  before  it  reached  the  bason.     We 
were  disappointed  in  the  cascade  itself,  though  the  introductory 
and  accompanying  banks  were  an  exquisite  mixture  of  grandeur 
and  beauty.     We  walked  up  to  the  fall ;   and  what  would  I  not 
give  if  I  could  convey  to  you  the  feelings  and  images  which  were 
then  communicated  to  me  ?    After  cautiously  sounding  our  way 
over  stones  of  alt  colours  and  sizes,  encased  in  the  clearest  water 
formed  by  the  spray  of  the  fall,  we  found  the  rock,  which  before 
had  appeared  like  a  wall,  extending  itself  over  our  heads,  like 
the  ceiling  of  a  huge  cave,  from  the  summit  of  which  the  waters 
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tot  directly  over  our  beads  into  a  bason,  and  amoug  fragments 

Inkled  orer  with  masses  of  ico  as  whiio  as  snow,  or  ratber,  a» 

f  says,  like  congealed  frotli.     The  water  fell  at  lenat  ton 

mis  from  as,  and  we  stood  directly  behind  it,  tbe  excavation 

t  80  deep  in  the  rock  uB  to  impress  any  feeling  of  durkneas, 

t  lofty  and  magnificent ;  but  in  connection  with  the  adjoining 

inks  excluding  as  ranch  of  the  sky  as  could  well  be  spared 

\  a  scene  so  exquisitely  beautiful.     The  spot  where  we  stood 

was  as  dry  as  the  chamber  in  which  I  am  now  sitting,  and  the 

incnmbcDt  rock,  of  which  tbe  groundwork  was  limestone,  velued 

and  dappled  with  colours  which  melted  into  each  other  with 

«Tery  possible  variety  of  colour.     On  the  summit  of  the  cave 

were  three  festoons,   or  rather  wrinkles,  in  the  rock,  run  up 

—^parallel  like  the  folds  of  a  curtain  when  it  is  drawn  up.     Each 

f  these  was  hung  with  icicles  of  various  length,  and  nearly  in 

a  middle  of  the  festoon  in  tbe  deepest  valley  of  tbe  waves  that 

I  parallel  to  each  other,  the  stream  shot  from  the  rows  of 

{eiclcs  iu  irregular  fits  of  strength,  and  with  a  body  of  water 

Diat  varied  every  moment.    Sometimes  the  stream  shot  into  tbe 

le  continued  current ;  sometimes  it  was  intttrnipted 

almost  in  the  midst  of  its  fall,  and  was  blown  towards  part  of 

the  waterfall  at  no  great  distance  from  our  feet  like  tbe  heaviest 

^liiandor- shower.     In  such  a  situation  you  have  at  every  moment 

I  feeling  ofthe  presence  of  the  sky.     Large  fleecy  clouds  drove 

BTer  oar  heads  above  tbe  rush  of  tbe  water,  and  the  sky  appeared 

if  a  bine  more  than  nsnally  brilliant.     The  rocks  on  each  side, 

illieh,  joining  with  the  side  of  this  cave,  formed  the  vista  ofthe 

K)k,  were  cbeqnered  with  three  diminutive  waterfalls,  or  rather 

Senrses  of  water.     Each   of  these  was  a  miniature  of  all  that 

niDer  and  winter  can  produce  of  delicate  beauty.     The  rock 

%  the  centre  ofthe  falls,  where  tho  water  was  most  abundant,  a 

Kp  black,  the  adjoining  parts  yellow,  white,  purple,  and  dove* 

ktloar,  covered  with  water-plants  of  the  most  vivid  green,  and 

nngwitb  streaming  icicles,  that  in  sDme  places  seem  to  conoeitl 

"  B  verdure  ofthe  plants,  and  the  violet  and  yellow  variegation 

( the  rocks ;  and  in  some  places  render  the  colours  more  bril- 

I  cannot  express  to  you  the  euchanting  effect  produced 

jr  this  Arabian  scene  of  colour  as  the  wind  blew  aside  the  great 

imterfall  behind  which  we  stood,  and  alternately  bid  and  revealed 

each  of  these  fairy  cataracts  in  irregular  succession,  or  displayed 
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them  with  yarions  gradations  of  distinctness  as  the  intervening 
spray  was  thickened  or  dispersed.  What  a  scene,  too,  in  summer ! 
In  the  luxury  of  our  imagination  we  could  not  help  feeding  upon 
the  pleasure  which  this  cave,  in  the  heat  of  a  July  noon,  would 
spread  through  a  frame  exquisitely  sensible.  That  huge  rock 
on  the  right,  the  bank  winding  round  on  the  left,  with  all  its 
living  foliage,  and  the  breeze  stealing  up  the  valley,  and  bedew- 
ing the  cavern  with  the  freshest  imaginable  spray.  And  then 
the  murmur  of  the  water,  the  quiet,  the  seclusion,  and  a  long 
summer  day.'* 

25.  Inconsistent  Opinions  on  his  Poems, 
*  HARMONIES  OF  CRITICISM.' 


'  Nutting: 

Mr.  C.  W. : 

'  Worth  its  weight  in  gold.  * 

*  Joanna: 

Mr.  J.  W. : 

*  The  finest  poem  of  its  length 
you  have  written.' 

*  Poet's  Epitaph: 

Mr.  Charles  Lamb  : 
*The   latter  part  preeminently 
good,  and  your  own.* 

*  Cumberland  Beggar: 

Mr.  J.  W. : 

*  Everybody  seems  delighted.' 


*  Nutting: 

Mr.  S. : 

'  Can  make  neither  head  nor  tail 
of  it.' 

*  Joanna: 

^Ir.  S. : 

*  Can  make  nothing  of  it.* 

*  Poet's  Epitaph: 

LIr.  S. : 

*  The  latter  part  very  ill  written.' 

*  Cumberland  Beggar: 

Mr.  Charles  Lamb : 

*  You  seem  to  presume  your  read- 
ers  are  stupid :  the  instructions  too 
direct.' 


'  Idiot  Bog:  *  Idiot  Boy: 

Mr.  J.  W. :  Mr.  S. : 

*  A  lady,  a  friend  of  mine,  could  '  Almost  thrown  by  it  into  a  fit 

talk  of  nothing  else :  this,  of  all  the  with  disgust ;  cannot  read  U  T 
poems,  her  delight' 

But  here  comes  the  waggon. 

W.  W.t 


*  Ifeinoin,  i.  149-54. 
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Oh  hi»  Scotlin/i  Tour. 
TO  SCOTT. 


aa 


Grasmere,  Got.  IG.  1^3. 
e  had  a  dciightful  journey  home,  deliglitfol  woatlier,  and 
a  sweet  conntrj-  to  travel  tliroagh.     We  reached  our  little  cot- 
tage in  high  spiiits,  and  thankful  to  God  for  all  His  bounties. 
[y  Vp-ife  and  child  were  both  well,  and,  as  I  need  not  any,  we 

"  all  of  us  a  happy  meeting We  passed  Branxholme 

ur  Brauxholme,  we  supposed)  about  four  miles  on  this  side 
«r  Hawick.  It  looks  better  in  yoar  poem  than  in  its  present 
realities.  The  sitnatlonj  Iiowerer,  ia  delightful,  and  makes 
amends  for  an  ordinary  mansion.  Tbo  whole  of  the  Toviot, 
the  pastoral  steeps  about  Mosspaul,  pleased  ua  esccodingly. 
£sk,  below  Langholm,  is  a  delicious  river,  and  we  saw  it  to 
.1  advantage.  We  did  not  omit  noticing  Johnnie  Armstrong's 
rp;  but  his  hanging- place,  to  our  great  regret,  we  missed, 
'e  were,  indeed,  most  truly  sorry  that  we  could  not  have  you 
mg  with  us  into  Westmoreland.  The  country  was  in  its  full 
[loty;  the  verdure  of  the  valleys,  in  which  we  are  so  much 
superior  to  you  in  Scotland,  but  httle  tarnished  by  the  weather ; 
and  the  trees  putting  on  their  most  beautiful  looks.  My  sister 
was  qnite  enchanted;  and  we  often  said  to  each  other,  "What 
a  pity  Mr.  Scott  is  not  with  ns !"....  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  Coleridge  and  Southey  at  Keswick  last  Snndiiy.  Southey, 
whom  I  never  saw  much  of  before,  I  liked  much :  he  is  very 
pleaaant  in  his  manner,  and  a  man  of  great  reading  in  old 
books,  poetry,  chronicles,  memoirs,  &c.,  particularly  Spanish 
and  Portnguese.  .  .  .  My  Bister  and  I  often  talk  of  the  hiippy 
day«  that  we  spent  in  your  company.  Such  things  do  not  occur 
often  in  life.  If  we  live,  we  shall  meet  again ;  that  is  my  con- 
Kolation  when  I  think  of  these  things.  Scotland  and  England 
sonnd  like  division,  do  what  we  can ;  but  wo  really  are  but 
neighbours,  and  if  you  were  no  further  off,  and  in  Yorkshire,  we 
iitld  tliiuk  so.  Farewell !  God  prosper  you,  and  all  that  be- 
igs  to  you !  Yonr  sincere  friend,  for  such  I  will  call  myself, 
>agh  slow  to  nse  a  word  of  such  solemn  meaning  to  any  one, 
W.  Wordsworth.'* 
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27.  The  Grove :  Captain  John  Wordsworth. 

John  Wordsworth  left  Grasmere  on  Michaclmas-day,  1800, 
walking  over  by  Grisedale  Tarn  to  Paterdale,  whence  he  would 
proceed  to  Penrith ;  he  took  leave  of  his  brother  William,  near 
the  Tarn,  where  UUswater  first  comes  in  view ;  and  he  went  to 
sea  again,  in  the  Abergavenny  East-Indiaman,  in  the  spring  of 
1801. 

After  his  departure  from  Grasmere,  the  Poet  discovered  a 
track  which  had  been  worn  by  his  brother's  steps  '  pacing  there 
unwearied  and  alone,'  during  the  winter  weather,  in  a  sheltering 
fir-grove  above  the  cottage,  and  henceforth  that  fir-grove  was 
known  to  the  Poet's  household  by  the  name  of  *  John's  Grove,' 
or  *  Brother's  Grove.'     Of  this  Wordsworth  writes  : 

*  When  to  the  attractions  of  the  busy  tcorld,'  1805. — *  The 
grove  still  exists,  but  the  plantation  has  been  walled  in,  and  is 
not  so  accessible  as  when  my  brother  John  wore  the  path  in  the 
manner  described.  The  grove  was  a  favourite  haunt  with  us  all 
while  we  lived  at  Town-End.'* 

28.  Spenser  and  Milton, 

Captain  Wordsworth  returned  from  the  voyage  on  which  he 
sailed  in  1801 ;  and  in  November  1802,  he  writes  for  directions 
what  books  to  buy  to  carry  with  him  on  a  voyage  of  sixteen 
months.  •  .   . 

this  year  [1803]  tbat  Scott  first  saw  Wordsworth.    Their  common  acquaintance, 
Stoddart,  had  so  often  talked  of  them  to  each  other,  that  they  met  as  if  they  had 
not  been  strangers ;  and  they  parted  friends.     Mr.  and  Miss  Wordsworth  had 
jnst  completed  that  tonr  in  the  Highlands  of  which  so  many  incidents  haye  since 
been  immortalised,  both  in  the  poet's  sense  and  in  the  hardly  less  poetical  prose 
of  his  sister^s  Diary.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  September,  having  left  their 
carriage  at  Rosslyn,  they  walked  down  the  valley  to  Lasswade,  and  arrived  ther» 
before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  had  risen.    *'  We  were  received/'  Mr.  Wordsworth  has. 
told  me,  '*  with  that  frank  cordiality  which,  nndcr  whatever  circnmstances  I  after* 
wards  met  him,  always  marked  his  manners ;  and,  indeed,  I  fonnd  him  then  in 
every  respect — except  perhaps  that  his  animal  spirits  were  somewhat  higher—* 
precisely  the  same  man  that  yon  knew  him  in  later  life ;  the  same  lively,  enter- 
taining conversation,  foil  of  anecdote,  and  averse  from  disquisition ;  the  same 
nnaffected  modesty  about  himself  ;  the  same  cheerful  and  benevolent  and  hopeful 
views  of  man  and  the  world.  He  partly  read  and  partly  recited,  sometimes  in  an 
enthusiastic  style  of  chant,  the  first  four  cantos  of  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  f 
and  the  novelty  of  the  manners,  the  clear  picturesque  descriptions,  and  the  easy 
glowing  energy  of  much  of  the  verse,  greatly  delighted  me'  (pp.  160-1). 
*  Memoirs^  i.  282. 
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'  Tell  John'  sajB  Wonlsworth,  '  when  he  buys  Spenser,  to 
purchase  an  edition  wliicli  has  hia  "  State  of  Ireland"  in  it. 
This  is  in  prose.  This  edition  may  he  scarce,  hut  one  snrely 
can  be  found. 

'  Milton's  Sonnets  {tranBcribe  all  this  for  John,  as  aaid  hy 
1  to  him)  I  think  manly  and  digniQed  compositions,  distin- 
isheil  by  simplicity  and  unity  of  object  and  aim,  and  undis- 
by  false  or  vicious  ornaments.  They  are  in  several 
incon'ect,  and  sometimes  uncouth  in  language,  and,  per- 
ps,  iti  some,  inharmonious;  yet,  upon  the  whole,  I  think  the 
aaic  exceedingly  well  suited  to  its  end,  that  is,  it  has  on  ener- 
tic  and  varied  flow  of  sound  crowding  into  narrow  room  more 
the  combined  effect  of  ihymo  and  blank  verse  than  can  be 
ne  by  any  other  kind  of  verse  I  know.  The  Sonnets  of  Milton 
ijch  I  like  best  are  that  to  Cynach  Shinner;  on  his  BUndness; 
aptain  or  Colonel;  Mutaacre  of  Piedmont;  Cromwdl,  except 
ro  last  lines;  Fairfax,  &c." 

29.  Death  0/ Viiptahi  John  Wordfteot-ih . 

LETrER  TO  srn  george  h.  beai:mont.  bart. 

GriiBmere.  Feb.  U.  1805. 

Mt  dbab  Friend, 

The  pnblic  papers  will  tikeady  huve  broken  the 
lock  which  the  sight  of  this  letter  will  give  you :  you  will  have 
anted  by  tliem  the  lose  of  tho  Earl  of  Abergavenny  East- 
idiamao,  and,  along  with  her,  of  a  great  proportion  of  tho 
ew, — that  of  her  captain,  oor  brother,  and  a  most  beloved 
other  he  was.  This  CHlamitous  news  we  received  at  '2  o'clock 
-day,  and  I  write  to  yon  from  a  house  of  mourning.  My  poor 
Bter,  and  my  wife  who  loved  him  almost  as  we  did  (for  he  was 
10  of  the  most  amiable  of  men),  arc  in  miserable  affliction, 
liicb  I  do  all  in  my  power  to  alleviate ;  but  Heaven  knows  I 
ut  consolation  myself.  I  can  aay  nothing  higher  of  my  evcr- 
w  brother,  than  that  he  was  worthy  of  his  sister,  who  is  now 
Kping  beside  me,  and  of  the  friendship  of  Coleridge ;  meek, 
ErotiOQnlG,  Bilimtly  cnthueiaatic,  loving  all  quiet  things,  and  a 
let  in  every  thing  hut  words. 
Alas!  what  is  human  Ufe !    This  present  moment,  I  thought, 

•  Meinoin,  L  367. 
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this  morning,  would  haye  been  devoted  to  the  pleasing  employ- 
ment of  writing  a  letter  to  amuse  you  in  your  confinement.  I 
had  singled  out  several  little  fragments  (descriptions  merely), 
which  I  purposed  to  have  transcribed  from  my  poems,  thinking 
that  the  perusal  of  them  might  give  you  a  few  minutes'  gratifi- 
cation ;  and  now  I  am  called  to  this  melancholy  ofBce. 

I  shall  never  forget  your  goodness  in  writing  so  long  and 
interesting  a  letter  to  me  under  such  circumstances.  This  letter 
also  arrived  by  the  same  post  which  brought  the  unhappy 
tidings  of  my  brother's  death,  so  that  they  were  both  put  into 
my  hands  at  the  same  moment.  •  .  . 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

W.  Wordsworth. 

I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  sustain  my  sister  under  her 
sorrow,  which  is,  and  long  will  be,  bitter  and  poignant.  We 
did  not  love  him  as  a  brother  merely,  but  as  a  man  of  original 
mind,  and  an  honour  to  all  about  him.  Oh !  dear  friend,  for- 
give me  for  talking  thus.  We  have  had  no  tidings  of  Coleridge. 
I  tremble  for  the  moment  when  he  is  to  hear  of  my  brother's 
death;  it  will  distress  him  to  the  heart, — and  his  poor  body 
cannot  bear  sorrow.  He  loved  my  brother,  and  he  knows  how 
we  at  Grasmere  loved  him. 

Nine  days  afterwards,  Wordsworth  resumed  the  subject  as 
follows : 

Grasmere,  Feb.  20.  1805. 

Having  spoken  of  worldly  affairs,  let  me  again  mention  my 
beloved  brother.  It  is  now  just  five  years  since,  after  a  separa- 
tion of  fourteen  years  (I  may  call  it  a  separation,  for  we  only 
saw  him  four  or  five  times,  and  by  glimpses),  he  came  to  visit 
his  sister  and  me  in  this  cottage,  and  passed  eight  blessed 
months  with  us.  He  was  then  waiting  for  the  command  of  the 
ship  to  which  he  was  appointed  when  he  quitted  us.  As  you 
vrill  have  seen,  we  had  little  to  live  upon,  and  he  as  little  (Lord 
Lonsdale  being  then  alive).  But  he  encouraged  me  to  persist, 
and  to  keep  my  eye  steady  on  its  object.  He  would  work  for 
me  (that  was  his  language),  for  mo  and  his  sister ;  and  I  was 
to  endeavour  to  do  something  for  the  world.  He  went  to  sea, 
as  commander,  with  this  hope ;  his  voyage  was  very  unsuccess- 
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^^Hlbl,  be  having  lost  bj  it  couBiderably.  Wlicn  he  came  home, 
^^■IKC  ebanced  to  be  in  London,  and  saw  him.  '  Oh !'  eaid  he,  '  I 
^H-hare  thonght  ofyoa,  and  nothing  but  you;  if  ever  of  myaelf, 
^H  aud  m;  had  success,  it  wus  only  on  jour  account.'  He  went 
^f  Jtfroia  to  sea  a  second  time,  and  nlso  was  unsuccessful ;  still 
with  the  same  hopes  on  our  nccoant,  though  then  not  so  neees- 
saij.  Lord  Lowther  having  paid  the  money."  Lastly  came  the 
lamentablo  Toyago,  which  he  entered  upon,  full  of  expectation, 
I  kod  love  to  hia  sister  and  myself,  and  my  wife,  whom,  indeed, 
)  loved  with  all  a  brother's  tenderness.  This  is  the  end  of 
gliis  port  of  the  agreement — of  his  efforts  for  my  welfare  !  God 
int  me  life  and  strength  to  fulfil  mine  !  I  shall  never  forget 
lliiin, — ntrver  lose  sight  of  him  :  there  is  a  bond  between  us  yet, 
*  the  same  as  if  he  were  living,  nay,  far  more  sacred,  calling  upou 
me  to  do  my  atraoat,  as  he  to  the  last  did  his  utmost  to  live  in 
honour  and  worthiness.  Some  of  the  newspapers  carelessly  as- 
serted that  he  did  not  wish  to  survive  his  ship.  This  is  false. 
L He  was  heard  by  one  of  the  surviving  officers  giving  orders,  with 
Ul  possible  calmness,  a  very  little  before  the  ship  went  down ; 
lod  when  he  could  remain  at  his  post  no  longer,  then,  and  not 
ptiU  then,  ho  attempted  to  save  himself.  I  knew  this  would  he 
^Bo,  hot  it  was  satisfactory  for  mo  to  have  it  confirmed  by  external 
>vidoDce.  Do  not  think  our  grief  unreasonable.  Of  all  homau 
i1>eiiig3  whom  I  ever  knew,  he  was  the  man  of  the  most  rational 
l^esiros,  the  most  sedate  habits,  and  the  most  perfect  solf-com- 
Imaod.  Ho  was  modest  and  gentle,  and  shy  even  to  disease ; 
I  but  this  was  wearing  off.  In  every  thing  his  judgments  were 
Isoand  and  original ;  his  taste  in  all  the  arts,  music  and  poetry 
y  in  particular  l.for  these  he,  of  course,  had  hud  the  best  oppor- 
tuoides  of  being  familiar  with),  was  exquisite;  and  his  eye  for 
U)o  beaatios  of  nature  was  as  fine  and  delicate  as  ever  poet  or 
painter  was  gifted  with,  in  some  discriminations,  owing  to  his 
I  «diicatioi)  and  way  of  life,  far  superior  to  any  person's  I  ever 
IPfaiew.  But,  alas  I  what  avails  it  ?  It  was  the  will  of  God  that 
ii«  shonld  be  token  away. 

[  trust  iu  God  that  I  shall  not  want  fortitude ;  but  my  loss  is 
^(reat  and  irreparable. 

*  Due  to  WonbTarUi'*  bther  Crom  James.  E>riotT.anBdiJ«.*l«hos«  ilestli. 
n  UOa,  it  »M  pniil  bf  bis  Lordslu|i's  Bacocsaor,  uiil  divided  itinaDg  tbo  Sto 
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Many  thanks  for  the  oflFer  of  your  house ;  but  I  am  not  likely 
to  be  called  to  town.  Lady  Beaumont  gives  us  hope  we  may  see 
you  next  summer :  this  would,  indeed,  be  great  joy  to  us  all.  My 
sister  thanks  Lady  B.  for  her  affectionate  remembrance  of  her 
and  her  letter,  and  will  write  as  soon  as  ever  she  feels  herself 
able.     Her  health,  as  was  to  be  expected,  has  suffered  much. 

Your  most  affectionate  friend, 

W.  Wordsworth. 

Again : 

Grasmere,  March  12. 1805. 

As  I  have  said,  your  last  letter  affected  me  much.  A  thou- 
sand times  have  I  asked  myself,  as  your  tender  sympathy  led 
me  to  do,  *  why  was  he  taken  away  T  and  I  have  answered  the 
question  as  you  have  done.  In  fact,  there  is  no  other  answer 
which  can  satisfy  and  lay  the  mind  at  rest.  Why  have  we  a 
choice,  and  a  will,  and  a  notion  of  justice  and  injustice,  enabling 
us  to  be  moral  agents  ?  Why  have  we  sympathies  that  make 
the  best  of  us  so  afraid  of  inflicting  pain  and  sorrow,  which  yet 
we  see  dealt  about  so  lavishly  by  the  Supreme  Governor  ?  Why 
should  our  notions  of  right  towards  each  other,  and  to  all  sen- 
tient beings  within  our  influence,  differ  so  widely  from  what  ap- 
pears to  be  His  notion  and  rule,  if  every  thing  were  to  end  here  ? 
Would  it  not  be  blasphemy  to  say  that,  upon  the  supposition 
of  the  thinking  principle  being  destroyed  by  death,  however  infe- 
rior we  may  be  to  the  great  Cause  and  Ruler  of  things,  we  have 
more  of  love  in  our  nature  than  He  has  ?  The  thought  is  mon- 
strous ;  and  yet  how  to  get  rid  of  it,  except  upon  the  supposition 
ef  another  and  a  better  tvorld,  I  do  not  see.  As  to  my  departed 
brother,  who  leads  our  minds  at  present  to  these  reflections,  he 
walked  all  his  life  pure  among  many  impure.  Except  a  little 
hastiness  of  temper,  when  any  thing  was  done  in  a  clumsy  or 
bungling  manner,  or  when  improperly  contradicted  upon  occa- 
sions of  not  much  importance,  he  had  not  one  vice  of  his  pro- 
fession. I  never  heard  an  oath,  or  even  an  indelicate  expression 
or  allusion,  from  him  in  my  life ;  his  modesty  was  equal  to  that 
of  the  purest  woman.  In  prudence,  in  meekness,  in  self-denial, 
in  fortitude,  in  just  desires  and  elegant  and  refined  enjoyments, 
with  an  entire  simplicity  of  manners,  life,  and  habit,  he  was  all 
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tbkt  coal<i  be  wished  for  in  mnu ;  strong  in  health,  and  of  a 
^^  noble  person,  with  every  hope  abont  him  that  couUl  render  life 
^B^enr,  ihinkiug  of,  aiid  liviug  only  for,  others, — and  wo  see  what 
^^Bus  been  bis  end  \  So  good  muat  be  better ;  so  high  must  be 
^^■destined  to  be  higher. 

^^^       I  wilt  take  this  opportunity  of  saying,  that  the  newspaper 

^^ncconnts  of  the  loss  of  the  ship  are  throughout  grossly  inaccurate. 

The  chief  facts  I  will  state,  iu  a  few  words,  from  the  dcpo§itioa 

nt  the  ludia  House  of  one  of  the  surviving  officers.     She  struck 

at  5  P.M.     Guns  were  fired  immediately,  and  were  continued  to 

be  fired.     She  was  gotten  off  the  rock  at  half-past  seven,  but 

had  taken  in  so  much  water,  in  spite  of  constant  pumping,  as  to 

_  be  water-logged.     They  had,  however,  hope  that  she  might  still 

L  upon  Weymouth  Sands,  and  with  this  view  continued 

mping  and  baling  till  eleven,  when  she  went  down.  The  long- 

Mt  could  not  be  hoisted  out,  as,  had  that  beeu  done,  there 

roald  have  been  no  possibility  of  the  ship  being  run  aground. 

I  have  mentioned  these  things,  because  the  newspaper  accounts 

B  BQch  as  tended  to  throw  discredit  on  my  brother's  conduct 

iud  personal  firmness,  stating  that  the  ship  had  struck  an  hour 

md  s  half  before  guns  were  fired,  and  that,  in  the  agony  of  the 

loment,  the  bouts  bad  been  forgotten  to  be  hoisted  out.     We 

bow  well  this  could  not  be  ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  the  relatives 

I  the  persons  lost,  it  distressed  ua  much  that  it  should  have 

ten  said.    A  few  minutes  before  the  ship  went  down,  my  brother 

ffs  Been  talking  with  the  first  mate,  with  apparent  cheerfulness ; 

IBe  was  standing  on  the  hen-coop,  which  is  the  point  from 

luch  he  could  overlook  the  whole  ship,  the  moment  she  went 

u,  dying,  as  he  had  lived,  in  the  very  place  and  point  where 

II  daty  stationed  him.     I  must  beg  your  pardon  for  detaining 

1  long  on  this  melancholy  subject ;  and  yet  it  is  not  alto- 

r  melancholy,  for  what  nobler  spectacle  can  be  contera- 

kted  than  that  of  a  virtuous  man,  with  a  serene  countenance, 

I  fuch  an  overwhelming  situation  ?    I  will  here  transcribe  a 

ich  I  met  with  the  other  day  in  n  review ;  it  is  from 

istotle's  '  Synopsis  of  the  Virtues  and  Vices."     '  It  is,'  says 

•Uie  property  of  fortitude  not  to  be  easily  terrified  by  tha 

\  of  things  pertaining  to  death ;  to  possess  good  confidence 

*  Vol.  ».  p.  S95,  ed.  Bakker.    Oion.  1837. 
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in  things  terrible,  and  presence  of  mind  in  dangers ;  rather  to 
prefer  to  be  put  to  death  worthily,  than  to  be  preserved  basely; 
and  to  be  the  cause  of  victory.  Moreover,  it  is  the  property  of 
fortitude  to  labour  and  endure,  and  to  make  valorous  exertion 
An  object  of  choice.  Further,  presence  of  mind,  a  well-disposed 
soul,  confidence  and  boldness  are  the  attendants  on  fortitude ; 
and,  besides  these,  industry  and  patience.'  Except  in  the  cir- 
cumstance of  making  valorous  exertion  an  *  object  of  choice'  (if 
the  philosopher  alludes  to  general  habits  of  character),  my  bro- 
ther might  have  sat  for  this  picture ;  but  he  was  of  a  meek  and 
retired  nature,  loving  all  quiet  things. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir  George, 

Your  most  afiectionate  friend, 

W.  Wordsworth. 

The  following,  to  his  friend  Southey,  was  written  the  mor- 
row after  the  arrival  of  the  sad  tidings  : 

Tuesday  Eyening,  Grasmere,  1805. 

We  see  nothing  here  that  does  not  remind  us  of  our  dear 
brother  ;  there  is  nothing  about  us  (save  the  children,  whom  he 
had  not  seen)  that  he  has  not  known  and  loved. 

If  you  could  bear  to  come  to  this  house  of  mourning  to-mor- 
row, I  should  be  for  ever  thankful.  We  weep  much  to-day,  and 
that  relieves  us.  As  to  fortitude,  I  hope  I  shall  show  that,  and 
that  all  of  us  will  show  it  in  a  proper  time,  in  keeping  down 
many  a  silent  pang  hereafter.  But  grief  will,  as  you  say,  and 
must,  have  its  course ;  there  is  no  wisdom  in  attempting  to 
check  it  under  the  circumstances  which  we  are  all  of  us  in  here. 

I  condole  with  you,  from  my  soul,  on  the  melancholy  ac- 
count of  your  own  brother's  situation ;  God  grant  you  may  not 
hear  such  tidings !  Oh  !  it  makes  the  heart  groan,  that,  with 
such  a  beautiful  world  as  this  to  live  in,  and  such  a  soul  as  that 
of  man's  is  by  nature  and  gift  of  God,  that  we  should  go  about 
on  such  errands  as  we  do,  destroying  and  laying  waste ;  and 
ninety-nine  of  us  in  a  hundred  never  easy  in  any  road  that 
travels  towards  peace  and  quietness.  And  yet,  what  virtue  and 
what  goodness,  what  heroism  and  courage,  what  triumphs  of 
disinterested  love  everywhere,  and  human  life,  after  all,  what  is 
it !     Surely,  this  is  not  to  be  for  ever,  even  on  this  perishable 
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planet!     Come  to  us  to-morrow,  if  you  can;  your  convorsation, 
I  know,  will  do  me  good. 

All  send  best  remembrances  to  you  uU. 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

W.  Wordswohtb. 


The  following,  to  another  friend,  completes  the  sad  talc  : 

GrBSmere,  Mnrch  16.  1805. 
Ho  wrote  to  ns  from  Portsmouth,  about  twelve  days  before 
this  disaster,  fnll  of  hopes,  saying  that  he  was  to  sail  to-morrow. 
Of  courae,  at  the  time  when  we  heard  thia  deplorable  news,  wo 
imagined  that  he  was  as  far  on  hia  voyage  as  Madeira.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  thunderstroke  to  us !  The  language  which  be  held 
was  always  so  encouraging,  saying  that  ships  were,  iu  nine  in- 
stances out  of  ten,  lost  by  mismanagement :  he  bod,  indeed,  a 
greAt  fear  of  pilots,  and  I  have  often  beard  him  say,  that  no 
situation  could  be  imagined  more  distressing  than  that  of  being 
■t  the  mercy  of  these  men.  '  Oh  !'  said  he,  '  it  is  a  joyful  boor 
for  us  when  we  get  rid  of  them.'  His  fears,  alas  \  were  too  well 
foonded ;  Lis  own  ship  was  lost  while  under  the  management 
of  llie  pilot,  whether  mismanaged  by  him  or  not,  I  do  not  know; 
bot  know  for  certain,  which  is,  indeed,  our  great  consolation, 
that  onr  dear  brother  did  all  that  man  could  do,  even  to  the  sa- 
crifice of  his  own  life.     The  newspaper  accounts  were  grossly 

I   inoccnrate ;  indeed,  that  must  have  been  obvious  to  any  person 

I  who  could  bear  to  think  upon  the  subject,  for  they  were  abso- 

iat«Iy  unintelligible.     There  are  two  pamphlets  upon  the  sab- 

I  Jcct ;  one  a  mere  transcript  from  the  papers ;  the  other  may  be 

I  considered,  as  to  all  important  particulars,  as  of  authority;  it 
is  by  ft  person  high  in  the  India  House,  and  contains  the  depo- 

I  sitJoD  of  the  surviving  officers  concerning  the  loss  of  the  ship. 
The  pamphlet,  I  am  told,  is  most  unfeelingly  written :  I  have 

I  «aly  scon  on  extract  from  it,  containing  Gilpin's  deposition,  the 
fourth  mate.      From  this,  it  appears  that  every  thing  was  done 

I  tint  Guold  be  done,  under  the  circumstances,  for  the  safely  of  the 
lives  and  the  ship.  Kly  poor  brother  was  standing  on  the  hen- 
«oop  (which  ia  placed  upon  the  poop,  and  is  the  most  command- 
ing sitnatioD  in  tbo  Tcssel)  when  she  went  down,  and  he  woa 
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thence  washed  overboard  by  a  large  sea,  which  sank  the  ship. 
He  was  seen  struggling  with  the  waves  some  time  afterwards, 
having  laid  hold,  it  is  said,  of  a  rope.  He  was  an  excellent 
swimmer ;  but  what  could  it  avail  in  such  a  sea,  encumbered 
with  his  clothes,  and  exhausted  in  body,  as  he  must  have  been  ! 
For  myself,  I  feel  that  there  is  something  cut  out  of  my  life 
which  cannot  be  restored.  I  never  thought  of  him  but  with 
hope  and  delight :  we  looked  forward  to  the  time,  not  distant, 
as  we  thought,  when  he  would  settle  near  us,  when  the  task  of 
his  life  would  be  over,  and  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  reap 
his  reward.  By  that  time,  I  hoped  also  that  the  chief  part  of 
my  labours  would  be  executed,  and  that  I  should  be  able  to 
show  him  that  he  had  not  placed  a  false  confidence  in  me.  I 
never  wrote  a  line  without  a  thought  of  its  giving  him  pleasure  : 
my  writings,  printed  and  manuscript,  were  his  delight,  and  one 
of  the  chief  solaces  of  his  long  voyages.  But  let  me  stop  :  I 
will  not  be  cast  down ;  were  it  only  for  his  sake,  I  will  not  be 
dejected.  I  have  much  yet  to  do,  and  pray  God  to  give  me 
strength  and  power :  his  part  of  the  agreement  between  us  is 
brought  to  an  end,  mine  continues ;  and  I  hope  when  I  shall  be 
able  to  think  of  him  with  a  calmer  mind,  that  the  remembrance 
of  him  dead  will  even  animate  me  more  than  the  joy  which  I  had 
in  him  living.  I  wish  you  would  procure  the  pamphlet  I  have 
mentioned ;  you  may  know  the  right  one,  by  its  having  a  motto 
from  Shakspeare,  from  Clarence's  dream.  I  wish  you  to  see  it, 
that  you  may  read  G.'s  statement,  and  be  enabled,  if  the  affair 
should  ever  be  mentioned  in  your  hearing,  to  correct  the  errors 
which  they  must  have  fallen  into  who  have  taken  their  ideas 
from  the  newspaper  accounts.  I  have  dwelt  long,  too  long  I 
fear,  upon  this  subject,  but  I  could  not  write  to  you  upon  any 
thing  else,  till  I  had  unburthened  my  heart.  We  have  great 
consolations  from  the  sources  you  allude  to ;  but,  alas !  we  have 
much  yet  to  endure.  Time  only  can  give  us  regular  tranquillity. 
We  neither  murmur  nor  repine,  but  sorrow  we  must ;  we  should 
be  senseless  else.* 

♦  Memoirs,  i.  288-98. 
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30.  O/Drydeii. 
LETTEK  TO  SIP.  WALTER  SCOTT* 

Psterdale,  Nor.  7.  1805. 

Ml  DEAR  Scott, 

I  was  much  pleased  to  hear  of  your  CDgagement 
with  Dry<]ea :  DOt  tbut  he  is,  as  a  poet,  anj  great  favourite  of 
mine.  I  admire  hia  talents  and  genius  highly,  but  his  is  not  a 
poetical  geuins.  The  only  qualities  I  can  find  in  Drjden  that 
arc  eiacntittll!/  pocticul,  aro  a  certain  ardour  and  impetuosity  of 
mind,  Willi  au  excellent  c-ar.  It  may  seem  strange  that  I  do 
not  add  to  this,  great  command  of  language.  'That  ho  certainly 
has,  and  of  such  language  too,  as  It  is  most  desirable  that  a. 
poet  should  possess,  or  rather,  that  he  should  not  be  without. 
Bat  it  is  not  language  that  is,  iu  the  highest  sense  of  the  word, 
poetical,  being  m^ither  of  the  imagination  nor  of  the  passions  ; 
I  mean  the  amiable,  the  ennobling,  or  the  intense  passions.  I 
do  Dot  mean  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  of  this  in  Drydcn,  bat 
as  little,  I  think,  ns  is  possible,  considering  how  much  ho  has 
written.  You  will  easily  understand  my  meaning,  when  I  refer 
to  his  torsilicatiou  of  '  Palamon  and  Arcitc,'  as  contrasted  with 
the  languago  of  Chaucer.  Dryden  had  neither  a  tender  heart 
oor  a  lofty  seust;  of  moral  dignity.  'W'heuevar  his  language  is 
poetically  impassioned,  it  is  mostly  upon  unpleasiug  suhjccts, 
such  us  the  follies,  vices,  and  crimes  of  classes  of  men,  or  of 
indiridDals.  That  his  cannot  be  the  language  of  imagination, 
mast  have  necessarily  followed  from  this, — that  there  is  not  a 
single  image  from  Xature  in  the  whole  body  of  bis  works  ;  and 
in  hia  translation  from  Virgil,  wheuever  Virgil  can  be  fairly 
said  to  have  his  tife  upon  his  object,  Dr^'dcn  always  spoils  the 
psssage. 

Bat  too  much  of  this ;  I  am  glad  that  you  are  to  ho  his 
editor.  His  political  and  satirical  pieces  may  be  greatly  bene- 
fited hy  illustration,  nud  even  absolutely  require  it.  A  correct 
text  is  the  first  object  of  au  editor ;  then  such  notes  as  explain 
difficult  or  obscure  passages ;  and  lastly,  which  is  much  less 
unpottont,  notes  pointing  ont  authors  to  whom  the  Poet  has 
been  indebted,  not  iu  tlie  fiddling  way  of  phrase  here  and  pbrasa 
■  Frun  Lockliut'a  l.i/r  of  Semi,  lol  u.  pp.  887-9  (•dit.  ISuG). 
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there  (which  is  detestable  as  a  general  practice),  but  where  he  has 
had  essential  obligations  either  as  to  matter  or  manner. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you,  do  not  fail  to  apply  to  me. 
One  thing  I  may  take  the  liberty  to  suggest,  which  is,  when 
you  come  to  the  fables,  might  it  not  be  advisable  to  print  the 
whole  of  the  Tales  of  Boccace  in  a  smaller  type  in  the  original 
language  ?  If  this  should  look  too  much  like  swelling  a  book, 
I  should  certainly  make  such  extracts  as  would  show  where 
Dryden  has  most  strikingly  improved  upon,  or  fallen  below,  his 
original.  I  think  his  translations  from  Boccace  are  the  best,  at 
least  the  most  poetical,  of  his  poems.  It  is  many  years  since  I 
saw  Boccace,  but  I  remember  that  Sigismunda  is  not  married 
by  him  to  Guiscard  (the  names  are  diflferent  in  Boccace  in  both 
tales,  I  believe,  certainly  in  Theodore,  &c.).  I  think  Dryden 
has  much  injured  the  story  by  the  marriage,  and  degraded  Sig- 
ismunda's  character  by  it.  He  has  also,  to  the  best  of  my 
remembrance,  degraded  her  still  more,  by  making  her  love  abso- 
lute sensuality  and  appetite;  Dryden  had  no  other  notion  of 
the  passion.  With  all  these  defects,  and  they  are  very  gross 
ones,  it  is  a  noble  poem.  Guiscard's  answer,  when  first  re- 
proached by  Tancred,  is  noble  in  Boccace,  nothing  but  this  : 
Amor  pud  molto  piil  die  ne  voi  ne  io  poss^iamo.  This,  Dryden 
has  spoiled.  He  says  first  very  well,  *  The  faults  of  love  by 
love  are  justified,'  and  then  come  four  lines  of  miserable  rant, 
quite  a  la  Maximin.     Farewell,  and  believe  me  ever. 

Your  aflfectionate  friend, 

William  Wordsworth. 

31.  O/Marmion. 
EXTRACT  OF  LETTER  TO  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  (1808). 

Thank  you  for  '  Marmion.'  I  think  your  end  has  been  at- 
tained. That  it  is  not  the  end  which  I  should  wish  you  to 
propose  to  yourself,  you  will  be  well  aware,  from  what  you  know 
of  my  notions  of  composition,  both  as  to  matter  and  manner. 
In  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance  it  seems  as  well  liked  as  the 
*  Lay,'  though  I  have  heard  that  in  the  world  it  is  not  so.  Had 
the  Poem  been  much  better  than  the  Lay,  it  could  scarcely  haye 
satisfied  the  public,  which  has  too  much  of  the  monster,  the 
moral  monster,  in  its  composition.    The  Spring  has  burst  out 
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apon  as  all  at  once,  and  tlio  vale  is  now  in  exqaisite  beauty ;  a 
geotle  shower  has  fallen  tliis  morning,  and  I  hear  the  thrush, 
who  has  bailt  iu  my  orchard,  singing  amain.  How  happy  we 
should  be  to  see  you  here  again  !  Eyer,  my  dear  Scott,  your  sin- 
cere friend,  W.  W.' 

32.   Topographical  Ilistoii/,  dr. 

LETFEB  TO  REV.  FRANXIS  ^VTIANGHAM,  HUNMANBY,  NEAU 

DRIDLINGTON,  VOIIKSHIRE. 

G«i«mere,  Oct.  2.  1808. 
My  DEAIl  Wraugqam, 


In  *'hat  arc  you  employed — I  mean  by  way  of  amusement 
and  relaxation  from  your  professional  duties  ?  Is  there  any 
topographical  historj'  of  your  neighbourhood  ?  I  remember 
reading  White's  Xaliiral  Ilhtonj  and  Antiquities  of  Sclboume 
vitb  great  pleasure,  when  a.  boy  at  school,  and  I  hare  lately 
read  Dr.  Whitiiker's  Uhtori;  of  Craven  ami  Wliullc!/,  both  with 
profit  and  pleasure.  Would  it  not  be  worth  your  while  to 
giro  some  of  your  leisure  hours  to  a  work  of  this  kind,  making 
those  works  partly  your  model,  and  adding  thereto  from  tho 
originality  of  your  own  mind  ? 

With  your  activity  you  might  produce  something  of  this 
kind  of  gfrneral  interest,  taking  for  year  limit  any  division  in 
yoor  neighbourhood,  natural,  ecclesiastical,  or  civil:  suppose, 
for  example.  Die  coast  from  the  borders  of  Cleveland,  or  from 
Scftrboroogh,  to  Spumhead;  and  inward  into  the  country  to 
any  boundary  that  you  might  approve  of.  Pray  think  of  this. 
I  am  induced  to  mention  it  from  belief  that  you  are  admirably 
qualified  for  snch  a  work ;  that  it  would  pleasontly  employ  your 
leisure  hours;  and  from  a  regret  iu  seeing  works  of  this  kind, 
which  might  be  made  so  very  intcrostiug,  utterly  marred  by 
falling  into  Uie  hands  of  wretched  buuglers,  f .  ff.  the  History  of 

Clertlaml,  which  I  bnve  just  read,  by  a  Clergyman  of ,  the 

most  heavy  performance  I  ever  encountered;  and  what  an  in- 
teresting district !     Pray  let  me  hear  from  you  Boon. 
Affectionately  and  sincerely  yours, 

W.  WomjBW0BTH.+ 


■   Lcwthwfe  Life,  iU.  Hi-fi. 


t  ilemom,  L  3M-6. 
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83.  The,  War  in  Spain:  Benefactors  of  Mankind,  dc. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Grasmere,  Dec.  3. 1808. 

My  dear  Wrangham, 

On  the  other  side  you  have  the  prospectus  of  a  weekly 
essay  intended  to  be  published  by  your  friend  Coleridge. 
•  ..*••. 

Your  Sermon  did  not  reach  me  till  the  night  before  last ;  we 
have  all  read  it^  and  are  much  pleased  with  it.  Upon  the  whole^ 
I  like  it  better  than  the  last :  it  must  have  been  heard  with 
great  interest.  I  diflfer,  however,  from  you  in  a  few  particulars. 
1st.  The  Spaniards  *  devoting  themselves  for  an  imprisoned 
Bourbon,  or  the  crambling  relics  of  the  Inquisition.'  This  is 
very  fair  for  pointing  a  sentence,  but  it  is  not  the  truth.  They 
have  told  us  over  and  over  again,  that  they  are  fighting  against 
a  foreign  tyrant,  who  has  dealt  with  them  most  perfidiously  and 
inhumanly,  who  must  hate  them  for  their  worth,  and  on  account 
of  the  injuries  they  have  received  from  him,  and  whom  they 
must  hate  accordingly ;  against  a  ruler  over  whom  they  could 
have  no  control,  and  for  one  whom  they  have  told  us  they  will 
establish  as  a  sovereign  of  a/ree  people,  and  therefore  must  he 
himself  be  a  limited  monarch.  You  will  permit  me  to  make  to 
you  this  representation  for  its  truth's  sake,  and  because  it  gives 
me  an  opportunity  of  letting  out  a  secret,  viz.  that  I  myself  am 
very  deep  in  this  subject,  and  about  to  publish  upon  it,  first,  I 
believe,  in  a  newspaper,  for  the  sake  of  immediate  and  wide  cir- 
culation ;  and  next,  the  same  matter  in  a  separate  pamphlet, 
under  the  title  of  *  The  Convention  of  Cintra  brought  to  the  test 
of  principles,  and  the  people  of  Great  Britain  vindicated  from 
the  charge  of  having  prejudged  it.'  You  will  wonder  to  hear 
me  talk  of  principles  when  I  have  told  you  that  I  also  do  not 
go  along  with  you  in  your  sentiments  respecting  the  Boman 
Catholic  question.  I  confess  I  am  not  prepared  to  see  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion  as  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland ; 
and  how  that  can  be  consistently  refused  to  them,  if  other  things 
are  granted  on  the  plea  of  their  being  the  majority,  I  do  not 
see.  Certainly  this  demand  will  follow,  and  how  would  it  be 
answered  ? 

There  is  yet  another  circumstance  in  which  I  differ  from 
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yon.     If  Dr.  Bell's  plan  of  education  be  of  that  importance 

which  it  appears  to  be  of,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indilTereDce 

whether  he  or  Lancaster  hare  a  rightful  claim  to  the  invention. 

E'er  Heaven's  sake  let  all  benefactors  of  their  species  have  the 

■onour  due  to  tbem.     Virgil  gives  a  high  place  in  Elysium  to 

ihe  improvers  of  life,  and  it  is  neither  the  least  philosophical 

r  least  poetical  passage  of  the  AenAA.'     These  points  ofdif- 

rence  being  stated,  I  may  say  that  in  other  things  I  greatly 

F  •pprove  both  of  the  matter  and  manner  of  yoiir  Sermon. 

Do  not  fail  to  return  my  beat  thanks  to  the  lady  to  whom  I 
MD  obliged  for  the  elegant  and  accurate  drawing  of  Bronghton 
Church.  I  should  hare  written  to  thank  her  and  yon  for  it  im- 
mediately, but  I  foresaw  that  I  should  have  occasion  to  write  to 
you  on  this  or  other  busioese. 

AU  here  desire  their  best  remembraQces ;  and  belieTe  me 
(in  great  haste,  for  I  have  several  other  letters  to  write  on  the 
^^^  nnoe  gnbjectl,  affectionately  yours, 
^^L  W.  Wordsworth.! 


84.   The  Conri-ntion  0/ Cintra  :  the  Boiiinn  Oilliolii: 
TO  THE  SAME. 

Workin^n.  April  8.  ! 


My  dear  Wrangham, 

You  will  think  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  used  you  ill 

in  cot  replying  sooner  to  your  last  letter;  particularly  as  you 

wen  desirous  to  bo  informed  in  what  newspaper  my  Pamphlet 

was  printing.    I  should  not  have  failed  to  give  yon  immediately 

■o;  iiiformution  upon  lliis  subject  which  could  be  of  use;  but 

I  bet,  though  I  began  to  publiah  in  a  newspaper,   viz.  the 

f  Couritr,  an  accidental  loss  of  two  or  three  sheets  of  the  maun- 

[  Kiipt  prevented  me  from  going  on  in  that  mode  of  publication 

i  ftftcr  two  sections  had  appeared.     The  Pamphlet  will  be  out  in 

t  than  a  fortnight,  entitled,  at  full  length,  '  Concerning  the 

Lfflationa  of  Oreat  Britain,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  to  each  other, 

I  to  the  common  enemy  at  this  crisis,   and  specilically  as 

1  by  the  Convention  of  Cintra ;  the  whole  brought  to  the 

Ktiftbose  priuciplt^s  by  which  alone  the  independence  and 

iSam  of  nations  con  be  preserved  or  recovered.'     This  is  less 
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a  Titie  than  a  Table  of  Contents.  I  give  it  you  at  full  length 
in  order  that  you  may  set  your  fancy  at  work  (if  you  have  no 
better  employment  for  it)  upon  what  the  Pamphlet  may  contain. 
I  sent  joff  the  last  sheets  only  a  day  or  two  since,  else  I  should 
have  written  to  you  sooner ;  it  having  been  my  intention  to  pay 
my  debt  to  you  the  moment  I  had  discharged  this  debt  to  my 
country.  What  I  have  written  has  been  done  according  to  the 
best  light  of  my  conscience :  it  is  indeed  very  imperfect,  and 
will,  I  fear,  be  little  read ;  but  if  it  is  read,  cannot,  I  hope,  fail 
of  doing  some  good ;  though  I  am  aware  it  will  create  me  a 
world  of  enemies,  and  call  forth  the  old  yell  of  Jacobinism.  I 
have  not  sent  it  to  any  personal  friends  as  such,  therefore  I  have 
made  no  exception  in  your  case.  I  have  ordered  it  to  be  sent 
to  two,  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Ambassadors,  and  three  or 
four  other  public  men  and  Members  of  Parliament,  but  to  no- 
body of  my  friends  and  relations.  It  is  printed  with  my  name, 
and,  I  believe,  will  be  published  by  Longman.  ...  I  am  very 
happy  that  you  have  not  been  inattentive  to  my  suggestion  on  the 
subject  of  Topography.  When  I  ventured  to  recommend  the  pur- 
suit to  you,  I  did  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  it  was  to  inter- 
fere with  your  appropriate  duties  as  a  parish  priest;  far  otherwise : 
but  I  know  you  are  of  an  active  mind,  and  I  am  sure  that  a  por- 
tion of  your  time  might  be  thus  employed  without  any  deduction 
from  that  which  was  due  to  your  professional  engagements.  It 
would  be  a  recreation  to  you ;  and  also  it  does  appear  to  me 
that  records  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  executed  by  somebody  or 
other,  both  for  the  instruction  of  those  now  living  and  for  the 
sake  of  posterity ;  and  if  so,  the  duty  devolves  more  naturally 
upon  clergymen  than  upon  other  persons,  as  their  opportunities 
and  qualifications  are  both  likely  to  be  better  than  those  of 
other  men.  If  you  have  not  seen  White's  and  Whitaker's  books 
do  procure  a  sight  of  them. 

I  was  aware  that  you  would  think  me  fair  game  upon  the 
Roman  Catholic  question  ;  but  really  I  should  be  greatly  obliged 
to  any  man  who  would  help  me  over  the  difficulty  I  stated.  If 
the  Koman  Catholics,  upon  the  plea  of  their  being  the  majority 
merely  (which  implies  an  admission  on  our  part  that  their  pro- 
fession of  faith  is  in  itself  as  good  as  ours,  as  consistent  with 
civil  liberty),  if  they  are  to  have  their  requests  accorded,  how 
can  they  be  refused  (consistently)  the  further  prayer  of  bei^g 
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^  Letten 

^^Konatitnted,  upon  tho  aame  plea,  tho  EBtaLIishcd  Church  ?  I 
confess  I  Km  not  prepared  for  this.  With  the  Methodists  on 
ODe  side  and  the  Cathohus  on  the  other,  what  is  to  become  of 
the  poor  church  and  the  people  of  England  ?  to  both  of  which 
I  us  most  tenderly  attached,  and  to  the  former  not  the  less  so, 
OD  account  of  the  protly  little  spiro  of  Brougbtou  Parish  Church, 
ander  which  you  and  I  were  mode  happy  men  by  the  gift  from 
ProTidence  of  two  excellent  wives.  To  Mrs.  \V'rangham,  present 
my  cordial  regards,  and  believe  me,  dear  Wrangham,  your  very 
Sincere  and  affectionate  friend, 

W.  Wordsworth," 


I 


35.   The  Tractate  on  •The  Confentlon  a/C'nitra.' 
LETl'ER  TO  LORD  LONSDALE. 

GriLBiaere,  May  25  11809]. 
My  Lobd, 


I 


I  h&d  also  unotber  reason  for  deferring  this  acknowledg- 
meot  to  yoar  Lordship,  viz.  that  at  the  same  lime  I  wished  to 
present  l«  you  a  Troot  which  I  have  lately  written,  and  which 
I  hope  you  have  now  received.  It  wa9  finished,  and  ought  to 
ItaTo  appeared,  two  mouths  ugo,  but  has  been  delayed  by  cir- 
cumstances (connected  with  my  distance  from  the  press)  over 
which  I  had  no  control.  If  this  Tract  should  so  far  iuterent 
joar  Lordship  as  to  induce  you  to  peruse  it,  I  do  not  doubt 
tfaftt  it  vrill  be  thoughtfully  and  candidly  judged  by  you ;  in 
which  case  I  fear  no  censure,  bat  that  which  every  mun  is  liable 
to  who,  with  good  tQt«ut!oii8,  may  have  occasioually  follou  into 
error ;  while  at  the  same  time  I  have  an  entire  coiiQdence  that 
the  pricciplea  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  uphold  must  have 
the  sanction  of  a  miud  distinguished,  like  that  of  your  Lord- 
ship, for  regard  to  morality  and  religion,  and  the  true  dignity 
u>d  honour  of  your  country. 

May  I  beg  of  your  Lordship  to  present  my  respectful  com- 
ptimeDts  to  Ludy  Lonsdale. 

I  have  the  honour  to  bu,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

W.  WoRDSWOHTH.t 
■  JfMwin,  i.  »88-»U.  t  ''''''■  >■  3Utt-I. 
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86.  OS  *  The  Convention  of  Cintra,*  dtc, 
LETTER  TO  SOUTHEY. 

My  dbab  Southey,* 

Col.  Campbell,  our  neighbour  at  O.,  has  sent  for 
your  book ;  he  served  during  the  whole  of  tBe  Peninsular  war, 
and  you  shall  hear  what  he  says  of  it  in  due  course.  We  are 
out  of  the  way  of  all  literary  communication,  so  I  can  report 
nothing.  I  have  read  the  whole  with  great,  pleasure ;  the  work 
will  do  you  everlasting  honour.  I  have  said  the  whole,  forget- 
ting, in  that  contemplation,  my  feelings  upon  one  part,  where 
you  have  tickled  with  a  feather  when  you  should  have  branded 
with  a  red-hot  iron.  You  will  guess  I  mean  the  Convention  of 
Cintra.  My  detestation,  I  may  say  abhorrence,  of  that  event 
is  not  at  all  diminished  by  your  account  of  it.  Buonaparte  had 
committed  a  capital  blunder  in  supposing  that  when  he  had  in- 
timidated the  Sovereigns  of  Europe  he  had  conquered  the  several 
Nations.  Yet  it  was  natural  for  a  wiser  than  he  was  to  have 
fallen  into  this  mistake ;  for  the  old  despotisms  had  deprived 
the  body  of  the  people  of  all  practical  knowledge  in  the  manage- 
ment, and,  of  necessity,  of  all  interest,  in  the  course  of  affairs. 
The  French  themselves  were  astonished  at  the  apathy  and 
ignorance  of  the  people  whom  they  had  supposed  they  had 
utterly  subdued,  when  they  had  taken  their  fortresses,  scat- 
tered their  armies,  entered  their  capital  cities,  and  struck  their 
cabinets  with  dismay.  There  was  no  hope  for  the  deliverance 
of  Europe  till  the  nations  had  suffered  enough  to  be  driven  to  a 
passionate  recollection  of  all  that  was  honourable  in  their  past 
history,  and  to  make  appeal  to  the  principles  of  universal  and 
everlasting  justice.  These  sentiments,  the  authors  of  that  Con- 
vention most  unfeelingly  violated;  and  as  to  the  principles, 
they  seemed  to  be  as  little  aware  even  of  the  existence  of  such 
powers,  for  powers  emphatically  may  they  be  called,  as  the 
tyrant  himself.  As  far,  therefore,  as  these  men  could,  they 
put  an  extinguisher  upon  the  star  which  was  then  rising.  It  is 
in  vain  to  say  that  after  the  first  burst  of  indignation  was  every 
the  Portuguese  themselves  were  reconciled  to  the  event,  and 

*  Mr.  8<mthey*B  opinions  on  the  Conyention  of  Cintra,  at  the  time  of  ite  rati- 
fication, were  in  nniBon  with  those  of  his  friend.  See  Sonthey's  Carretpandenet, 
vol  iii.  p.  177-180. 
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rejoiced  in  their  deliveraitoe.  We  may  infer  from  that  the 
horror  which  Ibey  must  have  felt  in  the  preseDce  of  their  op- 
pressors ;  anil  we  may  see  in  it  to  what  a  state  of  helplessness 
tbcir  bad  government  had  reduced  them.     Our  duty  was  to 

»h*»e  treated  tbem  with  respeot  as  the  representatives  of  sn£fer- 
ing  humanity  beyond  what  tliey  were  likely  to  look  for  them- 
selves, and  as  deseniog  greatly,  in  common  with  their  Spanish 
brethren,  for  having  been  the  first  to  rise  against  the  tremen- 
dous oppression,  and  to  show  how,  and  how  only,  it  could  be 
pot  M  end  to. 

^^^  Wu.  WOKDSWORTH.* 

^^H  37.  Home  at  Oratmere :  '  The  Parsonage.' 

^^M  '  The  house  which  I  have  for  some  time  occapied  is  the 
^^B Panonago  of  Grasmere.  It  stands  close  by  the  churchyard 
^^V  [where  his  two  children  were  buried] ,  and  I  have  found  it  ubso- 
^F  lately  necessary  that  we  should  qoit  a  place  which,  by  recalling 
^B  to  oar  minds  at  every  moment  the  losses  we  have  sustained  in 
^P     the  coarse  of  the  last  year  [1811-12^  would  grievously  retard  our 

progress  toward  that  tranquillity  which  it  is  our  duty  to  aim 

•t-t 

38.  On  Education  of  the  Young. 


Lmtther  CkiUc,  Bundaf  lIor[niiigl   LSept.  S6,  ISaO]. 

i  ~      Ht  DKiB  Mr.  Hauilton, 

I  profit  by  the  frank  in  which  the  letter  for  your  sister 
will  beenclosed,  to  thank  you  for  yours  oTthe  Htu.andlheaccom- 
pooyiog  spirited  and  ele<^ant  verses.  Yoti  ask  many  questions, 
kindly  testifying  thereby  the  interest  yon  take  in  us  and  our 
notghboarboo<l.  Most  probably  some  of  them  uro  answered  in 
my  daogbter's  letter  to  Miss  £.  H.  I  will,  however,  myself 
reply  to  one  or  two  at  the  risk  of  repeating  what  she  may  have 
twid.  Ist.  Mrs.  Hemana  has  not  sent  us  any  tidings  of  her 
moToments  and  intentions  since  she  left  us  ;  so  I  am  nnable  to 

•  tell  yoa  whether  she  mean  to  settle  in  Edinbnrgh  or  London. 

I :  fjtmoirt,  iL  3. 
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She  said  she  would  write  as  soon  as  she  could  procure  a  frank. 
That  accommodation  is,  I  suppose,  more  rare  in  Scotland  than  at 
this  season  in  our  neighbourhood.  I  assure  you  the  weather  has 
been  so  unfavourable  to  out-door  amusements  since  you  left  us 
(not  but  that  we  have  had  a  sprinkling  of  fine  and  bright  days), 
that  little  or  no  progress  has  been  made  in  the  game  of  the 
Graces ;  and  I  fear  that  amusement  must  be  deferred  till  next 
summer,  if  we  or  anybody  else  are  to  see  another.  Mr.^  Barber 
has  dined  with  us  once,  and  my  sister  and  Mrs.  Marshall,  of 
Halsteads,  have  seen  his  palace  and  grounds ;  but  I  cannot 
report  upon  the  general  state  of  his  temper.  I, believe  he  con- 
tinues to  be  enchanted,  as  far  as  decayed  health  will  allow,  with 
a  Mr.  Cooper,  a  clergyman  who  has  just  come  to  the  living  of 
Hawkshead  (about  five  miles  from  Ambleside).  Did  I  tell  you 
that  Professor  Wilson,  with  his  two  sons  and  daughter,  have 
been,  and  probably  still  are,  at  Elleray  ?  He  heads  the  gaieties  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  has  presided  as  steward  at  two  regattas. 
Do  these  employments  come  under  your  notions  of  action  op- 
posed to  contemplation  ?  Why  should  they  not  ?  Whatever  the 
high  moralists  may  say,  the  political  economists  will,  I  conclude, 
approve  them  as  setting  capital  afloat,  and  giving  an  impulse  to 
manufacture  and  handicrafts ;  but  I  speak  of  the  improvement 
which  may  come  thence  to  navigation  and  nautical  science.  I 
have  dined  twice  along  with  my  brother  (who  left  us  some  time 
ago)  in  the  Professor's  company — at  Mrs.  Watson's,  widow  of 
the  Bp.,  at  Calgarth,  and  at  Mr.  Bolton's.  Poor  Mr.  B. !  he  must 
have  been  greatly  shocked  at  the  fatal  accident  that  put  an  end 
to  his  friend  Huskisson's  earthly  career.  There  is  another 
acquaintance  of  mine  also  recently  gone — a  person  for  whom  I 
never  had  any  love,  but  with  whom  I  had  for  a  short  time  a  good 
deal  of  intimacy.  I  mean  Hazlitt,  whose  death  you  may  have 
seen  announced  in  the  papers.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
acuteness,  but  perverse  as  Lord  Byron  himself;  whose  life  by 
Oalt  I  have  been  skimming  since  I  came  here.  Gait  affects  to 
be  very  profound,  though  [he]  is  in  fact  a  very  shallow  fellow, — 
and  perhaps  the  most  illogical  writer  that  these  illogical  days 
have  produced.  His  'huts'  and  his  'therefores'  are  singularly 
misapplied,  singularly  even  for  this  unthinking  age.   He  accuses 

Mr.  Southey  of  pursuing  Lord  B with  rancour.     I  should 

like  a  reference  to  what  Mr.  S has  written  of  Lord  B , 
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to  ascertain  whether  this  charge  he  well  founded.     I  trust  it  is 
not,  both  from  what  I  know  of  my  friend,  and  for  the  aversion 

which  Mr.  G has  expressed  towards  the  Lakers,  whom  in 

the  plenitude  of  his  ignorance  he  is  pleased  to  speak  of  as  a  class 
or  «cftoo/ of  Poets. 

Now  for  a  word  on  the  serious  part  of  your  letter.  Your 
views  of  action  and  contemplation  are,  I  think,  just.  If  you 
can  lay  your  hands  upon  Mr.  Coleridge's  *  Friend,'  you  will  find 
some  remarks  of  mine  upon  a  letter  signed,  if  I  recollect  right, 
*  Mathetes,'  which  was  written  by  Professor  Wilson,  in  which, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  sentiments  like  yours  are  expressed.  At 
all  events,  I  am  sure  that  I  have  long  retained  those  opinions, 
and  have  frequently  expressed  them  either  by  letter  or  other- 
wise. One  thing,  however,  is  not  to  be  forgotten  concerning 
active  life — that  a  personal  independence  must  be  provided  for ; 
and  in  some  cases  more  is  required — ability  to  assist  our  friends, 
relations,  and  natural  dependents.  The  party  are  at  breakfast, 
and  I  must  close  this  wretched  scrawl,  which  pray  excuse. 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

Wm.  Wordsworth.* 

Pray  continue  to  write  at  your  leisure.  How  could  I  have 
forgot  so  long  to  thank  you  for  your  obliging  present,  which  I 
shall  ^alue  on  every  account  ? 

89.  Roman  Catholics :  Bible  Society,  d-c. 

LETTER  TO  ARCHDEACON  WRANGHAM. 

(rraemere,  March  27  [1811] . 

Mt  dear  Wranoham, 

Your  last  letter,  which  I  have  left  so  long  unanswered, 
found  me  in  a  distressed  state  of  mind,  with  one  of  my  children 
lying  nearly,  as  I  thought,  at  the  point  of  death.  This  put  me 
off  answering  your  letter.      .  ...  ... 

You  return  to  the  K.  Catholic  Question.  I  am  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  no  further  concessions  should  be  made.  The  B. 
Catholic  Emancipation  is  a  mere  pretext  of  ambitious  and  dis- 
contented men.  Are  you  prepared  for  the  next  step — a  R. 
Catholic  Established  Church  ?    I  confess  I  dread  the  thought. 

As  to  the  Bible  Society,  my  view  of  the  subject  is  as  fol- 

*  Memoin,  i.  488,  with  important  additioni  from  the  xs.  O. 
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lows : — let.  Distributing  Bibles  is  a  good  thing.     2ndl7.  More 
Bibles  will  be  distributed  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  the 
Bible  Society ;  therefore,  so  far  as  that  goes,  the  existence  of  the 
Bible  Society  is  good.     But,  Srdly,  as  to  the  indirect  benefits 
expected  from  it,  as  producing  a  golden  age  of  unanimity  among 
Christians,  all  that  I  think  fume  and  emptiness ;  nay,  far  worse. 
So  deeply  am  I  persuaded  that  discord  and  artifice,  and  pride 
and  ambition,  would  be  fostered  by  such  an  approximation  and 
unnatural  alliance  of  sects,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  evil 
thus  produced  would  more  than  outweigh  the  good  done  by  dis- 
persing the  Bibles.     I  think  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  pages  of  my 
brother's  pamphlet*  merit  the  serious  consideration  of  all  per- 
sons of  the  Established  Church  who  have  connected  themselves 
with  the  sectaries  for  this  purpose.        ..... 

Entreating  your  pardon  for  my  long  delay  in  answering  your 
letter,  let  me  conclude  with  assuring  you  that  I  remain,  with 
great  truth,  your  affectionate  friend, 

W.  W0BDSW0BTH.+ 

40.  Death  of  Children :  PoliticSy  SfC. 

Bjdul  Mount,  near  Ambleside,  Aug.  28, 1813. 

My  deab  Wrangham, 

Your  letter  arrived  when  I  was  on  the  point  of  going 
from  home  on  business.  I  took  it  with  me,  intending  to  answer 
it  upon  the  road,  but  I  had  not  courage  to  undertake  the  office 
on  account  of  the  inquiries  it  contains  concerning  my  family.  I 
will  be  brief  on  this  melancholy  subject.  In  the  course  of  the 
last  year  I  have  lost  two  sweet  children,  a  girl  and  a  boy,  at  the 
ages  of  four  and  six  and  a  half.  These  innocents  were  the  de- 
light of  our  hearts,  and  beloved  by  everybody  that  knew  them. 
They  were  cut  oflF  in  a  few  hours — one  by  the  measles,  and  the 
other  by  convulsions ;  dying,  one  half  a  year  after  the  other.  I 
quit  this  sorrowful  subject,  secure  of  your  sympathy  as  a  father 
and  as  my  friend. 

•  .«...  • 

My  employment  I  find  salutary  to  me,  and  of  consequence  in 

®  JUoMont  for  declining  to  become  a  Subtcriber  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  by  Ghxistopher  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Booking.  Land.  1810. 
8eo  also  his  Letter  to  Lord  Teignmouth  in  Tindioation  of  the  above  Letter.  Loud. 
1810.  t  ^emoire,  n.  8-9. 
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a  pecDoiary  point  of  view,  as  my  literary  employments  bring  me 
CO  rcmuneratiou,  nor  promise  any.  As  to  what  you  say  abont 
the  Ministry,  I  very  much  prefer  the  course  of  their  policy  to 
that  of  the  Opposition ;  especially  on  two  points  most  near  my 
heart:  resistance  of  Buonaparte  by  force  of  arms,  and  their  ad- 
herencfi  to  the  principles  oftbe  British  Constitution  in  with- 
bcildiog  political  powi^r  from  the  Roman  Catholics.  My  most 
di-tenuiuud  Lostilily  shall  always  be  directed  against  those  states- 
men who,  like  Whitbread,  GreDville,  and  othfirs,  would  crouch 
to  a  suugninary  tyrant ;  and  I  cannot  act  with  those  who  see  no 
danger  to  the  Constitution  in  introducing  papists  into  Parlia- 
ment. There  are  other  points  of  policy  in  which  I  deem  the 
Opposition  grievously  mistaken,  and  therefore  I  nra  at  present, 
and  long  have  been,  by  principle,  a  supporter  of  ministers,  as 
far  as  my  little  inJlaence  extends.  With  affectionate  wishes 
for  your  welfare  and  ihut  of  yaur  family,  and  with  best  regards 
to  Mrs.  Wrangbam,  I  am,  my  dear  friend, 


i 


k 


Faithfully  yours, 

W.  WOHDSWOETH." 

41.  Letter  of  Introduction :  Humuur. 
TO  .A.RCHDEACON  WRANGHAM. 

Rjild  Moant,  neu-  Eendol.  April  2G.  1811. 


't  dear  Wbasgh.^u, 

I  trouble  you  with  this  in  behalf  of  a  very  deserving 
clergyman  of  tbo  name  of  Jameson,  who  is  just  gone  from 
this  Dcighbourhood  to  a  curacy  at  Sberbourne.  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ofFerry  Bridge.  He  has  a  mother  and  a  younger  brother 
dependent  upon  his  exertions,  and  it  is  his  wish  to  take 
pQpiU  in  order  to  increase  his  inc-ome,  which,  as  he  is  a  curate, 
joa  know,  c^unot  but  be  small.  He  is  an  excellent  young  man, 
s  good  scholar,  an  1  likely  to  become  much  better,  for  he  is  ex- 
tramfily  industrious.     Among  bis  talents  1  must  mention  that 

for  drawing,  in  which  he  is  a  proficient Now 

my  wish  is  that,  if  it  fall  in  your  way,  you  wonld  Tonchsafe  him 
yoor  patronage.  .  .  .  .  .  . 

Of  oonrae,  yon  cannot  speak  for  him  directly  till  you  have 
K«n  him  ;  but,  might  he  be  permitted  to  refer  to  you,  yon  could 
haTfl  DO  objection   to  say  that  you  were  as  yet  ignorant  of  his 

*  MfBtoirt,  ii,  fl-10. 
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merits  as  to  your  own  knowledge,  but  that  '  yoor  esteemed  friend 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  that  popular  poet,  stamp-collector  for  West- 
moreland, &c.,  had  recommended  him  strenuously  to  you  as  in 
all  things  deserving.' 

A  portion  of  a  long  poem*  from  me  will  see  the  light  ero 
long ;  I  hope  it  will  give  you  pleasure.  It  is  serious,  and  has 
been  written  with  great  labour.     .     .     . 

I  mean  to  make  a  tour  in  Scotland  with  Mrs.  W and 

her  sister,  Miss  Hutchinson.  I  congratulate  you  on  the  over- 
throw of  the  execrable  despot,  and  the  complete  triumph  of  the 
war  faction,  of  which  noble  body  I  have  the  honour  to  be  as 
active  a  member  as  my  abilities  and  industry  would  allow.  Best 
remembrances  to  yourself  and  Mrs.  Wrangham, 

And  believe  me  affectionately  yours, 

W.  WoBDSWOBTH.t 

42.   Tlie  Peninsular  War. 

LETTER  TO  ROBERT  SOUTHEY,  ESQ. 

,  1827. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Edith  thanked  you,  in  my  name,  for  your  valuable 
present  of  the  *  Peninsular  War.'  I  have  read  it  with  great  de- 
light :  it  is  beautifully  written,  and  a  most  interesting  story.  I 
did  not  notice  a  single  sentiment  or  opinion  that  I  could  have 
wished  away  but  one — where  you  support  the  notion  that,  if  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  had  not  lived  and  commanded,  Buonaparte 
must  have  continued  the  master  of  Europe.  I  do  not  object  to 
this  from  any  dislike  I  have  to  the  Duke,  but  from  a  conviction 
— I  trust,  a  philosophic  one^ — that  Providence  would  not  allow 
the  upsetting  of  so  diabolical  a  system  as  Buonaparte's  to  depend 
upon  the  existence  of  any  individual.  Justly  was  it  observed 
by  Lord  Wellesley,  that  Buonaparte  was  of  an  order  of  minds 
that  created  for  themselves  great  reverses.  He  might  have  gone 
further,  and  said  that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  tyranny  to  work  to 
its  own  destruction.! 

The  sentence  of  yours  which  occasioned  these  loose  remarks 
is,  as  I  said,  the  only  one  I  objected  to,  while  I  met  with  a 

•  *  The  Excnrsion,*  pnblighed  1814. 

t  Memoirs,  ii.  1011. 
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thoasand  thiDgs  to  admire.  Your  eympathj  with  the  gre&t 
cause  is  every  where  energetically  and  feelingly  expressed.  What 
fine  fallows  were  Alvarez  and  Albnqnerque ;  and  how  deeply  in- 
teresting the  sie^^e  of  Gerona ! 

I  have  not  yet  mentioned  dear  Sir  George  Beaumont.*  His 
tlhieBS  was  not  long ;  and  he  was  prepared  by  habitually  think- 
ing on  his  latter  end.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  grieve  for 
□nraelvea,  for  his  loss  cannot  be  supplied.  Let  dear  Edith  stay 
as  loog  as  you  can ;  and  when  she  must  go,  pray  come  for  her, 
aad  stay  a  few  days  with  us.     Farewell. 

Ever  most  affection ately  yours, 

W.  W .t 

43.    Oftht  Writings  0/ Southey. 
LE'JTEn  TO  G.  HUKTLV  GORDON.  ESQ. 

Ilfd*!  MoQDt.  M»7  14.  lSa9. 
Mr.  Southey  means  to  present  me  (as  usual)  his  '  Colloquies,' 
&C.  There  is,  perhapR,  not  a  page  of  them  that  he  did  not 
read  me  in  ms.  ;  and  several  of  the  Dialogues  are  upon  subjects 
which  we  have  oflen  diecusaed.  I  am  greatly  interested  with 
much  of  the  book ;  but  upon  its  effect  as  a  whole  I  can  yet  form 
no  opinion,  as  it  wax  read  to  me  as  it  happened  to  be  written. 
I  need  scarcely  say  that  Mr.  Southoy  ranks  very  highly,  in  my 
opinion,  as  a  prose  writer.  His  style  is  eminently  clear,  lively, 
and  unencumbered,  and  his  information  unbounded;  and  there 
is  a  moral  ardonr  about  his  compositions  which  nobly  distin- 
guishes them  from  the  trading  and  factious  authorship  of  the 
present  day.  He  may  not  improbably  be  our  companion  in 
Wales  next  year.  At  the  end  of  this  month  he  goes,  with  his 
family,  to  tbe  Isle  of  Man  for  sea-air ;  and  said,  if  I  would  ac- 
company him,  and  put  ofi'the  Welsh  tour  for  another  year,  he 
woold  join  our  party.  Notwithstanding  the  inducement,  I  could 
not  bring  m^'self  to  consent ;  but  as  things  now  are,  I  ahall  re- 
mind  bim  of  the  hope  ho  held  out. 

Believe  me,  very  faithfully,  y^ 

Wk.  WoBOawoaTH. 


There  is  no  probability  of  my  being  in  town  this  sei 
•  Who  disd  Feb.  7,  1827.  t  Sf"""".  ii-  30-1. 


Bon.     I '    ^H 
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have  a  horror  of  smoking;   and  nothing  but  a  necessity  for 
health's  sake  could  reconcile  me  to  it  in  William.* 

44.   Of  alleged  Changes  in  Political  Opiniona. 
LETTER  TO  A  FRIEND,  1821. 

In  the  year  1821  (October  7)  an  old  friend  of  Wordsworth 
thus  writes  to  him :  '  They  tell  me  you  have  changed  your 
opinions  upon  many  subjects  respecting  which  we  used  to  think 
alike ;  but  I  am  persuaded  we  shall  neither  of  us  change  those 
great  principles  which  ought  to  guide  us  in  our  conduct,  and 
lead  us  to  do  all  the  good  we  can  to  others.  And  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  we  should  not  find  many  things  to  talk  about  with- 
out disturbing  ourselves  with  political  or  party  disputes.' 

To  this  Wordsworth  answered  as  follows : 

Rydal  Mount,  Dec.  4.  1821. 

My  deab  L , 

Your  letter  ought  to  have  been  much  earlier  ac- 
knowledged, and  would  have  been  so,  had  I  not  been  sure  you 
would  ascribe  my  silence  to  its  true  cause,  viz.  procrastination, 
and  not  to  indifference  to  your  kind  attention.  There  was 
another  feeling  which  both  urged  and  indisposed  me  to  write  to 
you, — I  mean  the  allusion  which,  in  so  friendly  a  manner,  you 
make  to  a  supposed  change  in  my  political  opinions.  To  the 
scribblers  in  pamphlets  and  periodical  publications  who  have 
heaped  so  much  obloquy  upon  myself  and  my  friends  Coleridge 
and  Southey,  I  have  not  condescended  to  reply,  nor  ever  shall ; 
but  to  you,  my  candid  and  enlightened  friend,  I  will  say  a  few 
words  on  this  subject,  which,  if  we  have  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  again,  as  I  hope  we  may,  will  probably  be  farther  dwelt 
upon. 

I  should  think  that  I  had  lived  to  little  purpose  if  my  notions 
on  the  subject  of  government  had  undergone  no  modification : 
my  youth  must,  in  that  case,  have  been  without  enthusiasm,  and 
my  manhood  endued  with  small  capability  of  profiting  by  reflec- 
tion. If  I  were  addressing  those  who  have  dealt  so  liberally 
with  the  words  renegade,  apostate,  &c.,  I  should  retort  the 
charge  upon  them,  apd  say,  you  have  been  deluded  by  places 

•  Memoirt,  ii  22. 
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1  fwraoru,  while  I  have  bIucIc  to  principles.  I  abandoned 
Jice  and  her  rulers  when  they  ahandaoed  the  straggle  for 
»erty,  gaTe  themGelves  up  to  tyranny,  and  endeavoured  to  cn- 
)  the  world.  I  disapproved  of  the  war  against  France  at 
s  commcncemeat,  thinking,  which  was,  pcrhapB,  an  error,  that 
it  might  have  been  avoided;  but  aft«r  Buonaparte  had  violated 
the  independence  of  Switzerland,  my  heart  turned  against  him, 
ftod  against  the  nation  that  could  eubniit  to  be  the  instrument  of 
Boch  an  outrage.  Here  it  was  that  I  parted,  in  feeling,  from 
Uie  Whigs,  and  to  a  certain  degree  united  with  their  adversaries, 
who  were  free  from  the  delusion  (such  I  must  ever  regard  it)  of 
Mr.  Fox  and  his  party,  that  a  safe  and  honourable  peace  was 
practicable  with  the  French  nation,  and  that  an  ambitious  cou- 

ttUTor  like  Buonaparte  could  be  softened  dowu  into  a  commercial 
iral. 
In  II  determination,  therefore,  to  aim  at  the  overthrow  of 
lat  inordinate  ambition  by  war,  I  sided  with  the  ministry,  not 
from  general  approbation  of  their  conduct,  but  as  men  who 
tboagbt  right  on  thia  essential  point.  How  deeply  this  question 
^^ntereEted  me  will  be  plain  to  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
^Hf  reading  my  political  sonnets,  and  the  tract  occasioned  by  the 
^B  Convention  of  Cintra,'  in  which  are  sufficient  evidences  of  my 
^BuaatisfactioD  with  the  mode  of  conducting  the  war,  and  a  pro- 
^Kbetic  display  of  the  course  which  it  would  take  if  carried  on 
^■ipon  the  principles  of  justice,  and  with  due  respect  for  the  feel* 
^H)ga  of  the  oppressed  nations. 

^B     This  ia  enough  for  foreign  politics,  as  influencing  my  attoch- 
^Leots. 

^H  There  are  three  great  domestic  questions,  viz.  the  liberty  of 
^H^  preSB,  parliamentary  reform,  and  Roman  CuthoHc  concession, 
^^Hiicb,  if  I  briefly  advert  to,  no  more  need  be  said  at  present. 
^H  A  free  discugsiou  of  public  measures  through  the  press  I 
^Bbem  the  otiiy  safeguard  of  liberty :  without  it  t  have  neither 
^Bbcfldence  in  kings,  parliaments,  judges,  or  di\-ineB:  tbey  have 
^Hu  in  their  turn  betrayed  their  country.  But  the  press,  so 
^Bptest  for  good,  is  scarcely  less  so  for  enl ;  and  nnfortnnately 
^^■ay  who  ore  misled  and  abused  hy  its  means  are  the  persons 
^niom  it  can  least  lienefit.  It  is  the  fatal  characteristic  of  their 
^■MftM  to  reject  all  remedies  coming  from  the  quarter  t]iat  has 
^Knsed  or  aggravated  the  malady.     I  am  therel'»rt  for  vigorona 
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restrictions ;  bat  there  is  scarcely  any  abuse  that  I  would  not 
endure  rather  than  sacrifice,  or  even  endanger,  this  freedom. 

When  I  was  young  (giving  myself  credit  for  qualities  which 
I  did  not  possess,  and  measuring  mankind  by  that  standard)  I 
thought  it  derogatory  to  human  nature  to  set  up  property  in 
preference  to  person  as  a  title  for  legislative  p6wer.  That  notion 
has  vanished.  I  now  perceive  many  advantages  in  our  present 
complex  system  of  representation  which  formerly  eluded  my 
observation ;  this  has  tempered  my  ardour  for  reform :  but  if 
any  plan  could  be  contrived  for  throwing  the  representation 
fairly  into  the  hands  of  the  property  of  the  country,  and  not 
leaving  it  so  much  in  the  hands  of  the  large  proprietors  as  it 
now  is,  it  should  have  my  best  support ;  though  even  in  that 
event  there  would  be  a  sacrifice  of  personal  rights,  independent 
of  property,  that  are  now  frequently  exercised  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community. 

Be  not  startled  when  I  say  that  I  am  averse  to  further  con- 
cessions to  the  Boman  Catholics.  My  reasons  are,  that  such 
concessions  will  not  produce  harmony  among  the  Boman  Catho- 
lics themselves  ;  that  they  among  them  who  are  most  clamorous 
for  the  measure  care  little  about  it  but  as  a  step,  first,  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Protestant  establishment  in  Ireland,  as  intro- 
ductory to  a  separation  of  the  two  countries — their  ultimate 
aim ;  that  I  cannot  consent  to  take  the  character  of  a  religion 
from  the  declaration  of  powerful  professors  of  it  disclaiming  doc- 
trines imputed  to  that  religion  ;  that,  taking  its  character  from 
what  it  actually  teaches  to  the  great  mass,  I  believe  the  Boman 
Catholic  religion  to  be  unchanged  in  its  doctrines  and  unsoftened 
in  its  spirit, — how  can  it  be  otherwise  unless  the  doctrine  of 
Infallibility  be  given  up  ?  that  such  concessions  would  set  all 
other  dissenters  in  motion — an  issue  which  has  never  fairly  been 
met  by  the  friends  to  concession ;  and  deeming  the  Church  Es- 
tablishment not  only  a  fundamental  part  of  our  constitution, 
but  one  of  the  greatest  upholders  and  propagators  of  civilization 
in  our  own  country,  and,  lastly,  the  most  effectual  and  main 
support  of  religious  Toleration,  I  cannot  but  look  with  jealousy 
upon  measures  which  must  reduce  her  relative  influence,  unless 
they  be  accompanied  with  arrangements  more  adequate  than 
any  yet  adopted  for  the  preservation  and  increase  of  that  influ- 
ence, to  keep  pace  with  the  other  powers  in  the  community. 


I 
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I  do  not  apologise  for  this  long  letter,  the  substttnce  of 
which  you  may  report  to  any  oue  worthy  of  a  reply  who,  in  yoat. 
bearing,  may  animadvert  upon  my  political  condoct,  I  ought 
to  ba?Q  added,  perhaps,  a  word  on  h'Kal  politics,  but  I  have  not 
space ;  but  whiit  I  ehould  have  said  may  in  a  great  measure  be 
deduced  from  the  above. 

I  am,  ray  dear  L , 

Yours,  &c.  Sec, 

W.  W  * 
45.  0/kis  Poems  and  others. 
LETTER  TO  BERNARD  BARTON. 

Bjiai  Mount,  neu  AmblesidB,  Jul.  13.  181G. 
Dear  Sir, 

Though  my  siHter,  during  my  absence,  has  re- 
tnriied  thanks  in  my  name  for  the  verses  which  you  have  done 
me  the  honour  of  addressing  to  mc,  and  for  the  obliging  letter 
vbich  accompanies  them,  I  feol  it  incumbent  on  me,  on  my 
rstarn  home,  to  write  a  few  words  to  the  same  purpose,  with  my 
own  hand. 

It  is  always  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  learn  that  I  have  given 
pleasure  upon  rational  grounds ;  and  I  have  nothing  to  object 
to  your  poetical  panegyric  but  the  occasion  which  culled  it  forth. 
Ao  admirer  of  my  works,  zealous  as  you  have  declared  yourself 
to  be,  condescends  too  much  when  he  gives  way  to  an  impulse 

proceeding  from  the ,  or  indeed  from  any  other  Review. 

The  writers  in  these  publications,  while  they  prosecute  their  in- 
glorious  emplo)'ment,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  iii  a  state  of 
mind  very  favourable  for  being  affected  by  the  finer  influencea 
of  a  thing  so  pnre  as  geuuine  poetry;  and  as  to  the  insliinca 
which  has  incited  you  to  offer  rae  this  tribute  of  your  gratilnde, 
though  I  have  not  seen  it,  I  doubt  not  bnt  that  it  is  a  splenetic 
effusion  of  the  conductor  of  that  Review,  who  has  taken  a  per- 
petual retainer  from  his  own  incapacity  to  plead  against  my 
claims  to  public  approbation. 

I  differ  from  you  in  thinking  that  the  only  poetical  lines  in 
yoar  ftddresa  are  '  stolen  from  myself.'  The  best  verse,  perhaps, 
is  the  following : 

'  AwfiiUjf  migbQ-  in  hia  impotenee. 
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which,  by  way  of  repayment,  I  may  be  tempted  to  steal  from 
you  on  some  future  occasion. 

It  pleases,  though  it  does  not  surprise  me,  to  learn  that, 
having  been  aflfected  early  in  life  by  my  verses,  you  have  re- 
turned again  to  your  old  loves  after  some  little  infidelities,  which 
you  were  shamed  into  by  commerce  with  the  scribbling  and 
chattering  part  of  the  world.  I  have  heard  of  many  who  upon 
their  first  acquaintance  with  my  poetry  have  had  much  to  get 
over  before  they  could  thoroughly  relish  it ;  but  never  of  one  who 
having  once  learned  to  enjoy  it,  had  ceased  to  value  it,  or  sur- 
vived his  admiration.  This  is  as  good  an  external  assurance  as 
I  can  desire,  that  my  inspiration  is  from  a  pure  source,  and  that 
my  principles  of  composition  are  trustworthy. 

With  many  thanks  for  your  good  wishes,  and  begging  leave 
to  offer  mine  in  return, 

I  remain. 

Dear  Sir, 

Respectfully  yours, 

Wm.  Wordsworth.* 

Bernard  Barton,  Esq.»  Woodbridge,  SafibU(. 

46.  Of  the  Thanksgiving  Ode  and  *  White  Doe  of  RyUtonJ' 

LETTER  TO  ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 

1816. 

My  dear  Southey, 

I  am  much  of  your  mind  in  respect  to  my  Ode. 
Had  it  been  a  hymn,  uttering  tbe  sentiments  of  a  multitude,  a 
stanza  would  have  been  indispensable.  But  though  I  have  called 
it  a  '  Thanksgiving  Ode,'  strictly  speaking  it  is  not  so,  but  a 
poem,  composed,  or  supposed  to  be  composed,  on  the  morning 
of  the  thanksgiving,  uttering  the  sentiments  of  an  individual 
upon  that  occasion.  It  is  a  dramatised  ejaculation  ;  and  this, 
if  any  thing  can,  must  excuse  the  irregular  frame  of  the  metre. 
In  respect  to  a  stanza  for  a  grand  subject  designed  to  be  treated 
comprehensively,  there  are  great  objections.  If  the  stanza  be 
short,  it  will  scarcely  allow  of  fervour  and  impetuosity,  unless 
so  short,  as  that  the  sense  is  run  perpetually  from  one  stanza  to 
another,  as  in  Horace's  Alcaics ;  and  if  it  be  long,  it  vdll  be  as 
apt  to  generate  dififuseness  as  to  check  it.     Of  this  we  have  in- 

*  Memoirs,  ii.  62-4. 
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naroerable  instances  in  Spenaer  ond  the  Italian  poets.  The 
H«QM  required  cannot  be  included  in  one  given  stouzn,  so  that 
KDother  whole  stanza  is  added,  not  uufrequently,  for  the  sake  of 
nutter  which  would  naturally  include  itself  in  a  very  few  linea. 
If  Gray's  plan  be  adopted,  there  is  not  time  to  become  ac- 
qnainted  with  the  arrangement,  and  to  recognise  with  pleasnrs 
tbv  recurrence  of  the  movement. 

Be  BO  good  as  to  let  me  kuow  where  yon  found  most  difficulty 

I  in  following  me.   The  passage  which  I  most  suspect  of  being  miB- 

i  understood  is. 

'  And  tliUB  in  missed  tlje  sole  true  glory;' 
and  the  passage,  where  I  doubt  most  about  the  reasonableness 
of  expecting  that  the  reader  sboold  follow  me  in  the  luxuriance 
of  the  imagery  and  the  language,  is  the  one  that  describes,  under 
■o  many  metaphors,  the  spreading  of  the  news  of  the  Waterloo 
Tictory  over  the  globe.     Tell  me  if  this  displeased  you. 

Do  yon  know  who  reviewed  '  The  Wliite  Doe,'  in  the 
Qtutrtcrlt/ !  Atler  having  asserted  that  Mr.  W.  uses  his  wotis 
withoat  any  regard  to  their  sense,  the  writer  says,  that  on  no 
oUier  principle  can  he  explain  that  Emily  is  alway*  called  '  the 
consecrated  Emily,'  Now,  the  name  Emily  occurs  just  fifteen 
times  in  the  poem  ;  and  ont  of  these  fifteen,  the  epilhet  is  at- 
tached to  it  onrc,  and  that  for  the  express  purpose  of  recalling 
the  scene  in  which  she  had  been  consecrated  by  her  brother's 
solemn  adjuration,  that  she  would  fulfil  her  destiny,  and  become 

'  '  By  force  of  sorrows  high 

Uplifted  to  the  purest  sky 
Of  iindisturbed  mortality.' 

Tbe  point  upon  which  the  whole  moral  interest  of  the  piece 
hittgea,  when  that  speech  is  closed,  occurs  in  this  line. 

'  He  kissed  the  consecrated  maid;' 
uid  to  bring  back  this  to  the  reader,  I  repeated  the  epithet. 

Tbe  service  I  have  lately  rendered  to  Burns'  genius'  will  one 
day  he  perfuntted  to  mine.     The  quotations,  also,  are  printed 
vith  the  most  culpable  neglect  of  correctness :  there  are  linea 
toroed  tBto  nonsense.     Too  much  of  this.     Farewell  \ 
Believe  me  afTectionately  yours, 

W.  WoRDBWORTH.t 
*  8m  hi«  '  Lvttn  to  ■  Friund  ot  Bnmn  '  f  Nmu'iri,  ii.  OO-I. 
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47.  Of  PocTm  in  Stanzas. 

LETTER  TO  ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 

Dear  Southey, 

•  •  •  •  ■  •  •  • 

My  opinion  in  respect  to  epic  poetry  is  much  the 
same  as  the  critic  whom  Lucien  Buonaparte  has  quoted  in  his 
preface.  Epic  poetry,  of  the  highest  class,  requires  in  the  first 
place  an  action  eminently  influential,  an  action  with  a  grand  or 
sublime  train  of  consequences  ;  it  next  requires  the  intervention 
and  guidance  of  beings  superior  to  man,  what  the  critics  I  believe 
call  machinery ;  and,  lastly,  I  think  with  Dennis,  that  no  sub- 
ject but  a  religious  one  can  answer  the  demand  of  the  soul  in 
the  highest  class  of  this  species  of  poetry.  Now  Tasso's  is  a 
religious  subject,  and  in  my  opinion,  a  most  happy  one ;  but  I 
am  confidently  of  opinion  that  the  movement  of  Tasso's  poem 
rarely  corresponds  with  the  essential  character  of  the  subject ; 
nor  do  I  think  it  possible  that  written  in  stanzas  it  should.  The 
celestial  movement  cannot,  I  think,  be  kept  up,  if  the  sense  is 
to  be  broken  in  that  despotic  manner  at  the  close  of  every  eight 
lines.  Spenser's  stanza  is  infinitely  finer  than  the  ottava  rhima^ 
but  even  Spenser's  will  not  allow  the  epic  movement  as  exhibited 
by  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton.  How  noble  is  the  first  paragraph 
of  the  Aeneid  in  point  of  sound,  compared  vnth  the  first  stanza 
of  the  Jerusalem  Delivered  !  The  one  winds  with  the  majesty 
of  the  Conscript  Fathers  entering  the  Senate  House  in  solemn 
procession ;  and  the  other  has  the  pace  of  a  set  of  recruits 
shu£3ing  on  the  drill-ground,  and  receiving  from  the  adjutant 
or  drill-serjeant  the  commands  to  halt  at  every  ten  or  twenty 
steps.     Farewell. 

Affectionately  yours, 

W.  Wordsworth.* 

48.   The  Classics :  Translation  ofAeneidy  dc. 

[Laodamia,  Dion,  &c.]  These  poems  were  written  in  1814- 
16.  About  this  time  Wordsworth's  attention  was  given  to  the 
education  of  his  eldest  son  :  this  occupation  appears  to  have 
been  the  occasion  of  their  composition.  In  preparing  his  son 
for  his  university  career,  he  reperused  the  principal  Latin  poets ; 

^  Memoirs,  ii.  62-8. 
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and  doubtless  the  careful  study  of  their  works  was  not  without  a 
beneficial  influence  on  his  own.  It  imparted  variety  and  rich- 
ness to  his  conceptions,  and  shed  new  graces  on  his  style,  and 
rescued  his  poems  from  the  charge  of  mannerism. 

Among  the  fruits  of  this  course  of  reading,  was  a  translation 
of  some  of  the  earlier  books  of  Virgil's  Aeneid.  Three  books 
were  finished.  This  version  was  not  executed  in  blank  verse, 
but  in  rhyme ;  not,  however,  in  the  style  of  Pope,  but  with 
greater  freedom  and  vigour.  A  specimen  of  this  translation 
was  contributed  by  Wordsworth  to  the  Philological  Museum, 
printed  at  Cambridge  in  1832.*  It  was  accompanied  with  the 
following  letter  from  the  author : — 

translation  op  part  op  the  pirst  book  of  the  aeneid.  t 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Philological  Museum. 

Your  letter  reminding  me  of  an  expectation  I  some  time  since 
held  out  to  you,  of  allowing  some  specimens  of  my  translation 
from  the  Aeneid  to  be  printed  in  the  Philological  Museum, 
was  not  very  acceptable;  for  I  had  abandoned  the  thought 
of  ever  sending  into  the  world  any  part  of  that  experiment — 
for  it  was  nothing  more — an  experiment  begun  for  amuse- 
ment, and,  I  now  think,  a  less  fortunate  one  than  when  I  first 
named  it  to  you.  Having  been  displeased,  in  modern  transla- 
tions, with  the  additions  of  incongruous  matter,  I  began  to 
translate  with  a  resolve  to  keep  clear  of  that  fault,  by  adding 
nothing;  but  I  became  convinced  that  a  spirited  translation  can 
scarcely  be  accomplished  in  the  English  language  without  ad- 
mitting a  principle  of  compensation.  On  this  point,  however, 
I  do  not  wish  to  insist ;  and  merely  send  the  following  passage, 
taken  at  random,  from  a  wish  to  comply  with  your  request. 

W.  W.J 

49.  On  the  same :  Letters  to  Earl  J^nsdale, 

MyLord, 

Many  thanks  for  your  obliging  letter.  I  shall  be 
much  gratified  if  you  happen  to  like  my  translation,  and  thank- 
fill  for  any  remarks  with  which  you  may  honour  me.     I  have 

•  VoL  L  p.  883. 

t  Philoloifieal  Mmeum,  edit.  Camb.  1832,  vol.  i.  p.  382. 

t  Memoin,  U.  68-9. 
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made  bo  much  progress  with  the  second  book,  that  I  defer  send- 
ing the  former  till  that  is  finished.  It  takes  in  many  places  a 
high  tone  of  passion,  which  I  would  gladly  succeed  in  rendering. 
When  I  read  Virgil  in  the  original  I  am  moved ;  but  not  so 
much  so  by  the  translation ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  this  owing 
to  a  defect  in  the  diction,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  supply, 
with  what  success  you  will  easily  be  enabled  to  judge. 

Ever,  my  Lord, 
Most  faithfully  your  obliged  friend  and  servant, 

Wm.  Wordswobth.* 

Feb.  5  [1829] . 

Mt  Lord, 

I  am  truly  obliged  by  your  friendly  and  frank  com- 
munication. May  I  beg  that  you  would  add  to  the  favour,  by 
marking  with  a  pencil  some  of  the  passages  that  are  faulty,  in 
your  view  of  the  case  ?  We  seem  pretty  much  of  opinion  upon 
the  subject  of  rhyme.  Pentameters,  where  the  sense  has  a  close 
of  some  sort  at  every  two  lines,  may  be  rendered  in  regularly 
closed  couplets ;  but  hexameters  (especially  the  Yirgilian,  that 
run  the  lines  into  each  other  for  a  great  length)  cannot.  I  have 
long  been  persuaded  that  Milton  formed  his  blank  verse  upon  the 
model  of  the  Georgics  and  the  Aeneid,  and  I  am  soltnuch  struck 
with  this  resemblance,  that  I  should  have  attempted  Virgil  in 
blank  verse,  had  I  not  been  persuaded  that  no  ancient  author 
can  be  with  advantage  so  rendered.  Their  religion,  their  war- 
fare, their  course  of  action  and  feeling,  are  too  remote  from 
modem  interest  to  allow  it.  We  require  every  possible  help 
and  attraction  of  sound,  in  our  language,  to  smooth  the  way  for 
the  admission  of  things  so  remote  from  our  present  concerns. 
My  own  notion  of  translation  is,  that  it  cannot  be  too  literal, 
provided  three  faults  be  avoided :  baldness,  in  which  I  include 
all  that  takes  from  dignity;  and  strangeness  or  uncouthness^ 
including  harshness ;  and  lastly,  attempts  to  convey  meanings 
which,  as  they  cannot  be  given  but  by  languid  circumlocutions, 
cannot  in  fact  be  said  to  be  given  at  all.  I  will  trouble  you  with 
an  instance  in  which  I  fear  this  fault  exists.  Virgil,  describing 
Aeneas's  voyage,  third  book,  verse  551,  says — 

'  Hinc  sinus  Hercolei,  si  vera  est  fama,  Tarenti 
Cemitur,' 

*  lf«moirt,  ii.  69. 
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I  render  it  thus  : 

*  Hence  we  behold  the  bay  that  bears  the  name^ 
Of  proud  Tarentom,  proud  to  share  the  fame  > 
Of  Hercules,  though  by  a  dubious  claim.'         ) 

I  was  nnable  to  get  the  meaning  with  tolerable  harmony  into 
fewer  words,  which  are  more  than  to  a  modern  reader,  perhaps, 
it  is  worth. 

I  feel  much  at  a  loss,  without  the  assistance  of  the  marks 
which  I  have  requested,  to  take  an  exact  measure  of  your  Lord- 
8hip*s  feelings  with  regard  to  the  diction.  To  save  you  the 
trouble  of  reference,  I  will  transcribe  two  passages  from  Dryden ; 
first,  the  celebrated  appearance  of  Hector's  ghost  to  Aeneas. 
Aeneas  thus  addresses  him  : 

*  O  light  of  Trojans  and  support  of  Troy, 

Thy  father's  champion,  and  thy  country's  joy, 

O  long  expected  by  thy  friends,  from  whence 

Art  thou  returned,  so  late  for  our  defence  7 

Do  we  behold  thee,  wearied  as  we  are 

With  length  of  labours  and  with  toils  of  war? 

After  so  many  funerals  of  thy  own. 

Art  thou  restored  to  thy  declining  town  ?' 

This  I  think  not  an  unfavourable  specimen  of  Dryden's  way  of 
treating  the  solemnly  pathetic  passages.  Yet,  surely,  here  is 
nothing  of  the  cadence  of  the  original,  and  little  of  its  spirit. 
The  second  verse  is  not  in  the  original,  and  ought  not.  to  have 
been  in  Dryden ;  for  it  anticipates  the  beautiful  hemistich, 

*  Sat  patriae  Priamoque  datum.' 

By  the  by,  there  is  the  same  sort  of  anticipation  in  a  spirited 
and  harmonious  couplet  preceding : 

*  Such  as  he  was  when  by  Pelides  slain 
Thessalian  coursers  dragged  him  o'er  the  plain.' 

This  introduction  of  Pelides  here  is  not  in  Virgil,  because  it 
would  have  prevented  the  effect  of 

*  Redit  exuvias  indutus  AchiUei.' 

There  is  a  striking  solemnity  in  the  answer  of  Pantheus  to 
Aeneas: 

*  Venit  summa  dies  et  ineluctabile  tempus 
Dardaniae :  fuimus  Troes,  fuit  Dium,  et  ingens 
Gloria  Teucrorum,'  &c. 

Dryden  thus  gives  it : 
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"  Then  Pantheus,  witli  a  groan, 
Troy  is  no  more,  and  Ilium  was  a  town. 
The  fatal  day,  the  appointed  hour  is  come 
When  wrathful  Jove's  irrevocable  doom 
Transfers  the  Trojan  state  to  Grecian  hands. 
The  fire  consumes  the  town,  the  foe  commands.' 

My  own  translation  runs  thus ;  and  I  quote  it  because  it 

occurred  to  my  mind  immediately  on  reading  your  Lordship's 

observations : 

*  Tis  come,  the  final  hour, 
Th'  inevitable  close  of  Dardan  power 
Hath  come !  we  have  Been  Trojans,  Ilium  trtu. 
And  the  great  name  of  Troy ;  now  all  things  pass 
To  Argos.     So  wills  angry  Jupiter, 
Amid  a  burning  town  the  Grecians  domineer.' 

I  cannot  say  that  ^we  have  been/  and  'Ilium  was,^  are  as 
sonorous  sounds  as  '  fuimus/  and  '  fuit ;'  but  these  latter  must 
have  been  as  familiar  to  the  Bomans  as  the  former  to  ourselves. 
I  should  much  like  to  know  if  your  Lordship  disapproves  of  my 
translation  here.  I  have  one  word  to  say  upon  ornament.  It 
was  my  wish  and  labour  that  my  translation  should  have  far 
more  of  the  genuine  ornaments  of  Virgil  than  my  predecessors. 
Dryden  has  been  very  careless  of  these,  and  profuse  of  his  own, 
which  seem  to  me  very  rarely  to  harmonise  with  those  of  VirgU ; 
as,  for  example,  describing  Hector's  appearance  in  the  passage 
above  alluded  to. 


Again, 


*  A  bloody  shroud,  he  seemed,  and  hatKd  in  tears. 
I  wept  to  see  the  visionary  man/ 


'  And  all  the  wounds  he  for  his  country  bore 
Now  streamed  afresh,  and  with  new  purpU  ran? 

I  feel  it,  however,  to  be  too  probable  that  my  translation  is  de- 
ficient in  ornament,  because  I  must  unavoidably  have  lost  many 
of  Virgil's,  and  have  never  without  reluctance  attempted  a  com- 
pensation of  my  own.  Had  I  taken  the  liberties  of  my  prede- 
cessors, Dryden  especially,  I  could  have  translated  nine  books 
with  the  labour  that  three  have  cost  me.  The  third  book,  being 
of  a  humbler  character  than  either  of  the  former,  I  have  treated 
with  rather  less  scrupulous  apprehension,  and  have  interwoven 
a  little  of  my  own  ;  and,  with  permission,  I  will  send  it,  ere  long, 
for  the  benefit  of  your  Lordship's  observations,  which  really  will 
be  of  great  service  to  me  if  I  proceed.      Had  I  begun  the  work 
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fifteen  yeara  sgo,  I  shoulil  have  finished  it  with  pleasure ;  at 
present.  I  fear  it  will  take  more  time  than  I  either  can  or  ought 
to  spare.     I  do  not  think  of 'going  beyond  the  fourth  book. 

As  to  the  MB.,  bo  so  kind  aa  to  forward  it  at  your  leisure  to 
me,  at  Sir  George  Beaiimont'a,  Coleorton  Hall,  near  Ashby, 
wfaitber  I  am  going  in  about  ten  days.  May  I  trouble  your  Lord- 
ship with  our  respectful  complimenta  to  Lady  Lonsdale? 
Believe  [me]  ever 

Yoar  Lordship's  faithful 

And  obliged  friend  and  aervant, 

Wm.  Wordsworth.* 

.50.    Tout  on  the  Continent,  1820. 
LETTERS  TO  THE  EiUlL  OF  LONSDAJ.E. 

LnoemB.  Aug.  19.  1830. 
Mt  Lord, 

You  did  me  the  honour  of  expressing  a  wish  to  hear 
fronj  me  during  my  continental  tour ;  accordingly.  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  writing  from  this  place,  where  we  arrived  three  days 
ago.  Onr  roate  has  lain  through  Brussels,  Namnr,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Meuse,  to  Liege ;  thence  to  Ais-la-Chapelle,  Co- 
logne, and  along  the  Rhine  to  Mayence,  to  Frankfort,  Heidel- 
berg (a  noble  situation,  at  the  point  where  the  Neckar  issues 
from  steep  lofty  hilla  into  the  plain  of  the  Rhine),  Carlsruhe, 
and  through  the  Black  Forest  to  Schafl'bauson ;  thence  to  Zurich, 
Berne,  Thun,  Interlachen.  Here  our  Alpine  tour  might  be  said 
to  commence,  which  has  produced  much  pleasnio  thua  far,  and 
nothing  tliat  deserves  the  name  of  diUBculty,  even  for  the  ladles. 
From  the  Valley  of  Lanterbrunnen  we  crossed  the  Wengem  Alp 
to  Grindelwald,  and  then  over  the  grand  Sheideck  to  Mpyringon. 
Thiti  journey  led  us  over  high  ground,  and  fnr  Gfteen  leagnes 
■long  the  base  of  the  loftiest  Alps,  which  reared  Iheir  bare  or 
know-clad  ridges  and  pikes,  in  a  clear  atmosphere,  n'ith  fleecy 
clouds  now  and  then  settling  upon  and  gathering  round  tbem. 
yio  heard  and  saw  several  avalanches ;  they  are  nnuounced  by  a 
•onnd  like  thunder,  but  more  metallic  and  musical.  This  waru- 
iDg  natttrally  makes  one  look  about,  and  we  had  the  gratification 
of  wctcg  one  falling,  in  the  shape  and  appearance  of  a  torrent 
or  «Meade  of  foaming  water,  down  the  deep-worn  crevices  of  the 
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steep  or  perpendicular  granite  mountains.  Nothing  can  be  more 
awful  than  the  sound  of  these  cataracts  of  ice  and  snow  thus 
descending,  unless  it  be  the  silence  which  succeeds.  The  ele- 
vations from  which  we  beheld  these  operations  of  Nature,  and 
saw  such  an  immense  range  of  primitive  mountains  stretching 
to  the  east  and  west,  were  covered  with  rich  pasturage  and  beau- 
tiful flowers,  among  which  was  abundance  of  the  monkshood,  a 
flower  which  I  had  never  seen  but  in  the  trim  borders  of  our 
gardens,  and  which  here  grew  not  so  much  in  patches  as  in  little 
woods  or  forests,  towering  above  the  other  plants.  At  this  season 
the  herdsmen  are  with  theu*  cattle  in  still  higher  regions  than 
those  which  we  have  trod,  the  herbage  where  we  travelled  being 
reserved  till  they  descend  in  the  autumn.  We  have  visited  the 
Abbey  of  Engelberg,  not  many  leagues  from  the  borders  of  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne.  The  tradition  is,  that  the  site  of  the  abbey 
was  appointed  by  angels,  singing  from  a  lofty  mountain  that 
rises  from  the  plain  of  the  valley,  and  which,  from  having  been 
thus  honoured,  is  called  Engelberg,  or  the  Hill  of  the  Angels. 
It  is  a  glorious  position  for  such  beings,  and  I  should  have 
thought  myself  repaid  for  the  trouble  of  so  long  a  journey  by 
the  impression  made  upon  my  mind,  when  I  first  came  in  view 
of  the  vale  in  which  the  convent  is  placed,  and  of  the  mountains 
that  enclose  it.  The  light  of  the  sun  had  left  the  valley,  and 
the  deep  shadows  spread  over  it  heightened  the  splendour  of  the 
evening  light,  and  spread  upon  the  surrounding  mountains,  some 
of  which  had  their  summits  covered  with  pure  snow ;  others 
were  half  hidden  by  vapours  rolling  round  them  ;  and  the  Bock 
of  Engelberg  could  not  have  been  seen  under  more  fortunate 
circumstances,  for  masses  of  cloud  glowing  with  the  reflection 
of  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were  hovering  round  it,  like  choirs 
of  spirits  preparing  to  settle  upon  its  venerable  head. 

To-day  wo  quit  this  place  to  ascend  the  mountain  Righi. 
We  shall  be  detained  in  this  neighbourhood  till  our  passports 
are  returned  from  Berne,  signed  by  the  Austrian  minister, 
which  we  find  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  us  to  proceed  into 
the  Milajiese.  At  the  end  of  five  weeks  at  the  latest,  we  hope 
to  reach  Geneva,  returning  by  the  Simplon  Pass.  There  I  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  your  Lordship ;  and  may  I 
beg  that  you  would  not  omit  to  mention  our  Westmoreland 
politics?    The  diet  of  Switzerland  is  now  sitting  in  this  place. 
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Yesterday  I  bad  a  long  couversatioD  with  the  Bavarian  envoy, 
whose  riewa  of  the  state  of  Europe  appear  to  me  very  jnat- 
This  letter  must  onavoidalily  prove  dull  to  your  Lordsbip,  but 
wben  I  bavo  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  I  hop&  to  make  some 
litUe  amends,  though  I  feel  this  is  a  very  Buperiicial  way  of 
Tiewing  a  oouutry,  even  with  reference  merely  to  the  beauties  of 
Nature.  We  have  not  mot  with  many  Euglish  ;  there  is  scarcely 
a  tbiril  part  as  many  in  the  country  as  there  was  last  year.  A 
brother  of  Lord  Grey  is  in  the  house  where  we  now  are,  and 
liOrd  Ashburton  left  j'esterday.  I  must  conclude  abruptly,  witb 
kindest  remembrances  to  Lady  Lonsdale  and  Lady  Mary.  Be- 
lieve me,  my  Lord,  most  faithfully 

Vonr  Lordship's 

Wm,  Wobdswokth. 

PnrU.  Oct.  7  [1830;.  15  Roe  Cbulot, 
Boulevard!  da  Temple. 
My  Lord, 

I  had  the  honour  of  writing  to  your  Lordship  from 
Lacerne,  1 9th  of  August,  giving  an  account  of  our  movements. 
We  have  visited,  since,  those  parts  of  Switzerland  usually  deemed 
most  worthy  of  notice,  and  the  Italian  lakes,  having  stopped  four 
days  at  Milan,  and  as  many  at  Geneva.  With  the  exception  of  a 
eoQpIe  of  days  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  the  weather  has  been 
most  favourable,  though  frequently  during  the  last  fortnight  ex- 
tremely cold.  We  have  had  no  detention  from  illness,  nor  any 
bad  accident,  for  which  we  feel  more  grateful,  ou  account  of 
sotno  of  our  fellow  travellers,  who  accidentally  joined  us  for  a 
few  days.  Of  these,  one,  an  American  gentleman,  was  drowned 
in  the  Lake  of  Znrich,  by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat  in  a  storm, 
two  or  three  days  after  he  parted  with  us  ;  and  two  others,  near 
the  summit  of  Mount  Jnra,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  tempestnouB 
oigbl,  were  precipitated,  they  scarcely  knew  how  far,  along  with 
tine  of  Lbose  frightful  and  ponderous  vehicles,  a  continental  dili- 
gence. We  have  been  in  Paris  since  Sunday  last,  and  think  of 
staying  abunt  a  fortnight  longer,  as  scarcely  less  will  saffice  for 
even  a  hasty  view  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  We  took 
Fontainebleau  in  our  way,  and  intend  giving  a  day  to  Versailles. 
The  day  we  entered  Paris  we  passed  a  well-drest  young  man  and 
woRisn,  dragging  a  harrow  through  a  field,  like  cattle ;  neverthe- 
Ins*,  working  in  the  fields  on  the  sabbath  day  does  not  appear  to 
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be  general  in  France.  On  the  same  day  a  wretched-looking 
person  begged  of  as,  as  the  carriage  was  climbing  a  hill.  No- 
thing could  exceed  his  transport  in  receiving  a  pair  of  old  panta- 
loons which  were  handed  out  of  the  carriage.  This  poor  mendi- 
cant, the  postilion  told  us,  was  an  ancien  Cure.  The  churches 
seem  generally  falling  into  decay  in  the  country.  We  passed  one 
which  had  been  recently  repaired.  I  have  noticed,  however, 
several  young  persons,  men  as  well  as  women,  earnestly  em- 
ployed in  their  devotions,  in  different  churches,  both  in  Paris 
and  elsewhere.  Nothing  which  I  have  seen  in  this  city  has  in- 
terested me  at  all  like  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  with  the  living 
animals,  and  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  which  it  includes. 
Scarcely  could  I  refrain  from  tears  of  admiration  at  the  sight  of 
this  apparently  boundless  exhibition  of  the  wonders  of  the  crea- 
tion. The  statues  and  pictures  of  the  Louvre  affect  me  feebly 
in  comparison.  The  exterior  of  Paris  is  much  changed  since  I 
last  visited  it  in  1792.  I  miss  many  ancient  buildings,  particu- 
larly the  Temple,  where  the  poor  king  and  his  family  were  so 
long  confined.  That  memorable  spot,  where  the  Jacobin  Club 
was  held,  has  also  disappeared.  Nor  are  the  additional  build- 
ings always  improvements ;  the  Pont  des  Arts,  in  particular,  in- 
jures the  view  from  the  Pont  Neuf  greatly;  but  in  these  things 
public  convenience  is  the  main  point. 

I  say  nothing  of  public  affairs,  for  I  have  little  opportunity 
of  knowing  anything  about  them.  In  respect  to  the  business  of 
our  Queen,  we  deem  ourselves  truly  fortunate  in  having  been 
out  of  the  country  at  a  time  when  an  inquiry,  at  which  all 
Europe  seems  scandalised,  was  going  on. 

I  have  purposely  deferred  congratulating  your  Lordship  on 
the  marriage  of  Lady  Mary  with  Lord  Frederick  Bentinck,  which 
I  hear  has  been  celebrated.  My  wishes  for  her  happiness  are 
most  earnest. 

With  respectful  compliments  and  congratulations  to  Lady 
Lonsdale,  in  which  Mrs.  Wordsworth  begs  leave  to  join, 
I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's 
Obliged  and  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

Wm.  Wordsworth.* 

♦  Memoirs,  ii.  99-104. 
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51.  Skakegpcare's  Cliff'at  Doter. 
How  HtrangQ  that  the  description  of  Dover  Cliff,  in  King 
Lear,  should  ever  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  meant  for 
a  reality !  I  know  nothing  that  more  forcibly  shows  tbe  little 
reflection  with  which  even  men  of  sense  read  poetry.  The  cliff 
cannot  bo  more  than  400  feet  high  ;  and  yet,  '  how  truly,"  ex- 
clitimB  the  hiatoriau  of  Dover,  'has  Shakespeare  described  the 
precipice !'  How  much  better  would  tbe  historian  have  done, 
had  hb  given  us  its  actual  elevation  !* 

52.  Of  Affairs  on  the  Continent,  1828. 
LETTER  TO  A  NEPHEW. 

BjaaJ  Monnt.  Nov.  37.  1938. 

Mt  dear  C , 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  learn  that  your  resi- 
dence in  France  has  answered  so  well.  As  1  had  recommeuded 
the  step.  I  felt  more  especially  anxious  to  be  informed  of  the 
teanlt.  I  have  only  to  regrot  that  you  did  not  tell  me  whether 
the  interests  of  a  foreign  couutry  and  a  brilliant  metropolis  had 
encroached  more  upon  tbe  time  due  to  academical  studies  than 
mis  proper. 

Aa  to  the  revolution  which  Mr.  D calcniiites  upon,  I 

n^ree  with  him  that  a  great  change  must  take  place,  but  not 
altogether,  or  even  mainly,  from  the  causes  which  he  looks  to, 
if  I  be  right  in  conjecturing  that  he  expects  that  the  religionists 
who  have  at  present  such  influence  over  the  king's  mind  will  be 
predominant.  The  extremes  to  which  they  wish  to  carry  things 
are  not  sufficiently  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  to  suit  their  purpose. 
The  French  monarchy  must  undergo  a  great  change,  or  it  will 
fall  altogether.  A  constitution  of  government  so  disproportioned 
cannot  endure.  A  mouarchy,  without  a  powerful  aristocracy  or 
nobility  graduating  iuto  a  gentry,  and  so  downwards,  cannot 
long  subsist.  This  is  wanting  is  France,  and  must  coutiuae  to 
bn  wanting  till  the  restrictions  imposed  on  tho  disposal  of  pro- 
perty by  will,  through  the  Code  Napoleon,  are  done  away  with  : 
and  it  may  he  observed,  by  the  by,  that  there  is  a  bareness,  some 
would  call  it  a  simplicity,  in  that  code  which  nnfits  it  for  a  com- 
"  Memoir;  ^116. 
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plex  state  of  society  like  that  of  France,  so  that  evasions  and 
stretchings  of  its  provisions  are  already  fonnd  necessary,  to  a  de- 
gree which  will  ere  long  convince  the  French  people  of  the  neces- 
sity of  disencumbering  themselves  of  it.  But  to  return.  My  ap- 
prehension is,  that  for  the  cause  assigned,  the  French  monarchy 
may  fall  before  an  aristocracy  can  be  raised  to  give  it  necessary 
support.  The  great  monarchies  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Aus- 
tria, having  not  yet  been  subject  to  popular  revolutions,  are  still 
able  to  maintain  themselves,  through  the  old  feudal /orce^  and 
qualities,  with  something,  not  much,  of  the  feudal  virtues.  This 
cannot  be  in  France ;  popular  inclinations  are  much  too  strong 
— thanks,  I  will  say  so  far,  to  the  Revolution.  How  is  a  govern- 
ment fit  for  her  condition  to  be  supported,  but  by  religion,  and 
a  spirit  of  honour,  or  refined  conscience  ?  Now  religion,  in  a 
widely  extended  country  plentifully  peopled,  cannot  be  preserved 
from  abuse  of  priestly  influence,  and  from  superstition  and 
fanaticism,  nor  honour  be  an  operating  principle  upon  a  large 
scale,  except  through  property — that  is,  such  accumulations  of 
it,  graduated  as  I  have  mentioned  above,  through  the  community. 
Thus  and  thus  only  can  be  had  exemption  from  temptation  to 
low  habits  of  mind,  leisure  for  solid  education,  and  dislike  to 
innovation,  from  a  sense  in  the  several  classes  how  much  they 
have  to  lose ;  for  circumstances  often  make  men  wiser,  or  at 
least  more  discreet,  when  their  individual  levity  or  presumption 
would  dispose  them  to  be  much  otherwise.  To  what  extent  that 
constitution  of  character  which  is  produced  by  property  makes 
up  for  the  decay  of  chivalrous  loyalty  and  strengthens  govern- 
ments, may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  officers  of  the  English 
army  with  those  of  Prussia,  &c.  How  far  superior  are  ours  as 
gentlemen  !  so  much  so  that  British  officers  can  scarcely  asso- 
ciate with  those  of  the  Continent,  not  from  pride,  but  instinc- 
tive aversion  to  their  low  propensities.     But  I  cannot  proceed, 

and  ought,  my  dear  C ,  to  crave  your  indulgence  for  so  long 

a  prose. 

When  you  see  Frere,  pray  give  him  my  kind  regards,  and 
say  that  he  shall  hear  from  me  the  first  frank  I  can  procure. 
Farewell,  with  kindest  love  from  all. 

Yours,  very  affectionately, 

W.  W.» 

*  Memoirs,  ii.  129-181. 
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58.  Style  :  Francis  Edgewnrth'»  '  Dramatic  Fragment .' 
Criticisms. 

I  should  Bay  [to  yonr  young  friend]  style  is  in  Poetry  of 
incatcnlnble  importance.  He  seems,  however,  aware  of  it,  for 
tuB  diction  it)  obviously  stadied.  Now  the  great  difiii^ulty  ia  to 
determine  whttt  constitutes  a  good  style.  In  estimating  this  we 
ar«  all  subject  to  delusion,  not  improbably  I  am  fio,  when  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  metaphor  in  the  first  speech  of  his  dra* 
matic  scene  is  too  much  drawn  out.  It  does  not  pass  off  as 
rapidly  as  metaphors  ought  to  do,  I  think,  in  dramatic  writing. 
I  am  well  aware  that  our  early  dramatists  abound  with  these 
cootinaitiea  of  imagery,  but  to  me  they  appear  laboured  and  un- 
oataral,  at  least  unsuited  to  that  species  of  composition,  of 
which  action  and  motion  are  the  essentials.  '  While  with  the 
ashes  of  a  hght  that  was,'  and  the  two  following  lines,  are  in 
the  best  style  of  dramatic  writing.  To  every  opinion  thus  given 
always  add,  I  pray  yon, '  in  my  judgment,'  though  I  may  not,  to 
save  trouble  or  to  avoid  a  charge  of  false  modesty,  express  it. 
•This  over-pressure  of  a  heavj'  pleasure,'  &c,,  is  admirable; 
aod,  indeed,  it  would  be  tedious  to  praise  all  that  pleases  me. 
Shelley's  '  Witch  of  Atlas'  I  never  saw ;  therefore  the  stanza 
referring  to  Narcissus  and  her  was  read  by  me  to  some  disad- 
rantage.  One  observation  I  am  about  to  make  will  at  least 
prove  I  am  no  flatterer,  and  will  therefore  give  a  qualified  value 
to  my  praise. 

'  There  was  nought  there  that  rouni 
But  thrice  three  antient  billa  alone.' 

Here  the  word  '  alone,'  being  Deed  instead  of  only,  makes  an 
kbsurdiLy  like  that  noticed  in  the  Spectator — 'Enter  a  king 
Aiid  three  fidlcrs  solitg." 

64.  0/the  •  Icim  Bn»'dikf,'  ^c. 
LETTER  TO  SOUTHEY. 
'T  D£1B  S , 

I  am  ashamed  not  to  have  done  yonr  message 
Wboat  the  lerin  to  my  hrothcr.f     I  have  no  excuse,  bat  that  at 

*  Bitnet  ol  Letter  to  ProfesBOT  HsmiltoD,  13lh  Fab.  IBSfi.  b«r«  lint  printed.  O. 
t  Thi«  refen  t«  Dr.  WordHHorih'B  vnlnme  on  the  iiiiUior*hip  of  Uiit  JtariliU. 

'  1.  i*>a*. 
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that  time  both  my  body  and  my  memory  were  ran  off  their  legs. 
I  am  very  glad  you  thought  the  answer*  appeared  to  yon  tri- 
umphant, for  it  had  struck  ine  as  in  the  main  point,  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  and  spirit  in  the  writing,  and  accuracy  in  the 
logic,  as  one  of  the  best  controversial  tracts  I  ever  had. 

I  am  glad  you  have  been  so  busy ;  I  wish  I  could  say  bo 
much  of  myself.  I  have  written  this  last  month,  however, 
about  600  verses,  with  tolerable  success. 

Many  thanks  for  the  review  :  your  article  is  excellent.  I 
only  wish  that  you  had  said  more  of  the  deserts  of  government 
in  respect  to  Ireland ;  since  I  do  sincerely  believe  that  no  go- 
vernment in  Europe  has  shown  better  dispositions  to  its  sub- 
jects than  the  English  have  done  to  the  Irish,  and  that  no 
country  has  improved  so  much  during  the  same  period.  Yon 
have  adverted  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  but  not  spoken  so 
forcibly  as  I  could  have  wished.  There  is  another  point  might 
be  insisted  upon  more  expressly  than  you  have  done — the 
danger,  not  to  say  the  absurdity,  of  Roman  Catholic  legislation 
for  the  property  of  a  Protestant  church,  so  inadequately  repre- 
sented in  Parliament  as  ours  is.  The  Convocation  is  gone; 
clergymen  are  excluded  from  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  the 
Bishops  are  at  the  beck  of  Ministers.  I  boldy  ask  what  real 
property  of  the  country  is  so  inadequately  represented :  it  is  a 
mere  mockery. 

Most  afTectionately  yours, 

W.  W.t 

66.   Of  the  Roman  CatlwUc  Question. 
LETTER  TO  G.  HUNTLY  GORDON,  ESQ. 

BjdAl  Mount,  Thnnday  Night,  Feb.  26.  1829. 

You  ask  for  my  opinion  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Question. 

I  dare  scarcely  trust  my  pen  to  the  notice  of  the  question 
which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  tells  us  is  about  to  be  settled. 
One  thing  no  rational  person  will  deny,  that  the  experiment  is 
hazardous.  Equally  obvious  is  it  that  the  timidity,  supineness, 
and  other  unworthy  qualities  of  the  government  for  many  years 
past  have  produced  the  danger,  the  extent  of  which  they  now 


*  This  aUades  to  Dr.WordswQrth'B  second  pnblioation,  entitled  *  King  Oharlee 
the  First  the  Anthor  of  leAn  Basiliki.  *     London,  1828. 
t  Memoin,  ii.  1828. 
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afiBrm  imposes  a  necessity  of  granting  all  that  the  Bomanists 
demand.  Now,  it  is  rather  too  much  that  the  country  should 
be  called  upon  to  take  the  measure  of  this  danger  from  the  very 
men  who  may  almost  be  said  to  have  created  it.  Danger  is  a 
relative  thing,  and  the  first  requisite  forjudging  of  what  we  have 
to  dread  from  the  physical  force  of  the  Roman  Catholics  is  to  be 
in  sympathy  with  the  Protestants.  Had  our  Ministers  been  so, 
could  they  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  bearded  by  the  Catho- 
lic Association  for  so  many  years  ? 

C ,  if  I  may  take  leave  to  say  it,  loses  sight  of  things  in 

names,  when  he  says  that  they  should  not  be  admitted  as  Roman 
Catholics,  but  simply  as  British  subjects.  The  question  before 
us  is.  Can  Protestantism  and  Popery  be  coordinate  powers  in 
the  constitution  of  sl  free  country,  and  at  the  same  time  Christian 
belief  be  in  that  country  a  vital  principle  of  action  ? 

I  fear  not.     Heaven  grant  I  may  be  deceived ! 

W.W.* 


66.   Of  the  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill. 
LETTER  TO  THE  EARL  OF  LONSDALE. 

Rydal  Mount,  Wednesday. 

My  Lord, 

...»  .  •  • 

There  is  one  point  also  delicate  to  touch  upon  and 
hazardous  to  deal  with,  but  of  prime  importance  in  this  crisis. 
The  question,  as  under  the  conduct  of  the  present  Ministers,  is 
closely  connecting  itself  with  religion.  Now  after  all,  if  we  are 
to  be  preserved  from  utter  confusion,  it  is  religion  and  morals, 
and  conscience,  which  must  do  the  work.  The  religious  part  of 
the  community,  especially  those  attached  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, must  and  do  feel  that  neither  the  Church  as  an  establish- 
ment, nor  its  points  of  Faith  as  a  church,  nor  Christianity 
itself  as  governed  by  Scripture,  ought  to  be  left  long,  if  it  can 
be  prevented,  in  the  hands  which  manage  our  affairs. 

But  I  am  running  into  unpardonable  length.  I  took  up  the 
pen  principally  to  express  a  hope  that  your  Lordship  may  have 
continued  to  see  the  question  in  the  light  which  affords  the  only 

•  Memoirs^  ii.  184. 
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chance  of  preserring  the  nation  from  several  generations  perhaps 
of  confusion,  and  crime,  and  wretchedness. 
Excuse  the  liberty  I  have  taken, 

And  believe  me  most  faithfully, 
Your  Lordship's 

Much  obliged, 

W.  Wordsworth.* 

67.   Of  Ireland  and  the  Pow*  Law8^  ^c. 
LETTER  TO  G.  HUNTLY  GORDON,  ESQ. 

Bjdal  Mount,  Deo.  1.  1829. 

My  dear  Sir, 

You  must  not  go  to  Ireland  without  applying  to 
me,  as  the  guide-books  for  the  most  part  are  sorry  things,  and 
mislead  by  their  exaggerations.  If  I  were  a  younger  man,  and 
could  prevail  upon  an  able  artist  to  accompany  me,  there  are 
few  things  I  should  like  better  than  giving  a  month  or  six  weeks 
to  explore  the  county  of  Kerry  only.  A  judicious  topographical 
work  on  that  district  would  bo  really  useful,  both  for  the  lovers 
of  Nature  and  the  observers  of  manners.  As  to  the  Giant's 
Causeway  and  the  coast  of  Antrim,  you  cannot  go  wrong ;  there 
the  interests  obtrude  themselves  on  every  one's  notice. 

The  subject  of  the  Poor  Laws  was  never  out  of  my  sight 
whilst  I  was  in  Ireland ;  it  seems  to  me  next  to  impossible  to 
introduce  a  general  system  of  such  laws,  principally  for  two 
reasons:  the  vast  numbers  that  would  have  equal  claims  for 
relief,  and  the  non-existence  of  a  class  capable  of  looking  with 
e£fect  to  their  administration.  Much  is  done  at  present  in  many 
places  (Derry,  for  example)  by  voluntary  contributions ;  but  the 
narrow-minded  escape  from  the  burthen,  which  falls  unreason- 
ably upon  the  charitable ;  so  that  assessments  in  the  best-dis- 
posed places  are  to  be  wished  for,  could  they  be  effected  without 
producing  a  greater  evil. 

The  great  diflSculty  that  is  complained  of  in  the  well-managed 
places  is  the  floating  poor,  who  cannot  be  excluded,  I  am  told, 
by  any  existing  law  from  quartering  themselves  where  they  like. 
Open  begging  is  not  practised  in  many  places,  but  there  is  no 
law  by  which  the  poor  can  be  prevented  from  returning  to  a 

*  Memoirs^  ii.  136. 
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plac^  which  they  may  have  quitted  voluntarily,  or  from  which 
they  have  been  expelled  (as  I  was  told).  Were  it  not  for  this 
obstacle  compulsory  local  regulations  might,  I  think,  be  applied 
in  many  districts  with  good  effect. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  myself  to  quit  this  momentous  subject 
without  adding  that  I  am  a  zealous  friend  to  the  great  principle 
of  the  Poor  Laws,  as  tending,  if  judiciously  applied,  much  more 
to  elevate  than  to  depress  the  character  of  the  labouring  classes. 
I  have  never  seen  this  truth  developed  as  it  ought  to  be  in 
parliament. 

The  day  I  dined  with  Lord  F.  L.  Gower  at  his  oflScial  resi- 
dence in  the  Phoenix  Park,  I  met  there  with  an  intelligent 
gentleman,  Mr.  Page,  who  was  travelling  in  Ireland  expressly 
to  collect  information  upon  this  subject,  which,  no  doiibt,  he 
means  to  publish.  If  you  should  hear  of  this  pamphlet  when  it 
comes  out  procure  it,  for  I  am  persuaded  it  will  prove  well  worth 
reading.     Farewell. 

Faithfully  yours, 

William  Wobdswobth.* 


68,   Of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale :  Tlrgil :  Book-buying :  Gifts  of 

Books:  Coiwnentaries, 

TWO  LETTERS  TO  THE  VENERABLE  ARCHDEACON 

WRANGHAM. 

BjOal  Mount,  Feb.  19. 1819. 

DsAB  Wrangham, 

I  received  your  kind  letter  last  night,  for  which 
you  will  accept  my  thanks.  I  write  upon  the  spur  of  that  mark 
of  your  regard,  or  my  aversion  to  letter-writing  might  get  the 
better  of  me. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  speak  publicly  of  good  men  while  alive, 
especially  if  they  are  persons  who  have  power.  The  world  as- 
cribes the  eulogy  to  interested  motives,  or  to  an  adulatory  spirit, 
which  I  detest.  But  of  Lord  Lonsdale,  I  will  say  to  you,  that 
I  do  not  think  there  exists  in  England  a  man  of  any  rank  more 
anxiously  desirous  to  discharge  his  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to 
which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  him.  His  thought  and  exer- 
tions are  constantly  directed  to  that  object ;  and  the  more  he  is 
known  the  more  is  he  beloved,  and  respected,  and  admired. 

*  Memoin,  ii.  U^-6. 
VOL.  m.  ^i 
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I  ought  to  have  thanked  you  before  for  your  Tersion  o^ 
Virgil's  Eclogues,  which  reached  me  at  last.     I  have  lately 
compared  it  line  for  line  with  the  original,  and  think  it  ve^^ 
well  done.     I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  skill  you  ha^'* 
shown  in  managing  the  contest  between  the  shepherds  in  U^-^ 
third  Pastoral,  where   you  have  included  in  a  succession  ^^^ 
couplets  the  sense  of  Virgil's  paired  hexameters.     I  think      1 
mentioned  to  you  that  these  poems  of  Virgil  have  always  d^ 
lighted  me  much ;  there  is  frequently  either  an  elegance  or 
happiness  which  no  translation  can  hope  to  equal.     In  point 
fidelity  your  translation  is  very  good  indeed. 

You  astonish  me  with  the  account  of  your  books ;  and     I 
should  have  been  still  more  astonished  if  you  had  told  me  yo  tjl 
had  read  a  third  (shall  I  say  a  tenth  part?)  of  them.     My  read- 
ing powers  were  never  very  good,  and  now  they  are  much  ii- 
minished,  especially  by  candle-light ;  and  as  to  buying  books,    I 
can  aflBrm  that  in  new  books  I  have  not  spent  five  shillings  PoJ^ 
the  last  five  years,  i.e.,  in  Reviews,  Magazines,  Pamphlets,  fco» 
&c. ;  so  that  there  would  be  an  end  of  Mr.  Longman,  and  ATjt. 
Cadell,  &c.  &c.,  if  nobody  had  more  power  or  inclination  to  hvty 
than  myself.    And  as  to  old  books,  my  dealings  in  that  way^,  for 
want  of  means,  have  been  very  trifling.     Nevertheless,  smfikU 
and  paltry  as  my  collection  is,  I  have  not  read  a  fifth  part  of  it* 
I  should,  however,  Kke  to  see  your  army. 

*  Such  forces  met  not,  nor  so  wide  a  camp, 
Wlicn  Agrican,  with  all  his  nortliern  powers. 
Besieged  Albracca,  as  romances  telL' 

Not  that  I  accuse  you  of  romancing ;  I  verily  believe  that  yo^ 
have  all  the  books  you  speak  of.    Dear  Wrangham,  are  you  axx^ 
I  ever  like  to  meet  in  this  world  again  ?     Yours  is  a  comer   ^^ 
the  earth ;  viine  is  not  so.     I  never  heard  of  anybody  going   ^^ 
Bridlington ;  but  all  the  world  comes  to  the  Lakes.     Farew^l*' 
Excuse  this  wretched  scrawl ;  it  is  like  all  that  proceeds  firoi^ 
my  miserable  pen. 

•  ...  .  .  . 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

Wm.  Wobdswobth. 
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Dear  Wrangham, 

You  are  very  good  in  sending  one  letter  after  another 
to  inquire  after  a  person  so  undeserving  of  attentions  of  this 
kind  as  myself.  Dr.  Johnson,  I  think,  observes,  or  rather  is 
made  to  observe  by  some  of  his  biographers,  that  no  man  de- 
lights to  give  what  he  is  accustomed  to  sell.  '  For  example :  you, 
Mr.  Thralc,  would  rather  part  with  anything  in  this  way  than 
your  porter.'  Now,  though  I  have  never  been  much  of  a  sales- 
man in  matters  of  literature  (the  whole  of  my  returns — I  do 
not  say  net  profits,  but  returns — from  the  writing  trade,  not 
amounting  to  seven  score  pounds),  yet,  somehow  or  other,  I 
manufacture  a  letter,  and  part  with  it  as  reluctantly  as  if  it 
were  really  a  thing  of  price.  But,  to  drop  the  comparison,  I 
have  so  much  to  do  with  writing,  in  the  way  of  labour  and  pro- 
fession, that  it  is  difficult  to  me  to  conceive  how  anybody  can 
take  up  a  pen  but  from  constraint.  My  writing-desk  is  to  mo 
a  place  of  punishment;  and,  as  my  penmanship  sufficiently 
testifies,  I  always  bend  over  it  with  some  degree  of  impatience. 
All  this  is  said  that  you  may  know  the  real  cause  of  my  silence, 
and  not  ascribe  it  in  any  degree  to  slight  or  forgetfulness  on  my 
part,  or  an  insensibility  to  your  worth  and  the  value  of  your 
friendship.  ...  As  to  my  occupations,  they  look  little  at  the 
present  age;  but  I  live  in  hope  of  leaving  something  behind  me  \ 
that  by  some  minds  will  be  valued. 

I  see  no  new  books  except  by  the  merest  accident.  Of  course 
your  poem,  which  I  should  have  been  pleased  to  read,  has  not 
found  its  way  to  me*.  You  inquire  about  old  books :  you  might 
almost  as  well  have  asked  for  my  teeth  as  for  any  of  mine.  The 
only  modem  books  that  I  read  are  those  of  Travels,  or  such  as 
relate  to  matters  of  fact ;  and  the  only  modern  books  that  I  care 
for ;  but  as  to  old  ones,  I  am  like  yourself — scarcely  anything 
comes  amiss  to  me.  The  little  time  I  have  to  spare — the  very 
little,  I  may  say — all  goes  that  way.  If,  however,  in  the  line  of 
your  profession  you  want  any  bulky  old  Commentaries  on  the 
Scriptures  (such  as  not  twelve  strong  men  of  these  degenerate 
days  will  venture — I  do  not  say  to  read,  but  to  lift),  I  can,  per- 
hapSy  as  a  special  favour,  accommodate  you. 

I  and  mine  will  be  happy  to  see  you  and  yours  here  or  any- 
where; but  I  am  sorry  the  time  you  talk  of  is  so  distant:  a 
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year  and  a  half  is  a  long  time  looking  forward,  though  looking 
back  ten  times  as  much  is  as  brief  as  a  dream.  My  writing  is 
wholly  illegible — at  least  I  fear  so ;  I  had  better,  therefore,  re- 
lease you. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Wrangham, 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

W.  Wordsworth.* 

59.  Poeins  of  Edward  Mo,vou, 

LETTER  TO  MOXON. 

(Postmark)  Dec.  8.  1826. 

Dear  Sir, 

It  is  some  time  since  I  received  your  little  volume,, 
for  which  I  now  return  you  my  thanks,  and  also  for  the  obliging 
letter  that  accompanied  it. 

Your  poem  I  have  read  with  no  inconsiderable  pleasure ;  it 
is  full  of  natural  sentiments  and  pleasing  pictures :  among  the 
minor  pieces,  the  last  pleased  me  much  the  best,  and  especially 
the  latter  part  of  it.  This  little  volume,  with  what  I  saw  of 
yourself  during  a  short  interview,  interest  me  in  your  welfare ; 
and  the  more  so,  as  I  always  feel  some  apprehension  for  the 
destiny  of  those  who  in  youth  addict  themselves  to  the  compo- 
sition of  verse.  It  is  a  very  seducing  employment,  and,  though 
begun  in  disinterested  love  of  the  Muses,  is  too  apt  to  connect 
itself  with  self-love,  and  the  disquieting  passions  which  follow 
in  the  train  of  that  our  natural  infirmity.  Fix  your  eye  upon 
acquiring  independence  by  honourable  business,  and  let  the 
Muses  come  after  rather  than  go  before.  Such  lines  as  the  latter 
of  this  couplet, 

*  Where  lovely  woman,  chaste  as  heaven  above, 
Shines  in  the  golden  virtues  of  her  love/ 

and  many  other  passages  in  your  poem,  give  proof  of  no  co 
mon-place  sensibility.     I  am  therefore  the  more  earnest  th 
you  should  guard  yourself  against  this  temptation. 

Excuse  this  freedom;    and  believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  ye 
faithfully, 

Your  obliged  servant, 

Wm.  Wordsworth,  t 

o  Memoirs,  ii.  205-9.  t  Ibid.  ii.  211.12. 
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00.  0/UumiUon'> 


'  It  /loimU  ine  i/ef  a 
' Boij''  School' 


tl  Mis»  HamiUons 


l-KTTER  TO  W.  R.  II.VSIILTON.  ESQ..  OBSERVATORY.  NEAU 
L  Dl  RLIN. 

I  BjdBl  Monnl,  uonr  Kenilal,  Sept,  24.  1927. 

H     M?  DE.UI  Sir, 

H  Yoa  will  have  no  pain  to  suffer  from  iny  Binceritv. 

Bnth  a  safe  conBcieiico  I  can  assure  you  that  in  my  judgmeut 

^BODr  rones  are  animated  with  true  poetic  spirit,  as  they  are  ovi- 

^PtDtly  the  prodnct  of  i^trong  feeling.     The  sixth  and  seventh 

Hlftnzas  nffectcd  me  much,  even  to  the  dimming  of  my  eye  rtnd 

HUtering  of  my  voice  while  I  was  reading  them  aloud.     Having 

Hjud  this,  I  have  said  enough ;  now  for  the  per  contra. 

H     You  will  not.  I  am  sure,  bo  hart,  when  I  toll  you  that  the 

^porkmauship  (what  else  could   be  expected  from  so  young  a 

Hniter  i*)  is  not  what  it  ongbt  to  bo ;  even  in  those  two  affecting 

^■suzus  it  is  not  perfect : 

^1  '  Some  loncli  of  Imuiau  syinpiiUiy  find  way, 

^B  And  whisper  that  Uion^i  Ti'utli's  and  Scieiie«'  i-ay 

^H  With  KHL-h  sereuo  eDulgencc  o'or  Ihee  shone.' 

^Bpnpathy  might  whisper,  but  a  '  touch  of  sympatliy'  could  not. 
^Hnith's  and  Science'  ray,*  for  the  ray  of  truth  and  acienoc,  is  not 
^Wj  extremely  harsh,  but  a  '  my  s/iow..''  is,  if  not  absolutely  u 
^HBosasm,  a  great  Awkwardness :  '  a  ray  fell'  or  '  shot'  may  bo 
Hbd.  ftud  a  sun  or  a  moon  or  a  candle  xbono,  but  not  a  ray.  t 
^Bwch  regret  that  I  did  not  receive  these  verses  while  yon  were 
^Btn,  that  I  might  have  given  you,  virA  roi-c,  a  comment  upon 
^Hwn,  which  would  be  tedious  by  letter,  and  after  all  very  im- 
^Brfect.  If  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  yon  again,  I  will  beg 
^Mmtission  to  dissect  these  verses,  or  any  other  you  may  bo  in- 
^■Eoed  to  show  mo ;  but  I  am  certain  that  without  confei-ence 
^plttl  me,  or  any  benefit  drawn  from  m;  practice  in  metrical 
HnnpoBition,  your  own  higli  powers  of  mind  will  lead  you  to  the 
^■Min  eondasiouB. 

H  Yon  will  be  brought  to  acknowledge  that  the  logical  faculty 
Hbtt  iiifiuitcly  more  to  do  with  poetry  than  the  young  and  the 
^■Kxpeiicnced,  whether  writer  or  critie,  ever  dreams  of.  Indeed, 
Hbtbc  u)4ti'rials  iipou  which  that  fuciilty  is  exercised  in  poetry 
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arc  60  subtle,  so  plastic,  so  complex,  the  application  of  it  le- 

qnires  an  adroitness  which  can  proceed  firom  noihisg  bnt  pne- 

ticc,  a  discernment  which  emotion  is  so  Sbut  from  bestowing  that 

at  first  it  is  ever  in  the  way  of  it.    Here  I  must  stop :  only  lei 

me  advert  to  two  lines : 

'  But  shall  despoudence  tlicrefore  Wtnch  TSij  ^'V'* 
Or  pining  sorrow  sickly  ardor  o'er.' 

These  are  two  of  the  worst  lines  in  mere  expression.  '  Blench' 
is  perhaps  miswritten  for  '  blanch  ;*  if  not,  I  don't  nnderstand 
the  word.  Blench  signifies  to  flinch.  If  *  blanch*  be  the  word, 
the  next  ought  to  be  '  /mir.*  Yon  cannot  here  nse  broic  for  the 
hair  upon  it,  because  a  white  brow  or  forehead  is  a  beantifal 
characteristic  of  youth.  '  Sickly  ardor  o'er'  was  at  first  reading 
to  me  unintelligible.  I  took  '  sickly'  to  be  an  adjective  joined 
with  '  ardor,'  whereas  you  mean  it  as  a  portion  of  a  verb,  from 
Shakspeare,  '  Sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought.'  Bat 
the  separation  of  the  parts  or  decomposition  of  the  word,  as  here 
done,  is  not  to  be  endured. 

Let  mc  now  come  to  your  sister's  verses,  for  which  I  thank 
you.  They  are  surprisingly  vigorous  for  a  female  pen,  but  oc- 
casionally too  rugged,  and  especially  for  such  a  subject;  they 
have  also  the  same  faults  in  expression  as  your  own,  but  not,  I 
think,  in  quite  an  equal  degree.  Much  is  to  be  hoped  from  feel- 
ings so  strong,  and  from  a  mind^thus  disposed.  I  should  have 
entered  into  particulars  with  these  also,  had  I  seen  you  after 
they  came  into  my  hands.  Your  sister  is,  no  doubt,  aware  that 
in  her  poem  she  has  trodden  the  same  ground  as  Gray,  in  his 
*  Ode  upon  a  distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College.'  What  he  has 
been  contented  to  treat  in  the  abstract,  she  has  represented  in 
particular,  and  with  admirable  spirit.  But  again,  my  dear  Sir, 
let  me  exhort  you  (and  do  you  exhort  your  sister)  to  deal  little 
I  with  modern  writers,  but  fix  your  attention  almost  exclusively 
upon  those  who  have  stood  the  test  of  time.  You  have  not  lei- 
sure to  allow  of  your  being  tempted  to  turn  aside  from  the  right 
course  by  deceitful  lights.  My  household  desire  to  be  re- 
membered to  you  in  no  formal  way.  Seldom  have  I  parted, 
never  I  was  going  to  say,  with  one  whom  after  so  short  an  ac- 
quaintance, I  lost  sight  of  with  more  regret.  I  trust  we  shall 
meet  again,  if  not  [sentence  cut  olF  with  the  autograph] .  Post- 
script.  Pray  do  not  forget  to  remember  me  to  Mr.  Otway.     I 
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was  much  pleased  with  him  and  with  your  fellow-trayeller  Mr. 
Nimmo,  as  I  should  have  been,  no  doubt,  with  the  young  Irish- 
man, had  not  our  conversation  taken  so  serious  a  turn.  The 
passage  in  Tacitus  which  Milton's  line  so  strongly  resembles  is 
not  in  the  '  Agricola,'  nor  can  I  find  it,  but  it  exists  somewhere. 

W.  WORDSWOBTH.* 

61.  Of  Collins,  Dyer,  Thomson,  dc. 

LETTER  TO  REV.  iVLEX^VNDER  DYCE. 

Bjdol  Monnt,  Kendal,  Jan.  12.  1829. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  regret  to  hear  of  the  indisposition  from  which  you 
have  been  suffering. 

That  you  are  convinced  t  gives  me  great  pleasure,  as  I  hope 
that  every  other  editor  of  Collins  will  follow  your  example.  You 
are  at  perfect  liberty  to  declare  that  you  have  rejected  Bell's  copy 
in  consequence  of  my  opinion  of  it ;  and  I  feci  much  satisfaction 
in  being  the  instrument  of  rescuing  the  mcmorj'  of  Collins  from 
this  disgrace.  I  have  always  felt  some  concern  that  Mr.  Home, 
who  lived  several  years  after  Bell's  publication,  did  not  testify 
more  regard  for  his  deceased  friend's  memory  by  protesting 
against  this  imposition.  Mr.  Mackenzie  is  still  living ;  and  I 
shall  shortly  have  his  opinion  upon  the  question ;  and  if  it  be 
at  all  interesting,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  sending  it  to  you. 

Dyer  is  another  of  our  minor  poets — minor  as  to  quantity — 
of  whom  one  would  wish  to  know  more.  Particulars  about  him 
might  still  bo  collected,  I  should  think,  in  South  Wales,  his 
native  country,  and  where  in  early  life  he  practised  as  a  painter. 
I  have  often  heard  Sir  George  Beaumont  express  a  curiosity 
about  his  pictures,  and  a  ^vish  to  see  any  specimen  of  his  pencil 
that  might  survive.  If  you  are  a  rambler,  perhaps  you  may,  at 
some  time  or  other,  be  led  into  Carmarthenshire,  and  might 
bear  in  mind  what  I  have  just  said  of  this  excellent  author. 

I  had  once  a  hope  to  have  learned  some  unknown  particulars 
of  Thomson,  about  Jedburgh,  but  I  was  disappointed.  Had  I 
succeeded,  I  meant  to  publish  a  short  life  of  him,  prefixed  to  a 

*  MemoirSt  iL  212-14,  with  important  additions  from  the  original.  G. 

t  i.««  convinced  by  what  Wordsworth  had  remarked  to  me,  that  those  portiona 
of  GoUins's  '  Ode  on  the  Superstitions  of  the  Hi^^Uanders/  which  first  appeared  in 
fieU*s  edition  of  that  Ode,  were  forgeries.  A,  D. 
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Yolame  containing  '  The  Seasons/  ^  The  Castle  of  Indolence/ 
his  minor  pieces  in  rhyme,  and  a  few  extracts  from  his  plays, 
and  his  'Liberty/  and  I  feel  still  inclined  to  do  something  of 
the  kind.  These  three  writers,  Thomson,  Collins,  and  Dyer, 
had  more  poetic  imagination  than  any  of  their  contemporaries, 
unless  we  reckon  Chatterton  as  of  that  age.  I  do  not  name 
Pope,  for  he  stands  alone,  as  a  man  most  highly  gifted  ;  but  un- 
luckily he  took  the  plain  when  the  heights  were  within  his  reach. 
Excuse  this  long  letter,  and  believe  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  Wordsworth.* 

62.   Verses  and  Counsels. 

LETTER  TO  PROFESSOR  HAMILTON,  OBSERVATORY, 

DUBLIN. 

Rydal  Monnt,  July  24.  1829. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  have  been  very  long  in  your  debt.  An  inflamma- 
tion in  my  eyes  cut  me  off  from  writing  and  reading,  so  that  I 
deem  it  still  prudent  to  employ  an  Amanuensis ;  but  I  had  a 
more  decisive  reason  for  putting  off  payment,  nothing  less  than 
the  hope  that  I  might  discharge  my  debt  in  person :  it  seems 
better,  however,  to  consult  you  beforehand.  I  wish  to  make  a 
Tour  in  Ireland,  and  perhaps  along  with  my  daughter,  but  I 
am  ignorant  of  so  many  points,  as  where  to  begin,  whether  it  be 
safe  at  this  rioting  period,  what  is  best  worth  seeing,  what  mode 
of  travelling  will  furnish  the  greatest  advantages  at  the  least 
expense.  Dublin  of  course — the  Wicklow  mountains — Eillarney 
Lakes — and  I  think  the  ruins  not  far  from  Limerick  would  be 
among  my  objects,  and  return  by  the  North ;  but  I  can  form  no 
conjecture  as  to  the  time  requisite  for  this,  and  whether  it 
would  be  best  to  take  the  steam-boat  from  Liverpool  to  Cork, 
beginning  there,  or  to  go  from  Whitehaven  to  Dublin.  To 
start  from  Whitehaven  by  steam  to  Dublin  would  suit  me  as 
being  nearer  this  place  and  a  shorter  voyage ;  besides  my  son 
is  settled  near  Whitehaven,  and  I  could  conveniently  embark 
from  his  abode. 

I  have  read  with  great  pleasure  the  ^  Sketches  in  Ireland* 
which  Mr,  Otway  was  kind  enough  to  present  to  me ;  but  many 

o  Mfmoir$,  u.  214-16. 
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poteresting  things  he  speaks  of  in  the  West  n-ill  be  qnite  ottt  of 
my  reach.  In  short  I  am  as  nnpreporetl  with  Toarista'  infor- 
mation as  any  man  can  be,  and  sensible  as  I  am  of  the  veiy  great 
«Uae  of  yoar  time,  I  cannot  refrain  from  begging  you  to  take 
^^pity  apou  my  ignorance  and  to  give  me  some  information,  keep- 
^Hdng  in  mind  the  possibility  of  my  having  a  female  companion. 
^^K  It  is  time  to  thank  yon  for  the  verses  you  so  obligingly  scut  me. 
^H  Your  sister's  have  abundance  of  spirit  and  feeling ;  oU  that 
^Hthoy  want  is  what  appears  in  itself  of  little  moment,  aud  yet  is 
^Bpf  incalculably  great, — that  is,  workmaUBhip, — the  art  by  which 
^Hffae  thoughts  arc  made  to  melt  into  each  other,  and  to  fall  into 
^^pight  and  shadow,  regulated  by  distinct  preconception  of  the 
^Hbest  general  effect  they  are  capable  of  producing.  This  may 
^Hfceni  very  vogue  to  you,  but  by  conversation  I  think  I  could 
^^biake  it  appear  otherwise.  It  is  enough  fur  the  present  to  say 
^Hflut  I  was  much  gratified,  and  beg  you  would  thank  yonr  sister 
^^Hbr  favouring  mo  with  the  sight  of  compositions  so  distinctly 
^^Miarked  witli  that  quality  which  is  the  subject  of  them  [' Ge- 
^^nins'] .  Your  own  verses  are  to  me  very  interesting,  and  affect 
^^nne  much  as  cvidcjices  of  high  and  purc-mindodneas,  from  whioh 
^^Rmmble-inindcdness  is  inseparable.  I  like  to  see  aud  think  of 
^^boQ  among  the  stars,  aud  between  death  and  immortality,  where 
^Hthree  of  these  poems  place  you.  The  '  Dream  of  Chivalry'  is 
^BUso  interesting  in  another  way ;  hut  it  would  be  insincere  not 
^^Bto  Bsy  that  something  of  a  stylo  more  terse,  and  a  harmony  more 
^^Bccnratcly  balanced,  must  be  acquired  before  the  bodily  form  of 
^^noor  Tcrses  will  be  quite  worthy  of  their  living  soul.  You  ai-o 
^^nrohably  aware  of  this,  tho'  porhaps  not  iu  an  equal  degree  with 
^Hnyeelf ;  nor  is  it  desirable  you  should,  for  it  might  tempt  yon 
^HId  labour,  which  would  divert  you  from  subjects  of  infinitely 
^^Bgrcater  impirlance. 

^^K  Many  thanks  foryuur  interesting  account  of  Mr.  Edgeworlh. 
^^■I  heartily  concur  with  you  in  the  wish  that  laithcr  Plato  nor 
^^Htey  other  profane  author  may  load  him  from  the  truths  of  (he 
^^Mospid,  without  which  onr  existence  is  au  insupportable  mystery 
^^B|o  the  thinking  mind. 

^^B      Looking  f')r  a  reply  at  your  eaily  couvenicnco, 
^H  I  remain,  my  de-ir  Sir,  faithfully,  your  obliged 

^H  \Vm.  WonDswoaTQ.* 

^^L  -  jy^muin,  U.  216-17. 
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63.  ^Annuals'  and  publishing  Roguery, 
LETTER  TO  G.  HUNTLY  GORDON,  ESQ. 

Rydal  Mount,  July  29. 1829. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  hope  you  liave  enjoyed  yourself  in  the  countay,  as 
Tve  have  been  doing  among  our  shady  woods,  and  green  hills, 
•and  invigorated  streams.  The  summer  is  passing  on,  and  I 
have  not  left  home,  and  perhaps  shall  not ;  for  it  is  far  more 
from  duty  than  inclination  that  I  quit  my  dear  and  beautiful 
home ;  and  duty  pulls  two  ways.  On  the  one  side  my  mind 
stands  in  need  of  being  fed  by  new  objects  for  meditation  and 
reflection,  the  more  so  because  diseased  eyes  have  cut  me  off  so 
much  from  reading ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  obliged  to 
look  at  the  expense  of  distant  travelling,  as  I  am  not  able  to 
take  so  much  out  of  my  body  by  walking  as  heretofore. 

I  have  not  got  my  ms,  back  from  the ,*  whose  managers 

liave,  between  them,  used  me  shamefully ;  but  my  complaint  is 
principally  of  the  editor,  for  with  the  proprietor  I  have  had  little 
direct  connection.  If  you  think  it  worth  while,  you  shall,  at 
some  future  day,  see  such  parts  of  the  correspondence  as  I  have 
preserved.  Mr.  Southey  is  pretty  much  in  the  same  predicament 
with  them,  though  he  has  kept  silence  for  the  present.  .  .  I  am 
properly  seired  for  having  had  any  connection  with  such  things. 
My  only  excuse  is,  that  they  ofiered  me  a  very  liberal  sum,  and 
that  I  have  laboured  hard  through  a  long  life,  without  more  pe- 
cuniary emolument  than  a  lawyer  gets  for  two  special  retainers, 
or  a  public  performer  sometimes  for  two  or  three  songs.  Fare- 
well ;  pray  let  me  hear  from  you  at  your  early  convenience, 
And  believe  me  faithfully  your 

Much  obliged 

Wm.  Wordsworth,  t 

64.  Works  of  George  Peek. 

LETTER  TO  REV.  .ALEXANDER  DYCE. 

Rydal  Mount,  Kendal,  Oct.  16.  1829. 

My  dear  Sir, 

On  my  return  from  Ireland,  where  I  have  been  tra- 
Telling  a  few  weeks,  I  found  your  present  of  George  Peele's 

^  An  Annual,  to  which  Wordsworth  had  heen  indaced  to  become  a  contribator. 
t  Memoirs,  ii  217-18. 
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Tvorks,  and  the  obliging  letter  accompanying  it;  for  both  of 
Tvhich  I  offer  my  cordial  thanks. 

English  litcratare  is  greatly  indebted  to  your  labours ;  and 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  this  occasion  of  testifying  my  respect 
for  the  sound  judgment  and  conscientious  diligence  with  which 
you  discharge  your  duty  as  an  editor.  Peele's  works  were  well 
deserving  of  the  care  you  have  bestowed  upon  them ;  and,  as  I 
did  not  previously  possess  a  copy  of  any  part  of  them,  the  beau- 
tiful book  which  you  have  sent  me  was  very  acceptable. 

By  accident,  I  learned  lately  that  you  had  made  a  Book  of 
Extracts,  which  I  had  long  wished  for  opportunity  and  industry 
to  execute  myself.  I  am  happy  it  has  fallen  into  so  much  better 
hands.  I  allude  to  your  Selections  from  the  Poetry  of  English 
Tjadies.  I  had  only  a  glance  at  j^our  work ;  but  I  will  take  this 
opportunity  of  saying,  that  should  a  second  edition  be  called 
for,  I  should  be  pleased  with  the  honour  of  being  consulted  by 
you  about  it.  There  is  one  poetess  to  whose  writings  I  am 
especially  partial,  the  Countess  of  Winchelsea.  I  have  perused 
her  poems  frequently,  and  should  be  happy  to  name  such  pass- 
ages as  I  think  most  characteristic  of  her  genius,  and  most  fit 
to  be  selected.  J 

I  know  not  what  to  say  about  my  intended  edition  of  a  por- 
tion of  Thomson.     There  appears  to  be  some  indelicacy  in  one 
poet  treating  another  in  that  way.     The  example  is  not  good, 
though  I  think  there  are  few  to  whom  the  process  might  be 
more  advantageously  applied  than  to  Thomson.     Yet,  so  sen- 
sible am  I  of  the  objection,  that  I  should  not  have  entertained 
the  thought,  but  for  the  expectation  held  out  to  me  by  an  ac- 
quaintance, that  valuable  materials  for  a  new  Life  of  Thomson 
.might  be  procured.     In  this  I  was  disappointed. 

.  ...... 

With  much  respect,  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  Wordsworth.* 

•  Memoirs,  ii.  219-220. 
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65.  Of  Liidy  Winchelsea,  Tickell,  dc. :  Sonnets^  Ac. 

LETTER  TO  REV.  ALEXANDER  DYCE. 

Rydal  Mount,  Kendal,  May  10. 1830. 

My  dear  Sir, 

My  last  was,  for  want  of  room,  concluded  so  abruptly, 
that  I  avail  myself  of  an  opportunity  of  sending  you  a  few  addi- 
tional words  free  of  postage,  upon  the  same  subject. 

I  observed  that  Lady  Winchelsea  was  unfortunate  in  her 
models — Pindarics  and  Fables;  nor  does  it  appear  from  her 
Aristomenes  that  she  would  have  been  more  successful  than  her 
<:ontemporaries,  if  she  had  cultivated  tragedy.  She  had  sen- 
sibility sufficient  for  the  tender  parts  of  dramatic  writing,  but 
in  the  stormy  and  tumultuous  she  would  probably  have  failed 
altogether.  She  seems  to  have  made  it  a  moral  and  religious 
duty  to  control  her  feelings  lest  they  should  mislead  her.  Of 
love,  as  a  passion,  she  is  afraid,  no  doubt  from  a  conscious  in- 
ability to  soften  it  down  into  friendship.  I  have  often  applied 
two  lines  of  her  drama  (p.  818)  to  her  affections : 

*  Love's  soft  bands, 
His  gentle  cords  of  hyacinths  and  roses, 
Wove  in  tlie  dewy  Spring  when  storms  are  sUent.' 

By  the  by,  in  the  next  page  are  two  impassioned  lines  spoken 
to  a  person  fainting  : 

*  Then  let  me  hug  and  press  thee  into  life, 
And  lend  thee  motion  from  my  beating  heart.' 

From  the  style  and  versification  of  this,  so  much  her  longest 
work,  I  conjecture  that  Lady  Winchelsea  had  but  a  slender  ac- 
quaintance with  the  drama  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  preceding 
century.  Yet  her  style  in  rhyme  is  often  admirable,  chaste, 
tender,  and  vigorous,  and  entirely  free  from  sparkle,  antithesis, 
and  that  overculture,  which  reminds  one,  by  its  broad  glare,  its 
stiffness,  and  heaviness,  of  the  double  daisies  of  the  garden, 
compared  with  their  modest  and  sensitive  kindred  of  the  fields. 
Perhaps  I  am  mistaken,  but  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  re- 
semblance in  her  style  and  versification  to  that  of  Tickell,  to 
whom  Dr.  Johnson  justly  assigns  a  high  place  among  the  minor 
poets,  and  of  whom  Goldsmith  rightly  observes,  that  there  is  a 
strain  of  ballad-thinking  through  all  his  poetry,  and  it  is  verj* 
attractive.     Pope,  in  that  production  of  his  boyhood,  the  '  Ode 
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to  Solitude,'  and  in  his  'Essay  on  Criticism/  has  furnished 
proofs  that  at  one  period  of  his  life  he  felt  the  charm  of  a  sober 
and  subdued  stj'le,  which  he  afterwards  abandoned  for  one  that 
is,  to  my  taste  at  least,  too  pointed  and  ambitious,  and  for  a 
versification  too  timidly  balanced. 

If  a  second  edition  of  your  *  Specimens'  should  be  called  for, 
you  might  add  from  Helen  Maria  Williams  the  *  Sonnet  to  the 
Moon,'  and  that  to  '  Twilight ;'  and  a  few  more  from  Charlotte 
Smith,  particularly, 

*  I  love  thee,  mournful,  sober-suited  Night.' 

At  the  close  of  a  sonnet  of  Miss  Seward  are  two  fine  verses : 

.  *  Come,  that  I  may  not  hear  the  winds  of  night. 

Nor  count  the  heav}-  eavc-drops  as  they  fall.' 

You  have  well  characterised  the  poetic  powers  of  this  lad}- ; 
but,  after  all,  her  verses  please  me,  with  all  their  faults,  better 
than  those  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  who,  with  much  higher  powers  of 
mind,  was  spoiled  as  a  poetess  by  being  a  dissenter,  and  con- 
cerned ^^lth  a  dissenting  academy.  One  of  the  most  pleasing 
passages  in  her  poetry  is  the  close  of  the  lines  upon  *  Life,' 
written,  I  believe,  when  she  was  not  less  than  eighty  years  of 

age: 

*  Life,  we  liave  been  long  together,*  &c.''- 

You  have  given  a  specimen  of  that  evcr-to-be-pitied  victim  of 
Swift,  '  Vanessa.'  I  have  somewhere  a  short  piece  of  hers  upon 
her  passion  for  Swift,  which  well  deserves  to  be  added.  But  I 
am  becoming  tedious,  which  you  will  ascribe  to  a  well-meant 
endeavour  to  make  you  some  return  for  your  obliging  attentions. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

Wm.  WoRDSWORTH.t 

66.  Hamilton  8  ^Spirit  of  Beauty  :^  Vei*bal  Criticism:  Female 

Authorship  :   Words. 

Where  there  is  so  much  sincerity  of  feeling  in  a  matter  so 
dignified  as  the  renunciation  of  poetry  for  science,  one  feels 

*  It  was  on  hearing  these  lines  repeated  by  his  friend,  Mr.  H.  C.  Robinson, 
that  Wordsworth  exclaimed,  '  WeU !  I  am  not  given  to  enyy  other  people  their  good 
things ;  bat  I  do  wish  I  had  written  thaC  He  much  admired  Mrs.  Barbanld's 
Essays,  and  sent  a  copy  of  them,  with  a  laudatory  letter  upon  them,  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 

t  Memoirst  ii  220-22. 
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that  an  apology  is  necessary  for  verbal  criticism.  I  will  there- 
fore content  myself  with  observing  that  'joying'  for  joy  or  joyance 
is  not  to  my  taste.  Indeed  I  object  to  snch  liberties  upon  prin- 
ciple. We  should  soon  have  no  language  at  all  if  the  unscrupu- 
lous coinage  of  the  present  day  were  allowed  to  pass,  and  become 
a  precedent  for  the  future.  One  of  the  first  duties  of  a  Writer 
is  to  ask  himself  whether  his  thought,  feeling,  or  image  cannot 
be  expressed  by  existing  words  or  phrases,  before  he  goes  about 
creating  new  terms,  even  when  they  are  justified  by  the  analogies 
of  the  language.  '  The  cataract's  steep  flow'  is  both  harsh  and 
inaccurate :  '  thou  hast  seen  me  bend  over  the  cataract'  would 
express  one  idea  in  simplicity  and  all  that  was  required.  .  Had 
it  been  necessary  to  bo  more  particular,  '  steep  flow'  are  not-the 
words  that  ought  to  have  been  used.  I  remember  Campbell 
says  in  a  composition  that  is  overrun  with  faulty  language,  '  And 
dark  as  winter  was  the  jioxv  of  Iser  rolling  rapidly ;'  that  is, 
*  flowing  rapidly.'  The  expression  ought  to  have  been  '  stream'  or 
'current.'  ....  These  may  appear  to  you  frigid  criticisms,  but 
depend  upon  it  no  writings  will  live  in  which  these  rules  are 

disregarded 

Female  authorship  is  to  be  shunned  as  bringing  in  its  train 
more  and  heavier  evils  than  have  presented  themselves  to  your 
sister's  ingenuous  mind.  No  true  friend  I  am  sure  will  endea- 
vour to  shake  her  resolution  to  remain  in  her  own  quiet  and 
healthful  obscurity.  This  is  not  said  with  a  view  to  discourage 
her  from  writing,  nor  have  the  remarks  made  above  any  aim  of 
the  kind  ;  they  are  rather  intended  to  assist  her  in  writing  with 
more  permanent  satisfaction  to  herself.  She  will  probably  write 
less  in  proportion  as  she  subjects  her  feelings  to  logical  forms, 
but  the  range  of  her  sensibilities  so  far  from  being  narrowed 
will  extend  as  she  improves  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  things 
thro'  a  steady  light  of  words  ;  and,  to  speak  a  little  metaphysic- 
ally, words  are  not  a  mere  vehicle,  but  they  are  powers  either  te 
kill  or  animate.* 

*  Extract  of  letter  to  Professor  Hamilton,  Dablin,  Dec.  SSd,  1829. 
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67.  HxB  ''Play:    Hone:  Eyesight  failing,  ^c 

TO  CILVRLES  LAMB,  ESQ. 

Jan.  10.  1830. 

My  dear  Lamb, 

A  whole  twelvemonth  have  I  been  a  letter  in  your 
debt,  for  which  fault  I  have  been  suflBciently  punished  by  self- 
reproach. 

I  liked  your  Play  marvellously,  having  no  objection  to  it  but 
one,  which  strikes  me  as  applicable  to  a  large  majority  of  plays, 
those  of  Shakspeare  himself  not  entirely  excepted — I  mean  a 
little  degradation  of  character  for  a  more  dramatic  turn  of  plot. 
Your  present  of  Hone's  book  was  very  acceptable ;  and  so  much 
80,  that  your  part  of  the  book  is  the  cause  why  I  did  not  write 
long  ago.  I  wished  to  enter  a  little  minutely  into  notice  of  the 
dramatic  extracts,  and,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  print, 
deferred  doing  so  till  longer  days  would  allow  me  to  read  without 
candle-light,  which  I  have  long  since  given  up.  But,  alas  ! 
when  the  days  lengthened,  my  eyesight  departed,  and  for  many 
months  I  could  not  read  three  minutes  at  a  time.  You  will  bo 
sorry  to  hear  that  this  infirmity  still  hangs  about  me,  and 
almost  cuts  me  off  from  reading  altogether.  But  how  are  you, 
and  how  is  your  dear  sister  ?  I  long  much,  as  we  all  do,  to 
know. 

For  ourselves,  this  last  year,  owing  to  my  sister's  dangerous 
illness,  the  effects  of  which  are  not  yet  got  over,  has  been  an 
anxious  one  and  melancholy.  But  no  more  of  this.  My  sister 
has  probably  told  everything  about  the  family;  so  that  I  may 
conclude  with  less  scruple,  by  assuring  you  of  my  sincere  and 
faithful  affection  for  you  and  your  dear  sister. 

Wm.  Wordsworth.* 

68.  Summer:  Mr,  Qnillinan:  Draining,  ijr. 

LETTER  TO  G.  HUNTLY  GORDON,  ESQ. 

Bydal  Moaut,  April  G.  1830. 

My  dear  Mr.  Gordon, 

You  are  kind  in  noticing  with  thanks  my  rambling 

notes,  t 

We  have  had  here  a  few  days  of  delicious  summer  weather. 

*  lfemotr»i  ii.  223.  *}*  On  a  proposed  tour. 
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It  appeared  with  the  suddenness  of  a  pantomimic  trick,  stayed 
longer  than  we  had  a  right  to  expect,  and  was  as  rapidly  suc- 
ceeded by  high  wind,  bitter  cold,  and  winter  snow,  over  hill  and 
dale. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  you  are  so  well  pleased  with  Mr. 
Quillinan.  The  more  you  see  of  him  the  better  you  wiD  like 
him.  You  ask  what  are  my  employments.  According  to  Dr. 
Johnson  they  are  such  as  entitle  me  to  high  commendation,  for 
I  am  not  only  making  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one 
grew  before,  but  a  dozen.  In  plain  language,  I  am  draining  a 
bit  of  spungy  ground.*  In  the  field  where  this  goes  on  I  am 
making  a  green  terrace  that  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  our 
two  lakes,  Rydal  and  Windermere,  and  more  than  two  miles  of 
intervening  vale  with  the  stream  visible  by  glimpses  flowing 
through  it.  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  showing  you  this 
among  the  other  returns  which  I  hope  one  day  to  make  for  your 
kindness.  Adieu,  yours, 

W.  W.t 

69.    Works  of  Webster ^  ^c. :  Elder  Poets :  Ih\  Dancin : 

*  Excursion:'   Collins,  ^-c. 

LETTER  TO  REV.  ALEXANDER  DYCE. 

[No  date,  bat  Postmark,  1830.] 

I  am  truly  obliged,  my  dear  Sir,  by  your  valuable  present  of 
"Webster's  Dramatic  Works  and  the  'Specimens.' J  Your  pub- 
lisher was  right  in  insisting  upon  the  whole  of  Webster,  other- 
wise the  book  might  have  been  superseded,  either  by  an  entire 
edition  separately  given  to  the  world,  or  in  some  corpus  of  the 
dramatic  writers.  The  poetic  genius  of  England,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  and  a  very 
few  more,  is  to  be  sought  in  her  drama.  How  it  grieves  one 
that  there  is  so  little  probability  of  those  valuable  authors  being 
reftd  except  by  the  curious !  I  questioned  my  friend  Charles 
Lamb  whether  it  would  answer  for  some  person  of  real  taste  to 
undertake  abridging  the  plays  that  are  not  likely  to  be  read  as 
wholes,  and  telling  such  parts  of  the  story  in  brief  abstract  aa 
were  ill  managed  in  the  drama.  He  thought  it  would  not.  I^ 
however,  am  inclined  to  think  it  would. 

*  In  tbe  field  to  the  S.W.  below  the  garden  at  Rydal. 

t  Memoirs^  ii.  224. 

j  Specimens  of  British  Poetesses,  A,  D. 
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The  account  of  your  indisposition  gives  me  mucli  concern. 
'  ^t  pleases  me,  however,  to  see  that,  though  you  may  suffer,  yom 
iDciustry  dues  not  relax;  and  I  hope  that  your  pursuits  ore  rather 
friendly  than  injurious  to  your  health. 

i'oa  are  quite  correct  in  your  notice  of  my  obligation  to  Dr. 
Darwin.'  In  the  first  edition  of  the  poem  it  was  acknowledged 
iu  a  note,  which  slipped  out  of  its  place  in  the  last,  along  with 
Bome  others.  In  putting  together  that  edition,  I  was  obliged  to 
enl  np  eeveral  copies  ;  and,  as  several  of  the  poems  also  changed 
their  places,  some  coafuaion  and  omiasion,  and,  in  one  iuatanco, 
■  repetition,  was  the  consequence.  Nothing,  however,  so  had 
as  iu  the  edition  of  1820,  where  a  long  poem,  *  The  Lament  of 
Mary  Quoon  of  Scots,'  tvas  by  mistake  altogether  omitted.  An- 
other unpleasantness  arose  from  the  same  cause ;  for,  in  some 
instances,  notwithstanding  repeated  charges  to  the  printer,  you 
biTe  only  two  Spenserian  stanzas  iu  a  page  (I  speak  now  of  the 
last  edition)  instead  of  three ;  and  there  is  the  same  irregularity 
in  printing  other  forms  of  stanza. 

You  must  indeed  have  been  fond  of  that  ponderous  quarto, 
'  ITie  Escmsion,'  to  lag  it  about  as  you  did.t  In  the  edition 
of  1B27  it  was  diligently  revised,  and  the  sense  in  several  in- 
eUnces  got  into  less  room ;  yet  atill  it  is  a  long  poem  for  these 
feeble  and  fastidious  times.  You  would  honour  me  much  by 
accepting  a  copy  of  my  poetical  works ;  but  I  think  it  better  to 
deCcr  offeriug  it  to  you  till  a  new  edition  is  called  for,  which  will 
bo  ere  long,  as  I  understand  the  present  is  getting  low. 

A  word  or  two  about  Collins.  You  know  what  importance  I 
attach  to  following  strictly  the  last  copy  of  the  text  of  an  author; 
and  I  do  not  blame  yon  for  printing  in  the  '  Ode  to  Evening' 
'  brawling'  spring ;  but  surely  the  epithet  is  most  unsuitable  to 
the  time,  the  very  worst,  I  think,  that  could  hare  been  chosen. 

I  now  come  to  Lady  Wincbelsea.  First,  however,  let  me 
aay  a  few  words  upon  one  or  two  other  authoresses  of  your '  Spe- 
cimens.' British  poetesses  make  but  a  poor  figure  in  the 
'Poems  by  Eminent  Ladies. 'I  But  observing  how  injudicious 
that  selection  is  in  the  case  of  Lady  Wincbelsea,  and  of  Mrs. 
Aphra  Behn  ^from  whoso  attempts  they  are  miserably  copions), 

•  la  Mr.  W.'g  lines  '  To  EnUrprisc.'  A^  D. 

t  I  hftd  meulioDcil  to  Mr.  W.  that,  nhi'D  I  hsd  a  ounc^  iu  Cornwall,  I  n«ed 
lr*qQcntlj  to  cuTj '  ThcEicoi^ioa'duwu  to  the  Eea-Bliore,Kad  read  it  there.  A.O. 
\  Tuo  voloiuee,  1756.  J.  O. 
VOL.  ni. 
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I  have  thought  something  better  might  have  been  chosen  by 
more  competent  persons  who  had  access  to  the  yolumes  of  the 
several  writers.  In  selecting  from  Mrs.  PiUdngton,  I  regret 
that  you  omitted  (look  at  p.  255)  '  Sorrow/  or  at  least  that  yoa 
did  not  abridge  it.  The  first  and  third  paragraph  are  very  affect- 
ing. See  also  'Expostulation/  p.  258  :  it  reminds  me  strongly 
of  one  of  the  Penitential  Hymns  of  Bums.  The  few  lines  npon 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  by  Mrs.  Killigrew  (vol.  ii.  p.  6),  are  pleas- 
ing. A  beautiful  Elegy  of  Miss  Warton  (sister  to  the  poets  of 
that  name)  upon  the  death  of  her  father,  has  escaped  your  notice; 
nor  can  I  refer  you  to  it.  Has  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle  written 
much  verse  ?  her  Life  of  her  Lord,  and  the  extracts  in  your 
book,  and  in  the  '  Eminent  Ladies,'  are  all  that  I  have  seen  of 
hers.  The  '  Mirth  and  Melancholy'  has  so  many  fine  strokes 
of  imagination,  that  I  cannot  but  think  there  must  be  merit  in 
many  parts  of  her  writings.  How  beautiful  those  lines,  from  'I 
dwell  in  groves,'  to  the  conclusion,  '  Yet  better  loved,  tl^  more 
that  I  am  known,'  excepting  the  four  verses  after  '  WalkVip  the 
hills.'    And  surely  the  latter  verse  of  the  couplet, 

*  The  tolling  bell  which  for  the  dead  rings  out ; 
A  mill  where  rushing  waters  run  about ;' 

is  very  noticeable :  no  person  could  have  hit  upon  that  union  of 
images  without  being  possessed  of  true  poetic  feeling.  Could 
you  tell  me  anything  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  more  than 
is  to  be  learned  from  Pope's  letters  and  her  own  ?  She  seems 
to  have  been  destined  for  something  much  higher  and  better 
than  she  became.  A  parallel  between  her  genius  and  character 
and  that  of  Lady  Winchelsea  her  contemporary  (though  some- 
what prior  to  her)  would  be  well  worth  drawing. 

And  now  at  last  for  the  poems  of  Lady  Winchelsea.  I  will 
transcribe  a  note  from  a  blank  leaf  of  my  own  edition,  written 
by  me  before  I  saw  the  scanty  notice  of  her  in  Walpole.  (By 
the  by,  that  book  has  always  disappointed  me  when  I  have  con- 
sulted it  upon  any  particular  occasion.)  The  note  runs  thus : 
*  The  ''  Fragment,"  p.  280,  seems  to  prove  that  she  was  attached 
to  James  U.,  as  does  p.  42,  and  that  she  suffered  by  the  Bevoln- 
tion.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  poems,  but  far  from  the 
best,  is  "  The  Spleen."  '*  The  Petition  for  an  absolute  Re- 
treat," and  the  **  Nocturnal  Reverie,"  are  of  much  superior  merit. 
Bee  also  for  favourable  specimens,  p.  156 ;  ''  On  Uie  Death  of 
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Mr.  Thjnne,"  p.  203  ;  and  p.  280,  "  Fragment."  The  FaWo 
of  "  Loye,  De&th,  and  Rtpntation,"  p.  29,  ia  ingeniouBly  told.' 
Tbas  far  my  own  note.  I  will  now  be  more  particular.  P.  3, 
'  Oor  Vanity,'  &c.,  and  p.  163  are  noticeable  as  giying  eomo  ac- 
count IJrom  herself  of  her  anthorship.  See  also  p.  1-18,  wliere 
she  allndes  to  '  The  Spleen.'  She  was  unlucky  in  her  models, 
Pindaric  Odes  and  French  Fables.  But  see  p.  70,  '  The  Blind- 
nesa  of  Elymas,'  for  proof  that  she  conld  write  with  powers  of  a 
high  order  when  hor  own  individual  character  and  personal  feel- 
ings were  not  concerned.  For  less  striking  proofs  of  this  power, 
see  p.  4,  'All  is  Vanity,'  omitting  verses  5  and  6,  and  reading 
'clonds  that  are  lost  and  gone,'  fic.  There  is  merit  in  the  two 
sext  stanzas ;  and  the  last  stanza  towards  the  close  contains  a 
fine  reproof  for  the  oateuiation  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  one  magnifi- 
eent  verse, 

'  Spent  Uiu  asUuuahed  lionrs,  forgetful  to  adore.' 

But  my  paper  is  nearly  out.  As  far  as  '  For  my  garments,'  p. 
36,  the  poem  is  charming ;  it  then  fulls  off ;  revives  at  p.  39, 
'  Give  mo  there;'  p.  41,  &c,,  reminds  me  of  Dyer's  '  Grongar 
Hill ;'  it  revives  p.  47,  towards  the  bottom,  and  concludes  with 
sentiments  worthy  of  the  writer,  though  not  qnite  so  happily 
expressed  as  other  partsoftbepoem.  9ee  pages  82,  93,  'Whilst 
in  the  Muses'  paths  I  stray;'  p.  113.  '  The  Cautious  Lovers,' 
p.  118,  has  little  poetic  merit,  but  is  worth  reading  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  aatlior.  P.  143,  'Deep  lines  of  honour,'  &c.,  to 
'  ot»turer  age,'  P.  151,  if  shortened,  would  be  striking;  p. 
154,  characteristic  ;  p.  159,  from  '  Meanwhile,  ye  living  parents,' 
to  the  close,  omitting  '  Nor  could  we  hope,'  and  the  fire  follow- 
ing verses;  p.  217,  last  paragraph;  p.  259,  that,  you  have;* 
pp.  262,  263 ;  p.  280,  Was  Lady  W.  a  R.  Cathohc  ?  p.  290, 
'And  to  the  clouds  proclaim  thy  fall;'  p.  291,  omit  'When 
Bcatter'd  glow-worms,'  and  the  next  couplet.  I  have  no  more 
room.     Pray,  excuse  this  vile  scrawl. 

Ever  faithfully  yours,  W.  W. 

P.S.  1  have  inconsiderately  sent  your  letter  to  my  daughter 
(now  absent),  without  copying  the  address.     I  knew  the  letter 
wonld  interest  her.     I  shall  direct  to  your  puhlisher-t 
Bfbl  Moont 

■e  inBerUiJ  Uial  poem  in  mjr  '  Speuimens.'  A.  D. 
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70.  French  Bevolution,  1830. 
LETTERS  TO  G.  HUNTLY  GORDON,  ESQ. 

Mt  dear  Mb.  Gordon, 

•  •••••■ 

I  cannot  but  deeply  regret  that  the  late  King  of 
France  and  his  ministers  should  have  been  so  infatuated.  Their 
stupidity,  not  to  say  their  crimes,  has  given  an  impulse  to  the 
revolutionary  and  democratic  spirit  throughout  Europe  which  is 
premature,  and  from  which  much  immediate  evil  may  be  appre- 
hended, whatever  things  may  settle  into  at  last.  Whereas  had 
the  Government  conformed  to  the  increasing  knowledge  of  the 
people,  and  not  surrendered  itself  to  the  counsels  of  the  priests 
and  the  bigoted  Boyalists,  things  might  have  been  kept  in  an 
even  course,  to  the  mutual  improvement  and  benefit  of  both 
governed  and  governors. 

In  France  incompatible  things  are  aimed  at — a  monarchy 
and  democracy  to  be  united  without  an  intervening  aristocracy 
to  constitute  a  graduated  scale  of  power  and  influence.  I  can- 
not conceive  how  an  hereditary  monarchy  can  exist  without  an 
hereditary  peerage  in  a  country  so  large  as  France,  nor  how 
either  can  maintain  their  ground  if  the  law  of  the  Napoleon 
Code,  compelling  equal  division  of  property  by  will,  be  not  re- 
pealed. And  I  understand  that  a  vast  majority  of  the  French 
are  decidedly  adverse  to  the  repeal  of  that  law,  which,  I  cannot 
but  think,  will  ere  long  be  found  injurious  both  to  France  and> 
in  its  collateral  effects,  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Ever,  dear  Mr.  Gordon, 

Cordially  and  faithfully  yours, 

Wm.  Wordsworth. 

My  dear  Mr.  Gordon, 

Thanks  for  your  hint  about  Rhenish:   strength 
from  wine  is  good,  from  water  still  better. 

One  is  glad  to  see  tyranny  baffled  and  foolishness  put  to 
shame ;  but  the  French  King  and  his  ministers  will  be  onlstirly 
judged  by  all  those  who  take  not  into  consideration  the  diffi- 
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nlties  of  their  poaition.  It  is  not  to  be  doulited  that  there  has 
■long  existed  a  determiuation,  and  that  plans  have  been  Itud,  to 
destroy  the  Government  which  the  French  received,  aa  they  felt, 
at  the  hauda  of  the  Allies,  and  their  pnde  conld  not  bear.  More- 
orer,  the  Constitatton,  had  it  been  their  own  choice,  would  by 
this  lime  have  lost  favonr  in  the  oyoB  of  the  French,  aa  not  suf- 
ficiently democratic  for  the  high  notion  thai  people  entertain  of 
their  fitness  to  govern  themselves ;  bnt,  for  my  own  part,  I'd 
rather  fill  the  office  of  a  parish  beadle  than  eit  on  the  throne 
where  the  Ouke  of  Orleans  has  sufTered  himself  to  he  placed. 

The  beat  is  gone,  and  hut  that  we  have  teo  much  rain  agaiu 
^e  country  would  be  enchanting. 
With  a  thousand  tbitnks, 

I  remain  ever  youi-s, 
\Vm.  Wo: 
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71.  NonsmH :  Rotten  BorowjJie :  Sonntii :  Pe'jnms :  Kendm 
Dujhj :   Tmnytom. 

LETTERS  TO  PROFESSOR  HAMILTON. 

Ttinily  LoJae,  Csmtriiige,  N'orember  2G.  1830. 
Ms  DEAR  Mn.  H.VMILT0N, 

I  readied  this  place  nine  days  ago,  where  I  should 
^ve  found  your  letter  of  the  23dult..but  that  it  had  been 
IbrwftTded  to  Coleorton  Hall,  Leicestershire,  where  we  stopped 
«  week  on  our  road.  I  am  truly  glad  to  find  that  your  good 
spirits  put  you  upon  writing  what  you  call  nonsense,  und  so 
much  of  it ;  but  I  assure  you  it  all  passed  with  me  for  very 
■greeable  sense,  or  sometUing  better,  and  continues  to  do  bo 
ereu  in  this  learned  spot ;  which  you  will  not  be  surprised  to 
hear,  when  I  tell  you  that  at  a  diimer-party  the  other  day,  I 
heard  a  Head  of  a  House,  a  clorgjman  also,  gravely  declare,  that 
the  rotten  boroughs,  aa  they  are  called,  should  instantly  bo  abol- 
ished without  compensation  to  thtir  owners;  that  slavery  should 
be  destroyed  ivith  like  disregard  of  the  daiin*  (for  rights  he  would 
allow  Bone)  of  the  proprietors,  and  a  multitude  of  extravagances 

tbo  same  sort.   Therefore  say  I,  Vive  la  Bagatelle ;  motley  \h 

lar  only  wear. 

•  iJeimiei,  n.  830-1. 
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You  tell  me  kindly  that  you  have  often  asked  yourself  where 
is  Mr.  Wordsworth,  and  the  question  has  readily  been  Bolyed 
for  you.  He  is  at  Cambridge :  a  great  mistake  !  So  late  as 
the  6th  of  November,  I  will  tell  you  where  I  was,  a  solitaiy 
equestrian  entering  the  romantic  little  town  of  Ashford  in  the 
Waters,  on  the  edge  of  Wilds  of  Derbyshire,  at  the  close  of  day, 
when  guns  were  beginning  to  be  left  [let  ?]  oflf  and  squibs  to  be 
fired  on  every  side.  So  that  I  thought  it  prudent  to  dismount 
and  lead  my  horse  through  the  place,  and  so  on  to  Bakewell, 
two  miles  farther.  You  must  know  how  I  happened  to  be  riding 
through  these  wild  regions.  It  was  my  wish  that  Dora  should 
have  the  benefit  of  her  pony  while  at  Cambridge,  and  very 
valiantly  and  economically  I  determined,  unused  as  I  am  to 
horsemanship,  to  ride  the  creature  myself.  I  sent  James  with 
it  to  Lancaster ;  there  mounted ;  stopped  a  day  at  Manchester, 
a  week  at  Coleorton,  and  so  reached  the  end  of  my  journey  safe 
and  sound,  not,  however,  without  encountering  two  days  of  tem- 
pestuous rain.  Thirty-seven  miles  did  I  ride  in  one  day  through 
the  worse  of  these  storms.  And  what  was  my  resource  ?  guess 
again  :  writing  verses  to  the  memory  of  my  departed  friend  Sir 
George  Beaumont,  whose  house  I  had  left  the  day  before.  While 
bufietting  the  other  storm  I  composed  a  Sonnet  upon  the  splendid 
domain  at  Chatsworth,  which  I  had  seen  in  the  morning,  as 
contrasted  with  the  secluded  habitations  of  the  narrow  dells  in 
the  Park ;  and  as  I  passed  through  the  tame  and  manufacture- 
disfigured  country  of  Lancashire  I  was  reminded  by  the  fsided 
leaves,  of  Spring,  and  threw  off  a  few  stanzas  of  an  ode  to 
May. 

But  too  much  of  self  and  my  own  performances  upon  my 
steed — a  descendant  no  doubt  of  Pegasus,  though  his  owner  and 
present  rider  knew  nothing  of  it.  Now  for  a  word  about  Pro- 
fessor Airey.  I  have  seen  him  twice ;  but  I  did  not  communi- 
cate your  message.  It  was  at  dinner  and  at  an  evening  party, 
and  I  thought  it  best  not  to  speak  of  it  till  I  saw  him,  which  I 
mean  to  do,  upon  a  morning  call. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  intellectual  activity  within  the  walls 
of  this  College,  and  in  the  University  at  large ;  but  conversation 
turns  mainly  upon  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  late  change 
in  the  administration.  The  fires  have  extended  to  within  8 
miles  of  this  place ;  from  which  I  saw  one  of  the  worst,  if  not 
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tbBoIately  the  worst,  indicated  by  a  redness  in  the  sky — a  few 
nigbta  ago. 

I  nm  glad  wlien  I  fall  in  with  a  uiGmbE>r  of  ParllamGnt,  as  it 
puts  me  npon  nTiting  to  my  friends,  which  I  am  always  disposed 
to  defer,  without  such  a  determiniDg  advantage.  At  present  we 
h&Te  two  memljers,  Mr.  GaTeudtsh,  one  of  the  repreaentatives  of 
the  UniTersity,  and  Lord  Morpeth,  nndor  the  Master's  roof.  Wo 

»liaTe  also  here  Lady  Blanche,  wife  of  Mr.  Cavendish,  and  sisfer 
♦f  Lord  Morpeth.  She  is  a  great  admirer  of  Mrs.  Hemana' poetry. 
There  ia  an  interesting  person  in  this  University  for  a  day  or 
two,  whom  I  have  not  yet  seen — Kenehn  Digby,  author  of  the 
'BroadstaDe  of  Honor,"  a  book  of  chiviilry,  which  I  think  waa 
put  into yoar  hands  at  Rydul  Mount.  We  haveahoa  respectable 
show  of  bloasoni  iu  pootrj'.      Two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Ten- 
nisou,  in  particular,  are  not  a  little  promising.  Of  science  I  can 
give  yon  no  account ;  though  perhaps  I  may  pick  np  aomethiag 
for  a  fntnre  letter,  which  may  he  long  in  coming  for  reasons  be- 
fore mentioned.     Mrs.  W.  and  my  danghter,  of  whom  yon  in- 
^oiro,  ore  both  well ;  the  latter  rides  as  often  as  weather  and 
cegard  for  the  age  of  her  pony  will  allow.    She  has  resamed  her 
Oennau  lahonrs,  and  is  not  easily  drawn  from  what  she  takes 
to.     Therefora  I  hope  Miss  Hamilton  will  not  find  fault  if  she 
,  4008  not  write  for  some  time,  as  she  will  readily  conceive  that 
i-vith  this  passion  apou  her,  and  many  engagements,  she  nill  bo 
(vather  averse  to  writing.     In  fact  she  owes  a  long  letter  to  her 
x}ther  in  Germany,  who,  by  the  bye,  tolls  us  that  he  will  not 
Beasc  to  look  out  for  the  Book  of  Kant  you  wished  for.  Farewell, 
nth  a  thousand  kind  remembrances  to  yourself  and  sister,  and 
lie  rest  of  your  amiable  family,  in  which  Mrs.  W.  and  Dora 
vjoin. 

Believe  me  most  faithfully  yoars, 

Wu.  WoBDSwonrH.' 


72.  Vex 


•/l€/orin  mil.'   Franm  Edtjetoorth  :  JSoffUi: 
'  Ynrroie  lievuited.' 


RjdnlMonnt.  Oct.  27  [ISSI]. 
If  DBiE  Mr.  Hauiltos, 

A  day  or  two  before  my  return  from  Scotland  arriviul 
^r  and  verses ;  for  both  of  which  I  thank  you,  as  tJicy 
*  Ilure  Uni  printed.     U. 
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exhibit  your  mind  under  those  varied  phases  which  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  contemplating.  My  reply  is  earlier  than  it  would 
have  been,  but  for  the  opportunity  of  a  frank  from  one  of  the 
Members  for  the  University  of  Oxford — a  friend  of  Mr.  Southey's 
and  mine,  who  byway  of  recreating  himself  after  the  fatigues  of 
the  last  Session,  had  taken  a  trip  to  see  the  Manchester  railway, 
and  kindly  and  most  unexpectedly  came  on  to  give  a  day  apiece 
to'Southey  and  me.  He  is,  like  myself,  in  poor  heart  at  the  aspect 
of  public  afiairs.  In  his  opinion  the  Ministers  when  they  brought 
in  the  Bill  neither  expected  nor  wished  it  to  be  carried.  All  they 
wanted  was  an  opportunity  of  saying  to  the  people,  *  Behold  what 
great  things  we  would  have  done  for  you  had  it  been  in  our 
power :  we  must,  now  content  ourselves  with  the  best  we  can 
get.'  But,  to  return  to  your  letter.  To  speak  frankly,  you  ap- 
pear to  be  at  least  three- fourths  gone  in  love ;  therefore,  think 
about  the  last  quarter  in  the  journey.  The  picture  you  give  of 
the  lady  makes  one  wish  to  see  her  more  familiarly  than  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  doing,  were  it  only  to  ascertain  whether,  as  you 
astronomers  have  in  your  observatories  magnifying  glasses  for 
the  stars,  you  do  not  carry  about  with  you  also,  when  you  de- 
scend to  common  life,  coloured  glasses  and  Claude  Loraine  mir- 
rors for  throwing  upon  objects  that  interest  you  enough  for  the 
purpose,  such  lights  and  hues  as  may  be  most  to  the  taste  of  the 
intellectual  vision.  In  a  former  letter  you  mention  Francis 
Edgeworth.  He  is  a  person  not  to  be  forgotten.  If  you  be  in 
communication  with  him  pray  present  him  my  very  kind  respects, 
and  say  that  he  was  not  unfrequently  in  my  thoughts  during  my 
late  poetic  rambles ;  and  particularly  when  I  saw  the  objects 
which  called  forth  a  Sonnet  that  I  shall  send  you.  He  was 
struck  with  my  mention  of  a  sound  in  the  eagle's  notes,  much 
and  frequently  resembling  the  yelping  and  barking  of  a  dog,  and 
quoted  a  passage  in  Eschylus  where  the  eagle  is  called  the  fly- 
ing hound  of  the  air,  and  he  suggested  that  Eschylus  might  not 
only  allude  by  that  term  to  his  being  a  bird  of  chase  or  prey,  but 
also  to  this  barking  voice,  which  I  do  not  recollect  ever  hearing 
noticed.  The  other  day  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  pair  of  eagles  were  seen  that  I  described 
in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Edgeworth,  his  brother.  It  was  the  pro- 
montory of  Fairhead,  on  the  coast  of  Antrim,  and  no  spectacle 
could  be  grander.     At  Dunally  Castle,  a  ruin  seated  at  the  tip 
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of  one  of  the  boms  of  the  bay  of  Oban,  I  saw  the  other  day  cue 
of  these  noble  creatures  cooped  up  among  the  ruins,  and  was 
incited  to  give  vent  to  my  feeliu^s  as  you  eball  now  see : 
'  Dishonoured  Rtick  and  Ruin  !  that  by  law 
Tyroanic,  keep  Uie  Bird  of  Jove  imban-ed, 
liko  a  lono  criminal  whose  life  ia  apated. 
Vexed  is  lie  and  screams  loud: — The  last  I  saw 
Waa  on  the  n-ing.  and  Etnick  my  soul  with  awe, 
Now  wheeling  low,  then  with  a  consort  paired, 
From  a  bold  Iieadland  their  loved  aery '3  guard. 
Flying,  above  Atlantic  waves, — to  draw 
Light  from  tlio  fountain  of  tlie  setting  sun. 
Snch  waa  this  prisoner  once :  and,  when  his  plumes 
The  sea-blast  ruMes  as  the  storm  comes  on, 
In  spirit,  for  a  moment  he  resumes 
His  rank  'moug  ft'ee-born  creatures  that  live  free; 
His  power,  Iiis  beauty,  and  his  mi^jesty.' 

You  will  naturally  wish  to  hear  something  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
And  particularly  of  luB  health.  I  fonnd  him  a  good  deal  changed 
within  the  laKt  three  or  four  years,  in  consequence  of  some 
shocks  of  the  apoplectic  kind ;  but  hta  friends  say  that  he  is  very 
ZDQcb  better,  and  the  last  accounts,  up  to  the  time  of  his  going 
OD  board,  were  still  more  favourable.  He  himself  thinks  his  age 
much  against  him,  bat  he  has  only  completed  his  GOth  year. 
But  a  friend  of  mine  was  here  the  other  day,  who  has  rallied. 
And  ia  himself  again,  after  a  mnch  severer  shock,  and  at  an  age 
several  years  more  advanced.  So  that  I  trust  the  world  and  his 
friends  may  be  hopeful,  with  good  reason,  that  the  life  and  facul- 
ties of  this  luao,  who  has  during  the  last  six  and  twenty  years 
diffnsed  more  innocent  pleasure  than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any 
bnmiiQ  being  to  do  in  bis  own  life-time,  may  be  spared.  Tol- 
tairo,  no  doubt,  was  full  as  extensively  known,  and  filled  a  larger 
«pue  probably  in  the  eye  of  Europe;  for  he  was  a  groat  theatn- 

»e«l  writer,  which  Scott  has  not  proved  himself  to  be,  and  mis- 
iCelUneoiis  lo  that  degree,  that  there  was  somotbiug  for  all  olassea 
of  readers  :  but  the  pleasure  afforded  by  his  writings,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  bis  Tragedies  and  minor  Poems,  was  not 
pore,  aod  in  this  Scott  is  greatly  his  superior, 

Aa  Dora  has  told  your  sister,  Sir  W.  was  our  guide  to  Yar- 
row. The  pleasure  of  that  day  induced  me  to  add  a  third  to 
the  two  poems  upon  Yarrow,  'Yarrow  Revisited.'  It  is  in  the 
eame  meaatire,  and  as  much  in  the  same  spirit  as  matter  of  fact 
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would  allow.  You  are  artist  enongh  to  know  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  entirely  to  harmonise  things  that  rest  npon  their 
poetic  credibility,  and  are  idealised  by  distance  of  time  and 
space,  with  those  that  rest  upon  the  evidence  of  the  hoar,  and 
have  about  them  the  thorny  points  of  actual  life.  I  am  inter- 
rupted by  a  stranger,  and  a  gleam  of  fine  weather  reminds  me 
also  of  taking  advantage  of  it  the  moment  I  am  at  liberty,  for 
^e  have  had  a  week  of  incessant  rain. 

[Ever  faithfully  yours, 

Wm.  Wordsworth.]  * 

78.  Tour  in  Sc&tland. 

LETTER  TO  LADY  FREDERICK  BENTINCK. 

Rydal  Mount,  Not.  9. 

My  dear  Lady  Frederick, 

•  ...•■• 

You  are  quite  right,  dear  Lady  F.,  in  congratulating 
me  on  my  late  ramble  in  Scotland.  I  set  off  with  a  severe 
inflammation  in  one  of  my  eyes,  which  was  removed  by  being 
so  much  in  the  open  air ;  and  for  more  than  a  month  I  scarcely 
saw  a  newspaper,  or  heard  of  their  contents.  During  this 
time  we  almost  forgot,  my  daughter  and  I,  the  deplorable  state 
of  the  country.  My  spirits  rallied,  and,  with  exercise — for  I 
often  walked  scarcely  less  than  twenty  miles  a  day — ^and  the 
emplojrment  of  composing  verses,  amid  scenery  the  most  beau- 
tiful, and  at  a  season  when  the  foliage  was  most  rich  and 
varied,  the  time  flew  away  deUghtfuUy;  and  when  we  came 
back  into  the  world  again,  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  waked  from  a 
dream,  that  never  was  to  return.  We  travelled  in  an  open 
carriage  with  one  horse,  driven  by  Dora ;  and  while  we  were  in 
the  Highlands  I  walked  most  of  the  way  by  the  side  of  the 
carriage,  which  left  us  leisure  to  observe  the  beautiful  appear- 
ances. The  rainbows  and  coloured  mists  floating  about  the 
hills  were  more  like  enchantment  than  anything  I  ever  saw, 
even  among  the  Alps.  There  was  in  particular,  the  day  we 
made  the  tour  of  Loch  Lomond  in  the  steam-boat,  a  fragment 
of  a  rainbow,  so  broad,  so  splendid,  so  glorious,  with  its  re- 
flection in  the  calm  water,  it  astonished  every  one  on  board,  a 

*  Memoirs,  u.  241-2.    Given  completely  (instead  of  the  brief  extract)  from 
the  original    The  autograph,  &c,  cut  away.     G.  • 
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party  of  foreigners  especially,  who  could  not  refrain  from  cx- 
preseiDg  tlicir  pleasare  in  a  more  lively  manner  than  wc  aro 
accustomed  to  do.  My  object  in  going  to  Scotland  bo  late  in 
the  season  was  to  see  Sir  Walter  Scott  before  bis  departure. 
We  stayed  with  him  three  days,  and  he  quitted  Abbotflford  the 
day  after  we  left  it.  His  health  has  undoubtedly  been  much 
shattered,  by  sacceasive  shocks  of  apoplexy,  but  his  fcienda  nay 
he  is  so  much  recovered,  that  they  entertain  good  hopes  of  his 
life  and  faculties  beinj;  spared.  Mr,  Lockhnrt  tells  mc  that 
he  (leriTed  benefit  by  a  change  of  his  treatment  made  by  hia 
London  physicians,  and  that  bo  embarked  in  good  spirits. 

As  to  public  affairs,  I  have  no  hope  but  in  the  goodness  of 
Almighty  God.  The  Lords  have  recovered  much  of  the  credit 
they  had  lost  by  their  conduct  iu  the  Roman  Catholic  question. 
As  an  Englishman  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  stand  which 
they  have  made,  bat  I  cannot  help  fearing  that  they  may  bo  se- 
daced  or  intimidated.  Our  miafortune  is,  that  the  disapprovers 
of  this  moDStroQS  bill  give  way  to  a  belief  that  nothing  can  pre- 
vent its  being  passed ;  and  therefore  they  submit. 

As  to  the  cholera,  I  cannot  say  it  appals  me  much ;  it  may 
1>B  in  the  order  of  Providence  to  employ  this  scourge  for  bring- 
ing the  nation  to  its  senses ;  though  history  tells  ns  in  the  case 
of  Ihc  plagQC  at  Athens,  and  other  like  visitations,  that  men 
are  ccTcr  so  wicked  and  depraved  as  when  afflictions  of  that 
kind  are  npon  them.  So  that,  af^r  all,  one  must  come  round 
to  oar  only  support,  snbmission  to  the  will  of  God,  and  faith  iu 
the  ultimate  goodness  of  His  dispensations. 

I  am  sorry  yon  did  not  mention  your  son,  in  whose  health 
and  welfare,  and  progress  in  his  studies,  I  am  always  much  in- 
terested. Pray  remember  me  kindly  to  Lady  Caroline.  All 
h«re  join  with  me  in  presenting  their  kindest  remembrances  to 
jourself ;  and  believe  me,  dear  Lady  Frederick, 

Faithfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

W«.  WoRDSffOBTH.* 
•  ifemofrf,  ii.  313-1. 
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74.  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

EXTRACT  OF  LETTER  TO  MRS.  HEMANS. 

Bydal  Mount,  Aug.  20. 1833. 

The  visit  which  occasioned  the  poem  ['  Yarrow  Revisited'] 
addressed  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  you  mention  in  terms  so 
flattering,  was  a  very  melancholy  one.  My  daughter  was  with 
me.  We  arrived  at  his  house  on  Monday  noon,  and  left  it  at 
the  same  time  on  Thursday,  the  very  day  before  he  quitted 
Abbotsford  for  London,  on  his  way  to  Naples.  On  the  morning 
of  our  departure  he  composed  a  few  lines  for  Dora's  Album, 
and  wrote  them  in  it.  We  prize  this  memorial  very  much,  and 
the  more  so  as  an  a£fecting  testimony  of  his  regard  at  a  time 
when,  as  the  verses  prove,  his  health  of  body  and  powers  of 
mind  were  much  impaired  and  shaken.  You  will  recollect  the 
little  green  book  which  you  were  kind  enough  to  write  in  on  its 
first  page. 

Let  me  hope  that  your  health  will  improve,  so  that  you  may 
be  enabled  to  proceed  with  the  sacred  poetry  with  which  you  are 
engaged.  Be  assured  that  I  shall  duly  appreciate  the  mark  of 
honour  you  design  for  me  in  connection  with  so  interesting  a 
work.* 

75.   0/  Advices  that  he  would  write  more  in  Prose. 

LETTER  TO  REV.  J.  K.  MILLER,  VICAR  OF  WALKERINGHAM. 

Bydal  Mount,  Eondal,  Dec  17. 1831. 

Mt  deab  Sib, 

You  haye  imputed  my  silence,  I  trust,  to  some  cause 
neither  disagreeable  to  yourself  nor  unworthy  of  me.  Your 
letter  of  the  26th  of  Nov.  had  been  misdirected  to  Penrith, 
where  the  postmaster  detained  it  some  time,  expecting  probably 
that  I  should  come  to  that  place,  which  I  have  often  occasion 
to  visit.  When  it  reached  me  I  was  engaged  in  assisting  my 
wife  to  make  out  some  of  my  mangled  and  almost  illegible  mss., 
which  inevitably  involved  me  in  endeavours  to  correct  and  im- 
prove them.  My  eyes  are  subject  to  frequent  inflammations,  of 
which  I  had  an  attack  (and  am  still  suffering  from  it)  while 
that  was  going  on.  You  would  nevertheless  have  heard  from  me 
almost  as  soon  as  I  received  your  letter,  could  I  have  replied  to 

^  Memoirs,  U.  244. 
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it  in  l«nnB  in  any  degree  accordant  to  my  wishes.  Yonr  exhorta- 
lioDs  trooblcd  me  in  a  way  you  cannot  be  in  the  least  aware 
«>r;  for  1  have  been  rtptattdly  orged  by  some  of  my  most  valued 
friends,  and  at  times  by  my  own  conscience,  to  undertake  the 
task  jon  have  set  before  me.  But  I  will  deal  frankly  with  you. 
A  convictioQ  of  my  incompetence  to  do  justice  to  the  moment- 
ons  subject  has  kept  me,  and  I  fear  will  keep  me,  silent.  My 
sixty-second  year  will  soon  be  completed,  and  though  I  have 
been  favoured  thus  far  in  health  and  strength  beyond  most  men 
of  my  age,  yet  I  feel  its  effects  upon  my  spints;  they  sink 
under  a  pressure  of  apprehension  to  which,  at  an  earlier  period 
of  my  life,  they  would  probably  have  been  superior.  There  is 
y«t  another  obstacle :  I  am  no  ready  master  of  prose  writing, 
having  been  little  practised  in  the  art.  This  last  consideration 
will  not  weigh  with  you ;  nor  would  it  have  done  with  myself  a 
fnr  years  ago ;  but  the  bare  meutisu  of  it  will  serve  to  show 
that  years  have  deprived  me  of  courage,  in  the  sense  the  word 
I  bears  when  applied  by  Chaucer  to  the  auimation  of  birds  la 
I  Bpriug  time. 

What  I  have  already  said  precludes  the  necessity  of  other- 

'  wise  confirming  your  asanmption  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  spirit 

jou  so  justly  characterise."     To  your  opinions  upon  this  Bub- 

I  jftct,  my  judgment  (if  I  may  borrow  your  own  word)  '  respouds.' 

Ptovidence  is  now  trying  this  empire  through  her  political  in- 

\  stitQtions.     Sound  minds  find  their  expediency  in  principles ; 

I  miBoaiid,  their  principles  in  expediency.     On  the  proportion  of 

B  minds  to  each  other  the  issue  depends.  From  calculations 

r  of  partial  expediency  in  opposition  to  general  principles,  whether 

e  calculations  be  governed  by  fear  or  presumption,  nothing 

mt  mischief  is  to  bo  looked  for ;  but,  in  the  present  stage  of 

WI  affairs,  the  class  that  does  the  most  harm  consists  of  uell- 

ntentioned  men,  who,  being  ignorant  of  human  nature,  think 

»t  th«y  may  help  the  thorough -paced  reformers  and  rcvolu- 

ioDists  to  a  certain  point,  then  stop,  aud  that  the  machine  will 

top  with  them.     After  all,  the  question  is,  fund amou tally,  one 

I  pi«ty  and  morals ;  of  piety,  as  disponing  men  who  are  ansious 

r  social  improvement  to  wait  patiently  for  God's  good  time ; 

\  of  morals,  us  guarding  them  from  doiug  evil  that  good  may 

le,  or  thinldug  that  any  cuds  con  be  so  good  as  to  justify 

■  Aa  rGToIaUoiisi7. 
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wrong  means  for  attaining  them.  In  fact,  means,  in  the  con- 
cerns of  this  life,  are  infinitely  more  important  than  ends,  which 
are  to  be  valued  mainly  according  to  the  "qualities  and  yirtuea 
requisite  for  their  attainment ;  and  the  best  test  of  an  end  being 
good  is  the  purity  of  the  means,  which,  by  the  laws  of  God  and 
our  nature,  must  be  employed  in  order  to  secure  it.  .  Even  the 
interests  of  eternity  become  distorted  the  moment  they  are  looked 
at  through  the  medium  of  impure  means.  Scarcely  had  I  writ- 
ten this,  when  I  was  told  by  a  person  in  the  Treasury,  that  it 
is  intended  to  carry  the  Beform  Bill  by  a  new  creation  of  peers. 
If  this  be  done,  the  constitution  of  England  will  be  destroyed, 
and  the  present  Lord  Chancellor,  after  having  contributed  to 
murder  it,  may  consistently  enough  pronounce,  in  his  place,  its 
eloge  fxiruHyre  ! 

I  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  sonnets  you  have  addressed  to 
me,  and  if  I  did  not  read  them  with  unqualified  satisfaction  it 
was  only  from  consciousness  that  I  was  unworthy  of  the  enco* 
miums  they  bestowed  upon  me. 

Among  the  papers  I  have  lately  been  arranging  are  passages 
that  would  prove  as  forcibly  as  anything  of  mine  that  has  been 
published,  you  were  not  mistaken  in  your  supposition  that  it 
is  the  habit  of  my  mind  inseparably  to  connect  loftiness  of 
imagination  with  that  humility  of  mind  which  is  best  taught  in 
Scripture. 

Hoping  that  you  will  be  indulgent  to  my  silence,  which  has 
been,  from  various  causes,  protracted  contrary  to  my  wish. 

Believe  me  to  be,  dear  Sir, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

Wm.  Wordswobth.* 

76.  Of  Poetry  and  Prose:  Milton  and' Shakspeare :  Reform^  ^. 
LETTER  TO  PROFESSOR  HMIILTON,  DUBLIN. 

Nov.  22.  1831. 

Mt  deab  Mr.  Hamilton, 

You  send  me  showers  of  verses,  which  I  receive  with 
much  pleasure*,  as  do  we  all ;  yet  have  we  fears  that  this  employ* 
ment  may  seduce  you.from  the  path  of  Science,  which  you  seem 
destined  to  tread  with  so  much  honour  to  yourself  and  profit  to 
others.    Again  and  again  I  must  repeat,  that  the  composition 

*  Memoin,  ii  252-4. 
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ofTorse  is  iofioitely  more  of  an  art  thnn  men  are  prepared  to  be- 
lieve ;  snd  aLsolnte  saccess  in  it  depends  upon  innamerable 
miautiie,  wUick  it  grieves  me  you  sbonld  stoop  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of.  Milton  talks  of  '  pouring  easy  bis  uupremedi- 
lAled  verse."  It  would  be  barsb,  untrue,  and  odious,  to  say  tbere 
is  anything;  lil"^  cant  in  tbis;  but  it  is  not  true  to  the  letter,  and 
tends  to  mislead.  I  could  point  out  to  you  five  hundred  pass- 
B  in  Milton  upon  which  labour  has  been  bestowed,  and  twice 
Bhsodred  more  to  which  additional  labour  would  have  been 
ible.  Not  that  I  regret  the  absence  of  such  labour,  be- 
»  no  poem  contains  more  proofs  of  skill  acquired  by  prac- 
tice. These  observations  are  not  called  out  by  any  defects  or 
imporiectioDS  in  your  last  pieces  especially :  tbey  are  eqnal  to 
th«  former  ones  tnefiect,  have  many  beauties,  and  ore  not  inferior 
in  execution  ;  but  again  I  do  vontmo  to  submit  to  your  consi- 
doratioi),  whether  the  poetical  parts  of  your  nature  would  not 
find  ft  field  more  favourable  to  their  exercise  in  the  regions  of 
prose :  not  because  those  regions  are  humbler,  but  because  tbey 
may  be  gracefully  and  profitably  trod  with  footsteps  less  careful 
and  Id  measures  less  elaborate.  And  now  I  have  done  with  the  , 
mlgect,  and  have  only  to  add,  that  when  you  write  verses  you 
iroaid  not  fail,  from  time  to  time,  to  let  me  have  a  sight  of  tbcm ; 
|.  proTided  yon  will  allow  me  to  defer  criticism  on  your  diction  and 
BTBification  till  wo  meet.  My  eyes  are  so  often  useless  both  for 
ing  and  writing,  that  I  cannot  tax  the  eyes  and  pens  of 
F'otbers  with  writing  down  observations  which  to  indifferent  per- 
ns must  be  tedious. 
Dpou  the  whole,  I  am  not  sorry  that  your  project  of  going 
'  to  London  at  present  is  dropped.  It  would  have  grieved  me  had 
yoo  been  unfurnished  with  an  introduction  from  me  to  Mr. 
Coleridge  ;  yet  I  know  not  how  I  could  have  given  yon  one — he 
18  often  so  very  unwell.  A  few  weeks  njjo  bo  had  had  two  attacks 
of  cholera,  and  appears  to  bo  so  much  broken  down  that  unless 
I  were  assured  he  was  something  in  hia  better  way  I  could  not 
I  dislnrb  bim  by  the  introduction  of  any  one.  His  most  intimate 
iid  is  Mr.  Ureen,  araan  of  science  and  a  distinguisbed  sur- 
If  to  hini  yoii  could  procure  an  introduction  he  would  let 
roa  know  the  state  of  Coleridge's  health;  and  to  Mr.  Green, 
ibom  I  once  saw,  you  might  use  my  name  with  a  view  to  further 
roar  wish,  if  it  were  at  all  needful. 
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Shakspeare's  sonnets  (excuse  this  leap)  are  not  upon  the 
Italian  model,  which  Milton's  are ;  they  are  merely  quatrains 
with  a  couplet  tacked  to  the  end ;  and  if  they  depended  much 
upon  the  versification  they  would  unavoidably  be  heavy. 

One  word  upon  Beform  in  Parliament,  a  subject  to  which, 
somewhat  reluctantly,  you  allude.  You  are  a  Reformer !  Are 
you  an  approver  of  the  Bill  as  rejected  by  the  Lords  ?  or,  to  use 
Lord  Grey's  words,  anything  *  as  efficient  ?' — ^he  means,  if  he 
means  anything,  for  producing  change.  Then  I  earnestly  en- 
treat you  to  devote  hours  and  hours  to  the  study  of  human 
nature,  in  books,  in  life,  and  in  your  own  mind ;  and  beg  and 
pray  that  you  would  mix  with  society;  not  in  Ireland  and  Scotland 
only,  but  in  England ;  a  fount  of  destiny  which,  if  once  poisoned, 
away  goes  all  hope  of  quiet  progress  in  well  doing.  The  consti- 
tution of  England,  which  seems  about  to  be  destroyed,  offers  to 
my  mind  the  sublimest  contemplation  which  the  history  of  so- 
ciety and  government  have  ever  presented  to  it ;  and  for  this 
cause  especially,  that  its  principles  have  the  character  of  pre* 
conceived  ideas,  archetypes  of  the  pure  intellect,  while  they  are, 
in  fact,  the  results  of  a  humble-minded  experience.  Think 
about  this,  apply  it  to  what  we  are  threatened  with,  and  fare- 
well. 

Wm.  Wordsworth.* 

77.  0/  t)u  Reform  Bill 
EXTRACT  OF  LETTER  TO  LORD  LONSDALE. 

Rydal  Mount,  Feb.  17.  1832. 

My  Lord, 

•  •••••• 

If,  after  all,  I  should  be  asked  how  I  would  myself 
vote,  if  it  had  been  my  fortune  to  have  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  I  must  say  that  I  should  oppose  the  second  readings 
though  with  my  eyes  open  to  the  great  hazard  of  doing  so.  My 
support,  however,  would  be  found  in  standing  by  a  great  prin- 
ciple;  for,  without  being  unbecomingly  personal,  I  may  state 
to  your  Lordship,  that  it  has  ever  been  the  habit  of  my  mind 
to  trust  that  expediency  will  come  out  of  fidelity  to  principles^ 
rather  than  to  seek  my  principles  of  action  in  calculations  of 
expediency. 

^  Memoirs,  ii.  255-7,  ydih  important  additions  from  the  original.    O. 
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I        With  this  obaenation  I  eonclucle,  trusting  your  Lordship 
will  excuse  mj  having  d(.'tained  you  so  long. 
I  have  the  hoaour  to  be,  most  faithfully, 
Your  much  obliged, 
\Vm.  WoED3WOBTH.* 


78.  OJ 'Polxixc&l  Affaxris, 
EXTRACT  OF  LETTER  TO  LADY  FREDERICK  BENTDJCK. 


I 


YoQ  were  not  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  state  of  puhhc 
afiaira  has  troubled  me  much.  I  cannot  see  how  the  govem- 
ment  is  to  he  carried  on,  but  by  such  sacrifices  to  the  democracy 
•s  will,  sooner  or  later,  upset  everything.  Whoever  governs,  it 
will  be  by  out-bidding  for  popular  favour  those  who  went  before 
them.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  obliged  to  give  way  in  his  govem- 
meol  to  the  spirit  of  Reform,  as  it  is  falsely  called  ;  these  men 
are  going  beyond  him ;  and  if  ever  he  shall  come  back,  it  will 
only,  I  feur,  be  to  carry  on  the  movement,  in  a  shape  somewhat 
less  objectionable  than  it  will  take  from  the  Whigs.  In  the 
toean  while  the  Radicals  or  Republicans  are  cunningly  content 
to  have  this  work  done  ostensibly  by  the  Whigs,  while  in  fact 
tbey  themselves  are  the  Whiga'  masters,  as  the  Whigs  well 
know ;  but  they  hope  to  bo  preserved  from  destruction  by 
throwing  themselves  back  upon  the  Tories  when  measures  shall 
be  urged  npon  them  by  their  masters  which  they  may  think  too 
desperate.  What  I  am  most  afraid  of  is,  alterations  in  tho 
constituency,  and  in  the  duration  of  Parliament,  which  will 
bring  it  more  and  more  under  the  dominion  of  the  lower  and 
lowest  classes.  On  this  account  I  fear  the  proposed  Corpora- 
tion Reform,  as  a  step  towards  household  suH'rage,  vote  hy 
ballot,  &c.  As  to  a  union  of  the  Tories  and  Whigs  in  PorUa- 
ment,  I  see  no  prospect  of  it  whatever.  To  the  great  Whig 
lords  may  be  truly  applied  the  expression  in  Machetk, 
'  Thej'  have  cateu  of  tlio  insane  root 
That  takcB  the  reason  prisoner.' 

I  ordered  two  copies  of  my  new  volume  to  be  sent  to  Cottes- 
mere.     And  now  farewell ;  and  believe  me. 

Dear  Lady  Frederick,  ever  faithfully  yours, 

W.  WoBDSWORTH.t 

■  Memuira,  ii.  357.  t  «id.  ".  368-9, 
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79.  Family  Affliction  and  State  of  Public  Affairs. 

LETTER  TO  THE  REV.  DR.  WORDSWORTH. 

Bydal  Moant,  April  L  1882. 

My  deab  Brother^ 

Our  dear  sister  makes  no  progress  towards  recoyery 
of  strength.  She  is  very  feeble,  never  quits  her  room,  and 
passes  most  of  the  day  in,  or  upon,  the  bed.  She  does  not 
suffer  much  pain,  and  is  very  cheerful,  and  nothing  troubles  her 
but  public  affairs  and  the  sense  of  requiring  so  much  attention. 
Whatever  may  be  the  close  of  this  illness,  it  will  be  a  profound 
consolation  to  you,  my  dear  brother,  and  to  us  all,  that  it  is 
borne  with  perfect  resignation ;  and  that  her  thoughts  are  such 
as  the  good  and  pious  would  wish.  She  reads  much,  both  re- 
ligious and  miscellaneous  works. 

K  you  see  Mr.  Watson,  remember  me  affectionately  to  him. 

I  was  so  distressed  with  the  aspect  of  public  affairs,  that 
were  it  not  for  our  dear  sister's  illness,  I  should  think  of  no* 
thing  else.  They  are  to  be  envied,  I  think,  who,  from  age  or 
infirmity,  are  likely  to  be  removed  from  the  a£9ictions  which 
God  is  preparing  for  this  sinful  nation.  Qod  bless  you,  my 
brother.  John  says  you  are  well ;  so  am  I,  and  every  one  here 
except  our  sister :  but  I  have  witnessed  one  revolution  in  a 
foreign  country,  and  I  have  not  courage  to  think  of  facing 
another  in  my  own.     Farewell.     God  bless  you  again. 

Your  affectionate  Brother, 

W.  W.* 

80.  Illness  of  Sister :   Reform :  Poems :  Oxford  and 

CambridgCy  dc. 

LETTER  TO  PROFESSOR  HAMILTON,  DUBLIN. 

Moresby,  June  25.  1832. 

My  dear  Mr.  Hamilton, 

Your  former  letter  reached  me  in  due  time ;  your 
second,  from  Cambridge,  two  or  three  days  ago.  I  ought  to 
have  written  to  you  long  since,  but  really  I  have  for  some  time, 
from  private  and  public  causes  of  sorrow  and  apprehension,  been 
in  a  great  measure  deprived  of  those  genial  feelings  which,  thro* 

*  Memoin,  iL  259-60. 
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have  not  been  bo  uidcIi  accompanimeutB  of  my  charactei',  as 

principles  of  my  existence. 

My  dear  sister  Las  been  laaguiebing  more  than  seven  months 

a  fiick-room,  nor  dare  I  or  any  of  her  friends  entertain  u  hope 

ist  bcr  strength  will  ever  be  restored ;  and  the  course  of  public 

think  I  told  yon  before,  threatens,  in  my  view,  de- 

BttactioQ  to  the  institntions  of  the  country ;  an  event  which, 

>hatfiT«r  may  rise  out  of  it  hereafter,  cannot  bat  prodacc  dls- 

I8S  and  misery  for  two  or  three  generations  at  least.     In  any 

itues  I  um  but  at  best  a  poor  and  nnpunctnal  correspondent, 

'JTvt  I  am  pi'etty  sure  you  would  have  heard  &om  me  but  for  this 

reason  ;  therefore  let  the  statement  pass  for  an  apology  as  far 

lu  you  think  fit. 

The  Terses  called  forth  by  your  love  and  the  diaappoiutment 
that  followed  I  have  read  with  much  pleasure,  tbo'  grieved  that 
joa  should  have  Buffered  bo  much ;  as  poetry  they  derive  an 
t«reat  from  your  philosophical  pursuits,  which  could  not  but 
>mmend  the  verses  even  to  indifferent  readers,  and  must 
re  them  in  the  eyes  of  your  friends  a  great  charm.  Tbo  style 
BppeArs  to  me  good,  and  the  general  flow  of  the  versiiication 
hurmouions  ;  but  yon  deal  somewhat  more  in  dactylic  endings 
and  identical  terminations  than  I  am  accustomed  to  think  legi- 
tioule.  Sincerely  do  I  congratulate  you  upon  being  able  to 
continue  your  philosophical  pursuits  under  such  a  pressure  of 
perBonal  feeling. 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  that  you  and  Coleridge  have  met, 
and  that  you  were  not  disappointed  in  the  conversation  of  a  man 
from  whose  writings  you  had  previously  drawn  so  much  delight 
and  improvement.  Ho  uud  my  beloved  sister  are  the  two  beings 
to  whom  my  intellect  is  most  indebted,  and  they  are  now  pro- 
ceeding, as  it  were,  jxiri  passu,  along  the  path  of  sickness,  I 
^U  not  say  towards  the  grave,  but  I  trust  towards  a  blessed 
immortohty. 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  vrrite  bo  seriously :  my  heart  is 
full,  and  you  must  excuse  it. 

Ton  do  not  tell  me  bow  you  Uke  Cambridge  as  a  place,  nor 
what  you  thought  of  its  buildings  and  other  works  of  art.  Did 
yon  not  see  Oxford  as  well  ?  Surely  you  would  not  lose  the 
opportunity;  it  has  greatly  the  advantage  over  Cambridge  in 
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its  happy  intermixture   of  streets,   churches,   and  collegiate 
buildings. 

I  hope  you  found  time  when  in  London  to  yisit  the  Britisb 
Museum. 

A  fortnight  ago  I  came  hither  to  my  son  and  daughter, 
who  are  living  a  gentle,  happy,  quiet,  and  useful  life  together. 
My  daughter  Dora  is  also  with  us.  On  this  day  I  should  have 
returned,  but  an  inflammation  in  my  eyes  makes  it  unsafe  for 
me  to  venture  in  an  open  carriage,  the  weather  being  exceed- 
ingly disturbed. 

A  week  ago  appeared  here  Mr.  W.  S.  Lander,  the  Poet,  and 
author  of  the  Imaginary  Conversational  which  probably  have 
fallen  in  your  way.  We  had  never  met  before,  tho'  several  letters 
had  passed  between  us ;  and  as  I  had  not  heard  that  he  was  in 
England,  my  gratification  in  seeing  him  was  heightened  by  sur- 
prise. We  passed  a  day  together  at  the  house  of  my  firiend  Mr. 
Bawson,  on  the  banks  of  Wastwater.  His  conversation  is  lively 
and  original ;  his  learning  great,  tho'  he  will  not  allow  it,  and 
his  laugh  the  heartiest  I  have  heard  of  a  long  time.  It  is  not 
much  less  than  twenty  years  since  he  left  England  for  France, 
and  afterwards  Italy,  where  he  hopes  to  end  his  days,  nay  [he  has] 
fixed  near  Florence  upon  the  spot  where  he  wishes  to  be  buried. 
Kemember  me  most  kindly  to  your  sisters.  Dora  begs  her  love 
and  thanks  to  your  sister  Eliza  for  her  last  most  interesting 
letter,  which  she  will  answer  when  she  can  command  a  frank. 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

Wm.  Wordsworth.* 

[Postscript  added  on  first  page :]  I  have  desired  Messrs. 
Longman  to  put  aside  for  you  a  copy  of  the  new  edition  of  my 
poems,  compressed  into  four  vols.  It  contains  nothing  but  what 
has  before  seen  the  light,  but  several  poems  which  were  not  in 
the  last.     Pray  direct  your  Dublin  publisher  to  apply  for  it. 

*  MemoiUf  ii.  260,  with  important  Additions  from  the  original.    G. 
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81.  ^ 'RmiaXttX  of  hucreXm  Dav'iMon :'  Puhlie  Events: 

Alias  Jewshury,  tfc. 

LETTER  TO  MRS.  HEMANS. 

Rydta  Mount,  Nor.  S2  [1832] . 
Deab  Mbs.  Heuans, 

I  will  Dot  render  this  sheet  more  valueless  than  at 
best  it  will  prove,  by  tedions  apologies  for  not  answering  yonr 
vety  kind  and  welcome  letter  long  and  long  ago.  I  receired  it 
in  London,  wben  my  mind  was  in  a  moat  uneasy  state,  and 
wben  my  eyes  were  useless  both  for  writing  and  reading,  go 
that  an  immediate  reply  was  ont  of  my  power ;  and,  since,  I 
have  been  donbtfnl  where  to  address  yon.  Accept  this,  and 
something  better,  as  my  excuse,  that  I  have  very  often  thought 
of  yon  with  kindness  and  good  wishes  for  your  welfare,  and  that 
of  your  fine  boys,  who  must  recommend  themselves  to  all  that 
come  in  their  way.  Let  me  thank  you  in  Dora's  name  for  your 
present  ot  The  Remains  of  Liicretia  Davidson,  a  very  extraor- 
dinary young  creature,  of  whom  I  had  before  read  some  ac- 
count in  Mr.  Southey's  review  of  this  volume.  Surely  many 
things,  not  often  bestowed,  must  concur  to  make  genius  an 
enviable  gift.  This  truth  is  painfully  forced  upon  one's  atten- 
tion in  reading  the  efi'usions  and  story  of  this  enthusiast,  hurried 
to  her  grave  so  early.  You  have,  I  understand,  been  a  good 
deal  in  Dublin.  The  place  I  hope  has  less  of  the  fever  of  in* 
tellectual,  or  rather  literary,  ambition  than  Edinburgh,  and  is 
less  disgaieted  by  factions  and  cabals  ot  persons.  As  to  those 
of  parties  they  must  be  odious  and  dreadful  enough ;  but  since 
they  have  more  to  do  with  religion,  the  adherents  of  the  dif- 
ferent creeds  perhaps  mingle  little  together,  and  so  the  mis- 
chief to  social  intercourse,  though  great,  vdl\  be  somewhat  less. 

I  am  not  sure  but  that  Miss  Jewsbary  has  judged  well  in 
her  determination  of  going  to  India.  Europe  is  at  present  a 
melancholy  spectacle,  and  these  two  Islands  are  likely  to  reap 
the  fruit  of  their  own  folly  and  madness,  ia  becoming,  for  the 
present  generation,  the  two  most  unquiet  and  miserable  spots 
upon  the  earth.  May  you,  my  dear  frieud.  Bud  the  advantage 
of  the  poetic  spirit  in  raising  yon,  in  thought  at  least,  above 
the  contentious  clouds !  Never  before  did  I  feel  such  reason  to 
be  grateful  for  what  little  inspiration  heaven  has  graciously  bo- 
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stowed  upon  my  humble  intellect.  What  you  kindly  wrote  upon 
the  interest  you  took  during  your  travels  in  my  verses,  could 
not  but  be  grateful  to  me,  because  your  own  show  that  in  a 
rare  degree  you  understand  and  sympathise  with  me.  We  are 
all  well,  God  be  thanked.  I  am  a  wretched  correspondent,  as 
this  scrawl  abundantly  shows.  I  know  also,  that  you  have  far 
too  much,  both  of  receiving  and  writing  letters,  but  I  cannot 
conclude  without  expressing  a  wish,  that  from  time  to  time  you 
would  let  us  hear  from  you  and  yours,  and  how  you  prosper. 
All  join  with  me  in  kindest  remembrance  to  yourself  and  your 
boys,  especially  to  Charles,  of  whom  we  know  most.  Believe 
me,  dear  Mrs.  Hemans,  not  the  less  for  my  long  silence, 

Faithfully  and  aflfectionately  yours, 

Wm.  Wordsworth.* 

82.  Tuition  at  the  University. 

LETTER  TO  A  NEPHEW. 

Bydal  Monnt,  June  17. 1833. 


My  dear  C- 


You  are  welcome  to  England  after  your  long  ramble. 
I  know  not  what  to  say  in  answer  to  your  wish  for  my  opinion 

upon  the  offer  of  the  lectureship. 

•  •••••• 

I  have  only  one  observation  to  make,  to  which  I  should  at- 
tach importance  if  I  thought  it  called  for  in  your  case,  which 
I  do  not.  I  mean  the  moral  duty  of  avoiding  to  encumber  your- 
self with  private  pupils  in  any  number.  You  are  at  an  age 
when  the  blossoms  of  the  mind  are  setting,  to  make  fruit ;  and 
the  practice  oi  pupil-mongering  is  an  absolute  blight  for  this 
process.  Whatever  determination  you  come  to,  may  God  grant 
that  it  proves  for  your  benefit :  this  prayer  I  utter  with  earnest- 
ness, being  deeply  interested,  my  dear  C ,  in  all  that  con- 
cerns you.  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  uncertainty  hanging 
over  all  the  establishments,  especially  the  religious  and  literary 
ones  of  the  country,  because  if  they  are  to  be  overturned,  the 
calamity  would  be  so  widely  spread,  that  every  mode  of  life 
would  be  involved  in  it,  and  nothing  survive  for  hopeful  calcu- 
lation. 

•  •••••• 

*  Memoxn,  ii.  261-2. 
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We  ftro  always  delighted  to  hear  of  any  or  all  of  you.     God 
bless  yon,  my  dear  C^ — . 

Most  faithfully,  your  alVectioaate, 

W.  WORDSWOIITH.* 

L88.  0(1  Ike  Adinlsnion  of  DUaentcm  to  graihuite  m  the 
Univeraity  of  Cambruhje. 
May  15. 1894. 
Mt  dear  C , 
You  will  woncler  what  is  become  of  ua,  and  I  am 
id  you  will  think  mc  very  unworthy  the  trouble  you  took  in 
writing  to  as  and  sending  your  pamphlet.  A  thousand  little 
tbiDgs  have  occurred  to  prevent  my  calling  upon  Mrs.  Words- 
worth, who  is  ever  ready  to  wTite  for  me.  iu  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion that  you  have  so  ably  handled.  Siucc  the  night  when  the 
Befbrm  Bill  was  first  introduced,  I  have  been  convinced  that  tho 
institutions  of  the  country  cannot  be  preserved. 
It  is  a  mere  questiou  ql'time.  A  great  majority  of  the  present 
I'arlianicnt,  I  believe,  are  in  the  main  favourable  to  the  preser- 
vation of  tho  Church,  but  among  these  many  are  ignorant  how 
that  is  to  bo  done.  Add  to  the  portion  of  those  who  with  good 
intentions  arc  in  the  dark,  the  number  who  will  be  driven  or 
tempted  to  vote  against  their  consciences  by  the  clamour  of 
their  sectarian  and  infidel  constituents  under  the  Reform  Bill, 
and  you  will  have  a  daily  augmenting  power  even  in  this  por- 
Uamont,  which  will  bo  more  and  more  hostile  to  the  Church  every 
week  and  every  day.  You  will  see  from  the  course  which  my  let- 
ter thus  far  has  taken,  that  I  regard  the  prayer  of  the  Petitioners 
to  whom  you  are  opposed  as  formidable  still  more  from  the  effect 
which,  if  granted,  it  will  ultimately  have  upon  the  Church,  and 
through  that  medium  upon  the  Monarchy  and  upon  social  order, 
iban  for  its  immediate  tendency  to  introduce  discord  in  the 
oniTersities,  and  all  those  deplorublo  conseqaences  which  you 
hara  so  feelingly  painted  aa  preparatory  to  their  destruolion. 
^  I  am  not  yet  able  to  use  my  eyes  for  reading  or  writing,  but 
your  pamphlet  has  been  twice  rend  to  mc. 

Ood  bless  you.  .... 

Affectionately  yours, 

Wsi.  WoaDSWOBTH.t 


*  Ufpwlr*,  iL  iii-i. 


t  Ibid.  iL  2GT-6. 
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84.  The  Poems  of  ^keUofu 
LETTER  TO  tHE  REV.  ALEXANDER  DYCE. 

Bydal  Mount,  Kendal,  Jan.  7.  IdSS. 

Mt  dear  Sm, 

Having  an  opportunity  of  sending  this  to  town  firee 
of  postage,  I  write  to  thank  yon  for  your  last  obliging  letter. 
Sincerely  do  I  congratulate  you  upon  having  made  such  progress 
with  Skelton,  a  writer  deserving  of  far  greater  attention  than 
his  works  have  hitherto  received.  Your  edition  will  be  very 
serviceable,  and  may  be  the  occasion  of  calling  out  illustrations, 
perhaps,  of  particular  passages  from  others,  beyond  what  your 
own  reading,  though  so  extensive,  has  supplied.  I  am  pleased 
also  to  hear  that '  Shirley'  is  out. 

I  lament  to  hear  that  your  health  is  not  good.  My  own, 
God  be  thanked,  is  excellent ;  but  I  am  much  dejected  with  the 
aspect  of  public  affairs,  and  cannot  but  fear  that  this  nation  is 
on  the  brink  of  great  troubles. 

Be  assured  that  I  shall  at  all  times  be  happy  to  hear  of  your 
studies  and  pursuits,  being,  with  great  respect, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  Woedsworth.* 

86.  The  Works  of  James  Shirley. 

LETTER  TO  THE  REV.  ALEXANDER  DYCE. 

Rjdal  Mount,  March  20. 1833. 

Mt  dear  Sir, 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  very  valuable  present  of 
Shirley's  works,  just  received.  The  preface  is  all  that  I  have 
yet  had  time  to  read.  It  pleased  me  to  find  that  you  sympa- 
thised with  me  in  admiration  of  the  passage  from  the  Duchess 
of  Newcastle's  poetry ;  and  you  will  be  gratified  to  be  told  that 
I  have  the  opinion  you  have  expressed  of  that  cold  and  false- 
hearted Frenchified  coxcomb,  Horace  Walpole. 

Poor  Shirley !  what  a  melancholy  end  was  his  !  and  then  to 
be  so  treated  by  Dryden  !  One  would  almost  suspect  some  pri- 
vate cause  of  dislike,  such  as  is  said  to  have  influenced  Swift  in 
regard  to  Dryden  himself. 

^  Memoin,  ii.  274-6. 
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Shirley's  death  reminded  me  of  a  sad  close  of  the  life  of  a 
literary  person,  Sanderson  by  name,  in  the  neighbouring  county 
of  Cumberland.  He  lived  in  a  cottage  by  himself,  though  a  man 
of  some  landed  estate.  His  cottage,  from  want  of  care  on  his 
part,  took  fire  in  the  night.  The  neighbours  were  alarmed; 
they  ran  to  his  rescue ;  he  escaped,  dreadfully  burned,  from  the 
flames,  and  lay  down  (he  was  in  his  seventieth  year)  much  ex- 
hausted under  a  tree,  a  few  yards  from  the  door.  His  friends, 
in  the  meanwhile,  endeavoured  to  save  what  they  could  of  his 
property  from  the  flames.  He  inquired  most  anxiously  after  a 
box  in  which  his  manuscripts  and  published  pieces  had  been 
deposited  with  a  view  to  a  publication  of  a  laboriously-corrected 
edition ;  and,  upon  being  told  that  the  box  was  consumed,  he 
expired  in  a  few  minutes,  saying,  or  rather  sighing  out  the 
words,  '  Then  I  do  not  wish  to  live.'  Poor  man !  though  the 
circulation  of  his  works  had  not  extended  beyond  a  circle  of  fifty 
miles'  diameter,  perhaps,  at  furthest,  he  was  most  anxious  to  sur- 
vive in  the  memory  of  the  few  who  were  likely  to  hear  of  him. 

The  publishing  trade,  I  understand,  continues  to  be  much 
depressed,  and  authors  are  driven  to  solicit  or  invite  subscrip- 
tions, as  being  in  many  cases  the  only  means  for  giving  'their 
works  to  the  world. 

I  am  always  pleased  to  hear  from  you ;  and  believe  me, 

My  dear  Sir, 
Faithfully  your  obliged  friend, 

Wm.  Woedswoeth.* 

86.  Litermy  Criticism  and  Netvs  :  Men  of  Science,  tic. 
LETTER  TO  PROFESSOR  HAMILTON,  OF  DUBLIN.  . 

Rydal  Monnt,  May  8. 1833. 

My  deab  Sib, 

My  letters  being  of  no  value  but  as  tokens  of  friend- 
ship, I  waited  for  the  opportunity  of  a  frank,  which  I  had  reason 
to  expect  earlier.  Sincerely  do  we  all  congratulate  you  upon 
your  marriage.  Accept  our  best  wishes  upon  the  event,  and 
believe  that  we  shall  always  be  deeply  interested  in  your  wel- 
fare. Make  our  kind  regards  also  to  Mrs.  Hamilton,  who  of 
course  will  be  included  in  every  friendly  hope  and  expectation 
formed  for  yourself. 

o  Memoirs,  IL  276-6. 
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We  look  with  anxiety  to  your  sister  £liza*s  success  in  her 
schemes, — but  for  pecuniary  recompense  in  literature,  especially 
poetical,  nothing  can  be  more  unpromising  than  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  except  what  we  have  to  fear  for  the  future.  Mrs. 
Godwyn,  who  sends  verses  to  Blackwood,  is  our  neighbour.  I 
have  had  no  conversation  with  her  myself  upon  the  subject,  but 
a  friend  of  hers  says  she  has  reason  to  believe  that  she  has  got 
nothing  but  a  present  of  books.  This  however  is  of  no  moment, 
as  Mrs.  G.  being  a  person  of  easy  fortune  she  has  not  probably 
bargained  for  a  return  in  money.  Mrs.  Hemans  I  see  continues 
to  publish  in  the  periodicals.  K  you  ever  see  her,  pray  re- 
member me  affectionately  to  her,  and  tell  her  that  I  have  often 
been,  and  still  am,  troubled  in  conscience  for  having  left  her 
obliging  letter  so  long  unanswered ;  but  she  must  excuse  me  as 
there  is  not  a  motive  in  my  mind  urging  me  to  throw  any  in- 
terest into  my  letters  to  friends  beyond  the  expression  of  kind- 
ness and  esteem ;  and  that  she  does  not  require  from  me.  Be- 
sides my  friends  in  general  know  how  much  I  am  hindered  in 
all  my  pursuits  by  ilie  inflammation  to  which  my  eyes  are  so 
frequently  subject.  I  have  long  since  given  up  all  exercise  of 
them  by  candlelight,  and  the  evenings  and  nights  are  the  seasons 
when  one  is  most  disposed  to  converse  in  that  way  with  absent 
friends.  News  you  do  not  care  about,  and  I  have  none  for  you, 
except  what  concerns  friends.  My  sister,  God  be  thanked,  has 
had  a  respite.  She  can  now  walk  a  few  steps  about  her  room, 
and  has  been  borne  twice  into  the  open  air.  Southey  to  whom 
I  sent  your  Sonnets  had,  I  grieve  to  say,  a  severe  attack  of  some 
unknown  and  painful  complaint,  about  ten  days  ago.  It  weak- 
ened him  much,  but  he  is  now  I  believe  perfectly  recovered. 
Coleridge  I  have  reason  to  think  is  confined  to  his  bed;  his 
mind  vigorous  as  ever.  Your  Sonnets  I  think  are  as  good  as 
anything  you  have  done  in  verse.  We  like  the  2d  best ;  and  I 
single  it  out  the  more  readily  as  it  allows  me  an  opportunity  of 
reminding  you  of  what  I  have  so  often  insisted  upon,  the  ex- 
treme care  which  is  necessary  in  the  composition  of  poetry. 

'  The  ancient  image  tihall  not  depart 
From  my  soul's  temple,  the  refined  gold 
Already  prov'd  retnain,* 

Your  meaning  is  that  it  shall  remain,  but  according  to  the  con- 
struction of  our  language,  you  have  said  '  it  shall  not.' 


I 
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'  Tlje  refined  gold, 
Well  proved,  shall  tlien  remain,' 


■will  serve  to  explain  ray  objectiou. 

Could  not  joa  take  us  in  yonr  way  coining  or  going  to  Cam- 
bridge? If  Mrs.  H.  occompauieB  you,  we  ehould  be  glad  to  gee 
her  also. 

I  hope  that  in  the  meeting  about  to  take  place  in  Cambridge 
there  vill  be  less  of  mutual  flattery  among  the  men  of  science 
tfann  appeared  in  that  of  the  last  year  at  Oxford.  Men  of  science 
in  England  seem,  indeed,  to  copy  their  fellows  in  France,  by 
stepping  too  much  oat  of  their  way  for  titles,  and  baubles  of 
that  kind,  and  for  offices  of  state  and  political  struggles,  which 
they  would  do  better  to  keep  out  of. 

With  kindest  regards  to  yourself  and  Mrs.  H.,  and  to  yonr 
sisters,  believe  me  eTOr, 

My  dear  Mr.  H., 

Faithfully  yours, 

W.  W.* 


87.  0/  *  Elia. .-'  Jl/iss  Wordmonh. 
LETTER  TO  CHARLES  LAMB.  ESQ, 

Rjdal  Mount  [TriJfty,  May  17.  IB33,  or  tBeretibonU] . 

My  D&ui  Lamc, 

I  have  to  thank  you  and  Moxon  for  a  delightful  to- 

lamc,  your  last  (I  hope  not)  of  '  Elia.'    I  have  read  it  all  except 

some  of  the  '  Popular  Fallacies,'  which  I  reserve 

The  book  has  much  pleased  the  whole  of  my  family,  viz.  my  wife, 
mghtcr,  Miss  Hutchinson,  and  my  poor  dear  sister,  on  her 
ick  bed ;  they  all  rcturu  their  boHt  thanks,  I  am  not  sure  but 
Uko  the  '  Old  China,'  and  the  '  Wedding,'  as  well  as  any  of 

tile  Essays.    I  read  '  Lova  me  and  my  Dog'  to  my  poor  sister 

this  morning. 


Th 


I  have  been  thus  particular,  knowing  how  much  you  and 
year  dear  mater  value  this  excellent  person,  whose  tenderness  of 
h«art  I  do  not  honestly  believe  was  ever  exceeded  by  any  of  God's 
creatures.    Her  loviag-kindness  has  no  bounds.    God  bless  her 

°  Jfowin.  iL  3T0-7,  with  iiDportant  ftddlUooB  from  the  original. 
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for  ever  and  ever !  Again  thanking  yon  for  your  excellent  book, 
and  wishing  to  know  how  you  and  your  dear  sister  are,  with  best 
love  to  you  both  from  us  all, 

I  remain,  my  dear  Lamb, 

Your  faithful  Mend, 

W.  WOBDSWDRTH.* 


88.  ^  Specimens  of  English  Sonnets  :^  Criticisms,  iOc. 

LETTER  TO  THE  EEV.  ALEXANDER  DYCE. 

[No  date  to  this  Letter,  but  written  in  1833.] 

My  dear  Sib, 

The  dedicationt  which  you  propose  I  shall  esteem 
-AB  an  honour;  nor  do  I  conceiye  upon  what  ground,  but  an 
over-scrupulous  modesty,  I  could  object  to  it. 

Be  assured  that  Mr.  Southey  will  not  have  the  slightest  un- 
willingness to  your  making  any  use  you  think  proper  of  his 
^Memoir  of  Bampfylde :'  I  shall  not  fail  to  mention  the  subject 
to  him  upon  the  first  opportunity. 

You  propose  to  give  specimens  of  the  best  sonnet-wHters  in 
our  language.  May  I  ask  if  by  this  be  meant  a  selection  of  the 
best  sonnets^  best  both  as  to  kind  and  degree'^  A  sonnet  may 
be  excellent  in  its  kind,  but  that  kind  of  very  inferior  interest 
to  one  of  a  higher  order,  though  not  perhaps  in  every  minute 
particular  quite  so  well  executed,  and  from  the  pen  of  a  writer 
of  inferior  genius.  It  should  seem  that  the  best  rule  to  follow 
would  be,  first,  to  pitch  upon  the  sonnets  which  are  best  both  in 
kind  and  perfectness  of  execution,  and,  next,  those  which,  al- 
though of  a  humbler  quality,  are  admirable  for  the  finish  and 
happiness  of  the  execution,  taking  care  to  exclude  all  those 
which  have  not  one  or  other  of  these  recommendations,  however 
striking  they  might  be,  as  characteristic  of  the  age  in  which  the 
author  lived,  or  some  peculiarity  of  his  manner.  The  10th 
sonnet  of  Donne,  beginning  '  Death,  be  not  proud,'  is  so  emi- 
nently characteristic  of  his  manner,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
weighty  in  the  thought,  and  vigorous  in  the  expression,  that  I 
would  entreat  you  to  insert  it,  though  to  modem  taste  it  may 

«  Memoin,  ii.  277-8. 

t  I  had  requested  permisfiion  to  dedicate  a  little  book,  Specimetu  of  English 
JSfcftfietf,  to  Mr.  W.  A,D. 
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repalsive,  qaatut,  aod  laboured.     There  are  two  Bonnets  of 

>as8el],  vrbieh,  in  all  probability,  you  may  have  noticed,  '  Could, 

the  babes,'  and  the  one  upon  Philoctetes,  the  kst  six  lines 

which  are  firet-rate.     Southey'a  'Sonnet  to  Winter'  pleases 

mut-b ;  but,  above  all,  among  modern  writers,  that  of  Sir 

Igertori  Brydgea,  npon  '  Echo  and  Silence."     Miss  Wiltiams's 

Sonnet  mion  Twilight'  ja  pleasing ;  that  upon  '  Hope'  of  great 

lerit. 

Do  you  mean  to  have  a  short  preface  upon  the  construction 
of  the  sonnet?  Though  I  have  written  so  many,  I  have  scarcely 
made  up  my  own  mind  upon  the  subject.  It  should  seem  that 
the  sonnet,  Uko  every  other  legitimate  composition,  ought  to 
hare  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end ;  in  othe  words,  to 
consist  of  three  parts,  like  the  three  propositions  of  a  syllogism, 
if  each  an  illustration  may  bo  usod.  But  the  frame  of  metre 
adopted  by  the  Italians  does  not  accord  with  tbis  view ;  and,  as 
adhered  to  by  them,  it  seems  to  be,  if  not  arbitrary,  best  fitted 
to  n  division  of  tho  sense  into  two  parts,  of  eight  and  six  lines 
each.  Milton,  however,  has  not  submitted  to  tbis ;  in  the  better 
half  of  bis  sonnets  the  sense  does  not  close  with  tho  rhyme  at 
the  eighth  line,  hnt  overflows  into  the  second  portion  of  the 
metre.  Now  it  has  struck  me  that  this  is  not  done  merely  to 
{ratify  the  ear  by  variety  and  freedom  of  sound,  but  also  to  aid 
giving  that  pervading  sense  of  intense  unity  in  wbicb  the  ex- 
le  of  the  sonnet  has  always  seemed  to  me  mainly  to  con- 
Instead  of  looking  at  this  composition  as  a  piece  of  archi- 
tecture, making  a  whole  out  of  three  parts,  I  have  been  much 
in  the  habit  of  preferring  the  image  of  an  orbicular  body, — a 
sphere,  or  a  dew-drop.  All  this  will  appear  to  you  a  little  fau- 
cifal ;  and  I  am  well  aware  that  a  sonnet  will  often  be  found 
excellent,  where  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  are 
distinctly  marked,  and  also  where  it  is  distinctly  separated  into 
(ico  parts,  to  which,  as  I  before  observed,  tho  strict  Italian 
model,  as  they  write  it,  is  favoarable.  Of  tbis  last  constraction 
of  Bonitet,  Hassell's  upon  '  Pbitoctetes'  is  a  fine  specimen ;  the 
first  eight  lines  give  the  hardship  of  tbe  case,  the  six  last  tho 
consolatiou,  or  the  pcr-ennCm. 

Ever  faithfully 
Your  much  obliged  friend  and  servant, 

W.  WoBDSWORXH. 
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P.S.  In  the  case  of  the  Gamberland  poet,  I  oyerlooked  a 
most  pathetic  circumstance.  While  he  was  lying  under  the 
tree,  and  his  friends  were  saving  what  they  could  from  the 
flames,  he  desired  them  to  bring  out  the  box  that  contained  his 
papers,  if  possible.  A  person  went  back  for  it,  but  the  bottom 
dropped  out,  and  the  papers  fell  into  the  flames  and  were  con- 
sumed. Immediately  upon  hearing  this,  the  poor  old  man  ex- 
pired.* 

89.  The  Poems  of  Lady  WincheUea^  Skelton,  dtc. 

LETTER  TO  THE  REV.  ALEXANDER  DYCE. 

Lowther  Caetle,  Sept.  23  [qn.  Aug.  1833. 
No  date  of  the  Tear.] 

My  deab  Sib, 

I  have  put  off  replying  to  your  obliging  letter  till 
I  could  procure  a  frank ;  as  I  had  little  more  to  say  than  to  thank 
you  for  your  attention  to  Lady  Winchelsea,t  and  for  the  extracts 
you  sent  me. 

I  expected  to  find  at  this  place  my  friend,  Lady  Frederick 
Bentinck,  through  whom  I  intended  to  renew  my  request  for 
materials,  if  any  exist,  among  the  Finch  family,  whether  manu- 
script po'ems,  or  anything  else  that  would  be  interesting ;  but 
Lady  F.,  unluckily,  is  not  likely  to  be  in  Westmoreland.  I  shall, 
howeyer,  write  to  her.  Without  some  additional  materials,  I 
think  I  should  scarcely  feel  strong  enough  to  venture  upon  any 
species  of  publication  connected  with  this  very  interesting  woman, 
notwithstanding  the  kind  things  you  say  of  the  value  of  my 
critical  remarks. 

I  am  glad  you  have  taken  Skelton  in  hand,  and  much  wish  I 
could  be  of  any  use  to  you.  In  regard  to  his  life,  I  am  certain 
of  having  read  somewhere  (I  thought  it  was  in  Bums's  '  History 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,'  but  I  am  mistaken),  that 
Skelton  was  bom  at  Branthwaite  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Cumber- 
land. Certain  it  is  that  a  family  of  that  name  possessed  the 
place  for  many  generations ;  and  I  own  it  would  give  me  some 
pleasure  to  make  out  that  Skelton  was  a  brother  Cumbrian. 
Branthwaite  Hall  is  about  six  miles  from  Cockermouth,  my 

•  Memoirs,  ii.  278-81. 

t  i.€.  To  Mr.  W.'s  reqaest  that  I  would,  if  possible,  famish  him  with  aom» 
/Muiioalan  aboat  her.  A.D. 


tire  place.    Tiekel!  (of  the  Spectator),  one  of  the  beat  of 
inor  poets,  as  Johnson  has  truly  said,  was  bora  within  two 
miles  of  the  some  toira.     These  are  mere  accidents,  it  is  true, 
but  I  am  foolish  enough  to  attach  some  interest  to  theni. 

If  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  jou,  I  would  mention  your 
riews  in  respect  to  Skolton  to  Mr.  Southey  :  I  should  have  done 
so  before,  but  it  slipped  my  memory  when  I  saw  him.  Mr. 
SoaLUey  is  undoubtedly  much  engaged,  but  I  cannot  think  that 
be  would  take  ill  a  letter  from  you  ou  any  literary  subject.  At 
all  events,  I  shall,  in  a  few  days,  mention  your  intention  of 
editing  Skcltou,  aud  ask  if  he  has  aoything  to  snggest. 

I  meditate  a  little  tour  in  Scotland  lhi»  autumn,  my  principal 
object  being  to  visit  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  bnt  as  I  take  my  daughter 
along  with  me,  we  probably  shall  go  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  take  a  peep  at  the  western  Highluuds.  This  will  oot  bring 
as  near  Aberdeen.*  If  it  sailed  you  to  return  to  town  by  the 
Lakes,  I  should  bo  truly  glad  to  sec  you  itt  Rydol  Mount,  near 
Ambleside.  Yon  might,  at  all  events,  call  on  Mr.  Southey  in 
your  way  ;  I  would  prepare  an  introduction  for  yon,  by  naming 
your  intention  to  Mr.  H.  I  have  added  this,  because  my  Scotch 
tour  would,  I  fear,  make  it  Utile  likely  that  I  should  be  at  home 
nbont  the  10th  September.  Yonr  return,  however,  may  be  de- 
_  fBired. 

^m  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

^1  Very  respectfully,  your  obliged, 

^K  W.  WORDBWOSTH. 

■Av] 


P.S.  I  hope  your  health  continaes  good.  I  assure  you  there 
no  want  of  interest  in  your  conversation  on  that  or  any  other 
lonnt.  t 

90.  'Popularity'  of  Poetnj. 
LETTER  TO  E.  UOXON.  ESQ. 

Lowther  CuUe,  WeBtuorelud,  Ang.  1833. 

Mt  dub  Mb.  Mosom, 


Tboro  doea  not  appear  to  be  mnch  genuine  relish 
poetical  publications  in  Cumberland,  if  I  may  judge  Irom  the 
fact  of  not  a  copy  of  my  poems  having  been  sold  there  by  one  of 
■  niiere  I  then  WW.  A.  I).  t  irtii>i'<ri,a.l%l-%. 
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the  leading  booksellers,  though  Cumberland  is  my  native  connty. 
Byron  and  Scott  are,  I  am  persuaded,  the  only  popular  writers 
in  that  line, — perhaps  the  word  ought  rather  to  be  that  they  are 
fashionable  writers. 

My  poor  sister  is  something  better  in  health.  Pray  remember 
me  yery  affectionately  to  Charles  Lamb,  and  to  his  dear  sister, 
if  she  be  in  a  state  to  receive  such  communications  from  her 
friends.  I  hope  Mr.  Rogers  is  well ;  give  my  kindest  regards  to 
him  also. 

Ever,  my  dear  Mr.  Moxon, 

Faithfully  yours, 

W.  Wordsworth.* 

91.  Sonn€t8,andle88-k}iown  female  Poets:  Hartley  Coleridge,  <6c, 

LETTER  TO  THE  REV.  ALEXANDER  DYCE. 

Bydal  Mount,  Deo.  4. 1838. 

My  dear  Sm, 

Your  elegant  volume  of  Sonnets,  f  which  you  did  me 
the  honour  to  dedicate  to  me,  was  received  a  few  months  after 
the  date  of  the  accompanying  letter;  and  the  copy  for  Mr. 
Southey  was  forwarded  immediately,  as  you  may  have  learned 
long  ago,  by  a  letter  from  himself.  Supposing  you  might  not 
be  returned  from  Scotland,  I  have  deferred  offering  my  thanks 
for  this  mark  of  your  attention :  and  about  the  time  when  I 
should  otherwise  probably  have  written,  I  was  seized  with  an  in- 
flammation in  my  eyes,  from  the  effects  of  which  I  am  not  yet  so 
far  recovered  as  to  make  it  prudent  for  me  to  use  them  in  writing 
or  reading.]; 

The  selection  of  sonnets  appears  to  me  to  be  very  judicious. 
If  I  were  inclined  to  make  an  exception,  it  would  be  in  the  single 
case  of  the  sonnet  of  Coleridge  upon  '  Schiller,'  which  is  too 
much  of  a  rant  for  my  taste.  The  one  by  him  upon  '  Linley's 
Music'  is  much  superior  in  execution ;  indeed,  as  a  strain  of 
feeling,  and  for  unity  of  effect,  it  is  very  happily  done.  I  was 
glad  to  see  Mr.  Southey's  '  Sonnet  to  Winter.'  A  lyrical  poem 
of  my  own,  upon  the  disasters  of  the  French  army  in  Russia,  has 

*  Memoin,  ii.  283. 

i  Speeiment  of  English  SonneU,    A.  D, 

X  ThdB  letter  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Miss  D.  Wordsworth,  bat  ngned  Iqr 
Mr.  W.  il.D.  . 
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>  Btriking  a  i^scmblaucc  to  it,  in  coatemplatiug  winter  under 
0  aspects,  that,  iu  justice  to  Mr.  Soutliey,  who  preceded  me, 
I  nnght  to  have  acknowledged  it  in  a  note;  and  I  shall  do  so 
ajioa  Bome  future  occaiiiou. 

feHow  do  yon  come  on  with  Skelton  ?  And  is  there  any  prospect 
K  new  edition  of  your  Specimens  of  Bridsk  P-etesses?  If 
could  get  at  the  original  works  of  the  elder  poeteBses,  such  as 
e  Docbees  of  Newcastle,  Mrs,  Behn,  Orinda,  &c.,  I  should  be 
Iiajipy  to  assist  you  with  my  jndt^rnent  iu  such  a  publication, 
which,  I  think,  might  be  made  still  more  interesting  than  this 
ret  edition,  especially  if  more  matter  were  crowded  into  a  page. 
!  two  volnmes  of  Poems  by  Eminent  Ltnlien,  Helen  Maria 
miliumn's  works,  Mrs.  Smilh's  Sonnets,  and  Lady  Winchelsea's 
lems,  form  the  scanty  materials  which  I  possess  for  assisting 
such  a  publication. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing,  that  the  two  best  ballads,  perhaps, 
of  modem  times,  viz.  'Auld  Kobin  Grey'  and  the  'Lament  for 
the  Defeat  of  the  Scots  at  Flodden-field,'  are  both  from  the  pens 
of  females. 

I  shall  he  glad  to  hear  that  your  health  is  improved,  and  your 
spirits  good,  so  that  the  world  may  continue  to  be  benefited  by 
s  and  tasteful  labours. 
ae  hear  from  you  at  your  leisure  ;  and  believe  me, 


jour  judiciu 

Pray  let  c 
dear  Sir, 


Very  faithfully  yours, 

W.  Words  WORTH. 


P.8.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Hartley  Coleridge's  Sonnets  had 
dot  been  published  before  your  Collection  was  made,  as  there 
Are  seTcral  well  worthy  of  a  place  iu  it.  Last  midsummer  I 
xaade  a  fortnight's  tonr  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  Stalfa,  looa,  &o., 
'Which  produced  between  thirty  and  forty  sonnets,  some  of  which, 
X  tbiuk,  would  please  yon. 

Could  not  you  contrive  to  take  the  Lakes  in  your  way,  some- 
limes,  to  or  from  Scotland  9  I  need  not  say  how  glad  I  should 
fee  to  see  you  for  a  few  days. 

What  a  pity  that  Mr.  Ueber's  wonderful  collection  of  books 
^fa  about  to  be  dispersed!' 
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92.  Proposed  Dedication  of  Poems  to  Wordsworth. 

LETTER  TO  MRS.  HEMANS. 

Bjdal  Mount,  April  18S4. 

My  deab  Mrs.  Hemans, 

•  •••••• 

You  have  submitted  what  you  intended  as  a  dedica- 
tion of  your  poems  to  me.  I  need  scarcely  say  that,  as  a  private 
letter,  such  expressions  from  such  a  quarter  could  not  have  been 
received  by  me  but  with  pleasure  of  no  ordinary  kind,  unchecked 
by  any  consideration  but  the  fear  that  my  writings  were  oyer* 
rated  by  you,  and  my  character  thought  better  of  than  it  desenred.' 
But  I  must  say,  that  a  public  testimony,  in  so  high  a  strain  of 
admiration,  is  what  I  cannot  but  shrink  from :  be  this  modesty 
true  or  false,  it  is  in  me ;  you  must  bear  with  it,  and  make 
allowance  for  it.    And,  therefore,  as  you  have  submitted  the 
whole  to  my  judgment,  I  am  emboldened  to  express  a  wish  that 
you  would,  instead  of  this  dedication,  in  which  your  warm  and 
kind  heart  has  overpowered  you,  simply  inscribe  them  to  me, 
with  such  expression  of  respect  or  gratitude  as  would  come  within 
the  limits  of  the  rule  which,  after  what  has  been  said  above,  will 
naturally  suggest  itself.   Of  course,  if  the  sheet  has  been  struck 
off,  I  must  hope  that  my  shoulders  may  become  a  little  more 
Atlantean  than  I  now  feel  them  to  be. 

My  sister  is  not  quite  so  well.  She,  Mrs.  W.,  and  Dora,  all 
unite  with  me  in  best  wishes  and  kindest  remembrances  to  your- 
self and  yours ;  and 

Believe  me,  dear  Mrs.  Hemans, 

To  remain  faithfully  yours, 

Wm.  Wordsworth.* 

93.  Verse- Attempts. 

LETTER  TO  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  SIR  WM.  M.  GOMM. 

Rjdal  Mount,  April  16.  1834. 

My  deab  Sm, 

Your  verses,  for  which  I  sincerely  thank  yon, 
an  additional  proof  of  the  truth  which  forced  from  me,  man; 
years  ago,  the  exclamation,  '  0,  many  are  the  poets  that 
sown  by  nature  !'t    The  reat  of  that  paragraph  also  has  som 

o.  Memcin,  U.  286-7.  f  Excunion,  book  u 
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bearing  apon  joar  position  in  the  poetical  world,  Tho  thouglits 
ttsd  images  tltroagL  both  the  poems,  and  the  feelings  also,  are 
enkioeoUy  sncb  as  become  their  several  Buhjects ;  but  it  would  ba 
■iusincertt;  were  I  to  omit  adding,  tbut  there  i8  here  and  there 
want  of  that  skill  in  worhmanehip,  which  I  believe  nothing  but 
continaed  practice  in  the  art  can  bestow.  I  have  used  the  word 
an,  twm  a  conviction,  which  I  am  called  upon  almost  daily  to 
express,  tiat  poutry  is  iufmitely  more  of  an  art  than  the  world  is 
disposed  to  believe.  Nor  is  this  any  dishonour  to  it ;  both  for 
the  reason  that  the  poetic  faculty  is  not  rarely  bestowed,  and  for 
this  cause,  also,  that  men  would  not  be  disposed  to  ascribe  so 
moch  to  iuspiralion,  if  they  did  not  feel  how  near  and  dear  to 
fibem  poetry  is. 

With  sincere  regards  and  best  wishes  to  yourself  and  Lady 
Oomm, 

Believe  me  to  be  very  sincerely  yours, 

W.  WoBDBWOBTH.' 


94.  The  Poems  of  Mrs.  Hfiiwins. 
LETTER  TO  MRS-  HESUNS. 

Ilydftl  Mount,  Sapt.  1834. 
Mx  DEAR  Mj;s.  IIbu&n's, 

I  avail  myself  gladly  of  the  opportunity  of  Mr. 
Uraves's  return,  to  acknowledge  the  honour  you  have  done  mo 
in  prefixiQfj  my  name  to  your  volume  of  beautiful  poems,  and  to 
thauk  you  for  the  copy  you  have  sent  mo  with  your  own  anto- 
graph.  Where  there  is  so  much  to  admire,  it  is  difficult  to 
[  select ;  and  therefore  I  shall  content  myself  with  naming  only 
\  two  or  three  pieces.  And,  first,  let  me  particularise  the  piece 
L  stands  second  in  the  volume,  '  Flowers  and  Music  in  a  Sick 
This  was  especially  touching  to  me,  on  my  poor  sister's 
oant,  who  has  long  been  an  invalid,  confined  almost  to  her 
nber.  The  feelings  are  sweetly  touched  throughout  this 
m,  and  the  imagery  very  beautiful ;  above  all,  in  the  passage 
)  yon  describe  the  colour  of  the  petals  of  the  wild  rose. 
\  morning,  I  have  read  the  stanzas  upon  '  Elysium"  with 
b  pleasure.  You  have  admirably  expanded  the  thought  of 
labriand.  K  we  bad  not  been  disappointed  in  our  ex- 
*  Memoin,  a.  287-8. 
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peeled  pleasure  of  seeing  yoa  here^  I  should  haye  been  tempted 
to  speak  of  many  other  passages  and  poems  with  which  I  hate 
been  delighted. 

Your  health,  I  hope,*  is  by  this  time  reestablished.  Tour 
son,  Charles,  looks  uncommonly  well,  and  we  haye  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  and  his  friends  seyeral  times ;  but  as  yon 
are  aware,  we  are  much  engaged  with  yisitors  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  so  as  not  always  to  be  able  to  follow  our  indinations  as 
to  whom  we  would  wish  to  see.  I  cannot  conclnde  without 
thanking  you  for  your  Sonnet  upon  a  place  so  dear  to  me  as 
Grasmere :  it  is  worthy  of  the  subject.  With  kindest  remem- 
brances, in  which  unite  Mrs.  W.,  my  sister,  and  Dora,  I  remain, 
dear  Mrs.  Hemans, 

Your  much  obliged  friend, 

Wm.  Wordswobth. 

I  haye  written  yery  hastily  to  spare  my  eyes ;  a  liberty  which 
you  will  excuse.! 

95.   Of  the  Cfiurch  of  England^  dc. 

LETTER  TO  THE  VENERABLE  ARCHDEACON  WRANGHAM. 

Rydal  Mount,  Feb.  2.  1835. 

My  dear  Wrangham, 

Sincere  thanks  are  due  from  me  for  the  attention 
you  paid  to  Mrs.  W.'s  letter,  written  during  my  absence.  You 
know  the  favourable  opinion  I  entertain  of  Mr.  Graves ;  and  I 
was  under  a  promise  to  let  him  know,  if  any  vacancy  occurred 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  do  all  I  could,  without  infringing 
upon  prior  or  stronger  claims,  to  promote  the  attainment  of  his 
wishes.  ...... 

The  mind  of  every  thinking  man  who  is  attached  to  the 
Church  of  England  must  at  this  time  be  especially  turned  to 
reflections  upon  all  points  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  government, 
and  management,  which  may  tend  to  strengthen  the  Establish- 
ment in  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
its  efficiency.  It  cannot,  then,  I  feel,  be  impertinent  in  me, 
though  a  layman,  to  express  upon  this  occasion  my  satisfaction, 

*  This  hope,  alas !  was  not  realised.     Mrs.  Hemans  died  in  the  foUowing 
year,  May  16,  1835.  t  Memoin,  ii  291-2. 
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tlified  as  it  is  by  what  lias  been  said  above,  in  finding  from 
Ibis  instance  that  our  diocesan  is  unwilling  to  station  clergymen 
in  cures  with  which  thoy  are  locally  connected.  Some  years 
ago,  when  the  present  Bishop  of  London,  then  of  Chester,  was 
residing  in  this  neighbourhood,  I  took  the  liherty  of  strennoaaly 
recommending  to  him  not  to  ordain  young  men  to  curacies  where 
they  had  been  brought  up,  or  in  the  midst  of  their  own  relatives. 
I  had  seen  too  much  of  the  mischief  of  this,  especially  as  affect- 
ing tlie  functions  and  characters  of  ministers  born  and  bred  up 
in  the  lower  classes  of  society.  It  has  been  painful  to  me  to 
observe  the  false  position,  as  the  French  would  call  it,  iu  which 
men  so  placed  are.  Their  habits,  their  manners,  and  their  talk, 
their  acquaintanceships,  their  friendships,  and,  let  me  say,  their 
domestic  affections,  naturally  and  properly  draw  them  one  way, 
while  their  professional  obhgations  point  out  another;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, if  they  are  sensible  of  both,  they  live  in  a  perpetual 
conflict,  and  are  liable  tu  he  taxed  with  pride  and  ingratitude, 
se  seeming  to  neglect  their  old  friends,  when  they  only  associate 
with  them  with  that  reserve,  and  under  those  restraints,  which 
their  sacred  profession  enjoins.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  fall 
into  nnrestrained  familiarity  with  the  associates  of  their  earlier 
life  and  boyish  days,  how  injurious  to  their  ministry  such  inter- 
mrse  would  be,  must  flnah  upon  every  man's  mind  whose 
tongbts  have  turned  for  a  moment  to  the  subject.  Allow  me 
\  tdd  a  word  upon  the  aU-importaut  matter  of  testimonials. 

)  cose  of  the  Rector  of and  of presses  it  closely 

K»n  my  mind.  Had  the  individaals  who  signed  those  docu- 
•ntfl  been  titly  impressed  with  the  awfulness  of  the  act  they 
e  ttboDt  to  engage  in,  thoyconld  not  have  undertaken  it.  .  .  . 
1  it  not  be  a  good  plan  for  bishops  to  exclude  testimonials 
I  relatives  and  near  connections?  It  is  painful  to  notice 
I  a  t«ndency  there  is  in  men's  minds  to  allow  even  a  slight 
9  of  private  regard  to  outweigh  a  very  strong  claim  of  duty  to 
B  public,  and  not  less  in  sacred  conccrus  than  in  civil. 
Yoor  bands,  my  dear  ftriend,  have  failed,  as  well  as  my  eyes, 
t  we  nro  neither  of  us  in  very  flourishing  trim  for  active 
^spondenco  :  bo  assured,  however,  I  participate  the  feelings 
1  AXprcRB.  Last  year  has  robbed  me  of  Coleridge,  of  Charles 
">,  James  Losh,  Rndd,  of  Trinity,  Fleming,  just  gone,  and 
'  Bcboolfellowa  and  contemporaries.     I  cannot  forgot  that 
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Shakspeare,  who  scarcely  survived  fifty  (I  am  now  near  the  doee       1 

of  my  sixty-fifth  year),  wrote, 

*  In  me  that  time  of  life  thou  dost  behold. 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  few,  or  none,  do  hang 
Upon  tiie  bough.* 

How  much  more  reason  have  we  to  break  oat  into  aadi  ft 

strain !     Let  me  hear  from  yon  from  time  to  time ;  I  shall  fed 

a  lively  interest  in  all  that  concerns  yon.     I  remain  faithfully 

yours,  W.  W, 

96.  Of '  The  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity;  ^c. 
LETTER  TO  THE  REV.  ROBERT  MONTGOMERY. 

Feb.  1835. 

My  dear  Sir, 

On  my  return  home,  after  an  absence  of  some 
length,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  two  volumes. 
.•••••  • 

With  your  '  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity' i  I  was  acquainted 
long  ago,  having  read  it  and  other  parts  of  your  writings  with 
much  pleasure,  though  with  some  abatement,  such  as  you  your- 
self seem  suflSciently  aware  of,  and  which,  in  the  works  of  so 
young  a  writer,  were  by  me  gently  judged,  and  in  many  instances 
regarded,  though  in  themselves  faults,  as  indications  of  fature 
excellence.  In  your  letter,  for  which  also  I  thank  you,  you  al- 
lude to  your  Preface,  and  desire  to  know  if  my  opinion  concurs 
with  yours  on  the  subject  of  sacred  poetry.  That  Preface  has 
been  read  to  me,  and  I  can  answer  in  the  affirmative ;  but  at  the 
same  time  allow  me  frankly  to  tell  you  that  what  most  pleased 
me  in  that  able  composition  is  to  be  found  in  the  few  concluding 
paragraphs,  beginning  '  It  is  now  seven  years  since,'  &c. 
•  .  •  •  •  •  • 

I  cannot  conclude  without  one  word  of  literary  advice,  which 
I  hope  you  will  deem  my  advanced  age  entitles  me  to  give.  Do 
not,  my  dear  Sir,  be  anxious  about  any  individual's  opinion  con- 
cerning your  writings,  however  highly  you  may  think  of  his 
genius  or  rate  his  judgment.     Be  a  severe  critic  to  yourself; 

•  Memoirs,  ii.  292-4. 

t  Mr.  Montgomery  informed  the  (now)  Bishop  of  Unooln  that  *  this  poem  when 
forwarded  to  Wordsworth  was  not  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is  now,  bnt  that 
it  had  been  almost  rewritten,  and  was  also  his  earliest  poem-— composed  when 
he  was  nineteen.*  G. 
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and  depend  upon  it  no  person's  decision  upon  the  merit  of  your 
works  will  bear  comparison  in  point  of  value  with  your  own. 
You  must  be  conscious  from  what  feeling  they  have  flowed,  and 
how  far  they  may  or  may  not  be  allowed  to  claim,  on  that  account, 
permanent  respect ;  and,  above  all,  I  would  remind  you,  with  a 
view  to  tranquillise  and  steady  your  mind,  that  no  man  takes  the 
trouble  of  surveying  and  pondering  another's  writings  with  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  care  which  an  author  of  sense  and  genius 
will  have  bestowed  upon  his  own.  Add  to  this  reflection  an- 
other, which  I  press  upon  you,  as  it  has  supported  me  through 
life,  viz.  that  Posterity  will  settle  all  accounts  justly,  and  that 
works  which  deserve  to  last  will  last ;  and  if  undeserving  this 
fate,  the  sooner  they  perish  the  better. 

Believe  me  to  be  faithfully. 

Your  much  obliged, 

W.  Wordsworth,* 

97.  A  fi£w  Church  at  Cocker nwxith, 
LETTER  TO  JAMES  STANGER,  ESQ. 

Mt  dear  Sir, 

The  obstacle  arising  out  of  conflicting  opinions  in 
regard  to  the  patronage,  one  must  be  prepared  for  in  every  pro- 
ject of  this  kind.  .Mutual  giving-way  is  indispensable,  and  I 
hope  it  will  not  ultimately  be  wanting  in  this  case. 

The  point  immediately  to  be  attended  to  is  the  raising  a 
sufficient  sum  to  insure  from  the  Church  Building  Societies  a 
portion  of  the  surplus  fund  which  they  have  at  command,  and 
which  I  know,  on  account  of  claims  from  many  places,  they  are 
anxious  to  apply  as  speedily  as  possible.  If  time  be  lost,  that 
sum  will  be  lost  to  Cockermouth. 

In  the  question  of  the  patronage  as  between  the  bishop  and 
the  people,  I  entirely  concur  with  you  in  preference  of  the  former* 
Such  is  now  the  force  of  public  opinion,  that  bishops  are  not 
likely  to  present  upon  merely  selfish  considerations ;  and  if  the 
judgment  of  one  be  not  good,  that  of  his  successor  may  make 
amends,  and  probably  will.  But  elections  of  this  sort,  when 
vested  in  the  inhabitants,  have,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
given  rise  to  so  many  cabals  and  manoeuvres,  and  caused  such 

•  Memoirs,  ii.  294-6. 
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enmities  and  heart-bnrnings,  that  Christian  charity  has  been 
driven  out  of  sight  by  them  :  and  how  often,  and  how  soon,  haye 
the  successful  party  been  seen  to  repent  of  their  own  choice  ! 

The  course  of  public  affairs  being  what  it  is  in  respect  to  the 
Church,  I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  delay  from  a  hope  of  suc- 
ceeding at  another  time.  If  we  can  get  a  new  church  erected  at 
Cockermouth,  great  will  be  the  benefit,  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
to  that  place ;  and  our  success  cannot,  I  trust,  but  excite  some 
neighbouring  places  to  follow  the  example. 

The  little  that  I  can  do  in  my  own  sphere  shall  be  attempted 
immediately,  with  especial  view  to  insure  the  cooperation  of  the 
societies.  Happy  should  I  be  if  you  and  other  gentlemen  would 
immediately  concur  in  this  endeavour. 

I  remain,  &c. 

Wm.  Wordsworth.* 

98.  Of  the  Same. 

Rydal  Mount,  Jan.  1S36. 

My  dear  C , 

....... 

Now  let  me  tell  you,  but  more  for  your  father's  sake  than 
yours,  that  in  a  letter  which  I  received  from  Lord  Lonsdale 
yesterday  he  generously  proposes  to  endow  a  new  church  at 
Cockermouth  with  150Z.  per  annum.  From.a  conversation  with 
him  in  the  autumn,  I  expected  he  would  do  as  much,  though  he 
did  not  then  permit  me,  as  he  has  done  now,  to  mention  it 
publicly,  t 

99.  Classic  Scenes  :  Holy  Land. 

We  often  think  with  much  interest  of  your  sister  Eliza,  and 
with  a  thousand  good  wishes  that  her  bold  adventure  may  turn 
out  well.  If  she  finds  herself  at  liberty  to  move  about,  her 
sensitive,  imaginative,  and  thoughtful  mind  cannot  but  be  pro- 
fitably excited  and  substantially  enriched  by  what  she  will  see 
in  that  most  interesting  part  of  the  world  [Smyrna,  and  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor] .  How  should  I  like,  old  as  I  am,  to  visit 
those  classic  shores  and  the  Holy  Land,  with  all  its  remem- 
brances so  sweet  and  solemn  1 1 

•  Memoirs,  u.  296-7.  f  Extract :  Metnoin,  it  298. 

{  Extract  of  letter  to  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton,  Dublin,  Jan.  11,  1836.    Here 
first  printed. 


100.  American  Edition  of  Poems,  <tr, 
l.ETTEn  TO  PROFESSOl!  HEXRY  REED,  OF  Til  IL  A  DELPHI  A. 
London,  August  10  [ISSTi. 
Mx  DKAB  Sia, 

Upon  returning  from  a  tour  of  several  montlis  upon 

the  Continent,  I  find  two  letters  from  you  nwaiting  my  arrival, 

along  with  the  edition  of  my  Poems  you  haTO  done  me  tlio 

honour  of  editing.     To  begin  with  the  former  letter,  April  25, 

1836 :  It  gives  mo  concern  that  you  should  have  thoagbt  it 

necessary  (not  to  apoloijiae,  for  that  you  have  not  done,  but)  to 

explain  at  length  why  you  addressed  me  in  the  language  of 

affectionate  regard.     It  must  surely  be  gratifying  to  one,  whose 

aim  as  an  author  has  been  the  hearts  of  bia  fellow-creatures  of 

all  ranks  and  in  all  stations,  to  find  that  he  has  succeedtd  in 

xny  quarter ;  and  still  more  must  be  he  gratified  to  learn  that 

be  has  pleased  in  a  distant  country  men  of  simple  habits  and 

cultivated  taste,  who  are  at  the  same  time  widely  acquainted 

with  literature.     Your  second  letter,  aecompauyiug  the  edition 

of  the  Poems,  I  have  read,  but  unluckily  have  it  not  before  me. 

It  was  lent  to  Serjeant  Talfourd,  on  account  of  the  pasRage  in  it 

that  alludes  to  the  possible  and  desirable  establishment  of  Eng- 

K.^h  copyright  in  America.     I  shall  now  hasten  to  notice  the 

^Hdition  which  you  hare  superintended  of  my  Poems.     This  I 

^HiS  do  with  much  pleasure,  as  the  hook,  which  has  been  shown 

^Ho  several  persons  of  taste,  Mr.  Rogers  in  particular,  is  allowed 

^■o  he  far  the  handsomest  specimen  of  printing  in  double  columns 

^Bkliich  they  have  seen.     Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  tho  pains 

^  jou  have  bestowed  upon  tho  work.     Do  not  apprehend  that  any 

difference  in  our  several  arrangements  of  the  poems  can  be  of 

much  importance ;  you  appear  to  nndcrstand  me  far  too  well  for 

r.Utst  to  be  possible.     I  have  only  to  regret,  in  respect  to  this 

plame,  that  it  should  have  been  published  before  my  last  edi- 

,  in  the  correction  of  which  I  took  great  pains,  as  my  last 

a  that  way,  and  which  moreover  contains  several  addi- 

1  pieces.    It  may  be  allowed  me  also  to  express  a  hope  that 

1  a  biw  will  be  passed  ere  long  by  the  .\merican  Ipgialature, 

•  will  place  English  authors  in  general  upon  a  better  footing 

\  America  tlian  at  present  thoy  have  obtained,  and  that  the 

lOtectioD  of  copyright  between  the  two  countries  will  bo  red- 
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procal.  The  vast  circulation  of  English  works  in  America  offers 
a  temptation  for  hasty  and  incorrect  printing ;  and  that  same 
vast  circulation  would,  without  adding  to  the  price  of  each  copy 
of  an  English  work  in  a  degree  that  could  be  grudged  or  thought 
injurious  by  any  purchaser,  allow  an  American  remuneration, 
which  might  add  considerably  to  the  comforts  of  English  au- 
thors, who  may  be  in  narrow  circumstances,  yet  who  at  the 
same  time  may  have  written  solely  from  honourable  motives. 
Besides,  Justice  is  the  foundation  on  which  both  law  and  prac- 
tice ought  to  rest. 

Having  many  letters  to  write  on  returning  to  England  after 
60  long  an  absence,  I  regret  that  I  must  be  so  brief  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  I  cannot  conclude,  however,  without  assuring 
you  that  the  acknowledgments  which  I  receive  from  the  vast 
continent  of  America  are  among  the  most  grateful  that  reach 
me.  What  a  vast  field  is  there  open  to  the  English  mind,  acting 
through  our  noble  language  !  Let  us  hope  that  our  authors  of 
true  genius  will  not  be  unconscious  of  that  thought,  or  inat- 
tentive to  the  duty  which  it  imposes  upon  them,  of  doing  their 
utmost  to  instruct,  to  purify,  and  to  elevate  their  readers.  That 
such  may  be  my  own  endeavour  through  the  short  time  I  shall 
have  to  remain  in  this  world,  is  a  prayer  in  which  I  am  sure 
you  and  your  life's  partner  will  join  me.  Believe  me  grate- 
fully, Your  much  obliged  friend, 

W.  Wordsworth.* 

101.  Of  the  Poems  of  QHillinan,  and  Revision  of  his  own 

Poems. 

LETTER  TO  EDWARD  QUILLINAN,  ESQ. 

Brinsop  Court,  Sept.  20.  1887. 

My  dear  Mr.  Quillinan, 

We  are  heartily  glad  to  learn  from  your  letter,  jus*, 
received,  that,  in  all  probability,  by  this  time,  you  must  hav* 
left  the  unhappy  country  in  which  you  have  been  so  long 
siding.     I  should  not  have  been  sorry  if  you  had  entered 
little  more  into  Peninsular  politics ;  for  what  is  going  on  th< 
is  shocking  to  humanity,  and  one  would  be  glad  to  see  an; 
like  an  opening  for  the  termination  of  these  unnatural  troubl 
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!be  position  of  the  Miguelitee,  relatively  to  the  conflicting,  so 

lied,  libeml  parties,  ia  just  wbfit  I  apprehended,  and  expreBsed 

very  Utely  to  Mr.  Itobinson.      ..... 

He  came  down  with  us  to  Hereford  with  a  view  to  a  short  tour 

on  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  which  has  been  prevented  by  an 

mipxpect^d  attack  of  my  old  complaint  of  iuflanimation  in  the 

«je;  and  in  tonseqnence  of  this,  Dora  will  accompany  me  home, 

Kwith  a  promise  on  her  part  of  returning  to  London  before  the 

^^■onth  of  October  is  out.     Our  places  are  taken  in  to-mon-ow's 

^Huocb  for  Liverpool ;  so  that,  since  we  must  be  disappointed  of 

^^ifteing  you  and  Jemima  here,  we  trust  that  you  \vill  come  on  to 

Itydal  from  Leeds.     This  very  day  Dora  had  read  to  me  your 

poem  again :  it  convinces  me,  along  with  your  other  writings, 

that  it  is  in  your  power  to  attain  a  permanent  place  among  the 

poets  of  England.     Your  thoughts,  feelings,  knowledge,  and 

judgment  in  style,  and  skill  in  metre,  ontitlo  you  to  it ;  and,  if 

^Bfou  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  gaining  il,  the  cause  appears  to 

^■m  merely  to  lie  in  the  Rubjects  which  you  have  chosen.     It  is 

^Bvrtby  of  note  how  much  of  Gray's  popularity  is  owiug  to  the 

^^hippiness  with  which  his  subject  is  selected  in  three  places,  his 

'  Hymu  tu  Adversity,"  his  '  Ode  on  the  distant  Prospect  of  Eton 

College,'  and  his  '  Elegy,"     I  ought,  however,  in  justice  to  yon, 

►  add,  that  one  cause  of  your  failure   appears  to  have  been 

Slinking  too  humbly  of  yourself,  so  that  you  have  not  reckoned 

t  worth  while  to  look  sufficiently  round  yon  for  the  best  sub- 

,  or  to  employ  as  much  time  in  reflecting,  condensing, 

kinging  out  and  placing  your  thoughts  and  feelings  in  the  best 

int  of  view  as  is  necessary.     I  will  conclude  this  matter  of 

poetry  and  my  part  of  the  letter,  ivith  requesting  that,  as  an  act 

of  friendship,  at  yonr  convenience,  you  would  take  the  trouble — 

a  Gonaiderablc  one,  I  own — of  comparing  the  corrections  in  my 

Ittst  edition  with  the  text  in  the  preceding  one.     You  know  my 

principles  of  style  better,  I  think,  than  any  one  else ;  and  I 

shonld  be  glad  to  learn  if  anything  strikes  you  as  being  altered 

^^ot  the  worse.   You  will  And  the  principal  changes  are  in  '  The 

Bfniito  Di]e,'  in  which  I  bad  too  little  of  the  benelit  of  your  holp 

^Hnd  judgment.   There  are  several  also  in  the  Sonnets,  both  mis- 

^^dlaneopa  and  political ;  in  the  other  poems  they  are  nothing 

like  so  numerous ;  but  here  also  I  should  be  glad  if  yon  would 

Uka  the  like  trouble.     Jemima,  I  am  smc,  ■«WV  \«s  ^\(»,"iR\  \» 
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assist  yon  in  the  comparison,  by  reading,  new  or  old,  as  yon  may 
think  fit.     With  loye  to  her,  I  remain, 

My  dear  Mr.  Qoillinan, 

Faithfally  yours, 

William  Wobimswobth.* 

102.  On  a  Tour. 
LETTER  TO  THE  EARL  OF  LONSDALE. 

After  having  had  excellent  health  during  my  long  ramble  [in 
Herefordshire] ,  it  is  unfortanate  that  I  should  thas  be  disabled 
at  the  conclusion.  The  mischief  came  to  me  in  Herefordshire, 
whither  I  had  gone  on  my  way  home  to  see  my  brother-in-law, 
who,  by  his  horse  falling  with  him  some  time  ago,  was  left  with- 
out the  use  of  his  limbs. 

I  was  lately  a  few  days  with  Mr.  Rogers,  at  Broadstairs,  and 
also  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  Addington  Park ; 
they  were  both  well,  and  I  was  happy  to  see  the  Archbishop 
much  stronger  than  his  slender  and  almost  feeble  appearance 
would  lead  one  to  expect.  We  walked  up  and  down  in  the  park 
for  three  hours  one  day,  and  nearly  four  the  next,  without  his 
seeming  to  be  the  least  fatigued.  I  mention  this  as  we  must 
all  feel  the  value  of  his  life  in  this  state  of  public  affairs. 

The  cholera  prevented  us  getting  as  far  as  Naples,  which 
was  the  only  disappointment  we  met  with.  As  a  man  of  letters 
I  have  to  regret  that  this  most  interesting  tour  was  not  made  by 
me  earlier  in  life,  as  I  might  have  turned  the  notices  it  has 
supplied  me  with  to  more  account  than  I  now  expect  to  do.  With 
respectful  remembrances  to  Lady  Lonsdale,  and  to  your  Lord- 
ship, in  which  Mrs.  W.  unites, 

I  remain,  my  dear  Lord,  faithfully, 

Your  much  obliged  servant, 

Wm.  Wordsworth,  t 

103.  Of  Bcntley  and  A hensidc. 

LETTER  TO  THE  REV.  ALEXANDER  DYCE. 

Dec.  23. 1837. 

Mt  dear  Sir, 

I  have  just  received  your  valuable  present  of  Bent- 

♦  Memoirs,  ii.  347-8.  f  ^i^-  "•  349. 
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KB,  for  which  accept  my  cordial  thanks,  as  also  for  the 
9  added  to  Akenside. 
Is  it  recorded  in  joar  Memoir  of  Akeaside, — for  I  have  not 
leisure  nor  cyeBigbt  at  present  to  look, — that  he  was  fond  of 
sitting  in  St.  .Tames's  Park  with  his  eyes  upon  Westminster 
Abbey  ?  Tliia,  I  am  sure,  I  have  either  read  or  heard  of  him  ; 
and  I  imagiue  thut  it  was  from  Mr.  Rogers,  I  am  not  un- 
frequently  &  visitor  ou  Hampatead  Heath,  and  seldom  pass  by 
the  entrance  of  Mr.  Dyson's  villa  on  Goulder's  Hill,  close  by, 
without  thinking  of  the  pleasure  whieh  Akenside  often  had 
^^lere. 

^B    I  cannot  call  to  mind  a  reason  why  you  should  not  think 

^Hnne  passages  in  '  The  Power  of  Sound'  equal  to  anything  I 

^TlaTe  produced.     When  6rst  priuted  in  the  '  Yarrow  Revisited,' 

I  placed  it  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  and,  in  the  lust  edition  of 

my  Poems,  at  the  close  of  the  Poems  of  Imagination,  indicating 

thereby  my  oxen  opinion  of  it. 

How  much  do  I  regret  that  I  have  neither  learning  nor  eye- 
sight thoroughly  to  enjoy  Bentley's  masterly  'Dissertation  npoD 
the  Epistles  of  Phalaris'!    Many  years  ago  I  read  the  work  with 
infinite  pleasure.   As  far  as  I  know,  or  rather  am  able  to  judge, 
it  is  without  a  rival  in  that  department  of  literature ;  a  work  of 
^Mhicb  the  English  nation  may  be  proud  as  long  as  acute  iutel- 
^het,  and  vigorous  powers,  and  profound  scholarship  shall  be 
^Hbteemed  in  the  world. 

Let  me  again  repeat  my  regret  that  in  passing  to  and  from 
Scotland  you  have  never  found  it  convenient  to  visit  this  part  of 
the  country.  I  should  be  delighted  to  see  you,  and  I  am  sure 
Mr.  Southcy  would  be  the  same:  and  in  bis  bonse  yon  would  find 
an  tnexbnustible  collection  of  books,  many  curious  no  doubt ;  but 
his  classical  library  ia  much  the  least  valuable  part  of  it.  The 
death  of  his  excellent  wife  was  a  deliverance  for  herself  and  the 
vhole  family,  so  great  had  been  her  sufferings  of  mind  and  body. 
Ton  do  not  say  n  word  about  Skolton  ;  and  I  regret  much  your 
(appointment  in  respect  of  Middleton. 
~  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Faithfully,  your  much  obliged, 

Wm.  Wokdsworth.* 
"  3lrmolrt,  ii.  350-1. 
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104.  Presidency  of  Royal  Dublin  Society :  Patronage  of  Genius: 

Canons  of  Criticism :  Family  News. 

LETTER  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  R.  HAMILTON. 

Rydal  Mount,  Deo.  21  [1837] . 

My  dear  Sir  William, 

The  papers  had  informed  me  of  the  honour  conferred 
upon  you,  and  I  was  intending  to  congratulate  you  on  the  occasion, 
when  your  letter  arrived.  The  electors  have  done  great  credit  to 
themselves  by  appointing  you,  and  not  a  little  by  rejecting  the 
ultra-liberal  Archbishop,  and  that  by  so  decided  a  majority.  We 
are  much  pleased  that  your  sister,  who  we  conclude  is  well,  has 
sent  her  Poems  to  press,  and  wish  they  may  obtain  the  attention 
we  are  sure  they  will  merit.    Your  own  two  Sonnets,  for  which  I 
thank  you,  we  read,  that  is  Mrs.  W.  and  myself  (Dora  is  in  the 
South),  with  interest.    But  to  the  main  purport  of  your  letter. 
You  pay  me  an  undeserved  compliment  in  requesting  my  opinion, 
how  you  could  best  promote  some  of  the  benefits  which  the 
Society,  at  whose  head  you  are  placed,  aims  at.  As  to  patronage, 
you  are  right  in  supposing  that  I  hold  it  in  little  esteem  for 
helping  genius  forward  in  the  fine  arts,  especially  those  whose 
medium  is  words.     Sculpture  and  painting  may  be  helped  by 
it ;  but  even  in  those  departments  there  is  much  to  be  dreaded. 
The  French  have  established  an  Academy  at  Rome  upon  an 
extensive  scale ;  and  so  far  from  doing  good,  I  was  told  by  eveiy 
one  that  it  had  done  much  harm.  The  plan  is  this :  they  select 
the  most  distinguished  students  from  the  school  or  academy  at 
Paris  and  send  them  to  Rome,  with  handsome  stipends,  by  which 
they  are  tempted  into  idleness,  and  of  course  into  vice.    So  that    -^M'J*^ 
it  looks  like  a  contrivance  for  preventing  the  French  nation  and 
the  world  at  large  profiting  by  the  genius  which  nature  may  ^^ 
have  bestowed,  and  which  left  to  itself  would  in  some  cases,  per- 
haps, have  prospered.  The  principal,  I  was  indeed  told  the  only, 
condition  imposed  upon  these  students  is,  that  each  of  them  8en< 
annually  some  work  of  his  hands  to  Paris.     When  at  Borne, 
saw  a  good  deal  of  English  artists.     They  seemed  to  be  livinj 
happily  and  doing  well,   tho',  as  you  are  aware,  the   pabli( 
patronage  any  of  them  receive  is  trifling. 

QenivLB  in  poetry,  or  any  department  of  what  is  called  ttt- 
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Lettres,  is  much  more  likely  to  he  crumped  thaii  fostered 
public  support :  better  wait  to  reward  those  who  have  done 
leir  work,  tho'  even  hero  natioual  rewards  are  not  necessary, 
ilesB  the  labourers  be,  if  not  in  poverty,  at  least  in  narrow 
circnmstances.  Let  the  laws  be  but  just  to  them  and  they  will 
be  mre  of  attaining  competence,  if  they  have  not  misjudged 
their  own  talents  or  misapplied  them. 

The  cases  of  Chittterton,  Burns,  and  others,  might,  it  should 
seem,  be  urged  against  the  conclusion  that  help  beforehand  ia 
not  required  ;  bat  I  do  think  that  in  the  temperament  of  the  two 
I  have  mentioned  there  was  BometUing  which,  however  favour- 
able had  been  their  circiimstances,  however  much  they  had  been 
encouraged  and  supported,  would  have  brought  on  their  ruin. 
Ab  to  what  Patronage  can  do  in  Science,  discoveries  in  Physics, 
mechanic  arts,  &c.,  yon  know  far  better  thau  I  can  protend  to  do. 
As  to  '  better  canons  of  criticism  and  general  improvement 
of  BchoIarB,'  I  really,  speaking  without  a6fcctation,  am  so  httle  of 
a  Critic  or  Scholar,  that  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  mo  to  xerite 
npon  the  subject  to  you.  If  we  were  together  and  you  should 
honour  me  by  asking  my  opinion  upon  particular  points,  that 
would  be  ft  very  different  thing,  and  I  might  have  something  to 
a«y  not  wholly  without  value.  Bnt  whore  could  I  begin  with  so 
tprabensive  an  argument,  and  how  could  I  put  into  the  com- 
of  A  letter  my  thoughts,  such  as  they  may  be,  with  anything 
order  ?  It  is  somewhat  mortifying  to  me  to  disappoint  yon. 
7do  must  upon  reflection  I  trust  perceive,  that  in  attempting  to 
comply  with  your  wish  I  should  only  lose  myself  in  awilderucas. 
I  hare  been  applied  to  to  give  lectures  upon  Poetry  in  a  public 
institution  in  London,  but  I  was  conscious  that  I  was  noither 
•Onpetent  to  the  office,  nor  the  public  prepared  to  receive  what 
~  Bhonld  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  say,  however  [inadequately  ?j . 
I  have  [had]  a  very  pleasant  and  not  profitless  tour  on  the 
Continent,  tho'  with  one  great  drawback,  the  being  obliged  on 
aceonnt  of  the  cholera  to  return  without  seeing  Naples  and  its 
neighbonrhood.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  state  of  my  eyes,  which 
became  inflamed  after  I  gut  back  to  England,  I  should  have  bees 
kUe  to  take  Liverpool  in  my  way  home,  at  the  time  yon  were 
The  att-ick  continued  for  a  long  time,  and  has  left  a 
s  in  the  organ  which  does  not  yet  allow  me  either  to  read 
;  hut  with  cara  I  hope  to  come  uboul. 


IE 
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My  sister  continaes  in  the  same  enfeebled  state  of  mind  and 
body.  Mrs.  W.  is  well ;  but  your  godson,  we  hear,  is  suffering 
from  derangement  of  the  stomach,  so  that  at  present  he  is  not  a 
thriving  child,  but  his  elder  brother  is  now  remarkably  so,  and 
he  about  the  same  age  was  subject  to  the  same  trials.  We  trust 
that  your  little  family  are  all  flourishing,  and  with  our  united 
affectionate  regards  believe  me,  faithfully, 

Dear  Sir  W.,  yours, 

Wm.  Wobdsworth. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  send  this  thro'  Lord  Northampton, 
because  he  tells  me  he  is  coming  northward.* 

105.  Prose-imting :   Coleiidz/e:  Royal  Dublin  Society :  Select 
Minds:   Copyright :  Private  Affairs. 

LETTER  TO  SIR  ^\TLLIAM  R.  HAMILTON. 

Rjdal  Monnt,  Jan.  4. 1838. 

My  dear  Sir  William, 

From  a  hope  of  something  starting  up  in  my  mind 
which  might  prevent  my  letter  being  an  utter  disappointment, 
I  have  not  answered  yours,  as  I  wished  to  do,  by  return  of  post. 
But  I  am  really  still  as  much  at  a  loss  how  to  make  my  letter 
worth  reading  as  if  I  had  replied  immediately.  Allow  me,  how- 
ever, to  thank  you  for  your  last,  which  has  completely  done  away 
with  the  vagueness  of  the  former ;  I  now  distinctly  understand 
you,  and  as  to  one  of  your  leading  points,  viz.  availing  myself 
of  publication  through  your  Society,  I  may  say  that  if  there  had 
been  among  my  papers  anything  of  the  kind  you  wish  for,  I 
should  have  gladly  forwarded  it  to  you.  But  it  is  not  so,  nor 
dare  I  undertake  to  promise  anything  of  the  kind  for  the  future. 
Though  prevailed  upon  by  Mr.  Coleridge  to  write  the  first  Pre- 
face to  my  Poems,  which  tempted,  or  rather  forced,  me  to  add  a 
supplement  to  it,  and  induced  by  my  friendship  for  him  to  write 
the  Essay  upon  Epitaphs  now  appended  to  ^  The  Excursion,'  but 
first  composed  for  '  The  Friend,'  I  have  never  felt  inclined  to 
write  criticism,  though  I  have  talked,  and  am  daily  talking,  a 
great  deal.  If  I  were  several  years  younger,  out  of  friendship 
to  you  mainly,  I  would  sit  down  to  the  task  of  giving  a  body  to 

o  Here  first  printed.    G. 
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my  notions  upon  the  essentials  of  Poetry ;  a  subject  which  could 
not  be  properly  treated,  without  adverting  to  the  other  branches 
of  fine  art.  But  at  present,  with  so  much  before  me  that  I  could 
wish  to  do  in  verse,  and  the  melancholy  fact  brought  daily  more 
and  more  home  to  my  conviction,  that  intellectual  labour,  by  its 
action  on  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  is  injurious  to  the 
bodily  powers,  and  especially  to  my  eyesight,  I  should  only  be 
deceiving  myself  and  misleading  you,  were  I  to  encourage  a 
hope  that,  much  as  I  could  wish  to  be  your  fellow-labourer,  how- 
ever humbly,  I  shall  ever  become  so. 

Having  disposed  of  this  rather  painful  part  of  the  subject  of 
your  letter,  let  me  say,  that  though  it  is  principally  matters  of 
science  in  which  publication  through  your  Society  would  be  ser- 
viceable, and  indeed  in  that  department  eminently  so,  I  concur 
with  you  in  thinking,  that  the  same  vehicle  would  be  useful  for 
bringing  under  the  notice  of  the  thinking  part  of  the  community 
critical  essays  of  too  abstract  a  character  to  be  fit  for  popularity. 
There  are  obviously,  even  in  criticism,  two  ways  of  affecting  the 
minds  of  men — the  one  by  treating  the  matter  so  as  to  carry  it 
immediately  to  the  sympathies  of  the  many ;  and  the  other,  by 
aiming  at  a  few  select  and  superior  minds,  that  might  each  be- 
come a  centre  for  illustrating  it  in  a  popular  way.  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge, whom  you  allude  to,  acted  upon  the  world  to  a  great  ex- 
tent thro'  the  latter  of  these  processes;  and  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  your  Society  might  serve  the  cause  of  just  thinking 
and  pure  taste  should  you,  as  president  of  it,  hold  up  to  view 
the  desirableness  of  first  conveying  to  a  few,  thro*  that  chan- 
nel, reflections  upon  literature  and  art,  which,  if  well  meditated, 
would  be  sure  of  winning  their  way  directly,  or  in  their  indirect 
results  to  a  gradually  widening  circle. 

May  I  not  encourage  a  hope  that  during  the  ensuing  sum- 
mer, or  at  the  worst  at  no  distant  period,  you  and  I  might  meet, 
when  a  few  hours'  conversation  would  effect  more  than  could  come 
out  of  a  dozen  letters  dictated,  and  hastily,  as  I  am  obliged  to 
dictate  this,  from  an  unexpected  interruption  when  Mrs.  W.  and 
I  were  sitting  down  with  the  pen  in  her  hand  ? 

You  are  right  in  your  recollection  that  I  named  to  yon  the 
subject  of  foreign  piracy,  as  injurious  to  English  authors ;  and 
I  may  add  now  that  if  it  could  be  put  a  stop  to,  I  believe  that 
it  would  rarely  happen  that  successful  writers,  on  works  of  ima- 

YOL.  m.  iJL 
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gination  and  feeling  at  least,  would  stand  in  need  of  pensions 
from  Government,  or  would  feel  themselves  justified  in  accept- 
ing them.     Upon  this  subject  I  have  spoken  a  great  deal  to 
M.P.'s  of  all  parties,  and  with  several  distinguished  Americans. 
I  have  also  been  in  correspondence  with  the  present  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  upon  it,  and  dwelt  upon  the  same  topic  in  a 
letter  which  I  had  occasion  to  write  to  Sir  Bobert  Peel.     Mr. 
Lytton  Bulwer,  as  perhaps  you  know,  drew  the  attention  of  Par- 
liament to  it  during  the  late  Session.     Lord  Palmerston  said 
in  answer  to  him,  that  the  attention  of  Government  had  already 
been  directed  to  the  measure,  and  that  it  would  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  or  something  to  that  purpose.   I  may  claim  some  credit 
for  my  exertions  in  this  business,  and  full  as  much,  or  more, 
for  the  pains  which  I  have  taken  for  many  years,  to  interest 
men  in  the  H  [ouse]  of  G  [ommons]  in  the  extension  of  the  term 
of  copyright — a  measure  which  I  trust  is  about  to  be  brought 
to  a  successful  close  by  the  exertions  of  my  admirable  friend 
Serjeant  Talfourd.    To  him  I  have  written  upon  the  argument 
more  than  once.     When  this  is  effected,  I  trust  the  other  part 
of  the  subject  will  be  taken  up  with  spirit,  and  if  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  in  whose  department  the  matter  lies,  should  be  re- 
miss, I  trust  he  will  be  stimulated  thro'  Parliament,  to  whi 
desirable  end  the  services  of  distinguished  societies  like  yours 
and  the  notice  of  the  question,  by  men  of  letters,  in  reviews  a 
otherwise,  would  greatly  contribute.  Good  authors,  if  justice  we 
done  to  them  by  their  own  and  foreign  countries,  now  that  read- 
ing is  spread  and  spreading  so  widely,  would  very  few  of  the 
be  in  need,  except  thro'  their  own  fault. 

When  I  was  in  town  last  August,  the  American  miniflte 
Mr.  Stephenson,  spoke  to  me  with  much  indignation  of  the  la 
and  practice  by  which  copyright  was  secured  in  England  fi 
American  authors,  while  there  was  no  reciprocity  for  Engli 
writers  in  America. 

But  I  must  conclude,  or  I  shall  miss  the  post.     The  fathi 
of  your  godson  is  here,  and  begs  to  be  remembered  to  you. 

Did  I  ever  mention  to  you  that  owing  to  the  sea  having  swi 
lowed  up  his  father-in-law's  coal-pits,    •    .    .    income  is  mo^  <ih 
reduced ;    and  he  therefore  feels  it  necessary  to  endeavour     io 
procure  a  couple  of  pupils,  who  could  afford  to  pay  rather  haKiJ- 
somelj  for  the  advantages  they  would  have  under  his  roof?    ^J 
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Ms  time  be  would  bare  succeeded,  but  parents  irt  tbe  Soutb  bnve 
1  anntiCuuDtuble  objection  to  Beuding  tbeir  sodr  bo  far  North. 
B  the  same  might  not  be  felt  in  Ireland,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
keutioiiiDg  his  wish  to  you,  being  persuaded  that  if  you  can  you 
rill  assist  him  in  his  views.  If  your  oddrese  to  your  Society 
uliould  be  published,  coold  you  send  it  me,  and  acquaint  me  with 
what  you  have  done  ? 

Affectionately  yours, 

Wm.  Wordsworth." 

►  106.  Of  his  own  Poems  and  poslhianous  Fame. 

LETTER  TO  HENRY  REED,  ESQ.,  PHILADELPHIA. 
BfOol  Moont.  Dec.  33. 1839. 

Mt  deak  Sm, 

The  year  is  upon  the  poiiit  of  expiring;  sad  a  letter 
of  jonra,  dated  May  7tb,  though  not  received  till  luto  in  June 
(for  I  was  moving  about  all  lust  spring  and  part  of  the  summer), 
remains  unacknowledged.  I  have  also  to  thank  you  for  the 
acceptable  present  of  the  two  volumes  which  reached  me  some 
time  afterwards. 

Tour  letters  are  naturally  tarned  upon  the  impression  which 
Jny  poems  have  made,  and  the  estimation  they  are  held,  or  likely 
to  be  held  in,  through  iho  vast  country  to  which  you  belong,  I 
Iwisb  I  could  feel  as  lively  as  jou  do  upon  this  subject,  or  even 
tjpon  the  general  destiny  of  those  works.  Pray  do  not  be  long 
aorpriscd  st  this  declaration.  There  is  a  difference  of  more  than 
I'be  jmigth  of  your  life,  1  believe,  between  our  ages.  I  am  stand- 
ioig  on  thi>  brink  of  that  vast  ocean  I  must  call  so  soon  ;  I  must 
■Speedily  lose  sight  of  the  shore ;  and  I  could  not  once  have  con- 
ceived how  little  I  now  am  troubled  by  tbo  thought  of  how  long 
Or  short  a  time  they  who  remain  ou  that  shore  may  have  sight 
of  me.  The  other  day  I  chanced  to  be  looking  over  a  MS.  poem, 
l>eIoDging  to  the  year  1803,  though  not  actually  composed  till 
Knsny  j-ears  afterwards.  It  was  suggested  by  visiting  the  neigh- 
Ikoorfaood  of  Dumfries,  in  which  Burns  had  resided,  and  where 
«k«(Ue(l;  it  concluded  thus: 

L'  Sweet  Mprny  to  Uie  gates  of  beaveu 
Thin  luiiiHtrrl  ted,  hia  axaa  for^ivun; 
•  Here  flrat  printed.  Q. 
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The  meful  conflict,  the  heart  riven 

With  vain  endeavour. 
And  memory  of  earth's  hitter  leaven 

Effaced  for  ever.' 

Here  the  verses  closed ;  but  I  instantly  added,  the  other  day, 

'  But  why  to  him  confine  the  prayer. 
When  kindred  thoughts  and  yearnings  bear 
On  the  frail  heart  the  purest  share 

With  aU  that  Hve  ? 
The  best  of  what  we  do  and  are, 

Just  God,  forgive !' 

The  more  I  reflect  upon  this  last  exclamation,  the  more  I 
feel  (and  perhaps  it  may  in  some  degree  be  the  same  with  you) 
justified  in  attaching  comparatively  small  importance  to  any 
literary  monument  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  leave  behind.  It 
is  v(rell,  however,  I  am  convinced,  that  men  think  otherwise  in 
the  earlier  part  of  their  lives ;  and  why  it  is  so,  is  a  point  I  need 
not  touch  upon  in  writing  to  you. 

Before  I  dismiss  this  subject  let  me  thank  you  for  the  extrac 
from  your  intelligent  friend's  letter ;  and  allow  me  to  tell  yo 
that  I  could  not  but  smile  at  your  Boston  critic  placing  my  nam 
by  the  side  of  Cowley.  I  suppose  he  cannot  mean  anythin 
more  than  that  the  same  measure  of  reputation  or  fame  (if  tha^  ..^t 
be  not  too  presumptuous  a  word)  is  due  to  us  both. 

German  transcendentalism,  which  you  say  this  critic  is  i 
fected  by,  would  be  a  woeful  visitation  for  the  world. 

The  way  in  which  you  speak  of  me  in  connection  with  yo 

possible  visit  to  England  was  most  gratifying ;  and  I  here 

peat  that  I  should  be  truly  glad  to  see  you  in  the  delightful  spc^^-ot 

where  I  have  loDg  dwelt ;  and  I  have  the  more  pleasure  in  sa^^-y- 

ing  this  to  you,  because,  in  spite  of  my  old  infirmity,  my  strengl^Bth 

exceeds  that  of  most  men  of  my  years,  and  my  general  heal^^ — A 

continues  to  be,  as  it  always  has  been,  remarkably  good.  A 

page  of  blank  paper  stares  me  in  the  face ;  and  I  am  not  sn^  re 

that  it  is  worth  while  to  fill  it  with  a  sonnet  which  broke  {ro^wn 

me  not  long  ago  in  reading  an  account  of  misdoings  in 

parts  of  your  Bepublic.     Mrs.  Wordsworth  will,  however, 

scribe  it. 

'  Men  of  the  Western  World !  in  Fate's  dark  book, 
Whence  these  opprobrious  leaves,  of  dire  portent  ?' 

To  turn  to  another  subject.    You  will  be  sorry  to  learn  tb4< 
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Weral  of  my  most  vfilued  friende  aie  likely  to  enffer  from  the 
monetary  derangements  in  America.  My  family,  however,  is 
ao  way  directly  entangled,  unless  the  MisBisBippi  bouda  prove 
tQTiilid.  There  ia  an  opinion  pretty  cmrent  among  discerning 
persons  in  England,  tbut  Kopnblics  are  not  to  be  trnsted  in 
money  concerns, — I  suppose  because  the  sense  of  honour  is 
more  obtuse,  the  responsibility  being  dividud  among  so  many. 
For  my  owd  part,  I  have  as  little  or  less  faith  in  absolute  des- 
potisms, except  that  they  are  more  easily  convinced  that  it  is 
politic  to  keep  up  theii-  credit  by  holding  to  their  engagementR. 
\Vhflt  power  is  maintained  by  this  prautico  was  shown  by  Groat 
Britain  in  her  struggle  with  Bnonaparte.  This  lesson  has  not 
been  lost  on  the  leading  monarchical  states  of  Europe,    But  too 

[ch  of  this. 
Believe  me  to  remain. 
Faithfully  yours, 
Wu.  WoBDaWOBTH.* 
PTTE] 
Mti 
Itwa 


107.  In  the  SkekloniaH  Theatre. 
TER  TO  JOHN  PEACE.  KSQ  ,  CITY  UBRARY.  BRISTOL. 
Rfdo]  Monnt,  Adr.  SO.  1839. 
'  Mt  DBAR  Sin, 


It  was  uot  ti  little  provoking  that  I  liad  not  the  pleasure  of 
shaking  you  by  the  baud  at  Oxford  when  you  did  me  the  honour 
«if  coming  so  far  to  'join  in  the  shout.'  I  was  told  by  a  Fellow 
of  L'niversity  College  that  he  bad  never  vritnossed  sneb  an  oat- 
1'urst  of  enthusiasm  in  that  place,  except  upon  the  occasions  of 
th*  visits  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington — one  unospectod.  My 
Nephew,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  was  present,  as 
ivetl  as  my  sou,  William,  who.  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  much  better 
in  health  than  when  you  saw  him  in  Oxford.  He  is  here,  and 
4l8«ircB  to  be  kindly  remembered  to  yon.t 

,;l,5M.  I   Eilrru-t;  .Urtik-.V*.  ii.  SS7-e. 
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108.  New  Edition  of  his  Poems. 

LETTER  TO  EDWARD  MOXON.  ESQ. 

Bydid  Mount,  Deo.  11. 1888. 

Dear  Mb.  Moxon, 

•  m  J  •  a  •  •  • 

I  am  in  hopes  that  my  nephew,  Mr.  John  Wordsworth,  of 
Cambridge,  will  correct  the  proofs  for  me:  he  promised  to  do 
so,  when  he  was  here  a  few  weeks  ago  ;  but  I  grieve  to  say  he 
has  been  very  unwell  since,  and  may  not  be  equal  to  the  task; 
but  I  shall  write  to  him  on  the  subject.  He  is  the  most  accural 
man  I  know ;  and  if  a  revise  of  each  sheet  could  be  sent  to 
the  edition  would  be  immaculate. 

•  m  9  •  •  »  • 

W.  Wordsworth.* 

109.  Death  of  his  Nephew^  John  Wordsworth. 

LETTER  TO  LADY  FREDERICK  BENTINCK. 

Bydal  Mount,  Ambleside  (not  Eendid),  Jan.  8  [1840]. 

Mt  dear  Lady  Frederick^ 

Yesterday  brought  us  melancholy  news  in  a  lett^^^:*ter 
from  my  brother,  Dr.  Wordsworth,  which  announced  the  deat:*"-^th 
of  his  eldest  son.  He  died  last  Tuesday,  in  Trinity  College,  *  *  of 
which  he  was  a  fellow,  having  been  tenderly  nursed  by  his  &th»  .^lAer 
during  rather  a  long  illness.  He  was  a  most  amiable  man,  ksc^^^^^ 
I  have  reason  to  belioTe  was  one  of  the  best  scholars  in  Europc^fP^* 
We  were  all  strongly  attached  to  him,  and,  as  his  poor  faih-^JIi^' 
writes,  the  loss  is  to  him,  and  to  his  sorrowing  sons,  irreparabr^'-^Wc 
on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

•  a  .  a  a  .  . 

w.  w.t 

110.  Of  the  Same. 

LETTER  TO  THE  REV.  THE  ItlASTER  OF  TRINITY  COLLEC^I^^^*^ 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Friday,  Jan.  8  [1840]. 

Mt  very  dear  Brother, 

It  is  in  times  of  trouble  and  affliction  that  one  fo^    ^^* 
most  deeply  the  strength  of  the  ties  of  family  and  nature.    lii^<9 

*  Memoin,  ii.  358.  f  Ibid,  it  860. 
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most  affectionately  condole  with  you,  and  thosfi  who  are 
roan  J  yon,  at  this  melancholy  time.    The  departed  was  beloved 

in  this  hoase  aa  be  deserved  to  be  ;  but  our  sorrow,  great  as  it 

IB  for  oar  own  sakes,  isi  still  heavier  for  yours  and  his  brothers'. 
^^6  is  a  power  gone  out  of  our  family,  and  they  will  be  porpe- 
^Kally  reminded  of  it.  But  the  best  of  all  consolations  will  be 
^Btb  you,  with  them,  with  us,  and  all  his  numerous  relatives 
^kA  friends,  especially  with  Mrs.  Hoare,  that  his  life  had  been 

as  blamt:Ies3  ns  man's  could  well  be,  and  through  the  goodness 

of  God,  he  is  gone  to  his  reward. 

I  remain  your  loving  brother, 

Wm,  Wordsworth.* 


111.   On  (lie  Death  of  a  yoitwj  Person.^ 

RjcUl  Momit,  AmUetiide,  May  21.  18i0. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Pray  impute  to  anything  but  a  want  of  due  sympathy 
Kth  you  in  your  affliction  my  not  having  earlier  given  an  answer 
p  jour  letter.  In  truth,  I  was  bo  much  moved  by  ic,  that  I  bad 
>,  at  first,  sufficient  resolution  to  bring  my  thoagbta  so  very 
)  to  your  trouble,  as  must  have  been  done  had  I  takun  up 
I  pen  immediately.  I  hove  been  myeelf  distrossed  in  the 
mo  way,  thongh  my  two  children  were  taken  from  me  at  an 
lier  age,  one  in  her  fifth,  the  other  in  his  aevcuth  year,  and 
his  half  a  year  of  each  other.  I  can,  therefore,  enter  into 
r  sorrows  more  feelingly  than  for  othoi's  is  possible,  who  have 
L  Buffered  like  losses. 
Your  departed  daughter  struck  me  as  having  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  impressive  conutenances  I  ever  looked  npon,  and 
I  spoke  of  her  as  such  to  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  Miss  Fenwick,  aud 
The  indications  wLiuh  I  saw  in  her  of  a  somewhat 
tning  state  of  health,  !  could  not  but  mention  to  you,  wheu 
B  accompanied  me  a  little  way  from  your  own  door.  Yon  spoke 
;  encouraging ;  but  tbey  continued  to  haunt  me ;  so 
lur  kind  letter  was  something  less  of  a  shock  than  it  would 
e  have  been,  though  not  less  of  a  sorrow. 
"  Mmcin,  n.  »eo-l. 

y  £U«B  Pmtj  (liftiiRLter  of  Dr.  Paro).  who  died  April  29.  ISiO.    Woris- 
h  MHT  fa«r  ApriJ  23,  lei)!!.  Uc  VM  •gain  at  SommeT  UiU,B*ttt,'va  S.'p&V^V^. 
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How  pathetic  is  your  accoimt  of  the  piefy  with  which  the 
dear  creature  supported  herself  under  those  severe  trials 
and  body  with  which  it  pleased  God  to  prepare  her  for  a 
world!  The  consolation  which  children  and  Teiy  young  per- 
sons, who  have  been  religiously  brought  up,  draw  from  the  'Hotj 
Scriptures,  ought  to  be  habitually  on  the  minds  of  eiduUg  of  all 
ages,  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  souls,  and  requires  to  be 
treated  in  a  loftier  and  more  comprehensive  train  of  ihou^t 
and  feeling  than  by  writers  has  been  usually  bestowed  upon  it 
It  does  not,  therefore,  surprise  me  that  you  hinted  at  my  own 
pen  being  employed  upon  the  subject,  as  brought  before  the  mind 
in  your  lamented  daughter's  own  most  touching  case.  I  wish 
I  were  equal  to  anything  so  holy,  but  I  feel  that  I  am  not.  It 
is  remarkable,  however,  that  within  the  last  few  days  the  subject 
has  been  presented  to  my  mind  by  two  several  persons,  both 
unknown  to  me ;  which  is  something  of  a  proof  how  widely  its 
importance  is  felt,  and  also  that  there  is  a  feeling  that  I  am  not 
wholly  unworthy  of  treating  it. 

Your  letter,  my  dear  Sir,  I  value  exceedingly,  and  shall  take 
the  liberty,  as  I  have  done  more  than  once,  with  fit  reverence, 
of  reading  it  in  quarters  where  it  is  likely  to  do  good,  or  rather, 
where  I  know  it  must  do  good. 

Wishing  and  pra3dng  that  the  Almighty  may  bestow  upon 
yourself,  the  partner  in  your  bereavement,  and  all  the  fellow- 
sufierers  in  your  household,  that  consolation  and  support  which 
can  proceed  only  from  His  grace, 

I  remain,  my  dear  Dr.  Parry, 
Most  faithfully,  your  much  obliged, 

W.  Wordsworth.* 

112.  Religion  and  Versified  Religion. 

lettp:r  to  the  rev.  h.  r afterwards  DEANj  alford. 

(Postmark)  Ambleside,  Feb.  21.  1S48. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Pray  excuse  my  having  been  some  little  time  in  your 
debt.  I  could  plead  many  things  in  extenuation,  the  chief,  that 
old  one  of  the  state  of  my  eyes,  which  never  leaves  me  at  liberty 
either  to  read  or  write  a  tenth  part  as  much  as  I  could  wish, 
and  as  otherwise  I  ought  to  do. 

♦  Memoirs,  ii.  362-3. 
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It  CBnrtot  Tint  be  highly  gratifying  to  me  to  leani  that  my 
ritingB  are  prized  so  highly  by  a  poet  and  critic  of  yonr  powers. 
%e  «8Bay  upon  thorn  which  you  have  so  kindly  t^ent  me  seems 
'I  qnalifled  to  promote  your  views  in  writing  it.  I  waa  parti- 
larly  pleased  with  your  distiDction  between  rehgiou  in  poetry, 
i  versified  religion.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  been  averae  to 
Mineot  mention  of  the  mysteries  of  Christian  faith ;  not  from 
t  want  of  a  due  sense  of  their  momentous  nature,  but  the  con- 
trary. I  felt  it  far  too  deeply  to  venture  on  handling  the  subject 
at:  familiarly  as  many  scruple  not  to  do.  I  am  far  from  blaming 
lliem,but  let  tbera  not  blame  me,  nor  turn  from  my  companion- 
ship on  that  account.  Besides  general  reasons  for  diffidence  in 
treating  subjects  of  Holy  Writ.  I  have  some  especial  ones.  I 
might  err  in  points  of  faith,  and  I  ahoald  not  deem  my  mistakes 
less  to  be  deprecated  bocause  they  were  expressed  in  metre. 
Even  Milton,  in  my  humble  judgment,  has  erred,  and  griev- 
^—OQsly ;  and  what  poet  could  hope  to  atone  for  his  apprehensions* 
Bjfai  the  way  in  which  that  mighty  mind  has  done  ? 
^K  I  am  not  at  all  desirous  that  any  one  should  write  au  olabo- 
^■wto  critique  on  my  poetry. +  There  is  no  call  for  it.  If  they  bo 
from  above,  they  will  do  their  own  work  in  course  of  time ;  if 
not,  they  will  perish  as  they  ought.  But  scarcely  a  week  passes 
in  which  I  do  not  receive  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  good 
they  have  done  to  the  minds  of  the  several  writers.  They  speak 
of  the  relief  they  have  received  from  them  under  affliction  and  in 
grief,  and  of  the  calmness  and  elevation  of  spirit  which  the  poems 
either  give  or  assist  them  in  attaining.  As  these  benefits  are 
not  without  a  traceable  bearing  upon  the  good  of  the  immortal 
8oal,  the  sooner,  perhaps,  they  are  pointed  out  aud  illustrated  in 
a  work  like  yours,  the  better. 

Pray  excuse  ray  talking  so  much  about  myself :  yonr  letter 
and  critique  called  me  to  the  subject.  But  I  assure  yon  it  would 
Imvo  been  more  grateful  to  me  to  acknowledge  the  debt  we  owe 
yon  in  this  bouse,  whore  we  have  read  your  poems  with  no  com- 
I  plcaenre.  Your  '  Abbot  of  Muchelunge'  also  makes  me 
8  to  hear  more  of  him. 

X  I  must  conclude,  ..... 

a  truly  sorry  to  have  missed  you  when  you  and  Mrs.  Alford 
*  Sic:  qn.  ■  MisapprcheUBions.'  U.  A.  t  8w:L  '  Poenw.'  II.  A. 
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called  at  Bydal.  Mrs.  W.  nnites  with  me  in  kmd  r^iards  to  yon 
both ;  and  believe  me, 

My  dear  Sir, 

Faithfally  yonrs, 

Wm.  Wom>8worth.* 

113.  Memorandum  of  a  Conversation  on  Sacred  Poetry  {bjf  Ber. 

R.  P.  Graves). 

I  must  try  to  give  you  a  summary  of  a  long  conyersation  I 
had  with  Wordsworth  on  the  subject  of  sacred  poetry,  and  which 
I  wish  I  were  able  to  report  in  full.  In  the  course  of  it  he  ex- 
pressed to  me  the  feelings  of  reverence  which  prevented  him 
from  venturing  to  lay  his  hand  on  what  he  always  thought  a  sub- 
ject too  high  for  him ;  and  he  accompanied  this  with  the  earnest 
protest  that  his  works,  as  well  as  those  of  any  other  poet,  should 
not  be  considered  as  developing  all  the  influences  which  his  own 
heart  recognised,  but  rather  those  which  he  considered  himself 
able  as  an  artist  to  display  to  advantage,  and  which  he  thought 
most  applicable  to  the  wants,  and  admitted  by  the  usages,  of  the 
world  at  large.  This  was  followed  by  a  most  interesting  discus- 
sion upon  Milton,  Cowper,  the  general  progress  of  religion  as 
an  element  of  poetry,  and  the  gradual  steps  by  which  it  must 
advance  to  a  power  comprehensive  and  universally  admitted; 
steps  which  are  defined  in  their  order  by  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind,  and  which  must  proceed  with  vastly  more  slow- 
ness in  the  case  of  the  progress  made  by  collective  minds,  than 
it  does  in  an  individual  soul.t 

114.   J^sit  of  Queen  Adelaide  to  Rydal  Mount, 

LETTER  TO  LADY  FREDERICK  BENTINCK. 

July  1840. 

I  hope,  dear  Lady  Frederick,  that  nothing  will  prevent  my 
appearance  at  Lowther  towards  the  end  of  next  week.  But  I 
have  for  these  last  few  years  been  visited  always  with  a  serious 
inflammation  in  my  eyes  about  this  season  of  the  year,  which 
causes  me  to  have  fears  about  the  fulfilment  of  any  engagement, 
however  agreeable.  Pray  thank  Lord  Lonsdale,  on  my  part,  for 
his  thinking  of  me  upon  this  occasion. 

•  Memoirs,  ii.  864-6.  t  ^»^-  "•  3^- 
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On  Monday  morning,  a  little  before  nine,  a  beantifnl  ami 
right  day,  the  Queen  Dowager  and  her  sister  appeared  at  Rydal. 
I  met  them  at  the  loner  waterfa]!.  with  which  her  MajeHtj  seemed 
lUDch  pleased.  Upon  hearing  that  it  was  not  mon-  than  half  a 
inilo  to  the  higher  fall,  she  said,  briskly,  she  would  go;  though 
*rd  Denbigh  and  Lord  Howe  felt  that  they  were  pressed  for 
mc,  having  to  go  upon  Keswick  Lake,  and  thence  to  Pater- 
I  walked  by  the  Queen's  side  np  to  the  higher  waterfull, 
ind  she  seemed  to  be  struck  much  with  the  beauty  of  the  scenery. 
ler  step  was  esceedingly  light;  but  I  learned  that  her  health 
■  not  good,  or  rather  that  she  still  suffers  from  the  state  of  her 
coDstitntion,  which  caased  her  to  go  abroad. 

Upon  quittiug  the  park  of  Rydal,  nearly  opposite  our  owu 
gate,  the  Queen  was  saluted  with  a  pretty  rural  spectacle  ;  nearly 
fifty  children,  drawn  up  in  avenue,  with  bright  garlands  in  their 
bands,  three  large  flags  flying,  and  a  band  of  niusic.  They  had 
«ouie  from  Ambleside,  and  the  garlands  were  such  as  are  annu- 
ally prepared  at  this  season  for  a  ceremony  called  '  the  Eush- 
bearing;'  and  the  parish-clerk  of  Ambleside  hit  upon  this  way 
4>f  showing  at  Rydal  the  same  respect  to  the  Queeu  which  had 
1  previously  shown  at  Ambleside.  I  led  the  Queen  to  the 
incipal  points  of  view  iu  our  little  domain,  particularly  to  that, 
Ifarough  the  summer  house,  which  shows  the  lake  of  Rydal  to 
ffch  advantage.  The  Queen  talked  more  than  once  about  having 
t  cottage  among  the  lakes,  which  of  course  was  nothing  more 
than  a  natural  way  of  giving  vent  to  the  pleasure  which  she  had 
1  the  country.  You  will  think,  I  fear,  that  I  have  dwolt  already 
0  long  upon  the  subject ;  and  I  shall  therefore  only  add,  that 
J  went  off  satisfactorily,  and  that  every  one  was  delighted  with 
her  Majesty's  demeanour.  Lord  and  Lady  Sheffield  were  tho 
only  persous  of  her  suite  whom  I  had  seen  before.  Lord  Howe 
was  pleased  with  the  sight  of  the  pictures  from  his  friend  Sir 
George  Beaumont's  pencil,  and  showed  theoi  to  the  Queen,  who, 
having  Bat  some  little  time  iu  the  house,  took  her  leave,  cordially 
shaking  Mrs.  Wordsworth  by  the  hand,  us  a  friend  of  her  owu 
I  might  have  done.  She  had  also  inquired  for  Dora,  who  was 
reduced  to  her.  I  hope  she  will  come  again  into  the  country, 
]  viait  Lowther. 

y  excuse  the  above  long  story,  which  I  sliould  not  have 
itDrod  upon,  but  that  you  expressed  a  wish  upon  the  subject. 
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What  enchanting  weather !  I  hope,  and  do  not  donbt,  that 
yon  all  enjoy  it,  my  dear  Lady  Frederick,  as  we  are  doing. 

I  onght  not  to  forget,  that  two  days  ago  I  went  over  to  see 
Mr.  Southey,  or  rather  Mrs.  Southey,  for  he  is  past  taking  plea- 
sure in  the  presence  of  any  of  his  friends.  He  did  not  recognise 
me  till  he  was  told.  Then  his  eyes  flashed  for  a  moment  with 
their  former  brightness,  but  he  sank  into  the  state  in  which  I 
had  found  him,  patting  with  both  hands  his  books  affectionately, 
like  a  child.  Having  attempted  in  vain  to  interest  him  by  a  few 
observations,  I  took  my  leave,  after  five  minutes  or  so.  It  was, 
for  me,  a  mournful  visit,  and  for  his  poor  wife  also.  His  health 
is  good,  and  he  may  live  many  years  ;  though  the  body  is  much 
enfeebled. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

Wlff.  WORDSWOBTH. 

We  hope  your  lameness  will  soon  leave  you,  that  you 
ramble  about  as  usual.* 


115.  Ecclesiastical  Duties  and  Revenues  Act,  dc, 

LETTER  TO  THE  REV.  T.  BOYLES  MURRAY. 

Bydal  Mount,  Ambleside,  Sept  24. 1840. 

Dear  Sib, 

Upon  returning  home  after  an  absence  of  ten  day 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  finding  your  obliging  letter,  and  the 
her  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Gazette  containing  the  '  Ecclesiasticais^> 
Duties  and  Revenues  Act :'  for  both  marks  of  attention  I  he%^^^ 
you  to  accept  my  sincere  thanks.  As  soon  as  I  can  find  leisure^^'"^ 
I  will  carefully  peruse  the  Act ;  at  present  I  can  only  say  tha*.^-^ 
I  look  upon  changes  so  extensive  and  searching  with  a  degree  oo 
alarm  proportionate  to  my  love  and  affection  for  the  Establishxf  ^ 
ment  with  which  they  are  connected. 

As  you  have  put  me  in  possession  of  the  Gazette,  I  cam"^ 
scarcely  feel  justified  in  looking  to  the  fulfilment  of  your  promis^^^ 
to  send  me  the  Act,  separately  printed.     Indeed,  I  feel  that  i  £ 
would  be  giving  yourself  more  trouble  than  there  is  occasion^ '^ 
for. 

♦  Memoirs,  ii.  3fi7-9. 
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It  pleitses  me  mnch  to  learn  that  Mrs.  Mnrray  and  jou  eu- 
red  jonr  ramble  among  the  lakes. 
Believe  me  to  be,  dear  Sir,  faithfully, 

Yoar  obliged  Bervflnt, 

Wm.  WoBDSWOItTH.' 


116.  Snmuel  EogeJS  and  Worihworth  together, 
LETTER  TO  LADY  FREDERICK  BENTINCK. 

liyil&l  Mount,  Sept.  26.  1340. 
Deab  Lady  Frederick, 

Mr.  Rogers  and  I  had  a  pleasant  jonrney  to  Rydsl 
i  day  we  left  all  oar  kind  friends  at  Lowther.  We  alighted 
t  ltyaIpL'8  Tower,  and  saw  the  waterfall  in  great  power  after 
the  night's  rain,  the  sun  shining  full  into  the  chasm,  and  making 
a  splendid  rainbow  of  the  spray.  AfterwardK,  walking  through 
Mr.  Askew's  grounds,  we  saw  the  lake  to  the  greatest  possible 
adTRQtage.  Mr.  R.  left  ou  Thursday,  the  morning  most  bean- 
tiful,  though  it  ruined  afterwards.  I  know  not  how  he  conid 
tear  himself  away  from  this  lovely  country  at  this  charming 
■eason.  I  say  charming,  notwithstanding  this  is  &  duil  day ; 
bat  yesterday  was  most  glorious.  I  hope  our  excellent  friend 
I     does  not  mean  to  remain  in  London. 

^H  We  have  had  no  visits  from  strangers  since  my  return,  so 
^^Bftt  the  press  of  the  season  seems  to  bo  over.  The  leaves  are 
^Bot  changed  here  so  much  as  at  Lowther,  and  of  course  not  yet 
^^b  beantiful,  nor  are  they  ever  quite  so  as  with  you,  yonr  trees 
l^^^g  so  much  finer,  and  your  woods  so  very  much  more  cstcn- 
It  tiro.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  coppice,  which  makes  but  a  poor 
show  in  aatumn  compared  with  timber  trees. 

Your  son  George  knows  what  he  has  to  espect  in  the  few 
sliMts  which  X  enclose  for  bim.^ 

With  mttny  thanks  for  the  endless  kind  attentions  which  I 
received  from  you,  and  others  under  your  father's  hospitable 
roof,  and  with  my  grateful  respects  to  liim,  and  a  thousand  good 
wishes  for  all,  I  remain,  my  wife  and  daughter  joining  in  these 
foelings,  My  dear  Lady  Frederick,  affectionately  yours, 

WU.  WoilDBWOBTH.t 
I  Memoir;  U.  369-70.  f  ZlriJ.  ii-  3701. 
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117.  An  alarming  Accident,  Nov.  11,  1840. 
LETTER  TO  LADY  FREDERICK  BENTINCK 

Rydal  Mount,  Monday  Eyeniiig. 

The  accident  after  which  you  inquire,  dear  Lady  Frederick^ 
with  so  much  feeling,  might  have  heen  fatal,  but  through  God*» 
mercy  we  escaped  without  bodily  injury,  as  far  as  I  know,  worth 
naming.  These  were  the  particulars :  About  three  miles  beyond 
Keswick,  on  the  Ambleside  road,  is  a  small  bridge,  from  the  top 
of  which  we  got  sight  of  the  mail  coach  coming  towards  us,  at 
about  forty  yards'  distance,  just  before  the  road  begins  to  descend 

a  narrow,  steep,  and  winding  slope.  Nothing  was  left  for  J , 

who  drove  the  gig  in  which  we  were,  but  to  cross  the  bridge,  and, 
as  the  road  narrowed  up  the  slope  that  was  in  our  front,  to  draw 
up  as  close  to  the  wall  on  our  left  (our  side  of  the  road)  as  pos- 
sible. This  he  did,  both  of  us  hoping  that  the  coachman  would 
slacken  his  pace  down  the  hill,  and  pass  us  as  far  from  our  wheel 
as  the  road  would  allow.  But  he  did  neither.  On  the  contrary, 
he  drove  furiously  down  the  hill ;  and  though,  as  we  afterwards 
ascertained,  by  the  track  of  his  wheels,  he  had  a  yard  width  of 
road  to  spare,  he  made  no  use  of  it.  In  consequence  of  this 
recklessness  and  his  want  of  skill,  the  wheel  of  his  coach  struck 
our  wheel  most  violently,  drove  back  our  horse  and  gig  some 
yards,  and  then  sent  us  all  together  through  a  small  gap  in  the 
wall,  with  the  stones  of  the  wall  tumbling  about  us,  into  a  plan- 
tation that  lay  a  yard  perpendicular  below  the  level  of  the  road 
from  which  the  horse  and  gig,  with  us  in  it,  had  been  driven. 
The  shafts  were  broken  off  close  to  the  carriage,  and  we  were 
partly  thrown  and  partly  leaped  out.  After  breaking  the  traces, 
the  horse  leaped  back  into  the  road  and  galloped  off,  the  shafts 
and  traces  sticking  to  him ;  nor  did  the  poor  creature  stop  till 
he  reached  the  turnpike  at  Grasmere,  seven  miles  from  the  spot 
where  the  mischief  was  done.  We  sent  by  the  coach  for  a  chaise 
to  take  us  to  Rydal,  and  hired  a  cart  to  take  the  broken  gig  to 
be  mended  at  Keswick. 

The  mercy  was,  that  the  violent  shock  from  the  coach  did  not 
tear  off  our  wheel ;  for  if  this  had  been  done,  J ,  and  pro- 
bably I  also,  must  have  fallen  under  the  hind  wheels  of  the 
coach,  and  in  all  likelihood  been  lulled.  We  have  since  learned 


that  the  coachman  had  ouly  just  come  upon  the  road,  which  is 
in  ■  greut  many  places  very  dangerous,  and  that  he  was  wholly 
aopractised  id  driving  rour-tn-band.  Pray  excuse  this  long  and 
miuQte  aecount.  I  should  have  written  to  you  nest  day,  but  I 
waited,  hoping  to  be  able  to  add  that  my  iudispoGitioo  was 
(Ouc,  as  I  now  trnsl  it  is. 


With  respectful  remembrances  to  Lord  Lonsdale,  and  kind- 
t  regards  to  yourself  and  Miss  Thompson,  I  remain, 
Dear  Lady_  Frederick, 

Affectionately  yours, 

Wm.  WoRDswoniH.* 


118.   O/Ahloii  and  Haydon,  ^c. 
LETTEU  TO  HENRY  REED,  ESQ..  PHILADELPHIA. 

B}-d>l  Mount,  J>n.  13.  lUl. 

Mv  DKA.R  Mr.  Rego, 

It  is  gratifj'ing  to  learn  that  through  your  means  Mr.  Alston 
s  been  remluded  of  me.  We  became  acquainted  many  years 
ago  through  our  common  friend  Mr.  Coleridge,  who  had  seen 
much  of  Mr.  Alston  when  they  were  both  living  at  Borne. 


^» 


Ton  mention  the  Sonnet  I  wrote  upon  Haydon's  picture  of 
Duke  of  Wellin^n.  I  have  known  Haydoo,  and  Wilkie 
also,  from  their  contemporaneous  introduction  to  the  world  as 
■irtlsts ;  their  powers  were  perceived  and  acknowledged  by  my 
lamented  friend  Sir  George  Beaumont,  and  patronised  by  him 
•coord ingly ;  and  it  was  at  bis  house  where  I  hrst  became  ac- 

linted  with  them  both.     Haydon  is  bent  upon  coming  to  Bydal 

X  snmmer,  with  a  view  to  paint  a  likeness  of  me,  not  as  a 
mere  matter-of-fact  portrait,  but  one  of  a  poetical  character,  in 
which  he  will  endeavour  to  place  his  friend  in  some  favourite 
scene  of  these  mountains.  I  am  rather  afraid,  I  own,  of  any 
tttt«mpt  of  this  kind,  notwithstanding  my  high  opinion  of  his 
mbtljty ;  bat  if  he  keeps  in  his  present  mind,  which  I  doubt,  it 
will  be  ill  Tain  to  oppose  his  inclination.     He  is  a  great  enthu- 

it,  possessed  also  of  a  most  active  intellect,  but  he  wants  that 
"  Menw.tt,  U.  871-a. 
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submissiTe  and  steady  good  sense  which  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  adequate  development  of  power  in  that  art  to  which  he  ia 
attached. 

As  I  am  on  the  subject  of  painting,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
add,  that  Pickersgill  came  down  last  summer  to  paint  a  portrait 
of  me  for  Sir  Eobert  Peel's  gallery  at  Drayton  Manor.  It  was 
generally  thought  here  that  this  work  was  more  successful  than 
the  one  he  painted  some  years  ago  for  St.  John's  College,  at  the 
request  of  the  Master  and  Fellows.* 


119.   Of  Peace's  'Apology  for  Cathedrals,' 

I  have  no  especial  reason  for  writing  at  this  moment  of 
time,  but  I  have  long  wished  to  thank  you  for  the  *  Apology 
for  Cathedrals,'  which  I  have  learned  is  from  your  pen.  The 
little  work  does  you  great  credit;  it  is  full  of  that  wisdom 
which  the  heart  and  imagination  alone  could  adequately  supply 
for  such  a  subject ;  and  is,  moreover,  very  pleasingly  diversified 
by  styles  of  treatment  all  good  in  their  kind.  I  need  add  no 
more  than  that  I  entirely  concur  in  the  views  you  take :  but 
what  avails  it  ?  the  mischief  is  done,  and  they  who  have  been 
most  prominent  in  setting  it  on  foot  will  have  to  repent  of  their 
narrow  comprehension ;  which,  however,  is  no  satisfaction  to  us, 
who  from  the  first  foresaw  the  evil  tendency  of  the  measure.! 

120.  Of  *  The  Task'  of  Cowper  and  Shenstone. 

Though  I  can  make  but  little  use  of  my  eyes  in  writing  or 
reading,  I  have  lately  been  reading  Cowper's  *  Task'  aloud ;  and 
in  so  doing  was  tempted  to  look  over  the  parallelisms,  for  which 
Mr.  Southey  was  in  his  edition  indebted  to  you.  Knowing  how 
comprehensive  your  acquaintance  with  poetry  is,  I  was  rather 
surprised  that  you  did  not  notice  the  identity  of  the  thought, 
and  accompanying  illustrations  of  it,  in  a  passage  of  Shenstone'a 
Ode  upon  Bural  Elegance,  compared  with  one  in  '  The  Task/ 
where  Cowper  speaks  of  the  inextinguishable  love  of  the  country 
as  manifested  by  the  inhabitants  of  cities  in  their  culture  of 
plants  and  flowers,  where  the  want  of  air,  cleanliness,  and  light, 

•  Memoirs,  u.  878-4. 

t  Extract  of  letter  to  John  Peace,  Esq.,  Jan.  19, 1841 :  Memoin,  ii  376. 
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is  so  unfavourable  to  their  growth  and  beauty.     The  germ  of 
the  main  thought  is  to  be  found  in  Horace, 

*  Nempe  inter  varias  nutritur  sylva  columnas, 
Laudaturque  domus  longos  quae  prospicit  agros ; 
Natoram  expellas  forca,  tamen  usque  recurret.' 

Lib.  L  Epist.  x.  v.  22. 

Pray  write  to  me  soon.     Ever,  my  dear  friend, 

Faithfully  your  obliged, 

Wm.  Wordsworth.* 

121.  On  a  Tour. 

LETTER  TO  JOHN  PEACE,  ESQ. 

12  North  Parade,  Bath,  April  19.  1841. 

My  dear  Mr.  Peace, 

Here  I  am  and  have  been  since  last  Wednesday 
eyening.  I  came  down  the  Wye,  and  passed  through  Bristol, 
but  arriving  there  at  the  moment  the  railway  train  was  about  to 
set  off,  and  being  in  the  company  of  four  ladies  (Miss  Fenwick, 
and  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  and  my  daughter  and  niece),  I  had  not  a 
moment  to  spare,  so  could  not  call  on  you,  my  good  friend,  which 
I  truly  regretted.  Pray  spare  an  hour  or  two  to  come  here,  and 
then  we  can  fix  a  day,  when,  along  with  my  daughter,  I  can  visit 
Bristol,  see  you,  Mr.  Cottle,  and  Mr.  Wade. 

All  unite  in  kindest  regards. 

Ever  yours, 

Wm.  WoRDSWORTH.t 

122.  Marriage  of  Dora. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Bath,  May  11.  1841. 

Mt  dear  Mr.  Peace, 

This  morning  my  dear  daughter  was  married  in 
St.  James's  in  this  place. 

•  •••... 

To-morrow  we  leave  Bath  for  Wells,  and  thence  to  the  old 
haunts  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  and  myself,  and  dear  sister,  about 
Alfoxden.  Adieu, 

W.  W.t 

*  Eztraet  of  letter  to  John  Peace,  Esq  ,  Jannnry  19,  1841 :  Memoin,  ii.  876. 
t  Memoin,  ii.  877.  ;  Ibid.  u.  ^1^. 
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128.  Letters  to  kis  Brother. 

TO  THE  REV.  DR.  WORDSWORTH,  MASTER  OF  TRINITY 

COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 

My  dear  Brother, 

Your  affectionate  and  generous  kindness  to  your, 
I  trast,  deserving  niece  has.  quite  overpowered  me  and  her 
mother,  to  whom  I  could  not  forbear  communicating  the  con- 
tents of  your  letter. 

[The  above  relates  to  an  act  of  kindness  which  the  late 
Master  of  Trinity  had  the  happiness  of  performing,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Dora  Wordsworth's  marriage. 

The  folloi^vdng  refers  to  a  serious  accident  which  occurred  to 
him  at  Cambridge,  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.] 

Feb.  16.  1841. 

Mt  dear  Brother, 

The  good  accounts  which  we  receive  from  time  to 
time  of  your  progress  towards  perfect  recovery  from  your  late 
severe  accident  embolden  me  to  congratulate  you  in  my  own 
name,  and  the  whole  of  my  family. 

....... 

It  remains  now  for  us  to  join  heartily,  as  we  all  do,  in  ex- 
pressing a  wish  that,  being  convalescent,  you  would  not  be 
tempted  to  over- exert  yourself.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  we  all 
unite  with  you  and  your  sons,  with  Susan,  and  your  other  rela- 
tions, and  all  your  friends,  in  fervent  thanks  to  Almighty  Ood 
for  His  goodness  in  preserving  you. 

As  a  brother  I  feel  deeply  ;  and  regarding  your  life  as  most 
valuable  to  the  community,  I  the  more  rejoice  in  the  prospect 
of  your  life  being  prolonged. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Brother, 

Most  affectionately  yours, 

Wm.  Wordsworth.* 

•  Memoin,  iL  882-8. 
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124.  EpUcopal  Ckureh  of  America :   Eitierson  and  Carlyle. 
TO  PROFESSOR  REED. 

Bydol  Mount,  Ambleulde,  Aag.  16,  1341. 
Mt  ueab  Mb.  Reed, 

I  have  liitvly  bud  tbe  pleasare  of  seeing,  both  in 
mdon  and  at  my  own  bouse,  tbe  Bisbop  of  Now  Jersey.  He 
u  s  man  of  no  ordinary  powers  of  mind  and  attainments,  of 
warm  feelings  and  sincere  piety.  Indeed,  I  never  saw  a  person 
of  your  country,  wbich  is  remarkable  for  cordiality,  whose  manner 
was  BO  thoroughly  cordial.  He  had  been  greatly  delighted  mtb 
his  reception  in  England,  and  what  be  bad  seen  of  it  both  in  Art 
and  Nature.  By  the  by,  I  beard  him  preach  an  excellent  sermon 
in  London.  I  believe  this  privilege  is  of  modern  date.  Tbe 
Bishop  has  furnished  me  with  bis  funeral  sermon  upon  Bishop 
White,  to  assist  me  in  fuelling  a  request  wbich  you  first  made 
to  me,  viz.  that  I  would  add  a  Sonnet  to  my  Ecclesiastical 
Heries,  upon  the  union  of  the  two  Episcopal  churches  of  England 
and  America.*  I  will  endeavour  to  do  so,  when  I  have  more 
leianre  than  at  present,  this  being  the  season  when  our  beautiful 
region  attracts  many  strangers,  who  take  up  much  of  my  time. 

Do  yoD  know  Miss  Peabody  of  Boston?  She  has  just  sent 
me,  with  the  highest  enlogy,  certain  essays  of  Mr.  Emerson. 
Oar  Mr.  Carlyle  and  he  appear  to  be  what  the  French  used  to 
call  eaprits  forts,  though  tbe  French  idols  showed  their  spirit 
aft«r  a  somewhat  different  fashion.  Onr  two  present  Pbilosophes, 
vbo  have  taken  a  langua<;e  which  tbey  suppose  to  bo  English 
for  their  vehicle,  are  verily  'par  noblle  fratrum,'  and  it  is  a 
pity  that  tbe  weakness  of  our  age  has  not  left  them  exclusively 
to  this  appropriate  reward — mutual  admiration.  WTiere  is  the 
thing  which  now  passes  for  philosophy  at  Boston  to  stop  ? 
Ever  faithfully  yours, 

Wm.  Wordsworth,  f 

Dr.  Bcabai7  wu  ooniecntttd  bUbop  (ofCoimecticat)  brSooltUh  buhopa  kt 
^Aberdeen,  on  14tb  November  1784.    Dr.  White  ud  Dr.  Provoa«l  were  oonMonted 
hop!  <uf  Now  Yurk  ami  PonuE^lTuiiK)  at  Lambeth,  4th  Febrturjt  ITHT. 
t  iltuvArt.  a  3S3-4. 
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125.  Om  Haunts  revisited. 
LETTER  TO  JOHN  PEACE,  ESQ. 

Rjdal  Mount,  Sept.  4.  1841. 

My  dear  Peace, 

•  •••••• 

Mrs.  W.  is  quite  well.  We  were  three  months  and  as  many 
weeks  absent  before  we  reached  our  own  home  again.  We  made 
a  very  agreeable  tour  in  Devonshire,  going  by  Exeter  to  Ply- 
mouth, and  returning  along  the  coast  by  Salisbury  and  Win- 
chester to  London.  In  London  and  its  neighbourhood  we  stayed 
not  quite  a  month.  During  this  tour  we  visited  my  old  haunts 
at  and  about  Alfoxden  and  Nethertowey,  and  at  Coleorton,  where 
we  stayed  several  days.     These  were  farewell  visits  for  life,  and 

of  course  not  a  little  interesting 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

W.  Wordsworth.* 

126.  No  Pension  sought. 

In  the  summer  of  1842,  Wordsworth  resigned  his  office 
of  Stamp  Distributor ;  not,  however,  on  a  retiring  pension,  as 
has  been  sometimes  asserted.  In  a  letter,  dated  March  2, 1840, 
and  addressed  to  Lord  Morpeth,  he  says,  '  I  never  did  seek  or 
accept  a  pension  from  the  present  or  any  other  administration, 
directly  or  indirectly.*  But  the  duties,  and  also  the  emoluments, 
of  the  Distributorship  were  transferred  to  his  son  William,  who 
had  for  some  time  acted  as  his  deputy  at  Carlisle.! 

127.  The  Master  of  Trinity. 

LETTER  TO  A  NEPHEW. 

Rydal,  Not.  5.  1841. 

My  dear  C , 

Your  father  left  us  yesterday,  having  been  just  a 
week  under  our  roof.  The  weather  was  favourable,  and  he 
seemed  to  enjoy  himself  much.  His  muscular  strength,  as 
proved  by  the  walks  we  took  together,  is  great.  One  day  we 
were  nearly  four  hours  on  foot,  without  resting,  and  he  did  not 
appear  in  the  least  fatigued. 

•  Memoirs,  ii.  884-5.  t  Ihid,  ii.  887. 
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We  all  thought  him  louldng  well,  and  his  mind  appears  as 
active  as  ever.     It  was  a  great  delight  to  U3  to  see  him  here, 

He  was  anxious  to  see  Charles ;  he  will  reach  WincheBter 
this  afternoon,  I  hope  without  injury.      Yours,  &c. 

W.  W/ 
128.  0/ Alston's  Portrait  of  Coleridge. 

Poor  Mr.  Wade !  From  hia  own  modest  merits,  and  his 
long  connection  with  Mr.  Coleridge,  and  with  my  early  Bristol 
remembrances,  he  was  to  me  an  interesting  person.  His  desire 
to  have  my  address  must  have  risen,  I  think,  from  a  wish  to 
communicate  with  me  upon  the  subject  of  Mr.  Alston's  valuable 
portrait  of  Coleridge.  Pray  tcli  me  what  has,  or  is  likely  to, 
become  of  it.  I  care  comparatively  little  about  the  matter,  pro- 
vided due  care  has  been  taken  for  its  preservation,  and  in  hia 
native  country.  It  would  be  a  sad  pity  if  the  late  owner's  in- 
tention of  Btiuding  it  to  America  be  fulfilled.  It  is  the  only 
likeness  of  the  great  original  that  ever  gave  me  the  least  plea- 
sare ;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  most  happily  executed,  as  every  one 
who  baB  a  distinct  remembrance  of  what  C.  was  at  that  time 
^biDBt  with  delight  acknowledge,  and  would  be  glad  to  certify,  f 

H  129.  OfSouthey-a  Death. 

^B     The  papers  will  have  informed  yon,  before  you  receive  this, 

^■f  poor  dear  Southey's  decease.     He  died  yesterday  morning 

^Bboat  nine  o'clock.     Some  little  time  since,  he  was  seized  with 

[^Typhus  fever,  but  he  passed  away  without  any  outward  signs  of 

pain,  as  gently  as  possible.      We   are,  of  courBe,  not  without 

sadness  upon  the  occuslDn,  notwithstanding  there  has  been,  for 

years,  cause  why  all  who  knew  and  loved  him  should  wish  for 

tuB  deliveraoce. ', 

130,  Tropical  Scenery :  Grace  Darling :  Southey,  <(t\ 
LETTEK  TO  JJEU  TENANT-GEN  ERA  I.  SIB  WM.  GOMM.J 
Rjdol  Moimt.  Htrcb  24,  IMS. 
Mt  dkar  8ib  Wjlliau, 

Nothing  should  have  prevented  my  answering  yoar 
•  ilnMrt,  iL  685. 

t  £lln«t  of  letter  to  Joho  Pe&oe.  Esq.,  Dec.  13,  1842  :  ibid.  U.  890-1. 
;  Extract  of  letter  lo  Nephew,  Muob  33.  IMS :  ibid.  ii.  an. 
j  Tb«  *«ierable  tai  itlnctriont  toUler  ba*  oulj  tci?  raoi'ulljr  died.    Willi- 
D  dk^i  of  hia  dcitth  h«  wrote  the  pr«s«iit  Edilor  toDderl;  uid  nrKTentiiillj  uf 
lanattli.     U. 
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kind  letter  from  the  Cape,  long  ago,  but  the  want  of  matter  that 
seemed  worth  sending  so  far,  nnless  I  confined  myself  to  what 
you  must  be  well  assured  of,  my  sincere  esteem  and  regard  for 
yourself  and  Lady  Gomm,  and  the  expression  of  good  wishes 
for  your  health  and  happiness.  I  am  still  in  the  same  diffi- 
culty, but  cannot  defer  writing  longer,  lest  I  should  appear  to 
myself  unworthy  of  your  friendship  or  respect. 

You  describe  the  beauties  of  Bio  Janeiro  in  glowing  colours, 
and  jour  animated  picture  was  rendered  still  more  agreeable  to 
me  by  the  sight,  which  I  had  enjoyed  a  little  before,  of  a  pano- 
rama of  the  same  scene,  executed  by  a  friend  of  mine,  who  in 
his  youth  studied  at  the  Academy  with  a  view  to  practise  paint- 
ing as  a  profession.  He  was  a  very  promising  young  artist,  but 
having  a  brother  a  Brazilian  merchant,  he  changed  his  purpose 
and  went  to  Bio,  where  he  resided  many  years,  and  made  a  little 
fortune,  which  enabled  him  to  purchase  and  build  in  Cumber- 
land, where  I  saw  his  splendid  portrait  of  that  magnificent  re- 
gion. What  an  intricacy  of  waters,  and  what  boldness  and 
fantastic  yariety  in  the  mountains !  I  suppose,  taking  the  region 
as  a  whole,  it  is  scarcely  anywhere  surpassed. 

If  the  different  quarters  of  the  globe  should  ever  become 
subject  to  one  empire,  Bio  ought  to  be  the  metropolis,  it  is  so 
favoured  in  every  respect,  and  so  admirably  placed  for  inter- 
course with  all  the  countries  of  the  earth.  Your  approach  to 
the  Cape  was  under  awful  circumstances,  and,  with  three  great 
wrecks  strewn  along  the  coast  of  the  bay.  Lady  Gomm*s  spirit 
and  fortitude,  as  described  by  you,  are  worthy  of  all  admiration, 
and  I  am  sure  she  will  sympathise  with  the  verses  I  send,  to 
commemorate  a  noble  exploit  of  one  of  her  sex.  The  inhu- 
manity with  which  the  shipwrecked  were  lately  treated  upon 
the  French  coast  impelled  me  to  place  in  contrast  the  conduct 
of  an  English  woman  and  her  parents  under  like  circumstances, 
as  it  occurred  some  years  ago.  Almost  immediately  after  I  had 
composed  my  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Grace  Darling,  I  learnt 
that  the  Queen  and  Queen  Dowager  had  both  just  subscribed 
towards  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  record  her  heroism,  upon 
the  spot  that  witnessed  it. 

Of  public  news  I  say  nothing,  as  you  will  hear  everything 

from  quarters  more  worthy  of  attention.    I  hope  all  goes  on  to 

j^our  satisfaction,  mainly  so  at  least,  in  your  new  government* 


and  tbat  the  disposition  which  jou  will  have  taken  with  you  to 
beae&t  the  people  nndei  your  rale  has  not  been,  nor  is  likely  to 
be,  fnistrated  in  any  vexatious  or  painful  degree. 

Yesterday  I  went  over  to  Kenwick  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
my  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Soothey.  His  genius  and  abilities  are 
well  known  to  the  world,  and  he  was  greatly  Tallied  for  his 
generous  disposition  and  uiurul  escellence.  His  illness  was 
loog  and  afflicting;  Lis  mind  almost  extinguished  years  before 
the  breath  departed.  Mr.  Rogers  I  have  not  been  in  commuui- 
catioD  with  since  I  saw  you  in  London,  but  be  assured  I  shall 
bear  in  memory  your  message,  and  delivor  it,  if  he  and  I  live  to 
meet  again.  And  now,  my  dear  Sir  Wm..  repeating  the  united 
best  good  wishes  of  Mrs,  W.  and  myself,  for  you  and  Lady 
Gomm,  and  for  yonr  safe  return  to  your  own  country,  I  remain, 
in  the  hope  of  hearing  from  you  again, 

Mitat  faithfully  your  much  obliged, 

W.  Wordsworth. 

I  My  nephew  is  Ktill  in  the  Ionian  Islands,* 
1.  CimUmporary  Poets :  SoiUhey's  Death  :  '  The  Excurtion,' 


Mr  DEAit  Mr.  Reed, 


TO  PROFESSOR  REED. 

Rydttl  Mnnot,  Miird)  27.  18*3. 


You  give  mo  pleasure  by  the  interest  you  Uikc  io  the  vari- 
pussages  in  which  I  speak  of  the  poets,  my  contemporaries, 
_  Me  no  more:  dear  Southey,  one  of  the  most  eminent,  is 
jnst  added  to  the  list.  A  few  days  ago  I  went  over  to  Keswick 
to  attend  bis  remains  to  their  last  earthly  abode.  For  upwards 
of  three  years  hia  mental  faculties  have  been  in  a  state  of  de- 
ihlo  decay ;  and  bis  powers  of  recognition,  except  very  rarely 
but  for  n  moment,  have  been,  during  more  than  half  thai 
period,  all  but  extinct.  His  bodily  health  was  grievonsly  im- 
paired,  and  his  medical  attendant  says  tbat  ho  must  have  died 
long  since  but  for  the  very  great  strength  of  his  natural  consti- 
tntion.  As  to  his  literary  remains,  they  must  bo  very  con- 
~'  ruble,  hat.  except  his  epistolary  correspondence,  more  or 
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less  nnfinished.  His  letters  cannot  but  be  yery  nomeroas,  tnd, 
if  carefully  collected  and  judiciously  selected,  will,  I  doubt  not, 
add  greatly  to  his  reputation.  He  had  a  fine  talent  for  that 
species  of  composition,  and  took  much  delight  in  throwing  off 
his  mind  in  that  way.  Mr.  Taylor,  the  dramatic  author,  is  his 
literary  executor. 

Though  I  have  written  at  great,  and  I  fear  tiresome,  length, 
I  will  add  a  few  words  upon  the  wish  you  express  that  I  would 
pay  a  tribute  to  the  English  poets  of  past  ages,  who  neyer  had 
the  fame  they  are  entitled  to,  and  haye  long  been  almost  en- 
tirely neglected.  Had  this  been  suggested  to  me  earlier  in  life, 
or  had  it  come  into  my  thoughts,  the  thing  in  all  probability 
would  have  been  done.  At  present  I  cannot  hope  it  will ;  but 
it  may  afford  you  some  satisfaction  to  be  told,  that  in  the  xs. 
poem  upon  my  poetic  education  there  is  a  whole  book,  of  about 
600  lines,*  upon  my  obligations  to  writers  of  imagination,  and 
chiefly  the  poets,  though  I  have  not  expressly  named  those  to 
whom  you  allude,  and  for  whom,  and  many  others  of  their  age, 
I  have  a  high  respect. 

The  character  of  the  schoolmaster,  about  whom  you  inquire, 
had,  like  the  *  Wanderer,'  in  *  The  Excursion,'  a  solid  foundation 
in  fact  and  reality,  but,  like  him,  it  was  also,  in  some  degree,  a 
composition :  I  will  not,  and  need  not,  call  it  an  inyention — it 
was  no  such  thing ;  but  were  I  to  enter  into  details,  I  fear  it 
would  impair  the  effect  of  the  whole  upon  your  mind  ;  nor  could 
I  do  it  to  my  own  satisfaction.  I  send  you,  according  to  your 
^lish,  the  additions  to  the  '  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets,'  and  also 
the  last  poem  from  my  pen.  I  threw  it  off  two  or  three  weeks 
ago,  being  in  a  great  measure  impelled  to  it  by  the  desire  I 
felt  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  a  heroine,  whose  conduct 
presented,  some  time  ago,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  inhumanity 
with  which  our  countrymen,  shipwrecked  lately  upon  the  French 
coast,  have  been  treated. 

Ever  most  faithfully  yours, 

Wm.  Wordsworth. 

I  must  request  that  *  Grace  Darling'  may  not  be  reprinted. 
I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  have  the  enclosed  Sonnets 
copied  and  sent  to  Bishop  Doane,  who  has  not  given  me  his 
address.  W.  W.t 

•  Prelade,  book  v.  f  Memoir$,  ii.  394-6. 


132.  Offer  of  the  Laureates  hip  on  Death  of  Sautkty. 


EyJal  Mount,  Ambleside,  April  1,  1843. 
Mt  Lord, 

The  recommendation  made  by  your  LordBhip  to  the 
Queen,  and  graciously  approved  by  her  Majesty,  that  the  vacant 
office  of  Poet  Laureate  should  be  offered  to  me,  affords  me  high 
gratificatiou.  Sincerely  am  I  seueible  of  this  honour ;  and  let 
me  be  permitted  to  add,  that  the  being  deemed  worthy  to  buc- 
oeed  my  lumeuted  and  revered  friend,  Mr.  Soutbey,  enbanees 
the  pleasure  I  receive  Upon  this  occasion. 

The  appointment,  I  feel,  however,  imposes  duties  which, 
far  advanced  in  Hfe  as  I  am,  I  cannot  venture  to  nndertake,  and 
therefore  must  beg  leave  to  decline  the  acceptance  of  an  offer 
that  I  shall  always  remember  with  tio  unbecoming  pride. 

Her  Majesty  will  not,  I  trust,  disapprove  of  a  determination 
/orced  upon  me  by  reflections  which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
Set  aside. 

Deeply  feeling  the  distinction  conferred  npon  me,  and  grate- 
ful  for  the  terms  in  which  your  Lordship  has  made  the  com- 
^^bimicaLion, 

^^L  I  have  the  hononr  to  be, 

^^H  My  Lord, 

^^B  Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

^M  W.  W. 

^^V    [He  thus  communicates  the  particulars  of  the  offer  to  Lady 
^V.  Beotiuck  :j 

^^P    The  Lord  Chamberlain,  in  terms  the  most  honourable,  has, 

^^Hth  the  Queen's  approbation,  offered  me  the  vacant  Laureate- 

«hip.     Had  I  been  several  years  younger  I  should  have  accepted 

^e  office  with  pride  and  pleasure ;  but  on  Friday  I  shall  enter, 

!0<1  Milling,  my  74th  year,  and  on  account  of  ^o  advanced  an 

1  begged  permission  to  decUne  it,  not  venturing  to  under- 

ita  duties.     For  though,  as  yon  are  aware,  the  formal  task- 

of  N«w  Year  and  Birthday  Odes  was  aboUshed*  when  ti 

8oBlh«7'i  Mwant  ia  bii  Lijt  and  Corrttpoitdtiiee  reodon  Ibi*  » 
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appointment  was  given  to  Mr.  Southey,  he  still  considered  him- 
self obliged  in  conscience  to  produce,  and  did  produce,  verses, 
some  of  very  great  merit,  upon  important  public  occasions.  He 
failed  to  do  so  upon  the  Queen^s  Coronation,  and  I  know  that 
this  omission  caused  him  no  little  uneasiness.  The  same  might 
happen  to  myself  upon  some  important  occasion,  and  I  should 
be  uneasy  under  the  possibility ;  I  hope,  therefore,  that  neither 
you  nor  Lord  Lonsdale,  nor  any  of  my  friends,  will  blame  me 
for  what  I  have  done. 

I  was  slow  to  send  copies  of  '  Grace  Darling '  about,  except 
to  female  friends,  lest  I  should  seem  to  attach  too  much  import- 
ance to  the  production,  though  it  was  on  a  subject  which  inter- 
ested the  whole  nation.  But  as  the  verses  seem  to  have  given 
general  pleasure,  I  now  venture  to  send  the  enclosed  copies,  one 
for  Mr.  Colvill,  and  the  other  for  my  old  friend  Mr.  0*Callaghan, 
begging  that  you  would  present  them  at  your  own  convenience. 
With  the  best  of  good  wishes,  and  every  kind  and  respectful 
remembrance  to  Lord  Lonsdale,  who  we  are  happy  to  learn  is 
doing  so  well,  and  also  not  forgetting  Miss  Thompson,  I  remain, 
dear  Lady  Frederick, 

Most  faithfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

Wm.  Wordsworth. 

[Wordsworth's  letter  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  from  pressing  the  offer  upon  him,  with  an  assur- 
ance that  the  duties  of  Laureate  had  not  recently  extended  beyond 
the  Annual  Ode,  and  might  in  his  case  be  considered  as  merely 
nominal,  and  would  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  his  repose 
and  retirement. 

The  same  post  brought  also  the  following  letter  :J 

*  WhiiehaU,  April  8. 1843. 

*  My  dear  Sir, 

*  I  hope  you  may  be  induced  to  reconsider  your  de- 
cision with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  Poet  Laureate. 

*  The  offer  was  made  to  you  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  ¥rith 
my  entire  concurrence,  not  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  on  you 
any  onerous  or  disagreeable  duties,  but  in  order  to  pay  you  that 
tribute  of  respect  which  is  justly  due  to  the  first  of  living  poets. 

'  The  Queen  entirely  approved  of  the  nomination,  and  there 
is  one  unanimous  feeling  on  the  part  of  all  who  have  heard  of 
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the  proposal  (and  it  is  pretty  generally  known),  that  there  oonld 
not  be  a  question  about  the  selection. 

*  Do  not  be  deterred  by  the  fear  of  any  obligations  which  the 
appointment  may  be  supposed  to  imply.  I  will  undertake  that 
you  shall  have  nothing  required  from  you. 

*  But  as  the  Queen  can  select  for  this  honourable  appoint- 
ment no  one  whose  claims  for  respect  and  honour,  on  account  of 
eminence  as  a  poet,  can  be  placed  in  competition  with  yours,  I 
trust  you  will  not  longer  hesitate  to  accept  it. 

'  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

'  With  sincere  esteem, 

'  Most  faithfully  yours, 

*  Robert  Peel. 

'I  write  this  in  haste,  from  my  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons.' 

[These  letters  had  the  desired  effect  in  removing  the  aged 
Poet's  scruples,  and  he  was  well  pleased  that  the  laureate  wreath 
should  be  twined  round  his  silver  hair : 

'  Laura  cinge  volens,  Melpomene,  comam.' 

He  replied  as  follows  :] 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  DE  LA  WARR. 

Rjdal  Mount,  Ambleside,  April  4.  1843. 

My  Lord, 

Being  assured  by  your  Lordship's  letter  and  by  one 
from  Sir  Robert  Peel,  both  received  this  day,  that  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  Laureateship  is  to  be  considered  merely  honorary, 
the  apprehensions  which  at  first  compelled  me  to  decline  accept- 
ing the  offer  of  that  appointment  are  entirely  removed. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  has  also  done  me  the  honour  of  uniting  his 
wish  with  that  which  your  Lordship  has  urged  in  a  manner  most 
gratifying  to  my  feelings ;  so  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
and  sanctioned  as  the  recommendation  has  been  by  her  Ma- 
jesty^s  gracious  approval,  it  is  with  unalloyed  pleasure  that  I 
accept  this  high  distinction. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  most  gratefully, 

Your  Lordship*8  obedient  humble  servant, 

William  Wordsworth. 
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TO  THE  RT.  HON.  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL,  BART.,  M.P. 

Bjdal  Mount,  AmUeaide,  April  4. 18tt. 

Deab  Sib  Robert, 

Having  since  my  first  acquaintance  with   Honee 

borne  in  mind  the  charge  which  he  tells  ns  freqaently  thrilled 

his  ear 

'  '  Solve  8enescentem  mature  sanns  eqnam,  ne 

Peccet  ad  extremum/ 

I  could  not  but  be  deterred  from  incurring  responsibilities  which 
I  might  not  prove  equal  to  at  so  late  a  period  of  life ;  but  as  mv 
mind  has  been  entirely  set  at  ease  by  the  very  kind  and  most 
gratifying  letter  with  which  you  have  honoured  me,  and  by  a 
second  communication  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  the  same 
effect,  and  in  a  like  spirit,  I  have  accepted,  with  unqualified 
pleasure,  a  distinction  sanctioned  by  her  Majesty,  and  which 
expresses,  upon  authority  entitled  to  the  highest  respect,  a  sense 
of  the  national  importance  of  poetic  literature ;  and  so  favourable 
an  opinion  of  the  success  with  which  it  has  been  cultivated  by 
one  who,  after  this  additional  mark  of  your  esteem,  cannot 
refrain  from  again  assuring  you  how  deeply  sensible  he  is  of  the 
many  and  great  obligations  he  owes  to  your  goodness,  and  who 
has  the  honour  to  be, 

Dear  Sir  Robert, 
Most  faithfully. 

Your  humble  servant, 

William  Wobdswobth. 

133.  Laureateship:  Walter  Savage Landor and  Quillinan:  Godson. 

LETTER  TO  SIR  W.  R.  HAMILTON,  DUBLIN. 

[Undated:  bat  1843/ 

My  deab  Sib  William, 

The  sight  of  your  handwriting  was  very  welcome, 
and  not  the  less  so  because  your  sister  had  led  me  to  expect  a 
letter  from  vou. 

The  Laureateship  was  offered  to  me  in  the  most  flattering 
terms,  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  of  course  \vith  the  approbation 
of  the  Queen  ;  but  I  declined  it  on  account  of  mv  advanced  ajre. 
I  then  received  a  second  letter  from  his  Lordship,  urging  my  ac- 
ceptance of  it,  and  assuring  me  that  it  was  intended  merely  as  an 
honorary  distinction  for  the  past,  without  the  smallest  reference 
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to  any  service  to  be  attached  to  it.  From  Sir  R.  Peel  I  had 
also  a  letter  to  the  same  effect,  and  the  substance  and  manner  of 
both  were  such  that  if  I  had  still  rejected  the  offer,  I  should  have 
been  little  at  peace  with  my  own  mind. 

Thank  you  for  your  translations.  The  longer  poem*  would 
have  given  me  more  pain  than  pleasure,  but  for  your  addition, 
which  sets  all  right. 

The  attack  upon  W.  S.  L.  to  which  you  allude  was  written 
by  my  son-in-law ;  but  without  any  sanction  from  me,  much  less 
encouragement ;  in  fact  I  knew  nothing  about  it  or  the  preceding 
article  of  Landor,  that  had  called  it  forth,  till  after  Mr.  Q.'s  had 
appeared.  Ho  knew  very  well  that  I  should  have  disapproved 
of  his  condescending  to  notice  anything  that  a  man  so  deplor- 
ably tormented  by  ungovernable  passion  as  that  unhappy  creature 
might  eject.  His  character  may  be  given  in  two  or  three  words  : 
a  mad-man,  a  bad-man,  yet  a  man  of  genius,  as  many  a  mad- 
man is.  I  have  not  eyesight  to  spare  for  Periodical  Literature, 
80  with  exception  of  a  newspaper  now  and  then,  I  never  look 
into  anything  of  the  kind,  except  some  particular  article  may  be 
recommended  to  me  by  a  friend  upon  whose  judgment  I  can  rely. 

You  are  quite  at  liberty  to  print  when  and  where  you  like 
any  verses  which  you  may  do  me  the  honour  of  writing  upon, 
or  addressing  to,  me. 

Your  godson,  his  sister,  and  four  brothers,  are  all  doing 
well.  He  is  a  very  clever  boy,  and  more  than  that,  being  of  an 
original  or  rather  peculiar  structure  of  intellect,  and  his  heart 
appears  to  be  not  inferior  to  his  head,  so  that  I  trust  he  will  as 
a  man  do  you  no  discredit. 

134.  Alston  the  Painter:  Home  Occupations. 

LETTER  TO  PROFESSOR  REED. 

Rydal  Mount,  Aug.  2.  1843. 

Mt  dear  Mr.  Reed, 

.•••••  • 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a  countryman 
of  yours,  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Waterston  of  Boston,  communicating  the 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  that  admirable  artist  and  amiable 
man,  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Alston.  Mr.  W.  and  I  are  not  acquainted, 

•  Referring  to  a  translation  by  Sir  W.  R.  H.  of  Di>  IdeaU  of  Schiller,  to 
which  a  stanza  was  added  by  Sir  W. — O. 
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and  therefore  I  take  it  very  kindly  that  he  ahonld  haTe  giren  me 
this  melancholy  information,  with  moBt  interesting  particolirt 
of  the  last  few  hours  of  the  life  of  the  deceased.  He  also  sent 
me  a  copy  of  verses  addressed  by  himself  to  me»  I  presume  some 
little  time  ago,  and  printed  in  the  '  Christian  Soavenir.'  Yoa 
have  probably  seen  the  lines,  and,  if  so,  I  doubt  not  yon  will 
agree  with  me  that  they  indicate  a  true  feeling  of  the  leading 
characteristics  of  my  poems.  At  least  I  am  sure  that  I  wished 
them  such  as  he  represents  them  to  be,  too  partially  no  doubt 

It  would  give  me  pleasure  could  I  make  this  letter,  so  long 
due,  more  worthy  of  perusal,  by  touching  upon  any  topics  of  t 
public  or  private  nature  that  might  interest  you ;  but  beyond  the 
assurance  which  I  can  give  you,  that  I  and  mine  are  and  haie 
been  in  good  health,  I  know  not  where  to  find  them.  This  Spring 
I  have  not  left  home  for  London,  or  anywhere  else ;  and  during 
the  progress  of  it  and  the  Summer  I  have  had  much  pleasure  in 
noting  the  flowers  and  blossoms,  as  they  appeared  and  disappeared 
successively ;  an  occupation  from  which,  at  least  with  reference 
to  my  own  grounds,  a  residence  in  town  for  the  three  foregoing 
Spring  seasons  cut  me  off.  Though  my  health  continues,  thank 
God,  to  be  very  good,  and  I  am  active  as  most  men  of  my  age, 
my  strength  for  very  long  walks  among  the  mountains  is  of 
course  diminishing ;  but,  weak  or  strong  in  body,  I  shall  ever 
remain,  in  heart  and  mind. 

Faithfully,  your  much  obliged  friend, 

Wm.  Wobdswobth. 

P.S.  Mr.  Southey's  literary  executors  are  making  a  collection 
of  his  letters,  which  will  prove  highly  interesting  to  the  public, 
they  are  so  gracefully  and  feelingly  written.* 

185.  Socinianism. 

LETTER  TO  JOSEPH  COTTLE,  ESQ. 

Not.  24.  1843. 

My  deab  Mr.  Cottle, 

•  •  •  »  •  •  ■ 

You  have  treated  the  momentous  subject!   of  So- 

*  Memoirs,  ii.  404-5. 

t  The  title  of  Mr  J.  Cottle's  work  is  Euays  on  Soeinianitwn^  hj  Jotepk 
Cottle.     Lond.:  Longmans. 
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cinianism  in  a  masterly  manner ;  entirely  and  absolately  con- 
vincing. 

Believe  me  to  remain,  my  good  old  friend, 

With  great  respect, 

Faithfully  yonrs, 

Wm.  Wobdswobth.* 

136.  Sacred  Hymns. 

LETTER  TO  THE  REV.  (AFTERWARDS  DEAN)  HENRY 

ALFORD.+ 

Bjdal  Mount,  Feb.  28. 1844. 

My  deab  Sib, 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  what  yon  are  about,  but  I  am 
fiur  too  advanced  in  life  to  venture  upon  anything  so  difficult  to 
do  as  hymns  of  devotion. 

The  one  of  mine  which  you  allude  to  is  quite  at  your  service  ; 
only  I  could  wish  the  first  line  of  the  fifth  stanza  to  be  altered 
thus: 

*  Each  field  is  then  a  hallowed  spot* 

Or  yon  might  omit  the  stanza  altogether,  if  you  thought  proper, 
Ahe  piece  being  long  enough  without  it. 

Wishing  heartily  for  your  success,  and  knowing  in  what  able 
Viands  the  work  is, 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 
Faithfully  yours, 

Wm.  WoBDSWOBTH.t 

137.  Bereavements, 
LETTER  TO  LADY  FREDERICK  BENTINCK. 

March  31.  1844. 

Mt  dear  Lady  Frederick, 

We  have  known  each  other  too  long  and  too  inti- 
^nately  for  you  not  to  be  well  aware  of  the  reasons  why  I  have 
^ot  earlier  condoled  with  you  upon  your  bereavement.  §  I  feel  it 
deeply,  and  sympathise  with  you  as  much  and  as  truly  as  you 
]>08sibly  could  msh.  I  have  also  grieved  for  the  rest  of  your  family 

*  Memoin,  ii.  405-6. 

f  Thi«  was  written  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  whether  Wordsworth  had  hy  him 
«ii7  hTinns  ealenlated  for  a  collection  which  I  was  making,  and  asking  permission 
to  insert  bis  *  Noonday  Hymn.*  H.  A. 

{  Memoir*^  ii.  406.  §  Lord  Lou«daie*a  ^<6%Vbi. 
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and  household,  and  not  the  least  for  Miss  Thompson,  whose  iaith- 
ful  and  strong  attachment  to  your  revered  father  I  hsTe,  for  a  long 
time,  witnessed  with  delight  and  admiration.  Through  my  kind 
friend  ]Mr.  O'Brien  I  have  heard  of  yon  both ;  and  in  his  second 
letter  he  informs  me,  to  my  great  sorrow,  that  Miss  Thompson 
has  been  exceedingly  ill.  God  grant  that  she  may  soon  reeorer, 
as  yon  both  will  stand  in  need  of  all  yoor  bodily  strength  to 
support  you  under  so  sad  a  loss.  Bat,  how  mnch  is  there  to  be 
thankful  for  in  every  part  of  Lord  Lonsdale's  life  to  its  close ! 
How  gently  was  he  dealt  with  in  his  last  moments !  and  with 
what  fortitude  and  Christian  resignation  did  he  bear  snch  pains 
as  attended  his  decline,  and  prepared  the  way  for  his  qniet  dis- 
solution !  Of  my  own  feelings  upon  this  loss  I  shall  content 
myself  with  saying,  that  as  long  as  I  retain  consciousness  I  shall 
cherish  the  memory  of  your  father,  for  his  inestimable  worth, 
and  as  one  who  honoured  me  with  his  friendship,  and  who  was 
to  myself  and  my  children  the  best  benefactor.  The  sympathy 
which  I  now  offer,  dear  Lady  Frederick,  is  shared  by  my  wife 
and  my  daughter,  and  my  son  William ;  and  will  be  also  parti- 
cipated in  by  my  elder  son,  when  he  hears  of  the  sad  event. 

I  wrote  to  Dr.  Jackson*  to  inquire  whether  the  funeral  was 
to  be  strictly  private,  and  learnt  from  him  that  it  is  to  be  so ; 
otherwise  I  should  not  have  deprived  myself  of  the  melancholy 
satisfaction  of  attending.  Accept,  dear  Lady  Frederick,  my  best 
wishes ;  and  be  assured  of  my  prayers  for  your  support ;  and 
believe  me, 

Your  very  affectionate  friend, 

Wm.  Wordsworth,  f 

188.  Birthday  in  America  and  at  Home  :  Church  Poetry, 

LETTER  TO  PROFESSOR  REED. 

1844. 

Li  your  last  letter  you  speak  so  feelingly  of  the  manner 
in  which  my  birthday  (April  7)  has  been  noticed,  both  pri- 
vately in  your  country,  and  somewhat  publicly  in  my  own 
neighbourhood,  that  I  cannot  forbear  adding  a  word  or  two 
upon  the  subject.  It  would  have  delighted  you  to  see  the  as- 
semblage in  front  of  our  house,  some  dancing  upon  the  gravel 

^  The  respected  Rector  of  Lowther,  and  ChanceUor  of  the  Diooese. 
t  Memoirs^  ii.  407-8. 
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platform,  old  and  jouiig,  as  dosciibcd  in  Goldsmith's  travels; 

and  others,  children,  I  mean,  chasing  each  other  upon  the  little 

•t  of  lawn  to  which  you  descend  by  stejiB  from  the  platform. 

had  masic  of  our  own  preparing ;  and  two  eets  of  casual 

inerants,  Italians  and  Germans,  came    in  successively,  and 

rnliTcned  the  festivity.     There  were  present   upwaids  of  300 

children,  and  about  150  adults  of  both  6es.es  and  all  ages,  the 

children  in  their  best  attire,  and  of  that  happy  and,  I  may  sny, 

bcftatifol  race,  which  is  spread  over  this  highly-favoured  portion 

of  England.     The  tables  were  tastefully  arranged  iu  the  open 

air* — oranges  and  gingerbread  in  piles  decorated  with  evergreens 

and  Spring  flowers ;  and  all  partook  of  tea,  the  young  in  the 

open  air,  and  the  old  within  doors.     I  must  own  I  wish  that 

little  camme  mo  rations  of  this  kind  were  more  common  atuoug 

DB.     It  is  melancholy  to  think  how  little  that  portion  of  the 

c<Hnmnnity  which  is  quite  at  ease  in  their  circumstances  have 

to  do  in  a  gocitiJ  way  with  the  humbler  classes.    They  pur- 

comoioditics  of  them,  or  they  employ  them  as  labourers, 

tliey  visit  them  in  charity  for  the  sake  of  supplying  their 

;t  urgent  wants  by  almngiving.    But  this,  alas,  is  far  from 

»ngh ;  one  would  wish  to  see  the  rich  minglo  with  the  pour 

much  as  may  be  upon  a  footiug  of  fraternal  equality.     The 

feudal  dependencies  and  relations   are  almost  gone  from 

Kngland,  and  nothing  has  yet  como  adequately  to  supply  their 

iace.     There  are  tendencies  of  the  right  kind  here  and  there, 

I'ut  they  are  rather  accidental  than  aught  that  is  established  in 

leral  manners.    Why  should  not  great  land-owners  look  for  a 

•stitntc  for  what  is  lost  of  feudal  paternity  in  the  higher  prin- 

lies  of  christianised  humanity  and  humble-minded  brother- 

And  why  should  not  this  extend  to  those  vast  commu- 

13  which  crowd  so  many  parts  of  England  under  one  head, 

the  different  sorts  of  manufacture,  which,  for  the  want  of  it. 

kra  too  often  the  pests  of  the  social  state  9     We  are,  however, 

improving,  and  I  trust  that  the  example  set  by  some  mill-owners 

frill  not  fail  to  influence  others. 

It  gave  me  pleasure  to  be  told  that  Mr.  Keble'a  Dediea- 
tioD  of  his  '  Praelocti ones'  had  fallen  in  your  way,  and  that  you 
ktd  keen  struck  by  it.*     It  is  not  for  me  to  say  how  far  I  am 
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eDidUed  to  the  honour  which  he  has  done  me,  bnt  I  can  am* 
cerely  say  that  it  has  been  the  main  scope  of  my  vzitingB  to  da 
what  he  says  I  have  accomplished.  And  where  could  I  find  a 
more  trustworthy  judge  ? 

What  you  advise  in  respect  to  a  separate  publication  of  my 
Church  Poetry,  I  have  often  turned  in  my  own  mind ;  but  I 
have  really  done  so  little  in  that  way  compared  with  the  magni* 
tude  of  the  subject,  that  I  have  not  courage  to  Tentnre  on  sndi 
a  publication.  Besides,  it  would  not,  I  fear,  pay  its  expenses* 
The  Sonnets  were  so  published  upon  the  recommendation  of  a 
deceased  nephew  of  mine,  one  of  the  first  scholars  of  Europe,  and 
as  good  as  he  was  learned.  The  Tolume  did  not,  I  belioTe,  dear 
itself,  and  a  great  part  of  the  impression,  though  latterly  ofieied 
At  a  reduced  price,  still  remains,  I  beUeye,  in  Mr.  Moxon's 
hands.  In  this  country  people  who  do  not  grudge  laying  ont 
their  money  for  new  publications  on  personal  or  fugitiye  inte- 
rests, that  every  one  is  talking  about,  are  very  unwilling  to  port 
^vith  it  for  literature  which  is  unindebted  to  temporary  excite- 
ment. If  they  buy  such  at  all,  it  must  be  in  some  form  for  the 
most  part  that  has  little  to  recommend  it  but  low  price. 

And  now,  my  dear  Sir,  with  many  thanks  for  the  trouble 
you  have  been  at,  and  afiectionate  wishes  for  your  welfare. 

Believe  me  faithfully  yours, 

Wm.  Wordsworth.*^ 

139.  Class-fellows  and  School-felloics. 

LETTER  TO  BASIL  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

Rjdal  Mount,  Oct.  1.  1814. 

My  dear  Montagu, 

Absence  from  home  has  prevented  my  replying  ear- 
lier to  your  letter,  which  gave  me  much  pleasure  on  many  ac- 
counts, and  particularly  as  I  learned  from  it  that  you  are  so  in- 
dustrious, and  to  such  good  eflfect.  I  don't  wonder  at  your 
mention  of  the  friends  whom  wc  have  lost  by  death.  Bowles 
the  poet  still  lives,  and  Rogers — all  that  survive  of  the  poetical 
fraternity  with  whom  I  have  had  any  intimacj-.  Southey,  Camp- 
bell, and  Carj',  are  no  more.  Of  my  class-fellows  and  school- 
fellows very  few  remain ;  my  intimate  associates  of  my  own  col- 

♦  Mcmoirf,  ii.  40810. 
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lege  are  all  gone  long  since.  Myers  my  cousin,  Terrot,  Jones 
my  fellow-traTeller,  fleming  and  his  brother  Raincock  of  Pern- 
broke,  Bishop  Middletou  of  the  same  college — it  has  pleased 
God  that  I  should  Bnrnve  them  all.  Then  there  are  none  left 
but  Joseph  Cottle  of  the  many  friends  I  made  at  Bristol  and  iii 
Somersetshire ;  yet  we  are  only  in  onr  75tb  year.  Bnt  enough 
of  this  sad  subject ;  let  as  be  resigned  under  all  dispensations, 
and  thankful ;  for  that  is  our  duty,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to 
perform  it.  I  send  yon  the  lock  of  hair  which  yon  desired,  white 
as  snow,  and  taken  from  a  residue  which  is  thinning  rapidly. 

Yoa  neither  mention  yoar  own  health  nor  Mrs.  Montagu's ; 
I  conclude,  therefore,  that  both  of  you  are  doing  well.  Pray 
remember  me  kindly  to  her ;  and  beHevc  me,  my  dear  Montagu, 
your  faithful  and  affectionate  friend, 

\Vm.  Wordsworth. 

In  apealdng  of  onr  Bristol  friends  I  forgot  to  mention  John 
Finney,  but  him  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  offor  many  years.* 

140.  '  From  Home :'  The  Queen:  Eciieiv  of  Poems,  i(r. 
LETTER  TO  PROFESSOR  REED. 

Nov.  le.  1814. 

Mt  dear  Mr.  Kbbd, 

Mrs.  Wordsworth  and  I  have  been  absent  from  home 
for  a  month  past,  and  we  deferred  acknowledging  your  accept- 
able letter  till  our  return.  Among  the  places  to  which  we  went 
on  visits  to  our  friends  was  Cambridge,  where  I  was  happy  to 
learn  that  great  improvement  was  going  on  among  the  young 
men.  They  were  become  much  more  regular  in  their  conduct, 
end  attentive  to  their  duties.  Our  host  was  the  master  of  Tri- 
nity College,  Dr.  \Vhewell,  successor  to  my  brother,  Dr.  Words- 
worth, who  filled  the  ofQce  for  more  than  twenty  years  highly  to 
his  honour,  and  resigned  before  he  was  disqualified  by  age,  lest, 
as  his  years  advanced,  his  judgment  might  be  impaired,  and  his 
powers  become  unfit  for  the  responsibility  without  his  being 
aware  of  it.  This,  you  will  agree  with  me,  was  a  noble  example: 
may  it  be  followed  by  others ! 

On  our  return  home  we  were  detained  two  hours  at  North- 
ampton by  (he  vast  crowd  assembled  to  greet  the  Queeu  on  her 
'Slemoin,  a.  ai-lS. 
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way  to  Burleigh  House.  Shouts  and  ringing  of  bells  there  woe 
in  abundance ;  but  these  are  things  of  conrse.  It  did  pletae  us, 
however,  greatly  to  see  every  village  we  passed  through  for  the 
space  of  twenty-two  miles  decorated  with  trinmphal  aiches,  and 
every  cottage,  however  humble,  with  its  little  display  of  fannel 
boughs  and  flowers  hung  from  the  windows  and  over  the  doon. 
The  people,  young  and  old,  were  all  making  it  holiday,  and  the 
Queen  could  not  but  be  afiected  with  these  universal  maniftsta- 
tions  of  afiectionate  loyalty.  As  I  have  said,  we  were  detained 
two  hours,  and  I  much  regret  that  it  did  not  strike  me  at  the 
moment  to  throw  ofi*  my  feelings  in  verse,  for  I  had  ample  time 
to  have  done  so,  and  might,  perhaps,  have  contrived  to  present 
through  some  of  the  authorities  the  tribute  to  my  Boyal  Mistress. 
How  must  these  words  shock  your  republican  ears !  But  too 
are  too  well  acquainted  with  mankind  and  their  history  not  to 
be  aware  that  love  of  country  can  clothe  itself  in  many  shapes. 

I  need  not  say  what  pleasure  it  would  give  us  to  see  you  and 
Mrs.  Beed  in  our  beautiful  place  of  abode. 

I  have  no  wish  to  see  the  review  of  my  poems  to  which  you 
allude,  nor  should  I  read  it  if  it  fell  in  my  way.  It  is  too  late 
in  life  for  me  to  profit  by  censure,  and  I  am  indiflfereiit  to  praise 
merely  as  such.  Mrs.  Wordsworth  will  be  happy  to  write  her 
opinion  of  the  portrait  as  you  request. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Beed, 

Faithfully  yours, 

Wm.  Wordsworth.* 

141.  The  Laureatesh'q> :  Contemporaries,  iCc. :    Tcnnyxou, 
LETTER  TO  PROFESSOR  REED. 

Brdal  Monnt,  Ambleside,  July  1.  1845. 

My  dear  Mr.  Beed, 

I  have,  as  usual,  been  long  in  your  debt,  which  I  am 
pretty  sure  you  will  excuse  as  heretofore.  It  gave  me  much 
pleasure  to  have  a  glimpse  of  your  brother  under  circumstances 
which  no  doubt  he  will  have  described  to  you.  He  spoke  of  his 
health  as  improved,  and  I  hope  it  will  continue  to  do  so.  I  un* 
derstood  from  him  that  it  was  probable  he  should  call  at  Bydal 
before  his  return  to  his  own  country.    I  need  not  say  to  you  I 

^'  }rcmoir9,  ii.  41213. 
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iliall  be  glad,  lialy  glad,  to  see  him  both  for  his  own  sake,  and 
^  cuoiiected  nitli  you.  My  absence  from  home  lately 
was  not  of  more  than  three  weeks.  I  took  the  journey  to  Lon- 
don Eolely  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  Queen  npon  my  appoint- 
ment to  the  Laureateship  upon  the  decease  of  my  friend  Mr. 
Soathey.  The  weather  was  very  cold,  and  I  caught  an  inflam- 
mation in  one  of  my  eyes,  which  rendered  my  stay  in  the  south 
very  nnoomfortable.  I  nevertheless  did,  in  respect  to  the  object 
of  my  journey,  all  that  was  required.  The  reception  given  me 
by  the  Queen  at  her  ball  was  most  gracious.  Mrs.  Everett,  the 
wife  of  your  miniater,  among  many  others,  was  a  witness  to  it, 
without  knowing  who  J  was.  It  moved  her  to  the  shedding  of 
tears.  This  effect  was  in  part  produced,  I  suppose,  by  Ame- 
rican habits  of  feeling,  as  pertaining  to  a  republican  govern- 
ment. To  see  a  grey-haired  man  of  seventy-five  years  of  age, 
IkSeeliug  donii  in  a  largo  assembly  to  kiss  the  hand  of  a 
jromig  woman,  is  a  sight  for  which  institutions  esBeutially  de- 
mocratic do  not  prepare  a  spectator  of  either  sex,  and  must 
naturally  place  the  opinions  upon  which  a  rejmblic  is  founded, 
and  the  sentiments  which  support  it,  in  strong  contrast 
with  n  government  based  and  upheld  as  ours  is.  I  am  not, 
therefore,  surprised  that  Airs.  Everett  was  moved,  as  she  herself 
described  to  persons  of  my  acquaintance,  among  others  to  Atr. 
Rogers  the  poet.  By  the  by,  of  this  gentleman,  now  I  believe 
in  his  eighty-third  year,  I  saw  more  than  of  any  other  person 
except  my  host,  Mr.  Moxou,  while  I  was  in  London.  He  is 
Bingolarly  fresh  and  strong  for  his  years,  and  his  mental  facul- 
ties (with  the  osception  of  his  memory  a  little)  not  at  all  im- 
paired. It  is  remarkable  thiit  he  and  the  Ker.  W.  Bowles  were 
itb  distinguished  as  poets  wheu  I  was  a  school-boy.  and  they 
,Te  Burrived  almost  all  their  eminent  contemporaries,  several 
of  whom  came  into  notice  long  after  them.  Since  they  became 
known,  Bnrns,  Cowper,  Mason  the  author  of  '  Caractacua*  and 
friend  of  Gray,  have  died.  Thomas  Warton,  Laureate,  then 
Bjrrou,  Shelley,  Koats,  and  a  gooil  deal  later*  Scott.  Coleridge, 


"  TTdtvr  Soott 
8.  T.  Ci>Ieri4ge 
Cfaariei  Lamb 
Geo.  Cnbbo     . 
FelioU  Bemuia 
Robert  Soathcj 


die.!  2m  U«)it-  \.U%. 
..     35U>  i«Ss  IBM. 
„     37th  Dec.  1884. 
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Grabbe,  Southey,  Lamb^  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  Gary  the  trans- 
lator of  Dante,  Growe  the  author  of  '  Lewesdon  Hill/  and  others 
of  more  or  less  distinction,  have  disappeared.  And  now  of 
English  poets,  advanced  in  life,  I  cannot  recall  any  bat  James 
Montgomery,  Thomas  Moore,  and  myself,  who  are  living,  except 
the  octogenarian  with  whom  I  began. 

I  saw  Tennyson,  when  I  was  in  London,  several  times.  He 
is  decidedly  the  first  of  our  living  poets,  and  I  hope  will  live  to 
give  the  world  still  better  things.  You  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
that  he  expressed  in  the  strongest  terms  his  gratitude  to  my 
writings.  To  this  I  was  far  from  indifferent,  though  persuaded 
that  he  is  not  much  in  sympathy  with  what  I  should  myself 
most  value  in  my  attempts,  viz.  the  spirituality  with  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  invest  the  material  universe,  and  the  moral 
relations  under  which  I  have  wished  to  exhibit  its  most  ordinary 
appearances.  I  ought  not  to  conclude  this  first  portion  of  my 
letter  without  telling  you  that  I  have  now  under  my  roof  a 
cousin,  who  some  time  ago  was  introduced,  improperly,  I  think, 
she  being  then  a  child,  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  as  one  of  the 
English  poetesses,  in  an  article  of  the  Quarterly  so  entitled. 
Her  name  is  Emmeline  Fisher,  and  her  mother  is  my  first  cousin. 
What  advances  she  may  have  made  in  latter  years  I  do  not  know, 
but  her  productions  from  the  age  of  eight  to  twelve  were  not 
less  than  astonishing.  She  only  arrived  yesterday,  and  we  pro- 
mise ourselves  much  pleasure  ia  seeing  more  of  her.  Our  dear 
friend  Miss  Fenwick  is  also  under  our  roof;  so  is  Katharine 
Southey,  her  late  father's  youngest  daughter,  so  that  we  reckon 
ourselves  rich ;  though  our  only  daughter  is  far  from  us,  being 
gone  to  Oporto  with  her  husband  on  occount  of  her  enfeebled 
frame :  and  most  unfortunately,  soon  after  her  arrival,  she  was 
seized  with  a  violent  attack  of  rheumatic  fever  caused  by  exposure 
to  the  evening  air.  We  have  also  been  obliged  lately  to  part 
with  four  grandsons,  very  fine  boys,  who  are  gone  with  their 
father  to  Italy  to  visit  their  mother,  kept  there  by  severe  illness, 
which  sent  her  abroad  two  years  ago.  Under  these  circumstances 
we  old  people  keep  our  spirits  as  well  as  we  can,  trusting  the 
end  to  God's  goodness. 

Now,  for  the  enclosed  poem,*  which  I  wrote  the  other  day, 

^  The  poem  enclosed  is  *  The  Westmoreland  Girl/  dated  June  6, 1845.    The 
text  oorresponds  with  that  in  the  one  yolnme  edition,  with  the  ezoeption  ol  tiM 
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and  wbiob  I  send  to  yon,  hoping  it  may  giro^'ou  sonie  pleasorc, 
as  a  scanty  repayment  for  all  tliat  wo  owe  yoa.  Our  dear  friend, 
MisB  Feuwick,  is  especially  desirouB  that  her  warmest  thanks 
should  be  returned  toyoafor  all  the  trouble  you  have  taken  aiiout 
her  bonds.  But,  to  return  to  the  verses :  if  you  approve,  pray 
forward  titcm  with  my  complimonts  and  thanks  for  his  letter 
to .    In  bis  letter  he  states  that  with  others  he  is  strcnu- 

»aav\y  exerting  himself  in  endeavours  to  abolish  slavery,  and,  as 
jDOe  of  tJie  meany  of  disposing  the  public  miud  to  that  measure, 
fcc  is  about  to  publish  selections  from  various  authors  in  behalf 
fif  kuiHintifi/.  He  begs  an  original  composition  from  me.  I  have 
nothing  hearing  directly  upon  slavery,  but  if  you  think  this  little 
piece  would  sei^e  his  cause  indirectly,  pray  he  en  kind  as  to  for- 
WiutI  it  to  him.  He  speaks  of  himself  as  deeply  indebted  to  my 
writings. 

I  hare  not  left  room  to  subscribe  myself  more  than 

^  Affectionately  yours, 

Wm.  WOEDflWOBTH.* 
41 


|}42.  'Poems  of  Imatjhmtion:'  Sew  Edition,  .fc;  Portrait,  lic. 
LKTTER  TO  PROPESSOn  REED. 

Briniop  CoDrl.  Sept.  37  [IMS]. 


1 «» 


Mi  deas  Mb.  Reed, 

The  sight  of  your  letter  was  very  welcome,  and  its 
contents  proved  most  agreeable.  It  was  well  that  you  did  not 
'lonntnl  my  little  poem  to  the  party,  he  entertaining  the  opinions 
holds,  and  beiug  of  the  character  you  describe.  I  shall  there- 
ire  be  gratified  if  you,  as  you  propose,  write  bim  a  note,  ex- 
pTessing  that  I  have  nothing  among  my  uss.  that  would  suit 
bis  purpose.  The  verses  are  already  printed  in  the  new  edition 
of  my  poems  [double  column),  which  is  going  through  the  press. 
It  will  contain  about  300  verses  not  found  in  the  previous  edition. 
I  do  not  remember  whether  I  have  mentioned  to  you  that,  follow- 
ing your  example,  I  have  greatly  extended  the  olass  entitled 
'  Poems  of  the  Imagination,*  thinking,  as  yon  must  have  done, 
Uiat  if  imagination  were  predominant  In  the  class,  it  was  not 


>  J/moin.  U.  4M-1T. 
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indispensable  that  it  should  pervade  eyery  poem  which  it  con- 
tained. Limiting  the  class  as  I  had  done  before  seemed  to  imply, 
and  to  the  nncandid  or  unobserving  it  did  so,  that  the  fiEtcnlfy, 
which  is  the  primum  mobile  in  poetry,  had  little  to  do,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  author,  with  the  pieces  not  arranged  under  that 
head.  I,  therefore,  feel  much  obliged  to  you  for  suggesting  by 
your  practice  the  plan  which  I  have  adopted.  In  respect  to  the 
Prefaces,  my  own  wish  would  be  that  now  the  Poems  should  be 
left  to  speak  for  themselves  without  them ;  but  I  know  that  this 
would  not  answer  for  the  purposes  of  sale.  They  will,  therefore, 
be  printed  at  the  end  of  the  volume ;  and  to  this  I  am  in  some 
degree  reconciled  by  the  matter  they  contain  relating  to  poetiy 
in  general,  and  the  principles  they  inculcate.  I  hope  that,  upon 
the  whole,  the  edition  will  please  you.  In  a  very  few  instances 
I  have  altered  the  expression  for  the  worse,  on  account  of  the 
same  feeling  or  word  occurring  rather  too  near  the  passage. 
For  example,  the  Sonnet  on  Baptism  begins  'Blest  be  the 
Church.'  But  unfortunately  the  word  occurs  some  three  or  four 
lines  just  before  or  after ;  I  have,  therefore,  though  reluctantly, 
substituted  the  less  impressive  word,  *  Dear  be  the  Church.'  I 
mention  this  solely  to  prevent  blame  on  your  part  in  this  and  a 
few  similar  cases  where  an  injurious  change  has  been  made. 
The  book  will  be  oflF  my  hands  I  hope  in  about  two  weeks. 
.  •  .  .  .  •  • 

Mrs.  Wordsworth  and  I  left  home  four  days  ago,  and  do  not 
intend  to  return,  if  all  goes  well,  in  less  than  five  or  six  weeks 
from  this  time.  We  purpose  in  our  way  home  to  visit  York, 
the  cathedral  of  which  city  has  been  restored ;  and  then  we  shall 
go  to  Leeds,  on  a  visit  to  our  friend  Mr.  James  Marshall,  in  full 
expectation  that  we  shall  be  highly  delighted  by  the  humane  and 
judicious  manner  in  which  his  manufactory  is  managed,  and  by 
inspecting  the  schools  which  he  and  his  brother  have  established 
and  superintended.  We  also  promise  ourselves  "much  pleasure 
from  the  sight  of  the  magnificent  church,  which,  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  the  old  parish  church  of  that  town,  has  been  built 
through  the  exertions  and  by  the  munificence  of  the  present  in- 
cumbent, that  excellent  and  able  man  Dr.  Hook,  whom  I  have 
the  honour  of  reckoning  among  my  friends. 

This  letter  is  written  by  the  side  of  my  brother-in-law,  who, 
eight  years  ago,  became  a  cri^^le^  confined  to  his  chair,  by  the 
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seident  of  his  borso  falling  with  him  in  the  high  road,  where  he 
T»y  without  power  to  move  either  hand  or  leg,  but  left  in  perfect 
{WSBessiou  of  his  faculties.  His  bodily  sufleringa  are  by  this 
time  somewhat  abated,  but  they  utiil  continue  aeyere.  His 
patience  and  cheerfnlnesB  are  bo  admirable  that  I  could  not  for- 
b«ttr  mentioning  him  to  yon.  He  is  an  example  to  as  all ;  and 
most  QudcBerving  should  we  be  if  we  did  not  profit  by  it.  His 
faroily  have  lately  ancceeded  iu  persuading  him  to  have  his  portrait 
taken  as  he  sits  iu  his  arm-chair.  It  is  au  excellent  Ilkeuesfl, 
one  of  the  best  I  ever  saw,  and  will  be  iuvalnable  to  his  family. 
r  This  reminds  me  of  jMr.  Inmau  and  a  promise  which  he  made 
■Uiat  he  would  send  us  a  copy  of  your  portrait  of  myself.  I  say  a 
x>miHO,  tbougli  it  scarcely  amounted  to  that  abKoIately,  but  it 
\  little  short  of  it.  Do  you  think  he  could  find  time  to  act 
1  his  own  wish  in  this  matter?  iu  which  I  feel  interested  un 
kirfl.  Wordsworth's  accouut,  who  reckons  that  portrait  much  the 
toBt  both  as  to  likeness  and  execution  of  all  that  have  been  made 
F  me,  and  she  is  an  excellent  judge.  In  adverting  to  this  sah- 
wt,  I  of  course  presume  that  you  would  have  no  objection  to  the 
pictore  being  copied  if  the  artist  were  inclined  to  do  it. 

My  paper  admonishes  me  that  I  must  conclude.  Pray  let  mc 
know  in  your  next  how  Mrs.  Bccd  and  your  family  are  iu  health, 

rpreaent  my  good  wishes  to  her. 
Ever  your  faithful  and  mnch  obliged  friend, 
Wli.  W'OHDSWOBTH.' 


143.  Of  t)<Q  C'olUiic  ofMaynooth,  .f-c. 
LKTTER  TO  A  NEPHEW- 

B]-dBl  MoQut,  June  30. 1815. 


Mv  DEAK  C , 

I  ongbt  to  have  acknowledged  my  debt  to  yon  long 
Ago,  bnt  the  iufiammntion  in  one  of  my  eyes  which  seized  mo  on 
my  first  arrival  iji  London  kept  its  ground  f  r  a  long  time.  I 
btd  your  two  first  pamphlets  rend  to  me,  and  immediately  put 
tbcm  into  circulation  among  my  friends  in  this  neighbourhood  ; 
bat  wishing  to  read  them  myself  I  did  not  like  to  write  to  yoo 
~I  I  had  dono  so,  as  there  were  one  or  two  passages  on  which 
Uhed  to  make  a  remark. 

"  Mnneirt,  a.  41S-31. 
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As  to  yonr  arguments,  they  are  nnanswerable,  and  the  three 
tracts  do  you  the  greatest  possible  credit ;  bat  the  torrent  cannot 
be  stemmed,  unless  we  can  construct  a  body,  I  will  not  call  it  a 
party,  upon  a  new  and  true  principle  of  action,  as  yon  have  set 
forth.  Certain  questions  are  forced  by  the  present  conduct  of 
gOYemment  upon  the  mind  of  every  observing  and  thinking 
person.  First  and  foremost,  are  we  to  have  a  fuUiarud  English 
Church,  or  is  the  Church  of  England  to  be  regarded  merely  as 
a  sect  ?  and  is  the  right  to  the  Throne  to  be  put  on  a  neic  founda- 
tion ?  Is  the  present  ministry  prepared  for  this,  and  all  that 
must  precede  and  follow  it?  Is  Ireland  an«integral  and  in- 
separable portion  of  the  Empire  or  not  ?  If  it  be,  I  cannot  listen 
to  the  argument  in  favour  of  endowing  Bomanism  upon  the 
ground  of  superiority  of  numbers.  The  Bomanists  are  not  a 
majority  in  England  and  Ireland,  taken,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
together.  As  to  Scotland,  it  has  its  separate  kirk  by  especial 
covenant.  Are  the  ministers  prepared  to  alter  fundamentally 
the  basis  of  the  Union  between  England  and  Ireland,  and  to 
construct  a  new  one  ?  If  they  be,  let  them  tell  us  so  at  once. 
In  short,  they  are  involving  themselves  and  the  Nation  in  diffi- 
culties from  which  there  is  no  escape — for  them  at  least  none. 

What  I  have  seen  of  your  letter  to  Lord  John  M I  like  as 

well  as  your  two  former  tracts,  and  I  shall  read  it  carefully  at 
my  first  leisure  moment.* 

144.  Of  the  'Heresiarch  of  the  Church  of  Rome  J* 

LETTER  TO  JOSEPH  COTTLE,  ESQ. 

Rydal  Mount,  Dec.  6. 1845. 

My  dear  old  Friend, 

Now  for  your  little  tract,  'Heresiarch  Church  of 
Home.'  I  have  perused  it  carefully,  and  go  the  whole  length 
with  you  in  condemnation  of  Romanism,  and  probably  mudi 
further,  by  reason  of  my  having  passed  at  least  three  years  of 
life  in  countries  where  Bomanism  was  the  prevailing  or  exclusive 
religion ;  and  if  we  are  to  trust  the  declaration  '  By  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them,'  I  have  stronger  reasons,  in  the  privilege  I 
have  named,  for  passing  a  severe  condemnation  upon  leading 
parts  of  their  faith,  and  courses  of  their  practice,  than  others 

^  Memoirtf  ii.  161-2. 
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who  have  never  beeii  eye-witnesBea  of  the  c\-il3  to  which  I  ullude. 
Your  little  pDblicatioa  is  well  timed,  and  will  I  trnst  have  snob 
aD  effect  as  yon  aimed  at  upou  tbo  tnindB  of  its  readers. 

And  now  let  me  bid  you  affectionately  good  bye,  mtb  assur- 
ance tbat  I  do  and  shall  retain  to  tlie  Inst  a  romembraiice  of  your 
kindness,  and  of  the  many  pleasant  and  happy  hours  which,  at 
one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  my  life,  I  passed  in  your 

^Dei^hhoaTfaooli,  and  in  your  company. 
Ever  most  faithfully  yours, 
William  Wordswokth.* 


146.  Family  Trials. 
LETTEU  TO  rROFESSOll  REED. 

Rjdal  MoDDt,  Jan.  Si.  1816, 


Mt  dear  Mr.  Reed, 


I  hope  to  be  able  to  send  you  au  impression  of  an  engraving, 
from  a  picture  of  Kir.  Uaydou,  representing  me  in  the  act  of 
climbing  Helvellyn.     There  is  great  merit  in  this  work,  and  the 
fii^t  of  it  will  show  my  meaning  ou  the  subject  of  t'j^>res»iwH. 
This,  1  think,  is  attained ;  but,  then,  I  am   stooping,   aud  the 
inclination  of  the  head  necessarily  causes  a  foreshortening  of 
the  features  below  tho  nose,  which  takes  from  the  likeness  ac- 
cordingly ;  60  that,  upou  tho  whole,  yours  has  the  advantage, 
especially  under  the  circnmstance  of  your  never  having  seen  the 
original.     Mrs.  Wordsworth  has  been  looking  over  your  letters 
in  Tain  to  fiud  the  address  of  the  person  in  London,  through 
.  whose  hands  any  paicel  for  you  might  be  sent.     Pray  take  tbo 
■  trouble  of  repeating  the  address  in  your  next  letter,  and  your 
^xeqnest  shall  be  attended  to  of  sending  you  my  two  letters  upon 
^  the  ofifeusive  subject  of  a  Eailwny  to  and  through  our  beautiful 
neighbourhood. 

You  will  bo  sorry  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Wordsworth  and  I  have 

hbeen,  and  still  arc,  under  great  trouble  and  ansiety.   Onr  dangh- 

ar-tD-Iaw  fell  iiito  bad  health  between  three  and  foar  years  ago. 

6  went  with  her  husband  to  Madeira,  where  they  remained 

nearly  a  year ;  she  was  then  advised  to  go  to  Italy,      After  a 
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prolonged  residence  there,  her  six  children,  whom  her  husband 
returned  to  England  for,  went,  at  her  earnest  request,  to  that 
country,  under  their  father's  guidance :  there  he  was  obliged,  on 
account  of  his  duty  as  a  clergyman,  to  leave  them.  Four  of  the 
number  resided  with  their  mother  at  Borne,  three  of  whom  took 
a  fever  there,  of  which  the  youngest,  as  noble  a  boy,  of  nearly 
five  years,  as  ever  was  seen,  died,  being  seized  with  eonyulsions 
when  the  fever  was  somewhat  subdued.  The  father,  in  a  dis- 
tracted state  of  mind,  is  just  gone  back  to  Italy ;  and  we  are 
most  anxious  to  hear  the  result.  My  only  surviving  brother, 
also,  the  late  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  an  in- 
estimable person,  is  in  an  alarming  state  of  health ;  and  the  only 
child  of  my  eldest  brother,  long  since  deceased,  is  now  languish- 
ing under  mortal  illness  at  Ambleside.  He  was  educated  to  the 
medical  profession,  and  caught  his  illness  while  on  duty  in  the 
Mediterranean.  He  is  a  truly  amiable  and  excellent  young  man, 
and  will  be  universally  regretted.  These  sad  occurrences,  with 
others  of  like  kind,  have  thrown  my  mind  into  a  state  of  feeling, 
which  the  other  day  vented  itself  in  the  two  sonnets  which  Mrs. 
Wordsworth  will  transcribe  as  the  best  acknowledgment  she  can 
make  for  Mrs.  Beed's  and  your  kindness. 

Ever  faithfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

Wm.  Wordsworth.* 

146.  Bishop  White:  Mormonites,  cCc. 
LETTER  TO  PROFESSOR  REEB. 

FebniaryS.  1846. 

My  dear  Mr.  Reed, 

I  was  much  shocked  to  find  that  my  last  had  been 
<lespatched  without  acknowledgment  for  your  kindness  in  send- 
ing me  the  admirable  engraving  of  Bishop  White,  which  I  was 
delighted,  on  many  accounts,  to  receive.  This  omission  was 
owing  to  the  distressed  state  of  mind  in  which  I  wrote,  and 
which  I  throw  myself  on  your  goodness  to  excuse.  I  ought  to 
have  written  again  by  next  post,  but  we  really  have  been,  and 
still  are,  in  such  trouble  from  various  causes,  that  I  could  not 
take  up  the  pen,  and  now  must  beg  you  to  accept  this  statement 
as  the  only  excuse  which  I  can  offer.    We  have  had  such  ac- 

*  JJenioirSf  ii.  422-8. 
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counts  from  m;  dnugliter-in-Inw  at  Borne,  tliat  lier  mother  and 
l>rot]ier  arc  jnst  gone  thither  to  support  her,  her  mother  being 
seventy  years  of  age. 

Do  joa  know  anything  of  a  wretched  set  of  religionists  in 
yonr  country,  SuperstUiimigta  I  ought  to  sfiy,  called  Mormonites, 
or  latter-day  saints  ?  Would  yon  believe  it  ?  a  niece  of  Mrs. 
"Wordsworth's  has  just  embarked,  we  believe  at  Liverpool,  with 
8  set  of  the  deluded  followers  of  that  wretch,  in  an  attempt  to 

join  their  society.     Her  name  is ,  a  young  woman  of  good 

abilities  and  well  educated,  but  early  ia  life  she  took  from  her 
mother  and  her  connections  a  methodistiual  turn,  and  has  gone 
on  in  a  course  of  what  she  supposes  to  be  piety  till  she  has  come 
to  this  miserable  close.  If  you  should  by  cbaace  hear  anything 
aboat  her,  pray  let  us  know. 

The  report  of  my  brother's  decease,  which  we  look  for  every 
«1ay,  has  not  yet  reached  us.  My  nephew  ia  still  lingering  on 
from  day  to  day. 

Ever  faithfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

Wm.  "Wordsworth. 

The  print  of  Bishop  White  is  noble,  everything,  indeed,  that 
could  be  wished.* 


147.  fioveiHor  Miilart'ie :  Lord  Hector  of  Glasgow 
Unwersiti/,  tOc. 
l.BTTElt  TO  SIR  W.  GOMM.  &c.  Ac..  PORT  LOUIS.  MAURITIUS. 
Rj-dal  Monut,  AmbledOe,  Not.  38.  1M6. 

I>EAn  Sir  William, 

Your  kind  letter  of  the  4th  of  August  I  have  just 
received;  and  I  thank  yon  sincerely  for  this  mark  of  your  at- 
tention, and  for  the  gratificatioa  it  afforded  nie.     It  is  pleasing 
I  to  see  fancy  amusements  giving  birth  to  works  of  solid  profit,  as, 
'  under  the  anspices  of  Lady  Gomm,  they  are  doing  in  your 
I  iaUnd. 

Your   Bonuet   addi-essed  to   the    uufinished   monument   of 

Governor  Mulartio  is  i^ouceived  with  appropriate  feeling  and  jnst 

discrimination.     Long  may  the  iiuishod  monument  last  as  a 

I  tribute  to  departed  worth,  and  as  a  check  and  restraint  upon  in- 

'  iUmoin.  U.  43i-5. 
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temperate  desires  for  change,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  may  hereafter  be  liable ! 

Before  this  letter  reaches  you  the  newspapers  will  probably 
haye  told  yon  that  I  have  been  recently  put  in  nomination,  un- 
known to  myself,  for  the  high  office  of  Lord  Bector  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow ;  and  that  there  was  a  majority  of  twenty- 
one  votes  in  my  favour,  in  opposition  to  the  premier.  Lord  John 
Bussell.  The  forms  of  the  election,  however,  allowed  Lord 
John  Bussell  to  be  returned,  through  the  single  vote  of  the 
sub-rector  voting  for  his  superior.  To  say  the  truth,  I  am  glad 
of  this  result ;  being  too  advanced  in  life  to  undertake  with 
comfort  any  considerable  public  duty,  and  it  might  have  seemed 
ungracious  to  decline  the  office. 

Men  of  rank,  or  of  high  station,  with  the  exception  of  the 
poet  Campbell,  who  was,  I  believe,  educated  at  this  university, 
have  almost  invariably  been  chosen  for  a  rector  of  this  ancient 
university ;  and  that  another  exception  was  made  in  my  favour 
by  a  considerable  majority  affords  a  proof  that  literature,  inde- 
pendent of  office,  does  not  want  due  estimation.  I  should  not 
have  dwelt  so  long  upon  this  subject,  had  anything  personal  to 
myself  occurred  in  which  you  could  have  taken  interest. 

As  you  do  not  mention  your  own  health,  or  that  of  Lady 
Gomm,  I  infer  with  pleasure  that  the  climate  agrees  with  you 
both.  That  this  may  continue  to  be  so  is  my  earnest  and  sin- 
cere wish,  in  which  Mrs.  Wordsworth  cordially  unites. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir  William, 
Faithfully  yours, 

William  Wordswobth.* 


My  dead  C- 


148.  Beaih  of  *  Dora: 

[Received,  July  10. 1847.] 


Last  night  (I  ought  to  have  said  a  quarter  before 
one  this  morning),  it  pleased  God  to  take  to  Himself  the  spirit 
of  our  beloved  daughter,  and  your  truly  affectionate  cousin.  She 
had  latterly  much  bodily  suffering,  under  which  she  supported 
herself  by  prayer,  and  gratitude  to  her  heavenly  Father,  for 
granting  her  to  the  last  so  many  of  His  blessings. 

^  Memoirs,  u.  432-3. 
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I  need  not  write  more.  Your  aunt  bears  up  under  this 
affliction  as  becomes  a  Christian. 

Kindest  love  to  Sasan^  of  whose  sympathy  we  are  fally  as- 
sured. 

Your  affectionate  uncle,  and  the  more  so  for  this  affliction, 

Wm.  Wordswobth.* 

Pray  for  us ! 

149.  Of  the  Same  :  Sorrow. 

We  bear  up  under  our  affliction  as  well  as  God  enables  us  to 
do.  But  oh  !  my  dear  friend,  our  loss  is  immeasurable.  God 
bless  you  and  yours.  + 

Our  sorrow,  I  feel,  is  for  life  ;  but  God's  will  be  done  !  I 

150. 

TO  JOHN  PEACE.  ESQ. 

Brightm  [Postmark,  *  Cookennonth, 
Not.  18.  1848']. 

My  dear  Friend, 

Mrs.  Wordsworth  has  deputed  to  me  the  accept- 
able office  of  answering  your  friendly  letter,  which  has  followed 
QS  to  Brigham,  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Derwent,  near 
Cockermouth,  the  birthplace  of  four  brothers  and  their  sister. 
Of  these  four,  I,  the  second,  am  now  the  only  one  left.     Am  I 
wrong  in  supposing  that  you  have  been  here  ?     The  house  was 
driven  out  of  its  place  by  a  railway,  and  stands  now  nothing  like 
8o   advantageously  for   a  prospect  of  this  beautiful  country, 
though  at  only  a  small  distance  from  its  former  situation. 

We  are  expecting  Mr.  Cuthbert  Southey  to-day,  from  his 
curacy,  seven  or  eight  miles  distant.     He  is  busy  in  carrying 
through  the  press  the  first  volume  of  his  fathcr*s  letters,  or 
»ither,  collecting  and  preparing  them  for  it.     Do  you  happen 
%o  have  any  in  your  possession  ?    If  so,  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me 
or  his  son  know  what  they  are,  if  you  think  they  contain  any- 
thing which  would  interest  the  public. 

....  ... 

Mrs.  W.  and  I  are,  thank  God,  both  in  good  health,  and 
'possessing  a  degree  of  strength  beyond  what  is  usual  at  our  age, 
l)eing  hotii  in  our  seventy-ninth  year.     The  beloved  daughter 

o  ilemoirs,  U.  434.        f  To  Mr.  Moxon,  Aug.  9, 1817.       {  29th  Dec.  1847. 
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whom  it  has  pleased  God  to  remove  from  this  anxious  and 
sorrowful  world,  I  have  not  mentioned ;  but  I  can  judge  of  the 
depth  of  your  fellow-feeling  for  us.     Many  thanks  to  yoa  for 
referring  to  the  text  in  Scripture  which  I  quoted  to  you  so  long 
ago.*     '  Thy  kingdom  come.     Thy  will  be  done.'     He  who 
does  not  find  support  and  consolation  there,  will  find  it  no- 
where.    God  grant  that  it  may  be  continued  to  me  and  mine, 
and  to  all  sufferers !     Believe  me,  with  Mrs.  W.'s  very  kind 
remembrance. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Wm.  Wordswouth. 
......  • 

When  you  see  Mr.  Cottle,  pray  remember  us  most  affection- 
ately to  him,  with  respectful  regards  to  his  sister,  f 

151.  Illness  and  Death  of  a  Servant  at  Rydal  Mount, 

Our  anxieties  are  over,  and  our  sorrow  is  not  without  heart* 
felt,  I  may  say  heavenly,  consolation.  Dear,  and  good,  and 
faithful,  and  dutiful  Jane  breathed  her  last  about  twelve  o'clock 
last  night.  The  doctor  had  seen  her  at  noon ;  he  found  her 
much  weaker.  She  said  to  him,  '  I  cannot  stand  now,'  but  he 
gave  us  no  reason  to  believe  her  end  was  so  very  near.  You 
shall  hear  all  particulars  when  we  are  permitted  to  meet,  which 
God  grant  may  be  soon.  Nothing  could  be  more  geutle  than 
her  departure. 

Yesterday  Mary  read  to  her  in  my  presence  some  chapters 
from  the  New  Testament,  and  her  faculties  were  as  clear  as  any 
one's  in  perfect  health,  and  so  they  have  ever  been  to  the  last.  I 

152.  Humility. 

Writing  to  a  friend,  he  says  :  *  I  feel  myself  in  so  many  re- 
spects unworthy  of  your  love,  and  too  likely  to  become  more  so.' 
(This  was  in  1844.)  *  Worldly-minded  I  am  not ;  on  the  con- 
trary, my  wish  to  benefit  those  within  my  humble  sphere 
strengthens  seemingly  in  exact  proportion  to  my  inability  to 
realise  those  wishes.  What  I  lament  most  is,  that  the  spirit- 
uality of  my  nature  does  not  expand  and  rise  the  nearer  I  ap- 

*  [Note  bj  Mr.  Peace.]    At  Bydal  Mount  in  1838.    Ephesians  v.  SO.    *  Mj 
faTonrite  text/  said  he. 

t  Memoirs,  ii.  485-6.  J  Ibid.  u.  601-2. 
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proach  the  graye,  as  yours  does,  and  as  it  fares  with  my  beloved 
partner.  The  pleasure  which  I  derive  from  God's  works  in  His 
visible  creation  is  not  with  me,  I  think,  impaired,  but  reading 
does  not  interest  me  as  it  used  to  do,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  be- 
coming daily  a  less  instructive  companion  to  others.  Excuse 
this  egotism.  I  feel  it  necessary  to  your  understanding  what  I 
am,  and  how  little  you  would  gain  by  habitual  intercourse  with 
me,  however  greatly  I  might  benefit  from  intercourse  with  you.'* 


153.  Hopefulness. 

Writing  to  a  friend  at  a  time  of  public  excitement,  ho  thus 
speaks  :  '  After  all  (as  an  excellent  Bishop  of  the  Scotch  Church 
said  to  a  friendly  correspondent  of  mine),  "  Be  of  good  heart ; 
the  aflTairs  of  the  world  will  be  conducted  as  heretofore, — by  the 
foolishness  of  man  and  the  wisdom  of  God."  't 


•  Memoirs,  ii.  602-8. 


t  Ibid.  u.  603. 
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III.  CONVERSATIONS  AND  PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES 

OF  WORDSWORTH. 

(a)  Fbom  *  Sattrane's  Lettebs  :*  Elopbtock. 

(6)  Pebsonal  Reminiscences  of  the  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  Colebidoe. 

(c)  Recollections  of  a  Toub  in  Italy,  by  H.  C.  Robinson. 

(d)  Reminiscences  of  Lady  Richardson  and  Mbs.  Davy. 

(e)   CONTEBSATIONS  AND  REMINISCENCES  RECOBDED  BY  THE  BiSHOP  OF  LiN- 
%  COLN. 

(/)  Reminiscences  of  Rev.  R.  P.  Gbayes,  M.A.,  Dublin. 

(g)  On  Death  of  Colebidoe. 

(h)  FuBTHEu  Reminiscences  and  Memqbabilu,  by  Ret.  R.  P.  Gbayes, 

M.A.,  Dublin,  now  fibst  published. 
(t)  An  American's  Reminiscences. 

0)  Recollections  of  Aubbey  de  Yere,  Esq.,  now  first  published. 
(ft)  Fbom  *  Recollections  of  the  Last  Days  of  Shelley  and  Byron,* 

BY  E.  J.  Tbelawny,  Esq. 
(l)  Fbom  Lettebs  of  Professor  Tayler  (1872). 
(m)  Anecdote  of  Crabbe,  fbom  Dlaby  of  Sib  Walteb  Scott. 
(ft)  Wobdswobtb's  Lateb  Opinion  of  Lobd  Bbougham. 


NOTE. 
On  theEG  *  Personal  BeminiscenceB*  see  the  Preface  in  Vol.  I.    G^ 


{a)  KLOPSTOCK :  NOTES  OF  HIS  CONVEESATION. 

From  *  Satjrrano's  Letters'  (Biogritphia  Literaria,  vol.  ii.  pp.  228-254, 

ed.  1817). 

Ratzobnrg. 

No  little  fish  thrown  back  again  into  the  water,  no  fly  nnim- 
prisoned  from  a  child's  hand,  could  more  buoyantly  enjoy  its 
element,  than  I  this  clean  and  peaceful  house,  with  this  lovely 
view  of  the  town,  groves,  and  lake  of  Ratzeburg,  from  the  window 
at  which  I  am  writing.  My  spirits  certainly,  and  my  health  I 
fancied,  were  beginning  to  sink  under  the  noise,  dirt,  and  un- 
wholesome air  of  our  Hamburg  hotel.  I  left  it  on  Sunday, 
Sept.  23rd.  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  poet  Elppstock, 
to  the  Amtmann  of  Ratzeburg.  The  Avitmann  received  mo  with 
kindness,  and  introduced  mo  to  the  worthy  pastor,  who  agreed 
to  board  and  lodge  me  for  any  length  of  time  not  less  than  a 
month.  The  vehicle,  in  which  I  took  my  place,  was  consider- 
ably larger  than  an  English  stage-coach,  to  which  it  bore  much 
the  same  proportion  and  rude  resemblance,  that  an  elephant*s 
ear  does  to  the  human.  Its  top  was  composed  of  naked  boards 
of  difierent  colours,  and  seeming  to  have  been  parts  of  different 
waiuscots.  Instead  of  windows  there  were  leathern  curtains 
with  a  little  eye  of  glass  in  each :  they  perfectly  answered  the 
purpose  of  keeping  out  the  prospect  and  letting  in  the  cold.  I 
could  observe  little,  therefore,  but  the  inns  and  farm-houses  at 
which  we  stopped.  They  were  all  alike,  except  in  size :  one 
great  room,  like  a  barn,  with  a  hay-loft  over  it,  the  straw  and 
hay  dangling  in  tufts  through  the  boards  which  formed  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  room,  and  the  floor  of  the  loft.  From  this  room, 
which  is  paved  like  a  street,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  two 
smaller  ones,  are  enclosed  at  one  end.  These  are  commonly 
floored.  In  the  large  room  the  cattle,  pigs,  poultry,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  live  in  amicable  community :  yet  there  was 
an  appearance  of  cleanliness  and  rustic  comfort.  One  of  those 
houses  I  measured.  It  was  an  hundred  feet  in  length.  The 
apartments  were  taken  ofi*  from  one  comet.    B^l^^en  \Xi<^*^  ^sA 
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the  stalls  there  was  a  small  interspace,  and  here  the  breadth  was 
forty-eight  feet,  but  thirty-two  where  the  stalls  were ;  of  course, 
the  stalls  were  on  each  side  eight  feet  in  depth.  The  fieuses  of 
the  cows,  &c.  were  turned  towards  the  room ;  indeed  they  were 
in  it,  so  that  they  had  at  least  the  comfort  of  seeing  each  other's 
faces.  Stall-feeding  is  universal  in  this  part  of  Germany,  a 
practice  concerning  which  the  agriculturist  and  the  poet  are 
likely  to  entertain  opposite  opinions — or  at  least,  to  have  very 
diflferent  feelings.  The  wood-work  of  these  buildings  on  the 
outside  is  left  unplastered,  as  in  old  houses  among  us,  and, 
being  painted  red  and  green,  it  cuts  and  tesselates  the  buildings 
very  gaily.  From  within  three  miles  of  Hamburg  almost  to 
MoUn,  which  is  thirty  miles  from  it,  the  country,  as  far  as  I 
could  see  it,  was  a  dead  flat,  only  varied  by  woods.  At  MoUn 
it  became  more  beautiful.  I  observed  a  small  lake  nearly  sur- 
rounded with  groves,  and  a  palace  in  view  belonging  to  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,  and  inhabited  by  the  Inspector  of  the  Forests. 
We  were  nearly  the  same  time  in  travelling  the  thirty-five  miles 
from  Hamburg  to  Batzeburg,  as  we  had  been  in  going  from  Lon- 
don to  Yarmouth,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  miles. 

The  lake  of  Batzeburg  runs  from  south  to  north,  about  nine 
miles  in  length,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  three  miles  to  half 
a  mile.  About  a  mile  from  the  southernmost  point  it  is  divided 
into  two,  of  course  very  unequal,  parts  by  an  island,  which,  being 
connected  by  a  bridge  and  a  narrow  slip  of  land  with  the  one 
shore,  and  by  another  bridge  of  immense  length  with  the  other 
shore,  forms  a  complete  isthmus.  On  this  island  the  town  of 
Batzeburg  is  built.  The  pastor's  house  or  vicarage,  together 
with  the  Aintmann*8,Amt88chreiber'8,  and  the  church,  stands  near 
the  summit  of  a  hill,  which  slopes  down  to  the  slip  of  land  and 
the  little  bridge,  from  which,  through  a  superb  military  gate, 
you  step  into  the  island-town  of  Batzeburg.  This  again  is  itself 
a  little  hill,  by  ascending  and  descending  which,  you  arrive  at 
the  long  bridge,  and  so  to  the  other  shore.  The  water  to  the 
south  of  the  town  is  called  the  Little  Lake,  which  however  almost 
engrosses  the  beauties  of  the  whole  :  the  shores  being  just  often 
enough  green  and  bare  to  give  the  proper  effect  to  the  magnifi- 
cent  groves  which  occupy  the  greater  part  of  their  circumference. 
From  the  turnings,  windings,  and  indentations  of  the  shore,  the 
views  Tory  almost  every  ten  ste^^,  «ad  the  whole  has  a  sort  of 
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najestic  beauty,   &   feminine  grandeur.     At  the  north  of  the 
Oreat  Lake,  and  peeping  over  it,  I  see  tlie  seven  church  towers 
of  Lnhec,  at  the  diatance  of  twelve  or  thirteen  miles,  yet  as  dis- 
tinctly as  if  they  were  not  three.     The  only  defect  in  the  view 
is,  tlint  Ratzehurg  is  built  entirely  of  red  bricks,  and  all  Uie 
honaea  roofed  with  red  tiles.     To  the  eye,  therefore,  it  presents 
a  elamp  of  brick-dnst  red.     Yet  this  evening,  Oct.  10th,  twenty 
miontes  past  five,  I  saw  the  town  perfectly  beautiful,  and  the 
rbole  softened  down  into  complde  keeping,  if  I  may  borrow  a 
irm  from  the  painters.     The  sky  over  Ratzcbnrg  and  all  the 
it  WB8  a  pure  evening  blue,  while  over  the  west  it  was  covered 
■itb  light  sandy  clouds.     Hence  a  doop  red  light  spread  over 
whole  prospect,  in  andistui'bed  harmony  with  the  red  town, 
brovrn-red  woods,  and  the  yellow-red  reeds  on  the  skirts  of 
lake.    Two  or  three  boats,  with  single  persons  paddling  them, 
ited  np  and  down  in  the  rich  light,  which  not  only  was  itself 
harmony  with  all,  but  brought  all  into  harmony. 
I  sbonld  have  told  yon  that  I  went  back  to  Hamburg  on 
Thnrsday  (Sept.  27th.)  to  take  leave  of  my  friend,  who  travels 
itbward,  and  returned  hither  on  the  Monday  following.  From 
Impfelde,  a  village  half  way  from  Ratzeburg,  I  walked  to  Ham- 
■g  through  deep  sandy  roads  and  a  dreary  flat :  the  soil  evory- 
whito,  hungry,  and  excessively  pulverised ;  but  the  ap- 
pTOfwb  to  the  city  is  pleasing.  Light  cool  country  houses,  which 
yoa  e&Q  look  through  and  see  the  gardens  behind  them,  with 
arbours  and  trellis  work,  and  thick  vegetable  walls,  and  trees  in 
cloistfrs  and  piazzas,  each  bouse  with  neat  rails  before  it,  and 
green  seats  withiu  the  rails.     Every  object,  whether  the  growth 
Xatnro  01-  the  work  of  man,  was  neat  and  artificial.  It  plcasoil 
tu  better,  than  if  the  houses  and  gardens,  and  pleasure  fields, 
jeen  in  a  nobler  taste ;  for  this  nobler  taste  would  have 
mere  apery.     The  busy,  anxious,  money-loving  merchant 
of  Bamborg  could  only  havo  adopted,  he  could  not  have  enjoyed 
the  simplicity  of  Nature.     The  mind  begins  to  love  Nature  by 
imitating  human  eonveniences  in  Nature ;  but  this  is  a  stop  in 
intellect,  though  a  low  oue — and  were  it  not  so.  yet  all  aromid 
mo  spoko  of  iuuocent  enjoyment  and  sensitive  comforts,  and  I 
entered  with  unscnipuloua  sympathy  into  the  enjoyments  and 
comforts  ereo  of  the  busy,  anxious,  money-loving  merchants  of 
Hamborg.     In  this  charitable  and  cuthoUc  mood.  I  irfiSAU&tLOoA 
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vast  ramparts  of  the  city.  These  are  huge  green  cnshions,  one 
rising  above  the  other,  with  trees  growing  in  the  interspaces, 
pledges  and  symbols  of  a  long  peace.  Of  my  return  I  have  no- 
thing worth  communicating,  except  that  I  took  extra  post,  which 
answers  to  posting  in  England.  These  north  German  post 
chaises  are  uncovered  wicker  carts.  An  English  dust-cart  is  a 
piece  of  finery,  a  chef  d'oeuvre  of  mechanism,  compared  with 
them  :  and  the  horses ! — a  savage  might  use  their  ribs  instead 
of  his  fingers  for  a  numeration  table.  Wherever  we  stopped, 
the  postilion  fed  his  cattle  with  the  brown  rye  bread  of  which  he 
eat  himself,  all  breakfasting  together ;  only  the  horses  had  no 
gin  to  their  water,  and  the  postilion  no  water  to  his  gin.  Now 
and  henceforward  for  subjects  of  more  interest  to  you,  and  to 
the  objects  in  search  of  which  I  left  you :  namely,  the  literati 
and  literature  of  Germany. 

Believe  me,  I  walked  with  an  impression  of  awe  on  my  spirits, 

as  W and  myself  accompanied  Mr.  Klopstock  to  the  house 

of  his  brother,  the  poet,  which  stands  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  city  gate.  It  is  one  of  a  row  of  little  common-place 
summer-houses,  (for  so  they  looked,)  with  four  or  five  rows  of 
young  meagre  elm  trees  before  the  windows,  beyond  which  is  a 
green,  and  then  a  dead  flat  intersected  with  several  roads.  What- 
ever beauty,  (thought  I,)  may  be  before  the  poet's  eyes  at  present, 
it  must  certainly  be  purely  of  his  own  creation.  We  waited  a 
few  minutes  in  a  neat  little  parlour,  ornamented  with  the  figures 
of  two  of  the  Muses  and  with  prints,  the  subjects  of  which  were 
from  Klopstock's  odes.*  The  poet  entered.  I  was  much  dis- 
appointed in  his  countenance,  and  recognised  in  it  no  lil^eness 

*  [*  There  is  a  rhetorical  ampliinde  and  briUiancy  in  the  Messias/  says  Mr. 
Carlyle, '  which  oliciis  in  our  critic  (Mr.  Taylor)  an  instinct  truer  than  his  philo- 
sophy is.  Neither  has  the  still  purer  spirit  of  Klopstock's  odes  escaped  him. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  writing  in  our  language  that  offers  so  correct  an  emblem  of 
him  as  this  analysis/  I  remember  thinking  Taylor's '  clear  outline^  of  the  Mes^s 
the  most  satisfying  account  of  a  poem  I  ever  read :  it  fills  the  mind  with  a  vision 
of  pomp  and  magnificence,  which  it  is  pleasanter  to  contemplate,  as  it  were,  from 
afar,  massed  together  in  that  general  survey,  than  to  examine  part  by  part.  Mr. 
Taylor  and  Mr.  Carlyle  agree  in  exalting  that  ode  of  Klopstock's,  in  which  he 
represents  the  Muse  of  Britain  and  the  Muse  of  Germany  running  a  race.  The 
piece  seems  to  me  more  rhetorical  than  strictly  poetical ;  and  if  the  younger 
Muse's  power  of  keeping  up  the  race  depends  on  productions  of  this  sort,  I  would 
not  give  a  i)enny  for  her  chance,  at  least  if  the  contest  relates  to  pure  poetiy. 
Klopstock's  Herman  (mentioned  afterwards,)  consists  of  three  chorus-dramas,  as 
Mr.  Taylor  calls  them :  The  Battle  of  Herman^  Herman  and  the  Prineeif  and 
The  Death  of  Herman,  Herman  is  the  Arminius  of  the  Roman  historians.  8.  C] 
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the  bust.     There  was  no  comprehension  in  the  forehead,  no 

light  over  the  eye-browa,  no  expression  of  peculiarity,  moral 

iatellecttial,  ou  the  eyes,  no  mitasiveneas  in  thogenerftlcoante- 

He  is,  if  anything,  rather  below  the  middle  size.     He 

wore  very  large  half-boots,  which  his  legs  filled,  so  fearfully  were 

they  swollen.   However,  though  neither  W nor  myself  could 

ilisfover  any  indications  of  sublimity  or  enthnsiaBra  in  bis  physi- 
ognomy, we  were  both  equally  impressed  with  hia  liveliuosa,  and 
is  kind  and  ready  courtesy.     He  tnliiod  in  French  with  my 
lend,  and  with  difficulty  spoke  a  few  sentences  to  mo  in  Eng- 
lish.  His  ennnciation  was  not  in  the  least  affected  by  the  entire 
want  of  his  npper  teeth.    The  convoraatiou  began  on  his  part  by 
the  exprcsBton  of  bis  rapture  at  the  surrender  of  the  detachment 
t)f  French  troops  ander  (ieneral  Humbert.     Their  proceedings 
Ireland  with  regard  to  the  committee  which  they  had  ap- 
lintcd,  with  the  rest  of  their  organizing  system,  seemed  to 
tare  given  the  poet  great  entortaiiimeut.     He  then  declared  his 
eanguiue  belief  in  Nelson's  victory,  and  anticipated  its  confirma- 
tion with  a  keen  and  triumphant  pieaaare.     His  words,  tones, 
looks,  implied  the  moat  vehement  Anti-GallicaniBm.     The  sub- 
|ect  changed  to  literature,  and  I  inquired  in  Latin  concerning 
le  history  of  German  poetry  and  the  older  German  poets.    To 
ly  great  nstoniahment  he  confessed,  that  ho  knew  very  little  on 
le  eabject.    He  had  indeed  occasionally  road  one  or  two  of  their 
ider  writers,  bnt  not  so  ns  to  enable  him  to  speak  of  their  merits, 
feasor  Ebelijig,  ho  said,  would  probably  give  mo  every  infor- 
latiou  of  this  kind  :  the  subject  had  not  particularly  excited  Im 
iosily.     He  tlien  talked  of  Milton  and  Glover,  and  ibonghl 
Glover's  blank  verse  superiour  to  Milton's.'     W and  my- 
self expressed  on  r  surprise:  and  my  friend  gave  his  definitioQ 
and  notion  of  harmonious  verse,  that  it  consisted,  (the  English 


■  [Ltanidai,  &□  eiiic  poem,  I17  It.  GloTer,  first  nppcnrcd  in  Mftf ,  1737 :  in  tU« 
h  «iUtion,  pablished  in  1770,  it  was  coirectcJ  *xA  cxlcnilcil  from  nioa  books 
Olover  ITU  the  Kntlmr  of  Boadlaea  uul  Hedoa,  trngcilifB.  vliieli  bad 
t)  the  et«gi<.  I  believe  that  Ltonidns  has  uor«  ninrit  in  (Jig  con- 
■  iUeiga,  and  in  the  dKlineatioii  of  cbsiorter,  Uuld  ns  [Uiotr]'. 

n  cpio  poem,' Baid  Tbamaoa,  'whonevHi-BBw  a  mouniajnl'  Glover 

an  and  moon,  yet  he  seema  to  have  looked  tor  tbcir  poelioal  ■■- 

4  Hilton,  rather  than  in  the  aky.    'ThoroianataBinglseltDila 

"    '  lleloD,  ■  that  is  borrowed  from  any  of  the  andcDts,  and  yet 

nthat  haaBiiDhaTarietrofbrantifalcompariBanB.'   Tha 

«  flat  ud  drf  ont  of  Qlavvi's  uuui^,  UAV\b«i  ta«\^- 
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iambic  blank  verse  above  all,)  in  the  apt  arrangement  of  pauses 

:and  cadences,  and  the  sweep  of  whole  paragraphs, 

*  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  di*awn  out/ 

and  not  in  the  even  flow,  much  less  in  the  prominence  or  anti- 
thetic vigour,  of  single  lines,  which  were  indeed  injurious  to  the 
total  effect,  except  where  they  were  introduced  for  some  specific 
purpose.  Klopstock  assented,  and  said  that  he  meant  to  confine 
Glover's  superiority  to  single  lines.*    He  told  us  that  he  had 

deed  quite  anotlier  thing  from  what  they  appear  in  the  poems  of  that  ImmorUl : 

/!x,  gr. 

Like  wintry  clonds,  which,  opening  for  a  time, 

Tinge  their  black  folds  with  gleams  of  scattered  light : — 

Is  not  this  Milton^s  *  silver  lining*  stretched  and  mangled  ? 

The  Qnecn  of  Night 
GleamM  from  the  centre  of  th'  ctherial  vault, 
And  o'er  the  raven  plumes  of  darkness 'shed 
Her  placid  light. 

This  is  flattened  from  the  well-known  passage  in  Comus. 

Soon  will  savage  Mars 
Deform  the  lovely  ringlets  of  thy  shimbt. 

A  genteel  improvement  upon  Milton's  'hush  with  frizzled  hair  implicit.* 
Then  we  have 

delicious  to  the  sight 


spoiled  from 


Soft  dales  meandering  show  their  floweiy  laps 
Among  rude  piles  of  nature, 

the  flowery  lap 


Of  some  irriguous  valley  spread  its  store. 

Thus  does  this  poet  shatter  and  dissolve  the  blooming  sprays  of  another  man's 
plantation,  instead  of  pushing  through  them  some  new  shoots  of  his  own  to  crown 
them  with  fresh  blossoms. 

Milton  himself  borrowed  as  much  as  Glover.  Aye,  ten  times  more ;  yet  every 
passage  in  his  poetry  is  Miltonic, — more  than  anything  else.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  imitators  Miltonize^  yet  produce  nothing  worthy  of  Milton,  the  important 
characteristic  of  whose  writings  my  father  wcU  expressed,  when  he  said  '  The 
reader  of  Milton  must  be  always  on  his  duty :  he  is  surrounded  with  sense  J*  A 
man  must  have  his  sense  to  imitate  him  worthily.  How  wo  look  through  his 
words  at  the  Deluge,  as  he  floods  it  upon  us  in  Book  xL  1.  788-53 ! — Tho  Attic 
bees  produce  honey  so  flavoured  with  the  thyme  of  Hymettus  that  it  is  scarcely 
eatable,  though  to  smeU  the  herb  itself  in  a  breezy  walk  upon  that  celebrated  Mount 
would  be  an  exceeding  pleasure ;  thus  certain  epic  poems  are  overpoweiingly 
flavoured  with  herbs  of  Milton,  while  yet  the  fragrant  balm  and  fresh  breeze  of 
his  poetry  is  not  to  be  found  in  them.    S.  C] 

*  [Tho  *  abrupt  and  laconic  structure*  of  Glover's  periods  appears  at  the  very 
commencement  of  Leonidas,  which  has  something  military  in  its  movement, 
but  rather  the  stiff  gait  of  the  drilled  soldier  than  tho  proud  march  of  the  mar- 
tial hero. 

The  virtuous  Spartan  who  resigned  his  life 
To  save  his  country  at  th*  Oetaen  straits, 
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read  Milton,  in  a  proso  translation,  when  he  was  fourteen.*     I 

understood  him  thus  myself,  and  W interpreted  Klopstock's 

French  as  I  had  already  construed  it.  He  appeared  to  know  very 
little  of  Milton  or  indeed  of  our  poets  in  general.  He  spoke 
with  great  indignation  of  the  English  prose  translation  of  his 
Messiah.  All  the  translations  had  heen  bad,  very  bad — but  the 
English  was  ru)  translation — there  were  pages  on  pages  not  in 
the  original :  and  half  the  original  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 

translation.    W told  him  that  I  intended  to  translate  a  few 

of  his  odes  as  specimens  of  German  lyrics — he  then  said  to  mc 
in  English,  '  I  wish  you  would  render  into  English  some  select 
passages  of  The  Messiah,  and  i-evengeme  of  your  countryman  !' 


Thennopylae,  when  all  the  peopled  east 
In  arms  with  Xerxes  filled  the  Grecian  plains, 
O  Mnse  record !     The  Hellespont  they  passed 
Overpowering  Thrace.     The  dreadful  tidings  swift 
To  Corinth  flew.     Her  Isthmus  was  the  seat 
Of  Grecian  council.     Orpheus  thence  returns 
To  Laccdaemon.     In  assembly  full,  i^-c. 

OIoTer's  best  passages  are  of  a  soft  character.    This  is  a  pleasing  Ilomerism : 

Lycis  dies, 
For  boistVous  war  ill-chosen.    He  was  skilled 
To  tune  the  lulling  flute,  and  melt  the  heart ; 
Or  with  his  pipe's  awak'uing  strains  aUure 
The  loTely  dames  of  Lydia  to  the  dance. 
They  on  Uie  Terdant  level  graceful  mov'd 
In  vary^d  measures ;  whUe  the  cooluig  breeze 
Beneath  their  swelling  garments  wantoned  o*er 
Their  «nowy  breasts,  and  smooth  Cayster's  streams 
Soft-gliding  murmur VI  by.     The  hostile  blade,  &c.     Bk.  VIII. 

And  here  is  a  pleasing  expansion  of  Pindar,  Olymp.  II.  109 : 

Placid  were  his  days, 
Which  flow'd  through  blessings.     As  a  river  pure, 
Whose  sides  are  flowery,  and  whose  meadows  fair, 
Meets  in  his  course  a  subtcnancan  void ; 
There  dips  his  silver  head,  again  to  rise, 
And,  rising,  glide  through  flow*rs  and  meadows  new ; 
So  Bhall  Oileus  in  those  happier  fields. 
Where  never  tempests  roar,  nor  humid  clouds 
In  mists  dissolve,  nor  white  descending  flakes 
Of  winter  violate  th*  eternal  green ; 
Where  never  gloom  of  trouble  shades  the  mind, 
Kor  gust  of  passion  heaves  the  quiet  breast. 
Nor  dews  of  grief  arc  sprinkled.    Bk.  X.     S.  C] 

^  ThiB  WM  accidentally  confirmed  to  me  by  an  old  German  gentleman  at 
HelButodt,  who  had  been  Klopstock's  school  and  bed-fellow.  Among  other 
bojiah  anecdotes,  he  related  that  the  young  poet  set  a  particolar  value  on  a 
tmiBlsUoii  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  and  always  idept  wil\i  it  \nx4^T  Ysa  \f^^^ . 
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It  was  the  liveliest  thing  which  he  produced  in  the  whole  con- 
versation. He  told  us,  that  his  first  ode  was  fifty  years  older 
than  his  last.  I  looked  at  him  with  much  emotion — I  considered 
him  as  the  venerable  father  of  German  poetry ;  as  a  good  man ; 
as  a  Christian;  seventy- four  years  old;  with  legs  enormously 
swollen ;  yet  active,  lively,  cheerful,  and  kind,  and  communi- 
cative. My  eyes  felt  as  if  a  tear  were  swelling  into  them.  In 
the  portrait  of  Lessing  there  was  a  toupee  periwig,  which  enor- 
mously injured  the  eflfect  of  his  physiognomy — Elopstock  wore 
the  same,  powdered  and  frizzled.  By  the  bye,  old  men  ought 
never  to  wear  powder — the  contrast  between  a  large  snow-white 
wig  and  the  colour  of  an  old  man's  skin  is  disgusting,  and 
wrinkles  in  such  a  neighbourhood  appear  only  channels  for  dirt. 
It  is  an  honour  to  poets  and  great  men,  that  you  think  of  them 
as  parts  of  Nature ;  and  anything  of  trick  and  fashion  wounds 
you  in  them,  as  much  as  when  you  see  venerable  yews  clipped 
into  miserable  peacocks. — The  author  of  The  Messiah  should 
have  worn  his  own  grey  hair. — His  powder  and  periwig  were  to 
the  eye  what  Mr.  Virgil  would  be  to  the  ear. 

Klopstock  dwelt  much  on  the  superiour  power  which  the 
German  language  possessed  of  concentrating  meaning.  He  said, 
he  had  often  translated  parts  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  line  by  line, 
and  a  German  line  proved  always  sufficient  for  a  Greek  or  Latin 
one.  In  English  you  cannot  do  this.  I  answered,  that  in  Eng- 
lish we  could  commonly  render  one  Greek  heroic  line  in  a  line 
and  a  half  of  our  common  heroic  metre,  and  I  conjectured  that 
this  line  and  a  half  would  be  found  to  contain  no  more  syllables 
than  one  German  or  Greek  hexameter.  He  did  not  understand 
me  :*  and  I,  who  wished  to  hear  his  opinions,  not  to  correct 
them,  was  glad  that  he  did  not. 

*  Elopstock's  observation  was  partly  trne  and  partly  erroneous.  In  the  literal 
sense  of  his  words,  and,  if  we  confine  the  comparison  to  the  average  of  space 
required  for  the  expression  of  the  same  thought  in  the  two  lang^oages,  it  is  erro- 
neous. I  have  translated  some  German  hexameters  into  English  hexameters, 
and  find,  that  on  the  average  three  English  lines  will  express  fonr  lines  German. 
The  reason  is  evident :  our  language  abounds  in  monosyllables  and  dissj^Ues. 
The  German,  not  loss  than  the  Greek,  is  a  polysyllable  language.  But  in  another 
I>oint  of  view  the  remark  was  not  without  foundation.  For  the  German  possess- 
ing the  same  unlimited  privilege  of  forming  compounds,  both  with  prepositions 
and  with  epithets,  as  the  Greek,  it  can  express  the  richest  single  Greek  word  in 
a  single  German  one,  and  is  thus  freed  from  the  necessity  of  weak  or  nngraocful 
paraphrases.  I  will  content  myself  with  one  example  at  present,  viz.  the  use  <rf 
the  preBxed  partioiplea  ver,  zer^  ent^  and  xceg :  thus  reUsen  to  rend,  verreiuen  to 
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We  MOW  took  our  leave.     At  the  beginning  of  the  French 
XrtevolnLion  Ivlopstock  wrote  odes  of  congratulation.  He  received 
^K>me  honorary  presents  from  the  French  Republic,  {a  golden 
«=rowu  I  believe,)  and,  lite  our  Priestley,  was  invited  to  a  Beat  in 
"tAkCi   legislature,  which  he  declined.     But  when  French  liberty 
zxieLamorphoscd  herself  into  a  fury,  he  sent  back  these  presents 
with  B  pulinodia,  declaring  his  abhorrence  of  their  proceedings  : 
^knd  siuce  then  he  has  been  perhaps  more  than  enough  an  Anti- 
Oallicau.     I  mean,  that  in  his  just  contempt  and  detestation  of 
t-lie  crimes  and  follies  of  tho  ReyolutionistB,  he  sufTers  liimself  to 
forget  that  the  rcvolntion  itself  is  a  process  of  the  Divine  Pro- 
vidence ;  and  that  as  the  folly  of  men  is  the  wisdom  of  God,  so 
uro   their  iniqaities  instruments  of  bis  goodness.     From  lUop- 
ntock's  house  wo  walked  to  the  ramparts,  discoursing  together 
on  the  poet  and  bis  conversation,  till  our  attention  was  diverted 
to  the  beauty  and  singularity  of  the  sunset  and  its  effects  on  the 
objects  around  us.     There  were  woods  in  the  distance.     A  rich 
Handy  light,  (nay,  of  a  much  deeper  colour  than  sandy.)  lay  orer 
these  noods  that  blackened  in  the  blaze.     Over  that  part  of  the 
woods  which  lay  immediately  under  the  iuteuser  light,  a  brassy 
mist  floated.    The  trees  on  the  ramparts,  aud  th»  people  moving 
to  and  fro  between  Ibem,  were  cat  or  divided  into  equal  segments 
of  deep  shade  and  brassy  light.     Had  the  trees,  and  the  bo£eB 

rcnil  tnj,  trnfiuca  lo  rend  to  pieces,  eiifrriiirit  lorcuil  oSot  out  of  a  tliitig;.  ia 
UieMctivB  aeiiBe:  orKAnicIjfntomelt — etr,  ar,  tiit,  ichmeUen — uid  in  like  nuui- 
ncr  Uinnigh  til  the  icrbs  neolcr  uiJ  octice.  It  joa  oonsUcr  oolyboirnittch  ire 
Mfao«U  (eel  Ui«  loM  of  the  prefix  be,  as  in  bednipl,  be«priiikle.  lieeot,  espeeiaU; 
in  uai  poetic&l  laagimgc,  and  then  thiak  that  thii  same  mode  of  compaaiUoD  is 
•:  -irrtcd  throngb  all  their  simple  uid  compoaad  prepositicniB,  and  man;  at  their 
:,>i verbs;  ami  thnt  with  most  of  tbeso  the  Gennnus  have  the  same  pririloge  m 
vt-  <  )iive  uf  dividJDg  them  from  tlio  vurh  aud  placing  them  at  the  cud  of  the  acn- 
£•  ii^v  ;  jcm  niU  biTe  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  roalitj  nnd  the  eatue  of 
Xixxt  tapaior  jtower  in  the  OermaD  of  condeotdng  mcaaing.  in  which  ite  great 
S>«ct  oiultud.  It  IE  impossible  to  read  half  a  doieo  pages  of  Wii^land  wilbout 
Skcitdriog  tbnt  in  thi*  respect  the  Oermau  bos  do  rirol  bnt  the  Greek.  Andjet 
I  ImI.  that  cvucwntrntiouoreoDdcnaatioti  is  not  tbc  happiest  mode  otexpret^g 
Chii  (^1^,  Utilise,  *bioh  teems  to  eousist  not  so  much  in  the  less  time  required  for 
•.-'jcv,\u,-  i,ri  iiTjpri'iuiou,  an  in  the  uniljr  and  sinialtaaeoQsneFB  with  wbicb  tbit 
I  ii'ii^i  ■  u>ii  i»  nmvejied.  It  tends  to  make  thi^ir  languaffi!  more  pietnresiiDe :  it 
•  '■'/'.. /UK  -  iritsiirn  better.  We  haTe  obtained  thin  power  in  part  bj onr eoMpoimd 
^*  rliLilLTU.il  Iroia  the  Latin:  anil  tho  sniiEe  of  its  groat  effect  no  doubt  indneed 
"°'  Miltou  both  to  the  nse  and  the  abnso  of  Latin  deriratieet^.  Bnt  still  these 
P'^ftzvd  [Mitielf  s,  convFjing  no  separate  or  separable  menning  to  the  metv  Eog- 
U*b  (Hdrr,  cannot  poAeiblj  act  on  the  mind  with  the  force  or  liveliaeM  of  an 
"'^Xiiui  ajjij  hiniioKrai'Oiu  language  such  as  the  Ocnnan  is,  and  besides  are  con- 
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of  the  men  and  women,  been  divided  into  equal  segments  by 
a  rule  or  pair  of  compasses,  the  portions  could  not  have  been 
more  regular.  All  else  was  obscure.  It  was  a  fairy  scene  ! — 
and  to  increase  its  romantic  character,  among  the  moving  objects, 
thus  divided  into  alternate  shade  and  brightness,  was  a  beauti- 
ful child,  dressed  with  the  elegant  simplicity  of  an  English  child, 
riding  on  a  stately  goat,  the  saddle,  bridle,  and  other  accoutre- 
ments of  which  were  in  a  high  degree  costly  and  splendid.  Be- 
fore I  quit  the  subject  of  Hamburg,  let  me  say,  that  I  remained 
a  day  or  two  longer  than  I  otherwise  should  have  done,  in  order 
to  be  present  at  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  the  patron  saint  of 
Hamburg,  expecting  to  see  the  civic  pomp  of  this  commercial 
Republic.  I  was  however  disappointed.  There  were  no  pro- 
cessions, two  or  three  sermons  were  preached  to  two  or  three 
old  women  in  two  or  three  churches,  and  St.  Michael  and  his 
patronage  wished  elsewhere  by  the  higher  classes,  all  places  of 
entertainment,  theatre,  &c.  being  shut  up  on  this  day.  In 
Hamburg,  there  seems  to  be  no  religion  at  all ;  in  Lubec  it  is 
confined  to  the  women.  The  men  seem  determined  to  be  di- 
vorced from  their  wives  in  the  other  world,  if  they  cannot  in 
this.  You  will  not  easily  conceive  a  more  singular  sight,  than 
is  presented  by  the  vast  aisle  of  the  principal  church  at  Lubec 
seeh  from  the  organ-loft :  for,  being  filled  with  female  servants 
and  persons  in  the  same  class  of  life,  and  all  their  caps  having 
gold  and  silver  cauls,  it  appears  like  a  rich  pavement  of  gold  and 
silver. 

I  will  conclude  this  letter  with  the  mere  transcription  of 

notes,  which  my  friend  W made  of  his  conversations  with 

Klopstock,  during  the  interviews  that  took  place  after  my  de- 
parture. On  these  I  shall  make  but  one  remark  at  present,  and 
that  will  appear  a  presumptuous  one,  namely,  that  Klopstock's 
remarks  on  the  venerable  sage  of  Konigsburg  are  to  my  own 
knowledge  injurious  and  mistaken ;  and  so  far  is  it  from  being 
true,  that  his  system  is  now  given  up,  that  throughout  the  Uni- 
versities of  Germany  there  is  not  a  single  professor  who  is  not 
either  a  Kantean  or  a  disciple  of  Fichte,  whose  system  is  built 
on  the  Kantean,  and  presupposes  its  truth;  or  lastly  who,  though 
an  antagonist  of  Kant,  as  to  his  theoretical  work,  has  not  em- 
braced wholly  or  in  part  his  moral  system,  and  adopted  part 
ot  his  nomenclature.      *  Klopstock  having  wished  to  see  the 
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CjILvary  of  Cumberland,  and  asked  what  was  thought  of  it  in 
England,  I  went  to  Remnant's  (the  English  bookseller)  where 
I  proeorcd  the  Analytical  Review,  in  which  is  contained  the  re- 
view of  Cnuibt-rland's  Calvary.  I  remembered  to  have  read 
there  some  specimens  of  n  blank  verso  translation  of  The  Mbb- 
SIAB.  I  bad  mentioned  this  to  KJopstock,  and  he  had  a  great 
(lesiro  to  see  them.  I  walked  over  to  hia  house  and  put  the 
book  into  his  bands.  On  adverting  to  bis  own  poem,  he  told 
rae  ho  began  The  Messiah  when  he  was  seventeen  :  he  devoted 
three  entire  years  to  the  plan  without  composing  a  single  line. 
He  was  greatly  at  a  loss  in  what  manner  to  execute  his  work. 
There  were  no  successful  specimens  of  versification  in  the  Ger- 
man language  before  this  time.  The  first  three  cantos  he  wrote 
in  a  species  of  measured  or  numerous  prose.  This,  though  done 
with  uiQcb  labour  and  some  success,  was  far  from  satisfying 
liim.  He  bad  composed  hexameters  both  Latin  and  Greek  as  a 
school  exercise,  and  there  had  becu  also  In  the  German  language 
attempts  in  that  style  of  versification.  These  were  only  of  very 
moderate  merit. — One  day  he  was  strnck  with  the  idea  of  what 
could  be  done  in  this  way — he  kept  his  loora  a  whole  day,  even 
went  without  his  dinner,  and  found  that  in  the  evening  he  botl 
written  twcnty-threo  boxametera,  versifying  a  part  of  what  Uo 
bad  before  written  in  prose.  From  that  time,  pleased  with  his 
efforts,  he  composed  no  more  in  prose.  To-day  he  informed  me 
that  he  had  finished  his  plan  before  be  read  Milton.  He  was 
enchanted  to  sec  an  author  who  before  him  had  trod  the  same 
path.  This  is  a  contradiotiou  of  what  he  said  before.  He  did 
not  wish  to  speak  of  his  poem  to  any  one  till  it  was  finished  : 
bat  Ewme  of  his  friends  who  had  seen  what  be  had  finished,  tor- 
mented him  till  he  bad  consented  to  publish  a  few  books  in  a 
jonnial.  Ho  was  then,  I  believe,  very  young,  about  twenty-five. 
The  rest  was  printed  at  different  periods,  four  books  at  a  time. 
The  reception  given  to  the  first  specimens  was  highly  flattering. 
Ho  WAS  nearly  thirty  years  in  finishing  the  whole  poem,  but  of 
these  thirty  years  not  more  than  two  were  employed  in  the  com- 
position. He  only  composed  in  favourable  momenta;  besides 
lie  bad  other  occupations.  He  values  himself  upon  the  plan  of 
his  odes,  and  accuses  the  modem  lyrical  writers  of  gross  deficiency 
in  this  respect.  I  laid  the  same  accusation  against  Horace  :  he 
woold  not  bear  of  it — but  waived  the  discussion.     He  CftUed 
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Bousseau's  Ode  to  Fortune  a  moral  dissertation  in  stanzas.* 
I  spoke  of  Dryden's  St.  Cecilia  ;  bat  he  did  not  seem  familiar 
with- our  writers.  He  wished  to  know  the  distinctions  between 
our  dramatic  and  epic  blank  verse.  He  recommended  me  to 
read  his  Hermann  before  I  read  either  The  Messiah  or  the 

*  [A  la  Fortune.  Liv.  II.  Ode  vi.  (EuYres  de  Jean  Baptiste  BonsBeau,  p. 
121,  edit.  1820.  One  of  the  latter  strophes  of  this  ode  conclndes  with  two  lines, 
whioh,  as  the  editor  obserres,  have  become  a  proverb,  and  of  which  the  thon^t 
and  expression  are  borrowed  from  Lucretius :  eripitur  persona,  manH  re$ :  III. 
V.  58. 

Montrcz  nous,  guerriers  magnanimes, 

Votre  vertu  dans  tout  son  jour : 

Voyons  comment  vos  coQurs  sublimes 

Du  sort  soutiendront  le  retour. 

Tant  que  sa  faveur  vous  scconde, 

Yous  etes  les  maltres  du  monde, 

Votre  gloire  nous  eblouit : 

Mais  au  moindre  revers  funeste, 

Le  masque  tombe,  Vliomme  teste, 

Et  le  h€ro8  s'^vanouit, 

Horace,  says  the  Editor,  en  troitant  ce  mOme  sujet,  liy.  x.  ode  xxxv.  et  Pindare 
en  Tcsquissant  k  grands  traits,  au  commencement  de  sa  douzidme  Olympiqne, 
n^avoient  laissC  k  leurs  successcurs  que  son  c6t6  moral  fl  enyisager,  et  c*e8t  la 
parti  que  prit  Bousseau.  The  general  sentiment  of  the  ode  is  handled  with 
great  dignity  in  Paradise  Begained.  Bk.  III.  1.  48 — 157 — a  passage  which,  as 
Thyer  says,  contains  the  quintessence  of  the  subject.  Dante  has  some  noble 
lines  on  Fortune  in  the  viith  canto  of  the  Inferno, — lines  worthy  of  a  great  mystic 
poet.  After  referring  to  the  vain  complaints  and  maledictions  of  men  against 
this  Power,  he  beautifully  concludes  : 

Ma  ella  b'6  beata  e  ci6  non  ode : 
Con  Taltre  prime  creature  lieta 
Volve  8ua  spera^  e  beata  si  gode, 

J.  B.  Bousseau  was  bom  in  1669,  began  his  career  at  the  close  of  the  age  of  Louis 
Quatorzc,  died  at  Brussels,  March  17,  1741.  He  had  been  banished  from  France, 
by  an  intrigue,  on  a  false  charge,  as  now  seems  dear,  of  having  composed  and 
distributed  defamatory  verses,  in  1712  ;  and  it  was  engraved  upon  his  tomb  that 
he  was  '  thirty  years  an  object  of  envy  and  thirty  of  compassion.'  Belonging  to 
the  classical  school  of  the  17th  century,  of  which  he  was  the  last  survivor,  be 
came  somewhat  into  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  the  18th,  which  was  prepaiing  a 
new  vintage,  and  would  have  none  but  new  wine  in  new  bottles.  Bousseau,  bow- 
ever,  was  a  very  finished  writer  iu  his  way,  and  has  been  compared  to  Pindar, 
Horace,  Anacreon  and  Malhcrbe.  His  ode  to  3/.  le  Cotnte  du  Luc  is  as  fine  an 
example  as  I  know  of  the  modem  classical  style.  This  is  quite  different  from 
that  which  is  exemplified  in  Wordsworth*8  Laodamia  and  Serjeant  Talfoard*8 
Ion ;  for  in  them  the  subjects  only  are  ancient,  whUe  both  the  form  and  spirit 
are  modern ;  whereas  in  the  odes  of  Bousseau  a  modem  subject  is  treated,  as 
far  as  difierenco  of  times  and  language  will  allow,  in  the  manner  and  tone  ol  the 
Ancients.  Samson  Agonistcs  and  Goethe's  Ipbigcnia  in  Tauris  are  conformed 
to  ancient  modes  of  thought,  but  in  them  the  subject  also  is  taken  from  antiquity. 
Bousseau's  works  consist  of  Odes,  Epistles  in  verse.  Cantatas,  Epigrams,  ^c.  itc. 
He  wrote  for  the  stage  at  the  beginning  of  his  literary  life,  but  with  no  greni 
BUCceBB,    B.  C] 
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odes.  He  flattered  himself  tbat  some  time  or  other  liis  dra- 
matic i)oemB  would  be  known  in  England.  He  had  not  hetird  of 
Cowpor.  He  thoap;ht  that  Voaa  in  hia  translation  of  Toe  Iliad 
had  done  violence  to  the  idiom  of  the  Germana,  and  had  sacri- 
ficed it  to  the  Greeks,  not  remembering  sufficiently  that  each 
langnage  has  its  particular  spirit  and  genius.'  He  tiaid  Lessing 
WftS  the  first  of  their  dramatic  writers.  I  complained  of  Nathah 
as  tedious.  He  said  there  was  not  enough  of  action  in  it ;  but 
that  Lessing  was  the  most  chaste  of  their  writers.  He  spoke 
favourably  of  Goethe ;  but  said  that  his  Sorrows  of  Werter 
was  bis  I>e6t  work,  bettor  than  any  of  his  dramas  :  he  preferred 
the  first  written  to  the  rest  of  Goethe's  dramas.  Schiller's  Rob- 
bers he  found  so  extravagant,  that  he  could  not  reoil  it.  I  spoke 
of  the  scene  of  the  setting  sun.t  He  did  not  know  it.  He  said 
Schiller  could  not  live.  He  thought  Don  Caulos  the  best  of 
hia  dramas;  but  said  tbat  the  plot  was  inextricable. — It  was 
evident  he  knew  little  of  Schiller's  works :  indeed,  he  aaid,  lie 
could  not  read  them.  Biirger,  he  said,  was  a  true  poet,  and 
ironld  live ;  that  Schiller,  on  the  contrary,  must  aeon  be  for- 
gotten ;  that  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  imitation  of  Shakespeare, 
wlio  often  was  extravagant,  but  that  Schiller  was  ten  thousand 
timed  more  so.t     He  spoke  very  slightingly  of  Kotzebue,  as  an 

•  (Vo»s.  wbo  liTed  from  Feb.  20,  1751.  lo  March,  1836,  wm  author  of  the 
Ijdio,  '  *  rnrkl  cpopica  tit  Bimpli>  Btniolure  divided  into  three  idyls,  viiich  rplald 
the  iMtrothment  and  manias  of  the  heniiiie.'  This  in  a  pleaning  and  rerj  pe- 
Knliarpncm.  composed  in  he xametei- verse.  '  Thechntm  of  the  narratiTe,'  sajsMr. 
T,,  '  Miiuiiila  in  the  minate  dpscriptioti  of  the  local  domeEtio  mannon  of  the  per- 
tsnagM.'  The  charm  consists.  I  think,  in  the  blending  of  these  iiutnnen  with  the 
b«uil7  of  Nabu-e.  and  the  ease  and  iiut«l>iUtT  of  the  veniScation.  Vow'a  truu- 
tatinn  <■(  the  Ody sse;  is  praisL'd  fur  being  so  perfect  an  imitation  of  the  originaL 
The  Oraek  has  betn  rendered,  '  with  a  fidelity  and  imitatiTe  hBrmonjr  so  admir- 
kUa,  that  it  aaggeaU  to  the  echular  tbe  original  wording,  and  reflects,  a»  ftma  ■ 
anrrar.  ever;  beantj  and  ever;  blemish  of  the  ancient  poem.'  Hist.  Surrej,  pp. 
SI-«(I.     B.C.I 

t  [Act  Ul.  Sc.  a.  Tht  night  scene,  which  is  the  6th  ot  Act  ii.  is  fine  too  in  a 
(mUte  way.  The  songs  it  contains  are  Torj  E|iirited.  That  sung  b;  the  Robbera 
ia  vorthj  of  a  Thng ;  it  goes  bejond  oar  notiuna  of  an;  European  bandit,  and 
tnBa|Micto  nil  to  the  land  uf  Jaggemat.     8.  C] 

J  ;The  works  of  Biirger,  who  waa  bom  on  tbe  flrst  day  of  174B.  died  Jnue  S. 
ITM,  emulst  of  Posms  ('2  Tola.).  Haobeth  altered  from  Shakespeare,  (prononnoed 
iff  Taylor,— no  good  judge  of  Shak/ipearr, — in  aomo  respecls  saperionr  to  Ihn 
urionAl.)  Muncliallsan*B  TraTolsi  Translations ;  (of  the  sii  first  book*  ot  the 
tliad.  and  lome  others) ;  Pnpera  philolo^cal  and  political.  Sin  lame  rvits  ohl«^ 
<■&  ttiri>i<  balUds,  The  Wild  Hnnter.  The  Parson's  Danghter.  ^ai  Lcuiir*.  Tha 
powerfal  diction  and  admirable  harmony, — rh;tbni,  eonnd.  rfariue  of  theae  eoia- 
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immoral  author  in  the  first  place,  and  next,  as  deficient  in  power. 

At  Vienna,  said  he,  they  are  transported  with  him  ;  but  we  do 

not  reckon  the  people  of  Vienna  either  the  widest  or  the  wittiest 

people  of  Germany.     He  said  Wieland  was  a  charming  aathor, 

and  a  sovereign  master  of  his  own  language:  that  in  this  respect 

Goethe  could  not  be  compared  to  him,  nor  indeed  could  any  body 

else.     He  said  that  his  fault  was  to  be  fertile  to  exuberance.    I 

told  him  the  Oberox  had  just  been  translated  into  English.  H« 

asked  me  if  I  was  not  delighted  with  the  poem.      I  answered, 

that  I  thought  the  story  began  to  flag  about  the   seventh  or 

eighth  book ;  and  observed,  that  it  was  unworthy  of  a  man  of 

genius  to  make  the  interest  of  a  long  poem  turn  entirely  upon 

animal  gratification.     He  seemed  at  first  disposed  to  excuse  thii 

by  saying,  that  there  are  different  subjects  for  poetry,  and  that 

poets  are  not  willing  to  be  restricted  in  their  choice.  I  answered, 

that  I  thought  the  passion  of  love  as  well  suited  to  the  purposes 

of  poetry  as  any  other  passion ;  but  that  it  was  a  cheap  way  of 

pleasing  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  reader  through  a  long  poem 

on  the  mere  appetite.     Well !  but,  said  he,  you  see,  that  such 

poems  please  every  body.     I  answered,  that  it  was  the  province 

of  a  great  poet  to  raise  people  up  to  his  own  level,  not  to  de 

scend  to  theirs.     He  agreed,  and  confessed,  that  on  no  account 

whatsoever  would  he  have  written  a  work  like  the  Oberon.    He 

spoke  in  raptures  of  Wieland's  style,  and  pointed  out  the  passUge 

where  Retzia  is  delivered  of  her  child,  as  exquisitely  beautifuL* 

the  ontlinc  which  he  has  given  of  Biirger*8  history,  that  the  Tiolest  feelings,  tba 
Life-like  expression  of  which  constitates  their  power  and  Talne,  may  hare  bees 
partly  the  reflex  of  the  poet's  own  mind.  His  seems  to  have  been  a  life  of  misnuui- 
agement  from  jonth  till  middle  age.  Like  Miltun,  he  lost  a  beloved  second  wife 
by  childbed  in  the  firvt  year  of  marriage  :  like  him,  he  married  a  third  time,  bat 
withont  his  Bi>ecial  necessity — blindness  and  unkind  daughters.  He  wedded  a 
lady  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  his  poetry,  or  perhaps  his  poetical  repntatum : 
an  union  foundt'd,  as  it  appears,  in  vanity,  ended  in  vexation  of  spirit:  andii 
Death,  which  had  deprived  him  of  two  wives,  did  not  release  him  from  a  third, 
he  obtained  his  freedom,  at  the  end  of  little  more  than  three  years,  from  a  cout 
of  justice.  "Why  did  Klopstock  undervalue,  by  preference  of  such  a  poet,  the  lofty- 
minded  Schiller — the  dearest  to  England  of  all  German  bards ;  perhaps  becaiuc 
the  author  of  Wallenstein  was  a  philosopher,  and  had  many  things  in  his  phikh 
sophy  which  the  author  of  The  Messiah  could  not  find  in  hit  heaven  *»>^  earth. 
B.C.] 

*  [Oberon,  Canto  viii.  stanzas  69-80.  The  little  touch  aboat  the  new  ban 
babe*8  returning  its  mother's  kiss  is  very  romantic  :  thoogh  pnt  modestly  in  the 
form  of  a  query : 

— Und  scheint  nicht  jeden  Knss 
Sein  kleiner  mund  dem  ihren  zu  entsaogen  ? 
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1  unid  that  I  did  not  perceive  unj  very  Btriking  passages ;  but 
that  I  made  aUonance  for  the  imperfectious  of  a  tmuslation.  Of 
the  thefts  of  Wieland,  lie  said,  they  were  bo  exquisitely  man- 
aged, that  the  grcBtest  writers  might  be  proud  to  steal  as  he 
did.  He  considered  the  books  and  fables  of  old  romance  writers 
in  the  light  of  the  ancient  mytliology,  as  a  sort  of  common  pro- 
perty, from  which  a  man  was  free  to  take  whatever  he  conld  make 
a  good  use  of.  An  Englishman  had  presented  bim  with  the 
odes  of  Collins,  which  he  hud  read  with  pleasure.  He  knew 
Uttl«  or  nothing  of  Gray,  except  his  Elegy  written  in  a  country 
Csi/BOa-yABD.  He  complained  of  the  fool  in  Leab.  I  observed 
tfa»t  he  seemed  to  give  a  terrible  wildness  to  the  distress  ;  but 
Btjll  be  complained.  He  asked  whether  it  was  not  allowed,  that 
Pope  had  written  rhymed  poetry  with  more  skill  than  any  of  our 
writers — I  said  I  preferred  Dryden,  because  his  couplets  hod 
greater  variety  in  their  movement.  He  thought  my  reason  \ 
good  one  ;  hut  asked  whether  the  rhyme  of  Pope  were  not  more 
exact.  This  question  I  understood  as  applying  to  the  final  ter- 
miDntiouB,  and  observed  to  him  that  I  believed  it  was  the  case  ; 
bat  that  I  thought  it  was  easy  to  excuse  some  inaccuracy  in  the 
final  Bonnds,  if  the  general  sweep  of  the  verse  was  snperiour. 
t  told  him  that  we  were  not  so  exact  with  regard  to  the  final 
endings  of  lines  as  the  French.  He  did  not  seem  to  know  tliat 
we  made  no  distiuction  between  masculine  and  feminine  (i.e. 
■ingle  or  double,)  rhymes:  at  least  he  put  inquiries  to 
this  enbject.  He  eeemcd  to  think,  thnt  no  language  could  be 
so  far  formed  as  that  it  might  not  be  enriched  by  idioms  bor- 
rowed from  another  tongue,  I  said  this  was  a  very  dangerous 
practice ;  and  added,  that  I  thought  Milton  bad  often  injured 
both  his  prose  and  verse  by  taking  this  liberty  too  frequently. 

1  recommended  to  him  the  prose  works  of  Dryden  as  models  of 
pare  and  native  English.  I  was  treading  upon  tender  ground, 
as  I  have  reason  to  suppose  that  he  haa  himself  liberally  ia< 
dnlged  in  the  practice. 

T^  wind  ntttaugm  {mtk  off)  ia  ciprccsiTC— it  tbtj  nstarallj  cb&ffteteriBM  Lh« 
Um  ol  an  intuit  flre  miuules  ot  ftge.  WieiauJ  bad  fcreat  anrsui?  eiperienoe. 
'Hj  •*e»t»t  hunn,'  **ve  lie.init  lellcrqaotetlin  the  Barrej.'tit  tbote  inwUoli 

2  •••  alNial  (HO,  in  ail  Iheir  glee  ot  childhood,  my  whole  posse  ol  little  haU-wky 
'Vingi  between  a|iei  and  aofleb.' 

Ur.  8oUul7'a  truulatioa  of  tbe  Oberon  m>dt  tbn  yottm  i^o^oW 
~     Thr  ari^BMi  Bm  tppsMtd  io  1780.     8.  CI 
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The  same  day  I  dined  at  Mr.  Klopstock's,  where  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  third  interview  with  the  poet.  We  talked  princi- 
pally about  indifferent  things.  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of 
Kant.  He  said  that  his  reputation  was  much  on  the  decline  in 
Germany.  That  for  his  own  part  he  was  not  surprised  to  find 
it  so,  as  the  works  of  Kant  were  to  him  utterly  incomprehensible 
— that  he  had  often  been  pestered  by  the  Kanteans;  but  was 
rarely  in  the  practice  of  arguing  with  them.  His  cnstom  was 
to  produce  the  book,  open  it  and  point  to  a  passage,  and  beg 
they  would  explain  it.  This  they  ordinarily  attempted  to  do  by 
substituting  their  own  ideas.  I  do  not  want,  I  say,  an  explana- 
tion of  your  ow^  ideas,  but  of  the  passage  which  is  before  us. 
In  this  way  I  generally  bring  the  dispute  to  an  immediate  con- 
clusion. He  spoke  of  Wolfe  as  the  first  Metaphysician  they  had 
in  Germany.  Wolfe  had  followers ;  but  they  could  hardly  be 
called  a  sect,  and  luckily  till  the  appearance  of  Kant,  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  Germany  had  not  been  pestered  by  any  sect  of 
philosophers  whatsoever ;  but  that  each  man  had  separately  pur- 
sued his  inquiries  uncontrolled  by  the  dogmas  of  a  master.  Elant 
hud  appeared  ambitious  to  be  the  founder  of  a  sect;  that  be  bad 
succeeded :  but  that  the  Germans  were  now  coming  to  their 
senses  again.  That  Nicolai  and  Engel  had  in  different  ways 
contributed  to  disenchant  the  nation  \*  but  above  all  the  incom- 
prehensibility of  the  philosopher  and  his  philosophy.  He  seemed 
pleased  to  hear,  that  as  yet  KanVs  doctrines  had  not  met  with 
many  admirers  in  England — did  not  doubt  but  that  we  had  too 
much  wisdom  to  be  duped  by  a  writer  who  set  at  defiance  the 
common  sense  and  common  understandings  of  men.  We  talked 
of  tragedy.  He  seemed  to  rate  highly  the  power  of  exciting 
tears — I  said  that  nothing  was  more  easy  than  to  deluge  an 
audience,  that  it  was  done  every  day  by  the  meanest  writers.' 

I  must  remind  you,  my  friend,  first,  that  these  notes  are  not 
intended  as  specimens  of  Klopstock*s  intellectual  power,  or  even 
'  colloquial  prowess,'  to  judge  of  which  by  an  accidental  conver- 
sation, and  this  with  strangers,  and  those  two  foreigners,  would 
be  not  only  unreasonable,  but  calumnious.  Secondly,  I  attribute 
little  other  interest  to  the  remarks  than  what  is  derived  from 
the  celebrity  of  the  person  who  made  them.  Lastly,  if  yon  ask, 
me,  w^hether  I  have  read  The  Messiah,  and  what  I  think  of  it? 

o  [Bee  note  al\;ki««ii^^^^\^\\«t.  ^.C.\ 
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1 1  utswer — as  yet  the  first  four  books  oiJy  ;  und  us  to  my  opiiiiou 
f  -^(the  reasons  of  which  hereafter) — you  may  guuss  it  from  wIiaL 
I  I  coalil  not  help  mottering  to  myself,  when  tho  good  pastor  this 

I  marcing  told  me,  that  KJopstock  was  the  German  Milton 

*a  very  Germatt  Milton  indeed!  !  !' Heaven  preserve  you, 

land  8.  T.  Coleridge. 

[TbeBf  dUmchanlfri  pnt  one  in  mind  of  the  mtcatoberB,  wlio  are  mid  and 

ippoMd  to  rid  honaos  of  rate,  and  yei  lbs  ratH,  Bomehair  ur  olber.  oootiuau  to 

ftnrutn.   I'he  Kanteon  rot!  icore  not  aware,  I  licli«Vf,  whuu  Klopulock  B])t)k»  ibat, 

m  ■(  (be  eiteniu(ia.tioQ  that  had  bef  ulten  them :  uul  eren  tt>  tliie  inj  Uiute  nunte 

■  Wiiinali  iofeBl  the  oU  boaw),  and  eUial  awaj  Ibe  Jail;  bread  ol  tbu  ehlldren, — it 
rtt«atd  uituxifl  of  Ijpaoe  and  Time,  and  tbu  uld  pruotH  otri'li^ouB  vcritiea  by  nay 

■  •lUu  iiaderitandinj/  anil  tpccalalict  reiuuii,  must  Lw  oailad  HUoh.     Wbi'tber  ur 

■  ae  theae  are  their  trae  Bpuitual  austeuance.  or  the  net^esaar;  gnard  and  vehicle 

1  it,  i«  perliapB  b  qncBlion. 

But  who  were  Nicolai  and  Engel,  and  what  did  thej  aguinet  th«  famous  tu- 
iimaUrJ  The  tonnor  was  bom  iu  1733,  at  Berlin,  vhere  be  carried  ouhiBtather'a 
baid))««B  of  book-BelliUff;,  pDrsned  Uteratore  wilb  niarlced  enoceBR,  and  attuned  to 
old  age.  (all  ol  littirar;  Iuiuooth.  Bj  means  of  three  critical  joomaU  (the  Lilrr- 
T-Bri^e,  Qie  HibtioOuk  der  Sahnaen  Witteiuchn/tem,  and  Iho  All'jrjiifin^ 
Mchi  BiUiothck.)  wbicbheoondiiDted  with  the  powcrfnl  co-op«ration  uf  Le««' 
•nd  olbia  intimate  friead  UoudelSBobn,  aud  to  which  be  coutribated  largely 
aell,  be  became  very  considerable  in  the  German  world  of  letters,  and  so  eon- 
d  for  tbe  Bpaou  ol  twenty  yearB,  Jurdeua,  in  bia  Ledoou,  speake  highly  of 
~  itot  Nii:ulai'B  writingeiu  promoting  freedom  of  tbonght,  enlightened  views 
ogj  and  pliiloeopb;,  and  a  eonnd  tarte  in  fine  literalnre — deeeribel  himaa 
v  battler  with  intolerance,  bypacrisy,  and  contused  ognoeptioua  in  religion  ; 
pnipiy  ■nbtlelioB,  obacarities,  and  terminologies,  that  can  but  iisae  in  rain 
dea,  in  bi>  oontroverBial  writingB  an  tbe  '  su- named  critical  philoiopby.'  He 
tged  with  the  Krilik  dtr  rtinen  Vemanfl,  on  itB  appearaace  in  ITSl,  in  the 
It  DeuUcke  Uibliotluk :  flnit  explained  bia  objections  to  it  in  tlielltb  vol. 
u^ittbtthritilnav),  (DeBoriptionuf  a  Joame;thrua;i;b  (iermuny  andSwitier- 
1  in  tbe  year  17S1,)  and  afterwards,  in  his  romance  ealiUed  The  life  and 
aiona  o(  Semproniua  Gnndibert,  a  Gcriaan  PbiloAopber,  aungbt  to  set  forth 
'  JUiab  crotobole  and  abuses  impotable  to  many  dieciplei  of  tbia  pbibMophy 
ir  Dative  abaardity.  Tbe  lattbone  alluded  to  bj  KlopBtock,  was  doubtlvas 
1  in  the  abuvu- nainrd  romance,  which  the  old  poet  pi'obatdy  eEtecmcd 
n  Nicoiai's  more  Beriuas  polemics. 

1  has  bad  iU  day,  lint  in  a  Hction  destined  to  a  day  of  longer  dnra- 

■Oocthe's  FsDHt,— the  Batirist  la  liiniBelf  most  efectiiDLy  aatlriBed.   There 

;  atrange  yet  beautiful  temple,  pinned  to  the  wall  in  a  ridicnloas  at- 

M  Iw  laughed  at  as  lung  as  tbe  temple  itBclf  is  tislted  and  admired.    Tbia 

n  him,  not  bo  mneb  for  hia  campaign  against  the  Kanlcanii,  aa  lor 

-ae  he  bad  dared  to  ridioole  a  book,  which  curlaiuly 

11  temptations  to  tbe  psrudiat.     Indeed  be  aeema  to  liate  been  «a- 

n>  of  hostilities  with  Fichte,  Laiater,  ^Vieland,  Herder,  and  Goethe.* 

•  WalpvrsiHiatht  of  the  Fanst  he  thus  addreaees  tbe  goblin  daneere  :^ 
Ibr  seyd  nucb  immer  da  1     Nein  das  ist  nnerhort  t 
VerKhwindct  docb  I    Wir  haben  ja  anfgeklhrt  1 

*  [S«e  Mr.  Hay  ward's  eiceUent  transtatioo  ot  Faust,  of  whiiih  1  have  heard  a 

y  fierman  tay  that  it  gate  a  belter  notion  of  tbu  origiua]  than  any  ut)i«r 

lb  be  had  si 
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*Flyl 
Vanish  1  Unheard  of  impudence !  What,  still  there ! 
In  tl^is  enlightened  age  too,  when  yon  have  been 
Proved  not  to  exist  V — Shelley's  Translation, 

Do  we  not  see  the  doughty  reviewer  before  ns  magisterially  waving  his  hand  and 
commanding  the  apparitions  to  vanish? — then  with  despondent  astonishment 
exclaiming  : 

Das  Tenfelspack  es  fragt  nach  keiner  Regel. 

Wir  sind  so  king  und  dennoch  spokt's  in  Tegel. 

So  wise  we  are !  yet  what  fantastic  fooleries  BtUl  stream  forth  from  my  contem- 
porary's brains ;  how  are  we  still  haunted !  The  speech  of  Faust  ooneeming  him 
is  mis- translated  by  Shelley,  who  understood  the  humour  of  the  piece,  aawellaa 
the  poetry,  but  not  the  particular  humours  of  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  expres- 
sive of  a  conceited,  narrow-minded  reviewer.  *  Oh  he ! — ^he  is  absolutely  every- 
where,— What  others  dance,  he  must  decide  upon.  If  he  oan*t  chatter  about 
every  step,  'tis  as  good  as  not  made  at  all.  Nothing  provokes  him  so  much  as 
when  we  go  forward.  If  you*d  turn  round  and  round  in  a  circle,  as  he  does  in  hia 
old  mill,  he*d  approve  of  that  perhaps  ;  especially  if  you'd  consult  him  about  it.' 

*A  man  of  such  spirited  habitudes,'  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  after  affirming  that 
Nicolai  wrote  against  Eant*s  philosophy  without  comprehending  it,  and  judged 
of  poetry,  as  of  Brunswick  Mum,  by  its  utility,  '  is  now  by  the  Germans  called  a 
Philister.  Nicolai  earned  for  himself  the  painful  pre-eminence  of  being  Ert  Phil- 
ister^  Arch  Philistine.'  '  He,  an  old  enemy  of  6oethe*s,*  says  Mr.  Hill,  in  ex- 
planation of  the  title  in  which  he  appears  in  the  Walpurgisnacht,  '  had  published 
an  account  of  his  phantasmal  illusions,  pointing  them  against  Fichte's  system  of 
idealism,  which  he  evidently  confounded  with  what  Coleridge  would  have  called 
Subjective  Idolism.' 

Such  was  this  wondrous  disenchanter  in  the  eyes  of  later  crities  than  Kl<^ 
stock :  a  man  strung  enough  to  maintain  a  long  fight  against  genius,  not  wise 
enongh  to  bcHeve  in  it  and  befriend  it.  How  many  a  controversialist  seems 
a  mighty  giant  to  those  who  are  predisposed  to  his  opinions,  while,  in  the 
eyes  of  others,  he  is  but  a  blind  floundering  Polyphemus,  who  knows  not  how  to 
direct  his  heavy  blows ;  if  not  a  menacing  scarecrow,  with  a  stake  in  his  hand, 
which  he  has  no  power  to  drive  home!  I  remember  reading  a  thin  volume 
in  which  all  metaphysicians  that  had  ever  left  their  thoughts  behind  them 
were  declared  utterly  in  the  wrong — all  up  to,  but  not  including,  the  valiant 
author  himself.  The  world  had  lain  in  darkness  till  he  appeared,  like  a  new 
Phoebus,  on  the  scene.  This  great  man  despatched  Kant's  system — (never  hav- 
ing read  a  syllable  of  any  work  of  Kant's) — in  a  page  and  a  quarter  1  and  the 
exploit  had  its  celebraters  and  admirers.  Yet  strange  to  say,  the  metaphysical 
world  went  on  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened ! — after  the  sun  was  up,  it  went 
groping  about,  as  if  it  had  never  been  enlightened,  and  actually  ever  since  has 
continued  to  talk  as  if  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume,  Kant,  and  other  metaphysicians 
understood  the  nature  of  the  things  they  '^^te  about  rather  more  than  the  mass 
of  mankind,  instead  of  legs  /  Verschwinaet  doch !  might  this  author  say^  as 
Nicolai  said  to  the  spectres  of  the  Brocken  and  the  phantoms  of  literature, 

Verscliwindet  doch !   JVir  habenja  aufgrklart,  • 

£n<^el  opposed  Kant  in  philosophical  treatises,  one  of  which  is  entitled  Zwei 
Gerpriiche  den  Werth  der  Kritik  betrefend.  He  too  occupied  a  considerable  space 
in  Literature — his  works  fill  twelve  volumes,  besides  a  few  other  pieces.  *  To 
him,'  says  Jordens,  '  the  criticism  of  taste  and  of  art,  speculative,  practical,  and 
popular  philoBopliy,  owe  many  of  their  later  advances  in  Germany.'  Jordens  pro- 
nounces his  romance,  entitled  Lorenz  Stark,  a  masterpiece  in  its  way,  and  says 
of  his  plays,  that  they  deserve  a  place  beside  the  best  of  Lessing*s.  He  was  the 
MatboT  of  a  miscellaneous  work,  entitled  The  Philosopher  for  the  World,  and  is 
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prklMd  b;  Confin  m  a  mentorloae  aathropulagiat.  Eugel  has  bom  September 
11.  ITII,  at  F&rchiiD,  of  whicb  hia  (ather  wsb  pastor,  in  MeGklenburg-Schtrerin -. 
£eJ  Jane  3»,  IHt)2.  Neitlier  MicoUi  oar  Engel  is  uoliced  b<r  Cousia  amon^  the 
•dtenarlee  of  E»nt'B  doctrioe  :  the  intelligent  adrersariee, — whoassaLted  itwitb 
■kill  uiJ  knowledge,  rather  ptoved  its  slrenfjlb  Lhan  discorered  its  ire&luiesa. 
Forttiu  acri  ridieulumi  but  Ibis  applies  oalj  to  traoaient  Irinmpha,  wbere  the 
-*'--■  of  attack,  though  it  turoisbei  occaiion  for  ridicule,  affords  uojoat  cauie 
8.C.] 
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Is  the  Bommer  of  1836  I  went  on  the  Northern  Circoit  with 
BaroQ  Parke.  We  took  Bowuess  and  Storrs,  in  our  way  from 
Appleby  to  Lancnater;  and  I  visited  Wordsworth,  and  my  dear 
friend  Arnold  from  StortB,  It  was  my  fortune  to  have  to  try 
the  great  Hornby  CiiBtle  cause,  as  it  was  called  ;  this  I  did  at 
Uie  end  of  the  circuit,  returning  &om  Liverpool  to  Lancaster  for 
the  purpose.  Arnold  was  kind  enough  to  lend  me  hts  liouxe 
""■oxhow)  for  the  vacation;  and  when  the  circuit  ended,  my 
and  children  accompanied  me  to  it,  aud  we  remained  there 
liix  weeks.  Duriag  that  time  Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Wordsworth  were  our 
only  neighbours,  and  we  scareelj  saw  any  one  besides  ;  but  we 
needed  no  other  addition  to  the  lovely  and  loveable  country  ia 
which  we  were.  He  was  extremely  kind,  both  in  telling  os 
where  to  go,  and  very  often  going  with  ub.  He  was  engaged  in 
correcUng  the  press  for  a  new  edition  of  his  poems.  The  London 
post,  I  think,  went  out  at  2  p.m.,  and  then,  he  would  say,  he 
was  at  our  service.  A  walk  with  him  in  that  country  was  a  real 
treat :  I  never  met  nilh  a  man  who  seemed  to  know  a  country  and 
the  people  so  well,  or  to  love  them  better,  nor  one  who  had  such 
iqoistte  taste  for  rural  scenery  :  he  had  evidently  caltivated  it 
Ith  great  oare  ;  he  not  only  admired  the  beauties,  but  he  could 
itell  yon  wliiit  were  the  peculiar  features  in  each  scene,  or 
vhftt  the  incidents  to  which  it  owed  its  peculiar  charm.  He 
combiiied,  beyond  any  man  with  whom  I  ever  met,  the  uusophis- 
Ucated  poetic  delight  in  the  beauties  of  nature  with  a  somewhat 
artistic  skill  in  developing  the  sources  and  conditions  of  them. 
In  examining  the  parts  of  a  landscape  he  would  be  minute  ;  and 
tlo  dealt  with  shrubs,  flower-beds,  and  lawns  with  the  readiness 
■at  a  practiced  landscape-gardener.  His  own  little  Rrouuds 
^afforded  a  beautiful  specimen  of  hia  skill  in  this  latter  respect ; 
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and  it  was  curious  to  see  how  he  had  imparted  the  same  faculty 
in  some  measure  to  his  gardener — James  Dixon,  I  think,  was  his 
name.  I  found  them  together  one  morning  in  the  little  lawn 
by  the  Mount.  *  James  and  1/  said  he,  *  are  in  a  puzzle  here. 
The  grass  here  has  spots  which  offend  the  eye ;  and  I  told  him 
we  must  cover  them  with  soap-lees.  "  That,"  he  says,  "  will 
make  the  green  there  darker  than  the  rest."  **  Then,"  I  said, 
**  we  must  cover  the  whole."  He  objected  :  "  That  will  not  do 
with  reference  to  the  little  lawn  to  which  you  pass  from  this." 
"  Cover  that,"  I  said.  To  which  he  replies,  **  You  will  have  an 
unpleasant  contrast  with  the  foliage  surrounding  it." ' 

Beside  this  warm  feeling  and  exquisite  taste,  which  made 
him  so  delightful  a  guide,  his  favourite  spots  had  a  human 
interest  engrafted  on  them, — some   tradition,  some  incident, 
some  connection  with  his  own  poetry,  or  himself,  or  some  dear 
friend.     These  he  brought  out  in  a  striking  way.     Apart  from 
these,  he  was  well  pleased  to  discourse  on  poetry  or  poets; 
and  here  appeared  to  me  to  be  his  principal  scholarship.     He 
was  extremely  well  read  in  English  poetry ;  and  he  would  in  his 
walk  review  a  poem  or  a  poet  with  admirable  precision  and  fair- 
ness.    He  did  not  intrude  his  own  poetry  or  himself,  but  he  did 
not  decline  to  talk  about  either ;  and  he  spoke  of  both  simply, 
unboastingly,  and  yet  with  a  manly  consciousness  of  their  worth. 
It  was  clear  he  thought  he  had  achieved  a  high  place  among 
poets  :  it  had  been  the  aim  of  his  life,  humanly  speaking ;  and 
he  had  taken  worthy  pains  to  accomplish  and  prepare  himself 
for  the  enterprise.  He  never  would  sacrifice  anything  he  thought 
right  on  reflection,  merely  to  secure  present  popularity,  or  avert 
criticism  which  he  thought  unfounded  ;  but  he  was  a  severe 
critic  on  himself,  and  would  not  leave  a  line  or  an  expression 
with  which  he  was  dissatisfied  until  he  had  brought  it  to  what 
he  liked.     He  thought  tbis  due  to  the  gift  of  poetry  and  the 
character  of  the  poet.     Carelessness  in  the  finish  of  composition 
he  seemed  to  look  on  almost  as  an  offence.     I  remember  well, 
that  after  speaking  with  love  and  delight  of  a  very  popular 
volume  of  poetry,  he  yet  found  great  fault  with  the  want  of  cor- 
rectness and  finish.     Reciting  one  of  tbe  poems,  and  pointing 
out  inaccuracies  in  it,  he  said,  '  I  like  the  volume  so  much,  that, 
if  I  was  the  author,  I  think  I  should  never  rest  till  I  had  nearly 
rewritten  it.*     No  doubt  he  carried  this  in  his  own  case  to  ex- 
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cess,  when  he  corrected  so  largely,  in  the  decline  of  life,  poems 
written  in  early  manhood,  under  a  state  of  feelings  and  powers 
which  it  was  impossible  to  reproduce,  and  yet  which  was  neces- 
sary, generally  speaking,  for  successful  alteration.  I  cannot 
but  agree  with  many  who  think  that  on  this  account  the  earlier 
copies  of  his  poems  are  more  valuable  than  the  later. 

1836.  September.  Wednesday  21.  — Wordsworth  and  I  started 
in  my  carriage  for  Lowther,  crossed  Kirkstone  to  Paterdale,  by 
UUeswater,  going  through  the  Glenridding  Walks,*  and  calling 
at  Hallsteads.  We  reached  the  castle  time  enough  before  dinner 
for  him  to  give  me  a  walk. 

After  luncheon,  on  Thursday  22d,  we  had  an  open  car- 
riage, and  proceeded  to  Haweswater.  It  is  a  fine  lake,  entirely 
unspoilt  by  bad  taste.  On  one  side  the  bank  rises  high  and 
steep,  and  is  well  clothed  with  wood ;  on  the  other  it  is  bare  and 
more  sloping.  Wordsworth  conveyed  a  personal  interest  in  it 
to  me,  by  telling  me  that  it  was  the  first  lake  which  my  uncle  f 
had  seen  on  his  coming  into  this  country  :  he  was  in  com- 
pany with  Wordsworth  and  his  brother  John.  Wordsworth 
pointed  out  to  me  somewhere  about  the  spot  on  the  hill- side,  a 
little  out  of  the  track,  from  which  they  first  saw  the  lake ;  and 
said,  he  well  remembered  how  his  face  brightened,  and  how 
much  delight  he  appeared  to  feel.  Yesterday  morning  we  re- 
turned to  this  place.  We  called  on  our  way  and  took  our  luncheon 
at  Hallsteads,  and  also  called  at  Paterdale  Hall.  At  both  it  was 
gratifying  to  see  the  cordial  manner  of  W.'s  reception :  he 
seemed  loved  and  honoured ;  and  his  manner  was  of  easy, 
hearty,  kindness  to  them. 

My  tour  with  him  was  very  agreeable,  and  I  wish  I  could 
preserve  in  my  memory  more  of  his  conversation  than  I  shall 

*  I  remember  well,  asking  him  if  we  were  not  trespassing  on  private  plea- 
Bore-groonds  here.  He  said,  no ;  the  walks  had,  iodeed,  been  inclosed,  but  he 
remembered  them  open  to  the  public,  and  he  always  went  through  them  when 

he  chose.     At  Lowther,  we  found  among  the  Tisitors,  the  late  Lord  W ; 

and  describing  our  walk,  he  made  the  same  observation,  that  we  had  been  tres- 
passing ;  but  Wordsworth  maintained  his  point  with  somewhat  more  warmth 
than  I  either  liked,  or  could  well  account  for.    But  afterwards,  when  we  were 

alone,  he  told  me  he  had  purposely  answered  Lord  W stoutly  and  warmly, 

because  he  had  done  a  similar  thing  with  regard  to  some  grounds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Penrith,  and  excluded  the  people  of  Penrith  from  walking  where 
they  had  always  enjoyed  the  right  before.  He  had  evidently  a  pleasure  in  vin- 
dicating these  rights,  and  seemed  to  think  it  a  duty.    J.  T.  C, 

t  See  Memoirt,  vol.  i.  pp.  147-8. 
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be  able  to  do.  I  was  anxious  to  get  from  him  aneedotes  of  him- 
self and  my  uncle,  and  of  their  works.  He  told  me  of  himself, 
that  his  first  verses  were  a  Popian  copy  written  at  school  on 
the  '  Pleasure  of  Change ;'  then  he  wrote  another  on  the '  Second 
Centenary  of  the  School's  Foundation;'  that  he  had  written 
these  verses  on  the  holidays,  and  on  the  return  to  school ;  that 
he  was  rather  the  poet  of  the  school.  The  first  verses  from 
which  he  remembered  to  have  received  great  pleasure,  were  Miss 
Carter's  '  Poem  on  Spring,'  a  {>oem  in  the  six-line  stanza,  which 
he  was  particularly  fond  of,  and  had  composed  much  in,  for 
example,  *  Buth.'  He  said  there  was  some  foundation  in  fact, 
however  slight,  for  every  poem  he  had  written  of  a  narrative 
kind ;  so  slight  indeed,  sometimes,  as  hardly  to  deserve  the 
name ;  for  example,  '  The  Somnambulist'  was  wholly  built  on 
the  fact  of  a  girl  at  Lyulph's  Tower  being  a  sleep-walker;  and 
'  The  Water  Lily,'  on  a  ship  bearing  that  name.  '  Michael* 
was  founded  on  the  son  of  an  old  couple  having  become  dissolute 
and  run  away  from  his  parents ;  and  on  an  old  shepherd  baring 
been  seven  years  in  building  up  a  sheepfold  in  a  solitary  valley : 
*  The  Brothers,'  on  a  young  shepherd,  in  his  sleep,  having 
fallen  down  a  crag,  his  staff  remaining  suspended  midway. 
Many  incidents  he  seemed  to  have  drawn  from  the  narration  cf 
Mrs.  Wordsworth,  or  his  sister,  *  Ellen'  for  example,  in  *  The 
Excursion;'  and  they  must  have  told  their  stories  well,  for  he 
said  bis  principle  bad  been  to  give  the  oral  part  as  nearly  as  he 
could  in  the  very  words  of  the  speakers,  where  he  narrated  a  real 
story,  dropping,  of  course,  all  vulgarisms  or  provincialisms,  and 
borrowing  sometimes  a  Bible  turn  of  expression :  these  fomitr 
were  mere  accidents,  not  essential  to  the  truth  in  representing 
how  the  human  heart  and  passions  worked ;  and  to  give  these 
last  faithfully  was  his  object.  If  be  was  to  have  any  name  here- 
after, his  Lope  was  on  this,  and  he  did  think  he  had  in  some 
instances   succeeded  '*   that  the    sale   of  his  poems   increased 

*  Yon  coald  not  walk  ^ith  him  a  mile  withont  seeing  what  a  loving  interest 
he  took  in  the  play  and  working  of  simple  natures.  As  yon  ascend  Kirkslone 
from  Paterdale,  you  have  a  bright  stream  leaping  down  from  rock  to  rock,  on 
your  right,  with  here  and  there  silent  pools.  One  of  Wordsworth's  poor  neigh- 
bours worked  all  the  week  over  Kirkstone,  I  think  in  some  mines  ;  and  retnnung 
on  Saturday  evenings,  used  to  lish  up  this  little  stream.  We  met  him  with  a 
string  of  small  trout.  W.  offered  to  buy  them,  and  bid  him  take  them  to  the 
Mount.  *  Nay,*  said  the  man,  *  I  cannot  sell  them,  Sir ;  the  little  children  at 
home  look  for  them  for  supper,  and  I  can*t  disappoint  them/  It  wis  quite  plea- 
sant to  see  how  the  man^s  answer  delighted  the  Poet.    J.  T.  C. 
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^Hioo&g  thd  classes  below  the  middle ;  and  he  bad  had,  con- 
^■tantly,  Btatemcuts  made  to  him  of  the  effect  produced  in  reading 
^EUichael'  and  other  such  of  his  poems.     I  added  mj  testimony 
K^hcing  UDublo  to  read  it  aloud  without  iuterruption  from  tuy 
own  feelings.     '  She  was  a  phantom  of  delight"  ho  said  was 
writteu  on  '  his  dear  wife,'  of  whom  he  spoke  in  the  swoetest 
manner;  a  manner  full  of  the  warmest  love  and  admiration, 
yet  with  delicacy  and  reserve.    He  very  much  and  repeatedly  re- 
gretted that  mj  uncle  had  written  so  Uttle  verse ;  he  thought 
him  so  eminently  qualified,  by  his  very  nice  ear,  his  great  skill 

Iui  metre,  and  his  wonderful  power  and  happiness  of  espresaion. 
EBe  attributed,  in  part,  hia  writing  so  little,  to  the  extreme  caro 
lad  labour  which  he  applied  in  elaborating  his  metres.  lie  said, 
that  when  he  was  intent  on  a  now  esperiment  in  metre,  the 
time  and  labour  he  bestowed  were  inconceivable;  that  he  was 
qnitean  epicure  in  sound.  Latterly  he  thought  he  had  so  much 
acquired  the  habit  of  analysiug  hia  feelings,  and  making  them 
Siftlter  for  a  theory  or  argument,  that  he  had  rather  dimmed 
his  delight  in  the  beauties  of  nature  and  injured  his  poetical 
He  said  he  had  no  idea  how  '  Christabelle'  was  to  have 
1  finished,  and  he  did  not  think  my  uncle  had  ever  conceived, 
I  his  own  mind,  any  definite  plan  for  it ;  that  the  poem  had 
iiposed  while  they  were  in  habits  of  daily  intercourse, 
1  almost  in  his  presence,  and  when  there  was  the  most  unre- 
rved  intercourse  between  them  as  to  all  their  literary  projects 
mi.  productions,  and  he  had  never  heard  from  him  any  plan  for 
Inishing  it.  Not  that  he  doubted  my  uncle's  sincfriii/  in  his 
■nbaequeut  assertions  to  the  contrary ;  because,  he  said,  schemes 
Cthis  sort  passed  rapidly  and  vividly  through  his  mind,  and  bo 
npressed  him,  that  he  often  fancied  he  bad  arranged  things, 
ilicb  really  and  upon  trial  proved  to  be  mere  embryos.  I 
nitted  to  ask  him,  what  seems  obvious  enough  now,  whether,  in 
sing  about  it,  he  had  never  asked  my  uncle  how  it  would 
land.  The  answer  would  have  settled  the  question.  He  re- 
Wtted  that  the  story  had  not  been  made  to  end  the  aame  night 
1  which  it  begun.  There  was  difficulty  and  danger  in  bringing 
_^nch  a  personage  as  the  witch  to  the  daylight,  and  the  breakfast- 
table  ;  and  unless  the  poem  was  to  have  been  long  enough  to 
give  time  for  creating  a  seoond  interest,  there  was  a  groat  prob- 
ability of  the  conclusion  being  flat  after  such  a  commencement. 
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A  great  number  of  my  uncle's  sonnets,  he  said,  were  written 
from  the  ^  Cat  and  Salutation/  or  a  public-house  with  some 
such  name,  in  Smithfield,  where  my  uncle  imprisoned  himself 
for  some  time ;  and  they  appeared  in  a  newspaper,  I  think  he 
said  the  Morning  Chronicle. 

He  remembered  his  writing  a  great  part  of  the  translation 
of '  Wallenstein,'  and  he  said  there  was  nothing  more  astonish- 
ing than  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  it  was  done. 

Sept.  29if/i,  Foxhow. — ^We  are  just  setting  out,  in  a  promis- 
ing day,  for  a  second  trip  to  Keswick,  intending,  if  possible,  to 
penetrate  into  Wastdale,  over  the  Sty  Head.  Before  I  go,  I 
wish  to  commemorate  a  walk  with  the  Poet,  on  a  drizzly  muddy 
day,  the  turf  sponging  out  water  at  every  step,  through  which 
he  stalked  as  regardless  as  if  he  were  of  iron,  and  with  the  same 
fearless,  unchanged  pace  over  rough  and  smooth,  slippery  and 
sound.  We  went  up  by  the  old  road*  from  Ambleside  to  Kes- 
wick, and  struck  off  from  the  table-land  on  the  left,  over  the 
fell  ground,  till  he  brought  me  out  on  a  crag,  bounded,  as  it  were, 
by  two  ascents,  and  showing  me  in  front,  as  in  a  frame,  Gras- 
mere  Lake,  '  the  one  green  island,'  the  church,  village,  &c.,  and 
the  surrounding  mountains.  It  is  a  lovely  scene,  strikingly 
described  in  his  verses  beginning, 

•  When  to  tlie  attractions  of  the  busy  world, 
Preferring  studious  leisure,'  &c.f 

Oct.  7th. — Yesterday  Wordsworth  drove  me  to  Low-wovel ; 
and  then  we  ascended  a  great  way  towards  Kirkstone  by  Trout- 
beck,  passing  by  many  interesting  cots,  barns,  and  farm-houses, 
where  W.  had  constantly  something  to  point  out  in  the  architec- 
ture, or  the  fringes  of  moss,  fern,  &c.,  on  the  roofs  or  walls. 
We  crossed  the  valley,  and  descended  on  Troutbeck  Church, 
whence  we  came  down  to  the  turnpike  road,  and  I  left  the  Poet, 
who  was  going  on  to*  assist  Sir  T.  Pasley  in  laying  out  his 
grounds.     I  turned  homeward,  till  I  met  my  horse. 

....... 

*  This  old  road  was  very  steep,  after  the  fashion  of  former  days,  orossing  the 
hill  straight  over  its  highest  point.  A  new  ont  hadheen  made,  somewhat  diminifih- 
ing  the  steepness,  but  still  leaving  it  a  very  inconvenient  and  difficult  ascent. 
At  length  auother  alteration  was  made,  and  Qie  road  was  carried  on  a  level  round 
the  foot  of  the  hill.  My  friend  Arnold  pointed  these  ont  to  me,  and,  qaissiDg 
my  politics,  said,  the  first  denoted  the  old  Toiy  cormption,  the  seoond  hitby  bit, 
the  third  Radical  Reform.    J.  T.  C. 

f  See  Poems  on  the  naming  of  Places. 
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As  WG  walked,  I  was  admiring  the  never-ceaatng  sound  of 
water,  bo  remarkable  in  this  country.    '  I  was  walking,'  be  said, 

'  on  the  monntains,   with ,  the  Eastern  traveller  ;  it  waa 

after  rain,  and  the  torrents  were  full.  I  said,  '■  I  hope  yoa  like 
your  compaDions — these  bounding,  joyous,  foaming  Btreama," 
"  No,"  said  the  traveller,  pompously,  "  I  think  they  are  not  to 
be  compared  in  delightful  effect  with  the  silent  solitude  of  the 
.\rabian  Desert."  My  mountain  blood  was  up.  I  quickly  ob- 
served that  he  had  boots  and  a  stout  great-coat  on,  and  said, 
"  I  am  sorry  you  don't  like  this ;  perhaps  I  can  show  you  what 
will  please  you  more."  I  strode  away,  and  led  him  from  crag 
to  crag,  hill  to  vale,  and  vale  to  hill,  for  about  six  hours  ;  till  I 
thought  I  should  Lave  had  to  bring  him  home,  he  was  so  tired.' 

October  10th. — I  have  passed  a  great  many  hours  to-day 
with  Wordsworth,  in  his  house.  I  stumbled  on  him  with  proof 
sboets  before  him.  He  read  me  nearly  all  the  sweet  stanzas 
written  in  his  copy  of  the  '  Castle  of  Indolence,'*  describing  him- 
self and  my  uncle ;  and  he  aud  Mrs.  W.  both  assured  me  the 
description  of  the  latter  at  that  time  was  perfectly  accurate ; 
that  he  was  almost  as  a  great  boy  in  feelings,  and  had  all  the 
tricks  and  fancies  there  described.  Mrs,  W.  seemed  to  look 
bock  on  bim,  and  those  times,  with  the  fondest  affection.  Then 
he  read  me  some  lines,  which  formed  part  of  a  Buppressed  por- 
tion of '  The  Waggoner  ;"  but  which  he  is  now  printing  '  on  the 
Rock  of  Names,'  so  called  because  on  it  they  bad  carved  out 
their  initials : 

W.  W.     Wm.  Wordsworth. 

M.  H.     Mary  W. 

D.  W.     Dorolhy  Wordsworth. 

S.  T.  C.     Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 

J.  W.     John  Wordsworth. 

S.  H.  Sarah  Hutchinson. 
This  rock  was  about  a  mile  beyond  Wytbbnm  Cbapel,  to 
which  they  used  to  accompany  my  uncle,  in  going  to  Keswick 
from  Grasmere,  and  where  they  would  meet  him  when  he  re- 
tamed.  This  led  him  to  read  much  of  '  The  Waggoner'  to  roe. 
It  leems  a  very  favourite  poem  of  bis,  and  he  read  me  splendid 
deseriptionN  from  it.  He  said  bis  object  in  it  had  not  been 
*  Poeau  fboiuled  od  the  ASeotiouft. 


adid  J 

Men        ^H 
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understood.  It  was  a  play  of  the  fancy  on  a  domestic  incident 
and  lowly  character :  he  wished  by  the  opening  descriptive  lines 
to  put  his  reader  into  the  state  of  mind  in  which  he  wished  it 
to  be  read.  If  he  failed  in  doing  that,  he  wished  him  to  lay  it 
down.  He  pointed  out,  with  the  same  view,  the  glowing  lines 
on  the  state  of  exultation  in  which  Ben  and  his  companions  are 
under  the  influence  of  liquor.  Then  he  read  the  sickening 
languor  of  the  morning  walk,  contrasted  with  the  glorious  up- 
rising of  Nature,  and  the  songs  of  the  birds.  Here  he  has 
added  about  six  most  exquisite  lines. 

We  walked  out  on  the  turf  terrace,  on  the  Loughrigg  side  of 
Bydal  Water.  Most  exquisitely  did  the  lake  and  opposite  bank 
look.  Thence  he  led  me  home  under  Loughrigg,  through 
lovely  spots  I  had  never  seen  before.  His  conversation  was  on 
critical  subjects,  arising  out  of  his  attempts  to  alter  his  poems. 
He  said  he  considered  '  The  White  Doe*  as,  in  conception,  the 
highest  work  he  had  ever  produced.  The  mere  physical  action 
was  all  unsuccessful;  but  the  true  action  of  the  poem  was 
spiritual — the  subduing  of  the  will,  and  all  inferior  passions,  to 
the  perfect  purifying  and  spiritualising  of  the  intellectual  nature ; 
while  the  Doe,  by  connection  with  Emily,  is  raised  as  it  were 
from  its  mere  animal  nature  into  something  mysterious  and 
saint-like.  He  said  he  should  devote  much  labour  to  perfecting 
the  execution  of  it  in  the  mere  business  parts,  in  which,  from 
anxiety  '  to  get  on'  with  the  more  important  parts,  he  was  sen- 
sible that  imperfections  had  crept  in,  which  gave  the  style  a 
feebleness  of  character. 

He  talked  of  Milton,  and  observed  how  he  sometimes  in- 
dulged himself,  in  the  ^  Paradise  Lost,*  in  lines  which,  if  not  in 
time,  you  could  hardly  call  verse,  instancing, 

'  And  Tiresias  and  Phiaeus,  prophets  old  ;* 

and  then  noticed  the  sweet-flowing  lines  which  followed,  and 
with  regard  to  which  he  had  no  doubt  the  unmusical  line  before 
had  been  inserted. 

*'  Paradise  Begained*  he  thought  the  most  perfect  in  execu- 
tion of  anything  written  by  Milton ;  that  and  the  '  Merchant  of 
Venice,*  in  language,  he  thought  were  almost  faultless :  with 
the  exception  of  some  little  straining  in  some  of  the  speeches 
about  the  caskets,  he  said,  they  were  perfect,  the  genuine  Eng- 
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liab  expreseions  of  the  ideas  of  their  own  great  minda.  Thom- 
son he  spoke  of  as  a  real  poet,  thoagh  it  appeared  less  ia  his 
'  Seasons'  than  in  his  other  poems.  He  had  wanted  some 
jadioious  adviser  to  correct  his  taste  ;  but  every  person  he  had 
to  deal  with  only  served  to  injure  it.  He  had,  however,  a  true 
love  and  feeling  for  Nature,  and  a  greater  share  of  poetical 
imagination,  as  distinguished  from  dramatic,  than  any  man 
between  Milton  and  him.  As  he  stood  locking  at  AmblL'side, 
sean  across  the  valley,  embosomed  in  wood,  and  separated  from 
as  at  Bofficient  distance,  he  quoted  &om  Thomson's  '  Hymn  on 
Solitude,'  and  suggested  the  addition,  or  rather  insertion,  of  a 
lino  at  the  close,  where  he  speaks  of  glancing  at  London  from 
Norwood.  The  line,  he  said,  should  have  given  something  of  a 
more  fsroarablo  impression : 

■  Ambition *  and  pleasure  vain.' 

October  I4th,  Foxhoii: — We  have  bad  a  delightful  day  to- 
day. The  weather  being  fine,  Wordsworth  agreed  to  go  with 
na  into  Easedale  ;  so  we  got  three  ponies,  for  Mary  and  Madge, 
And  Fred  and  Alley,  alternately,  and  walked  from  Grasmere,  be 
trudging  f  before,  with  his  green  gauze  shade  over  bis  eyes,  and 
Id  his  pinid  jacket  and  waistcoat.  First,  he  turned  aside  at  r 
little  farm-house,  and  took  us  into  a  swelling  field,  to  look  donn 
on  the  tnuibling  stream  which  bounded  it,  and  which  we  aaw 
precipitated  at  a  distance,  in  a  broad  white  sheet,  from  the 
mountain.  A  beaatifal  water-break  of  Lbe  same  etreom  was 
before  ua  at  onr  feet,  and  ho  noticed  the  connection  which  it 
formed  in  the  landscape  with  the  distant  waterfall.  Then,  as 
be  mused  for  an  instant,  he  said,  '  I  have  often  thought  what  a 
solemn  thing  it  would  be,  if  we  could  have  brought  to  our  mind, 
at  once,  all  the  scenes  of  distress  and  misery,  which  any  spot, 
however  beautiful  and  calm  before  us,  has  been  witness  to  since 
the  beginning.  That  water-break,  with  the  glassy,  quiet  pool 
bcDealb  it,  that  looks  so  lovely,  and  presents  no  images  to  the 
mind  but  of  peace, — there,  I  remember,  the  only  son  of  his 
bther.  a  poor  man,  who  lived  yonder,  was  drowned.  He  missed 
him,  came  to  search,  and  sow  his  body  dead  in  the  pool.'  We 
pursued  our  way  up  the  stream,  not  a  very  easy  way  for  the 

I  eaniiot  OU  ihe  bltnk.  J.  T.  C. 

I  tund  the  vari  Iruilgtnt  at  Ihs  lime; 
wallrlDR.    J.T.C. 
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horses,  near  to  the  waterfall  before  mentioned,  and  so  gradnally 
up  to  the  Tarn.  Oh,  what  a  scene  !  The  day  one  of  the  softest 
and  brightest  in  autumn  ;  the  lights  various ;  the  mountains  in 
the  richest  colouring,  fern  covering  them  with  reddish  gold  in 
great  part ;  here  and  there,  trees  in  every  variety  of  autumn 
foliage ;  and  the  rock  itself  of  a  kind  of  lilac  tint ;  the  outlines 
of  the  mountains  very  fine ;  the  Tarn,  which  might  almost  be 
called  a  lake  for  size  and  abundance  of  water,  with  no  culture^ 
or  trees,  or  habitation  around  it,  here  and  there  a  great  roc 
stretching  into  it  like  a  promontory,  and  high  mountains  sur- 
rounding it  on  three  sides,  on  two  of  them  almost  precipitate ; 
on  the  fourth  side,  it  is  more  open,  and  on  this  the  stream, 
crossed  by  four  great  stepping-stones,  runs  out  of  it,  and 
descends  into  Grasmere  vale  and  lake.  He  pointed  out  th 
precipitous  mountain  at  the  head  of  the  Tarn,  and  told  us  an 
incident  of  his  sister  and  himself  coming  from  Langdale,  which 
lies  on  the  other  side.  He  having  for  some  reason  parted,  she 
encountered  a  fog,  and  was  bewildered.  At  last,  she  sat  down 
and  waited ;  in  a  short  time  it  began  to  clear ;  she  could  see 
that  a  valley  was  before  her.  In  time,  she  saw  the  backs  o 
cattle  feeding,  which  emerged  from  the  darkness,  and  at  last  the 
Tarn ;  and  then  found  she  had  stopped  providentially,  and  was 
sitting  nearly  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  Our  return  was 
somewhat  more  perilous  for  the  riders  than  the  ascent ;  but  we 
accomplished  it  safely,  and,  in  our  return,  turned  in  Butterlip 
How,  a  circular,  soft,  green  hill,  surrounded  with  oak  trees,  at 
the  head  of  Grasmere.  It  is  about  twenty  acres,  and  belongs  to 
a  London  banker,  purchased,  as  I  suppose,  with  a  view  to  build- 
ing on  it.  It  is  a  lovely  spot  for  a  house,  with  delicious  views 
of  the  lake  and  church,  Easedale,  Helm  Crag,  &c.  I  have  seen 
no  place,  I  think,  on  which  I  should  so  much  like  to  build  my 
retreat. 

October  16th. — Since  church,  we  have  taken  our  last  walk 
with  Wordsworth.  M.  was  mounted  on  Dora  W.'s  pony.  He 
led  us  up  on  Loughrigg,  round  to  the  Tarn,  by  the  back  of 
Loughrigg  to  the  foot  of  Grasmere  Lake,  and  so  home  by  this 
side  of  Rydal ;  the  weather  warm  and  fine,  and  a  lovely  walk  it 
was.  The  views  of  the  mountains,  Langdale  Way,  the  Tarn  itself 
and  its  banks,  and  the  views  on  Grasmere  and  Rydal  Waters, 
are  almost  beyond  anything  I  have  seen,  even  in  this  country. 
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He  and  Mrs.  W.  came  this  evening  to  bid  ns  farewell.  Wo 
teil  witli  grent,  I  believe  mutual,  regret ;  certainly  they  have 
1  kind  to  ns  ill  a  way  and  degree  which  seemed  nnequivocally 
>  testify  good  liking  to  uh,  and  them  it  is  impossible  not  to 
love.  The  more  I  have  seen  of  Wordsworth,  the  more  I  admire 
him  as  a  poet  and  aa  a  man.  He  has  the  finest  and  most  dis- 
criminating feeling  for  the  beauties  of  Nature  that  I  ever  wit- 
[" "  BBed  ;  ho  Gxpreseea  himself  in  glowing  and  yet  manly  language 
lot  them.  There  is  mnch  simplicity  in  hia  character,  much 
iff (*',  but  it  is  all  generous  and  highly  moral,' 
,1, 
Ott 


(<fi  RECOLLECTIONS  OV  TOtTR  IN  ITALY,  BY  H.  0. 
ROBINSON. 

30  Bttssell-sqnare,  Oct.  18.  1850. 


I  fetil  quite  ashamed,  I  assure  yon,  of  sending  yon 

B  Itinerary  of  my  journey  with  Mr.  Wordsworth,  so  poorly 

Mompanied  as  it  must  be,  and  the  more,  because  Mr.  Words- 

ITvrth  seems  to  have  thought  that  I  might  be  able  to  moke  n 

coutribnlion  to  your  work  worth  your  acceptance.     At  the  same 

lime,  I  am  much  relieved  by  recollecting  that  ho  himself  cared 

for  the  connection  which  a  place  might  have  with  a 

»t  poet,  anless  an  acquaintance  with  it  served  to  illustrate 

■  worka.     He  made  this  remark  in  thu  Chnreb  of  St.  Ouofrio 

fc  Borne,  where  Taaso  lies  bmied.     The  place  which,  on  this 

sonnt,  interested  hira  more  than  any  other  on  the  journey  was 

duae,  while  he  cared  nothing  for  Arezno,  which  cluims  to  be 

Sie  place  of  Petrarch's  birth.     Indeed,  a  priest  on  the  spot,  on 

tnotlier  visit,  said  it  is   not  certain  that  he  was  born  there, 

much  less  in  the  house  marked  with  his  name.     Mr.  W.  was 

^rtDt  without  the  egpr'it  de  corps,  even  before  his  oiBeial  dignity. 

^■■d  took  great  interest  in  Savonn,  on  account  of  Cbiahrera,  as 

^HpfteRFs  in  the  '  Musings  near  Aq  oapoudente,*  perhaps  the  most 

^^eaatifnl  of  these  Mumoriuls  of  the  Italian  tour — '  alas  too  few !' 

As  he  himself  repeatedfy  said  of  the  journey,  *  It  is  too  Inte." 

■  1  have  matter  for  volumes,"  Le  said  once,  '  had  I  but  youth  to 

urk  it  up.'     It  is  remarkable  how  in  this  admirable  potni 

iditatioD  predominates  over  observation.     It  often  happened 

•jrnriDiri,  ii.  30016. 
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that  objects  of  universal  attraction  served  chiefly  to  bring  back 
to  his  mind  absent  objects  dear  to  him.  When  we  were  on  that 
noble  spot,  the  Amphitheatre  at  Nismes,  I  observed  his  ejes 
fixed  in  a  direction  where  there  was  the  least  to  be  seen ;  and, 
looking  that  way^  I  beheld  two  very  yonng  children'at  play  with 
flowers ;  and  I  overheard  him  say  to  himself, '  Oh !  yon  darlings, 
I  wish  I  could  put  you  in  my  pocket  and  carry  you  to  Bydal 
Mount.* 

It  was  Mr.  Theed,  the  sculptor,  who  informed  as  of  the  pine 
tree  being  the  gift  of  Sir  George  Beaumont.  This  incident  oc- 
curred within  a  few  minutes  after  our  walking  up  the  Pincian 
HUl.  And  this  was  the  very  first  observation  Mr.  W.  made  at 
Rome. 

It  was  a  remark  justly  made  on  the  Memorials  of  the  Swiss 
Journey  in  1820,  that  Mr.  W.  left  unnoticed  the  great  objects 
which  have  given  rise  to  innumerable  common-place  verses  and 
huge  pUes  of  bad  prose,  and  which  every  body  talks  about,  while 
he  dwelt  on  impressions  peculiar  to  himself.  As  a  reproach, 
nothing  can  be  more  idle  and  unmeaning.  I  expected  it  would 
be  so  with  these  latter  poems,  and  so  I  found  it.  There  are  not 
more  than  two  others  which  bring  anything  to  my  mind. 

The  most  important  of  these  is  the  'Cuckoo  at  Lavema/ 
I  recollect  perfectly  well  that  I  heard  the  cuckoo,  at  Laverna 
twice  before  he  hoard  it ;  and  that  it  absolutely  fretted  him  that 
my  ear  was  first  favoured ;  and  that  he  exclaimed  with  delight. 
*  I  hear  it !  I  hear  it !'  It  was  at  Laverna,  too,  that  he  led  me 
to  expect  that  he  had  found  a  subject  on  which  he  would  write : 
and  that  was  the  Jove  which  birds  bore  to  St.  Francis.  He  re- 
peated to  me  a  short  time  afterwards  a  few  lines,  which  I  do  not 
recollect  among  those  he  has  written  on  St.  Francis  in  this 
poem.  On  the  journey,  one  night  only  I  heard  him  in  bed  com- 
posing verses,  and  on  the  following  day  I  ofiered  to  be  his 
amanuensis ;  but  I  was  not  patient  enough,  I  fear,  and  he  did  no: 
employ  me  a  second  time.  He  made  inquiries  for  St.  Francis's 
biography,  as  if  he  would  dub  him  his  Leib-heiliger  (body-saints 
as  Goethe  (saying  that  every  one  must  have  one)  declared  St. 
Philip  Neri  to  be  his. 

The  painter  monk  at  Camaldoli  also  interested  him,  but  he 
heard  my  account  only  in  addition  to  a  vei-y  poor  exhibition  of 
professional  talent ;  but  he  would  not  allow  the  pictures  to  be 
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90  very  poor,  as  every  nun  ooght  to  be  beautiful  when  she  takes 

I  recollect,  too,  the  pleasure  be  expressed  when  I  said  to 
bim,  'Yon  are  now  Bitting  in  Dante's  chair.'    It  faces  the  south 
■^nnsept  of  the  cathedral  at  Florence. 

I  have  been  often  asked  whetlier  Mr.  W.  wrote  anything  on 
J  journey,  and  ray  answer  has  always  been,  '  Little  or  no- 
Seeds  were  cast  into  the  earth,  and  they  took  root 
lowly.  This  reminds  me  that  I  once  was  privy  to  the  concep- 
|tion  of  a  sonnet,  with  a  distinctness  which  did  not  once  occur  on 
B  longer  Italian  journey.  This  was  when  I  accompanied  him 
bto  the  Isle  of  Man.  We  had  been  drinking  tea  with  Mr.  and 
ra.  Cookson,  and  left  them  when  the  weather  was  dull.  Very 
ton  after  leaving  them  we  passed  the  church  tower  of  Bala 
The  upper  part  of  the  tower  had  a  sort  of  friezo  of  yellow 
ihenB.  Mr.  W.  pointed  it  out  to  me,  and  said,  '  It's  a  per- 
•oftl  sonshine.'  I  thought  no  more  of  it,  till  I  read  the  bean- 
1  sonnet, 

'  Broken  ui  fortune,  but  in  miud  entire  ;'* 

Bd  then  I  exclaimed,  I  was  present  at  the  conception  of  this  son- 
pt,  at  least  of  the  combination  of  thought  out  of  which  it  arose. 
I  beg  to  subscribe  myself,  with  sincere  esteem, 
Faithfully  yonra, 

H.  C.  RoBINSOS.f 


(ii)  IlESriXISCENCES  OF  WOIIDSWORTH. 
Bi  Lady  KtcHjutDso\.  Asn  Mrs.  Djitv.  op  tmk  OiKa,  Amdlesidk. 


Loncri^,  Enaedkle,  August  20.  1841. 
WoBDBwoRTH  made  some  striking  remarks  on  Goethe  in  u 
■Ik  on  the  terrace  yesterday.  He  thinks  that  the  German 
""poet  is  greaily  overrated,  both  in  this  country  tind  his  own.  Ho 
taiid,  '  He  does  not  seem  to  rae  to  Ijo  a  great  poet  in  either  of 
the  classes  of  poets.  At  the  head  of  the  first  class  I  wonid  place 
Homer  and  Sbakspoare,  whose  universal  minds  are  able  to  reach 
every  Tariety  of  thought  and  feeling  without  bringing  their  own 
■  See  Memoir;  u.  246.  f  Ibid.  a.  339-93. 
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indiTidaality  before  the  reader.  They  infase,  they  breathe  life 
into  every  object  they  approach,  but  you  never  find  ihemulxtt. 
At  the  head  of  the  second  class,  those  whom  you  can  trace  indi- 
vidually in  all  they  write..  I  would  place  Spenser  and  Milton. 
In  all  that  Spenser  writes  you  can  trace  the  gentle  affectionate 
spirit  of  the  man ;  in  all  that  Milton  writes  you  find  the  exalted 
sustained  being  that  he  was.  Now  in  what  Goethe  writes,  who 
aims  to  be  of  the  first  class,  the  unii-ersal,  you  find  the  man 
himself,  the  artificial  man,^where  he  should  not  be  found;  so 
that  I  consider  him  a  very  artificial  writer,  aiming  to  be  uni- 
versal, and  yet  constantly  exposing  his  individuality,  which  his 
character  was  not  of  a  kind  to  dignify.  He  had  not  sufficiently 
clear  moral  perceptions  to  make  him  anything  but  an  artificial 
writer.' 

Tuesday,  the  2d  of  May,  Wordsworth  and  Miss  F.  came 
early  to  walk  about  and  dine.  He  was  in  a  very  happy  kindly 
mood.  We  took  a  walk  on  the  terrace,  and  he  went  as  usual 
to  his  favourite  points.  On  our  return  he  was  struck  with  the 
berries  on  the  holly  tree,  and  said,  *  Why  should  not  you  and 
I  go  and  pull  some  berries  from  the  other  side  of  the  tree, 
which  is  not  seen  from  the  window  ?  and  then  we  can  go  and 
plant  them  in  the  rocky  ground  behind  the  house.'  We  puUeJ 
the  berries,  and  set  forth  with  our  tool.  I  made  the  holes,  auJ 
the  Poet  put  in  the  berries.  He  was  as  earnest  and  eager 
about  it,  as  if  it  bad  been  a  matter  of  importance ;  and  as  be 
put  the  seeds  in,  he  ever}-  now  and  then  muttered,  in  his  low 
solemn  tone,  that  beautiful  verse  from  Burns's  *  Vision  :* 

*  And  wear  thou  this,  she  solemn  said. 
And  bound  the  hollv  round  mv  head. 
The  polished  leaves  and  bciiies  red 

Did  nistUng  play ; 
-iVnd  like  a  passing  thought  she  fled 
In  light  away.' 

He  clambered  to  the  highest  rocks  in  the  *  Tom  Intake,'  and 
put  in  the  berries  in  such  situations  as  Nature  sometimes 
does  with  such  true  and  beautiful  efi*ect.  He  said,  *  I  like  to 
do  this  for  posterity.  Some  i)eople  are  selfish  enough  to  say, 
What  has  posterity  done  for  me  ?  but  the  past  does  much  for 


us.' 
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^H  Aiiffust  28tli,  1841. — Mr.  Wordsworth,  Miss  Feuwick,  aud 
^^pfre.  Hill  came  to  dine,  aud  it  rained  on  tlie  whole  day,  hut 
^H  Itsppily  the  Poet  talked  ou  fiom  two  to  eight  without  being 
weary,  as  we  certainly  were  not.  After  diuner,  when  we  came 
to  the  drawing-room,  the  conversation  tamed  on  the  treatment 
«f  Wordsworth  by  the  reviews  of  the  day.  I  had  uever  heard 
liim  open  out  on  it  before,  and  was  much  struck  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  did  it;  from  his  pi-eseut  elevation  looking 
Ieslmly  back  on  the  past,  and  at  the  same  time  feeling  that  ou 
(treparable  injury  had  been  done  to  him  at  the  time  when  life 
iud  hope  were  young.  As  nearly  as  I  can  I  shall  record  bis 
vonls  ae  they  were  spoken.     He  said : 

'  At  the  time  I  resolved  to  dedicate  myself  to  poetry  and  sepa- 
rate myself  from  the  ordinary  lucrative  professions,  it  would  cor- 
Btainly  have  been  a  great  object  to  me  to  have  reaped  the  pro- 
pits  I  should  have  done  from  ray  writings  but  for  the  stupidity  of 
ICr.  Gifford  and  the  impertinence  of  Mr.  Jeffrey.     It  would  bavo 
Btmbled  me  to  purchase  mauy  books  which  I  could  not  obtain, 
and  I  should  have  gone  to  Italy  earlier,  which  I  never  could 
a.fford  to  do  nutil  I  was  sixty-five,  wheu  Hoxon  gave  me  a  tbon- 
cssnd  pounds  for  my  writings.     This  was  the  only  kind  ofin- 
j  nry  Mr.  Jef&ey  did  me,  for  I  immediately  perceived  that  bis 
xmind  was  of  that  kind  that  his  individual  opinion  on  poetry 
^J«ra9  of  no  consequence  to  me  whatever,  that  it  was   only  by 
^Bdie  inHnenco  his  periodical  exercised  at  the  time  in  preventing 
^^pny  poems  being  rend  aud  sold  that  he  could  injure  me ;  for 
^^feeling  that  my  writings  were  founded  on  what  was  true  and 
^^fapirittial  in  human  nature,  I  knew  the  time  would  come  when 
^^pbey  must   he   known,  and  I  never  therefore  felt  his  opinion 
^^fef  the  slightest  value,  exi^cpt  iu  preventing  the  youufr  of  that 
^^kenoration  from  receiving  impressions  which  might  have  beeu 
^^bf  use  to  them  through  life.     I  say  this,  I  hope  not  in  a  l»oast- 
^^BDg  spirit,  but  I  am  now  daily  surprised   liy  receiving  letters 
^^Bxim  various  places  at  home    and   abroad   expressive  of  gra- 
^^Hitniie  to  me  from  persons  I  never  saw  or  heard  of.     As  this 
^^Bccors  now,  I  may  fairly  conclude  that  it  might  have  been  ho 
^^Erlioii  the  poems  appeared,  but  for  the  tyranny  exercised  over 
^^Kablio  opmion  by  the  Edinhiugh  and  ijnarterhj  Rec'mvi.' 
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December  1841. — ^Wordsworth  and  Miss  Fenwick  spent  the 
shortest  day  of  the  year  with  ns;  he  brought  with  him  his 
Epitaph  on  Southey,  and  as  we  sat  round  the  fire  after  din- 
ner, my  mother  asked  him  to  read  it  to  us»  which  he  did  in  his 
usual  impressive  manner.  He  asked  our  impression  of  it.  My 
mother  ventured  to  tell  him  of  one  word,  or  rather  two,  which 
she  thought  might  be  altered  with  advantage.      They  were 

these : 

•  Wide  was  his  range,  but  ne'er  in  hmnan  breast 
Did  private  feeling  find  a  holier  nest* 

'Holier  nest'  were  the  words  she  objected  to,  as  not  being  a 
correct  union  of  ideas.  He  took  the  suggestion  most  kindly, 
and  said  it  had  been  much  discussed  in  his  own  mind  and  in 
his  family  circle,  but  that  he  saw  the  force  of  what  she  said, 
and  that  he  was  aware  many  others  would  see  it  also.  He  said 
there  was  yet  time  to  change  it,  and  that  he  should  consult 
Judge  Coleridge  whether  the  line,  as  he  once  had  it, 

*  Did  private  feeling  meet  in  holier  rest,' 

would  not  be  more  appropriate  to  the  simplicity  of  an  epitaph 
where  you  con  every  word,  and  where  every  word  is  expected  to 
bear  an  exact  meaning.  We  all  thought  this  was  an  improve- 
ment. During  tea  he  talked  with  great  animation  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  feeling  between  the  rich  and  poor  in  this  country ;  the 
reason  of  this  he  thinks  is  the  greater  freedom  we  enjoy ;  that 
the  line  of  demarcation  not  being  so  clearly  laid  down  in  this 
country  by  the  law  as  in  others,  people  fancy  they  must  make 
it  for  themselves.  He  considers  Christianity  the  only  cure  for 
this  state  of  things.  He  spoke  of  his  own  desire  to  carry  out 
the  feeling  of  brotherhood  with  regard  to  servants,  which  he  all 
along  endeavoured  to  do.  He  doubted  whether  he  might  not 
have  had  better  servants  on  a  di£ferent  system ;  but  he  thought 
it  right  to  endeavour  to  inspire  your  domestics  with  a  feeling  of 
common  interest.  My  mother  said  she  entirely  agreed  with 
him,  but  she  had  always  found  it  most  difficult. 

(III.)    LADY  RICHAUDSON  (CONTINUED). 

November  1843.— ^Wordsworth  holds  the  critical  power 
very  low,  infinitely  lower  than  the  inventive;  and  he  said  to- 
day that  if  the  quantity  of  time  considered  in  writing  critiques 
on  the  works  of  others  were  given  to  original  composition,  of 
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whatcrer  kind  it  might  be,  it  would  be  much  better  employed ; 
it  would  make  a  mnu  find  out  Eoouer  liia  own  level,  and  it 
would  do  inGnitely  less  miscLief.  A  false  or  malicious  criti- 
eism  may  do  much  injury  to  the  minds  of  others ;  a  stupid  in- 
veotion,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  is  quite  harmless. 

December  22J,  1843. — The  shortest  day  is  past,  and  it  was 
a  very  pleasant  one  to  ns,  for  Wordsworth  and  Miss  Fenwick 
offered  to  spenil  it  with  us.  They  came  early,  and,  although 
it  was  misty  and  dingy,  he  proposed  to  walk  up  Eascdale.  We 
went  by  the  terrace,  and  through  the  little  gate  on  the  Fell, 
round  by  Brimmer  Head,  having  diverged  a  Uttic  up  from  Ease- 
dale,  nearly  as  far  as  the  mined  cottage.  He  said,  when  he  and 
his  aist^T  wandered  there  so  much,  that  cottage  was  inhabited  by 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Benson,  a  waller,  its  last  inhabitant.  He 
aaid  on  the  terrace,  '  This  is  a  striking  anniversary  to  me ;  for 
this  day  forty-four  years  ago,  my  sister  and  I  took  up  our  abode 
&t  Grasmere,  and  three  days  after  wo  found  out  this  wnlk,  which 
long  remained  our  favourite  haunt.'  There  is  always  some- 
thing very  touching  in  his  way  of  speaking  of  his  sister ;  the 
tones  of  his  voice  become  more  gentle  and  solemn,  and  he 
censes  to  have  that  flow  of  expression  which  is  so  remarkable 
in  him  on  all  other  snbjects.  It  is  as  if  the  sadness  connected 
with  her  present  condition  was  too  much  for  him  to  dwell  upon 
in  connection  with  the  past,  although  habit  and  the  '  omnipo- 
tance  of  circumstance'  have  made  its  daily  presence  less  oppree- 
Bjve  to  his  spirits.  He  said  that  his  sister  spoke  constantly  of 
their  early  days,  bnt  more  of  the  years  they  spent  together  in 
other  parts  of  England  than  those  at  Grasmere.  As  we  pro- 
ceeded on  our  walk  he  happened  to  speak  of  the  frequent  on- 
bappiness  of  married  persons,  and  the  low  and  wretched  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  greater  number  of  marriages  were  formed. 
Ue  Raid  that  unless  there  was  a  strong  foundation  of  love  aud 
respect,  the  '  unavoidable  breaks  and  cataracts'  of  domestic  life 
must  Boon  end  in  mutual  aversion,  for  that  married  lifo  ought 
not  to  be  in  theory,  and  assuredly  it  never  was  in  practice,  a 
system  of  mere  submission  on  either  side,  but  it  should  iio  A 
syetom  of  mutual  cooperation  for  the  good  of  each.  If  the  wife 
U  always  expected  to  conceal  her  difference  of  opinion  from  her 
linsliand,  she  ceases  to  be  an  equal,  and  the  man  loses  the  ad- 
Taulago  which  the  mairiage  tie  is  intended  to  provide  for  him 
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in  a  civilised  and  Christian  country.  He  then  went  on  to  say, 
that,  although  he  never  saw  an  amiable  single  woman  without 
wishing  that  she  were  married,  from  his  strong  feeling  of  the 
happiness  of  a  well-assorted  marriage,  yet  he  was  far  from  think- 
ing that  marriage  always  improved  people.  It  certainly  did 
not,  unless  it  was  a  congenial  marriage.* 

(iV.)    MKS.  DAVY. 

'  The  Oaks,  Ambleside,  Monday,  Jan.  22. 1844. 

While  Mrs.  Quillinan  was  sitting  with  us  to-day,  Henry 
Fletcher  ran  in  to  say  that  he  had  received  his  summons  for 
Oxford  (he  had  been  in  suspense  about  rooms  as  an  exhibitioner 
at  Balliol),  and  must  be  off  within  an  hour.  His  young  cousins 
and  I  went  down  with  him  to  wait  for  the  mail  in  the  market- 
place. We  found  Mr.  Wordsworth  walking  about  before  the 
post-oflSce  door  in  very  charming  mood.  His  spirits  were  ex- 
cited by  the  bright  morning  sunshine,  and  he  entered  at  once 
on  a  full  flow  of  discourse.  He  looked  very  benevolently  on 
Henry  as  he  mounted  on  the  top  of  the  coach,  and  seemed 
quite  disposed  to  give  an  old  man's  blessing  to  the  young  man 
entering  on  an  untried  field,  and  then  (nowise  interrupted  by 
the  hurrying  to  and  fro  of  ostlers  with  their  smoking  horses,  or 
passengers  with  their  carpet  bags)  he  launched  into  a  disserta- 
tion, in  which  there  was,  I  thought,  a  remarkable  union  of  his 
powerful  diction,  and  his  practical,  thoughtful  good  sense,  on 
the  subject  of  college  habits,  and  of  his  utter  distrust  of  all  at- 
tempts to  nurse  virtue  by  an  avoidance  of  temptation.  He  ex- 
pressed also  his  entire  want  of  confidence  (from  experience  he 
said)  of  highly-wrought  religious  expression  in  youth.  The 
safest  training  for  the  mind  in  religion  he  considered  to  be  a 
contemplating  of  the  character  and  personal  history  of  Christ. 
'  Work  it,'  he  said,  *  into  your  thoughts,  into  your  imagina- 
tion, make  it  a  real  presence  in  the  mind.'  I  was  rejoiced  to 
hear  this  plain,  loving  confession  of  a  Christian  faith  from 
Wordsworth.  I  never  heard  one  more  earnest,  more  as  if  it 
came  out  of  a  devoutly  believing  heart.  .  •  •  . 

*  The  close  of  Lady  Bichardson^s  *  Heminiscences*  here  in  the  Memoir*  is 
not  f^yen,  as  being  more  fnlly  introduced  under  December  1841,  p.  4S8.  The 
repetition  of  the  same  sentiments  in  1843,  however,  is  noticeable.  For  a  viTid 
and  sweetly  toned  paper  on  V^^ordsworth  by  Lady  Richardson — based  on  the 
Memoirs — see  Sharpens  London  Magazine  for  March  1853,  pp.  148-55.  G. 
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The  Oaks,  March  5. 1844. 

On  our  way  to  Lancrigg  to-day,  we  called  at  Foxhow.  We 
met  Mr.  Wordsworth  there,  and  asked  him  to  go  with  us.  It 
was  a  beautiful  day,  one  of  his  very  own  *  mild  days'  of  this 
month.  He  kindly  consented,  and  walked  with  us  to  meet  the 
carriage  at  Pelter  Bridge.  On  our  drive,  he  mentioned,  with 
marked  pleasure,  a  dedication  written  by  Mr.  Eeble,  and  sent 
to  him  for  his  approval,  and  for  his  permission  to  have  it  pre- 
fixed to  Mr.  Keble's  new  volumes  of  Latin  Lectures  on  Poetry 
delivered  at  Oxford.  Mr,  Wordsworth  said  that  he  had  never 
seen  any  estimate  of  his  poetical  powers,  or  more  especially  of 
his  aims  in  poetry,  that  appeared  to  him  so  discriminating  and 
80  satisfactory.  He  considers  praise  a  perilous  and  a  difficult 
thing.  On  this  subject  he  often  quotes  his  lamented  friend. 
Sir  George  Beaumont,  whom,  in  his  intercourse  with  men  of 
genius,  literary  aspirants,  he  describes  as  admirable  in  the  mo- 
desty which  he  inculcated  and  practised  on  this  head. 

The  Oaks,  Ambleside,  July  11.  1844. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wordsworth  at  dinner,  along  with  our  family 
party.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Price  (from  Rugby),  two  aunts  of  Mrs. 
P.'s,  and  her  brother,  Mr.  Bose,  a  young  clergyman  (a  devout 
admirer  of  Wordsworth),  joined  us  at  tea.  A  circle  was  made 
as  large  as  our  little  parlour  could  hold.  Mr.  Price  sat  next  to 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  and  by  design  or  fortunate  accident,  intro- 
duced some  remark  on  the  powers  and  the  discourse  of  Cole- 
ridge. Mr.  Wordsworth  entered  heartily  and  largely  on  the 
subject.  He  said  that  the  liveliest  and  truest  image  he  could 
give  of  Coleridge's  talk  was  '  that  of  a  majestic  river,  the  sound 
or  sight  of  whose  course  you  caught  at  intervals,  which  was 
sometimes  concealed  by  forests,  sometimes  lost  in  sand,  then 
came  flashing  out  broad  and  distinct,  then  again  took  a  turn 
which  your  eye  could  not  follow,  yet  you  knew  and  felt  that  it 
was  the  same  river :  so,'  he  said,  *  there  was  always  a  train,  a 
stream,  in  Coleridge's  discourse,  always  a  connection  between 
its  parts  in  his  own  mind,  though  one  not  always  perceptible  to 
the  minds  of  others.'  Mr.  Wordsworth  went  on  to  say,  that 
in  his  opinion  Coleridge  had  been  spoilt  as  a  poet  by  going  to 
Germany.  The  bent  of  his  mind,  which  was  at  all  times  very 
much  to  metaphysical  theology,  liftd  ttiete  \>^ctL  %aj;A  va.  *^qs3^ 
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direction.     *  If  it  had  not  been  so,'  said  Wordsworth,  *he  would 
haye  been  the  greatest,  the  most  abiding  poet  of  his  age.     His 
very  faults  would  have  made  him  popular  (meaning  his  senten- 
tiousness  and  laboured  strain),  while  he  had  enough  of  the 
essentials  of  a  poet  to  make  him  deservedly  popular  in  a  higher 
sense.' 

•  •••••• 

Mr.  Price  soon  after  mentioned  a  statement  of  Coleridge's 
respecting  himself,  recorded  in  his  '  Table  Talk,'  namely,  that 
a  visit  to  the  battle-field  of  Marathon  would  raise  in  him  no 
kindling  emotion,  and  asked  Mr.  Wordsworth  whether  this 
was  true  as  a  token  of  his  mind.  At  first  Mr.  Wordsworth 
fiaid,  '  Oh !  that  was  a  mere  bravado,  for  the  sake  of  astonishing 
his  hearers !'  but  then,  correcting  himself,  he  added,  '  And  yet 
it  might  in  some  sense  be  true,  for  Coleridge  was  not  under 
the  influence  of  external  objects.  He  had  extraordinary  powers 
of  summoning  up  an  image  or  series  of  images  in  his  own  mind, 
and  he  might  mean  that  his  idea  of  Marathon  was  so  vivid, 
that  no  visible  observation  could  make  it  more  so.'  'A  remark- 
able instance  of  this,*  added  Mr.  Wordsworth,  'is  his  poem, 
said  to  be  "composed  in  the  Vale  of  Chamouni."  Now  he 
never  was  at  Chamouni,  or  near  it,  in  his  life.'  Mr.  Words- 
worth next  gave  a  somewhat  humorous  account  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  '  Ancient  Mariner.'  '  It  arose,'  he  said,  *  out  of 
the  want  of  five  pounds  which  Coleridge  and  I  needed  to  make 
a  tour  together  in  Devonshire.  We  agreed  to  write  jointly  a 
poem,  the  subject  of  which  Coleridge  took  from  a  dream  which 
a  friend  of  his  had  once  dreamt  concerning  a  person  suffering 
under  a  dire  curse  from  the  commission  of  some  crime.'  *  I,' 
said  Wordsworth,  **  supplied  the  crime,  the  shooting  of  the  alba- 
tross, from  an  incident  I  had  met  with  in  one  of  Shelvocke's 
voyages.  We  tried  the  poem  conjointly  for  a  day  or  two,  but 
we  pulled  different  ways,  and  only  a  few  lines  of  it  are  mine.' 
From  Coleridge,  the  discourse  then  turned  to  Scotland.  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  in  his  best  manner,  with  earnest  thoughts  given 
out  in  noble  diction,  gave  his  reasons  for  thinking  that  as  a 
poet  Scott  would  not  live.  '  I  don't  like,'  he  said,  '  to  say  all 
this,  or  to  take  to  pieces  some  of  the  best  reputed  passages  of 
Scott's  verse,  especially  in  presence  of  my  wife,  because  she 
thinks  me  too  fastidious ;  but  as  a  poet  Scott  cannot  live,  for 
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ho  has  never  in  verse  written  anything  addressed  to  tlie  im- 
morttil  part  of  man.  In  making  amosing  stories  iu  verse,  be 
will  be  superseded  by  some  newer  versifier ;  what  be  writes  in 
the  way  of  natural  description  is  merely  rhyming  nonsense.' 
As  a  prose  writer,  Mr.  Wordsworth  admitted  that  Scott  hod 
touched  a  higher  vein,  hecanse  there  he  bad  really  dealt  with 
feeling  and  passion.  As  bistoncal  novels,  professing  to  give  the 
manners  of  a  past  time,  he  did  not  attach  much  volae  to  those 
works  of  Scott's  so  colled,  because  that  be  held  to  he  an  at- 
tempt in  which  success  was  impossible.  This  led  to  some  re- 
marks on  historical  nriting,  from  which  it  appeared  that  Mr. 
Wordsworth  has  small  value  for  anything  but  contemporary 
history.  Ho  laments  that  Dr.  Arnold  should  have  spent  so 
much  of  his  time  and  powers  in  gathering  up  and  putting  into 
imaginary  shape  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  history  of 
Home." 

TheBe  scraps  of  Wordsworth's  large,  thoughtful,  earnest 
discourse,  seem  very  meagre  as  I  note  them  down,  and  in  thorn- 
solves  perhaps  hardly  worth  preserving;  and  yet  this  is  an 
evening  which  those  who  spent  it  in  his  company  will  long  re- 
member. His  venerable  head  j  his  simple,  natural,  and  grace- 
ful attitude  in  his  arm-chair;  bis  respectful  attention  to  the 
slightest  remarks  or  suggestions  of  others  in  relation  to  what 
nos  spoken  of ;  bis  kindly  benevolence  of  expression  as  he  looked 
round  now  and  then  on  the  circle  in  our  little  parlour,  all  bent 
to  'derour  up  his  discourse,'  filled  np  and  enlarged  the  mean- 
ing which  I  fear  is  but  ill  convoyed  in  the  words  as  they  are 
now  Bet  down. 


y-) ' 


V  BICHARDSON  : 


On  Toesday,  April  the  7th,  1844,  my  molbcrt  and  I  left 
Lnncrigg  to  begin  oar  Yorkshire  journey.  We  arrived  at 
Rydal  Mount  about  three  o'clock,  and  foand  the  tables  all  taBte- 
fnlly  decorated  on  the  esplanade  in  front  of  the  house.  The 
Poet  was  standing  looking  at  them  with  a  very  pleased  expres- 
\  Bion  of  face ;  he  received  us  verj'  kindly,  and  very  soon  the 
I  children  began  to  arrive.  The  Grasmere  boys  and  girls  came 
li,  and  took  their  places  on  the  benches  placed  round  the 
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gravelled  part  of  the  esplanade ;  their  eyes  fixed  with  wonder 
and  admiration  on  the  tables  covered  with  oranges,  gingerbread, 
and  painted  eggs,  ornamented  with  daffodils,  laurels,  and  moss, 
gracefully  intermixed.  The  plot  soon  began  to  thicken,  and 
the  scene  soon  became  very  animated.  Neighbours,  old  and 
young,  of  all  degrees,  ascended  to  the  Mount  to  keep  the  Poet's 
seventy-fourth  birth-day,  and  every  face  looked  friendly  and 
happy.  Each  child  brought  its  own  mug,  and  held  it  out  to 
be  filled  with  tea,  in  which  ceremony  all  assisted.  Large  baskets 
of  currant  cakes  were  handed  round  and  liberally  dispensed ; 
and  as  each  detachment  of  children  had  satisfied  themselves 
with  tea  and  cake,  they  were  moved  off,  to  play  at  hide  and  seek 
among  the  evergreens  on  the  grassy  part  of  the  Mount.  The 
day  was  not  bright,  but  it  was  soft,  and  not  cold,  and  the  scene, 
viewed  from  the  upper  windows  of  the  house,  was  quite  beauti- 
ful, and  one  I  should  have  been  very  sorry  not  to  have  witnessed. 

It  was  innocent  and  gay,  and  perfectly  natural.     Miss  F , 

the  donor  of  the  fete,  looked  very  happy,  and  so  did  all  the 
Poet's  household.  The  children,  who  amounted  altogether  to 
above  300,  gave  three   cheers  to  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  Miss 

F .     After  some  singing  and  dancing,  and  after  the  division 

of  eggs,  gingerbread,  and  oranges  had  taken  place,  we  all  began 
to  disperse.  We  spent  the  night  at  the  Oaks,  and  set  off  on 
our  journey  the  following  morning.  The  gay  scene  at  the 
Mount  often  comes  before  me,  as  a  pleasant  dream.  It  is  per- 
haps the  only  part  of  the  island  where  such  a  reunion  of  all 
classes  could  have  taken  place  without  any  connection  of  land- 
lord and  tenant,  or  any  clerical  relation,  or  school  direction. 
Wordsworth,  while  looking  at  the  gambols  on  the  Mount,  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that  if  such  meetings  could  oftener  take 
place  between  people  of  different  condition,  a  much  more  friendly 
feeling  would  be  created  than  now  exists  in  this  country  be- 
tween the  rich  and  poor. 

Jidy  Vlthy  1844. — Wordsworth  spoke  much  during  the 
evening  of  his  early  intercourse  with  Coleridge,  on  some  one 
observing  that  it  was  difficult  to  carry  away  a  distinct  impres- 
sion from  Coleridge's  conversation,  delightful  as  every  one  felt 
his  outpourings  to  be.  Wordsworth  agreed,  but  said  he  was 
occasionally  very  happy  in  clothing  an  idea  in  words ;  and  he 
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mentioned  one  wliich  was  recorded  in  his  siater's  journal  daring 
a  toar  ihey  all  made  together  in  Scotland.  They  passed  a  eteam 
engine,  ami  Wordsworth  made  some  observation  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  divest  oneself  of  the  impressiou 
on  seeing  it  that  it  had  life  and  volition.  '  Yes,'  replied  Cole- 
ridge, '  it  ia  a  giant  with  one  idea.' 

He  discoursed  at  great  length  on  Scotfs  works.  His  poetry 
he  considered  of  that  kind  which  will  always  be  in  demaod,  and 
that  the  supply  will  always  meet  it,  suited  to  tho  age.  He  does 
iiot  consider  that  it  in  any  way  goes  below  the  surface  of  things ; 
il  does  not  reach  to  any  intellectual  or  spiritual  emotion  ;  it  is 
Altogether  superficial,  and  he  felt  it  himself  to  be  so.  Hih  de- 
scriptions are  not  true  to  Nature  ;  they  are  addressed  to  the  ear, 
not  to  the  mind.  He  was  a  master  of  bodily  movements  in  lii» 
battle-scenes  :  but  very  little  productive  power  was  exerted  in 
popular  creations. 

DCIJIHIN  KXCX-OSION. 

On  Friday,  the  Gth  September  1814,  I  set  off  to  breakfast 
at  Rjdal  Mount,  it  being  the  day  fixed  by  Mr.  Wordsworth  for 
our  long-projected  excursion  to  the  Valley  of  the  Daddon. 

The  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  it  became  doubtful  whether  we 
should  set  off  or  not ;  but  as  it  was  a  thunder -shower,  we  waited 
till  it  »ro3  over,  and  then  Wordsworth,  Mr.  Qiiilliuan,  Miss 
Hutchinson,  and  I,  set  forth  in  onr  carrioge  to  Coniston,  where 
we  were  to  find  the  Kydal-Mount  carriage  awaiting  ns  with  Mr. 
Hntchinson.  Wordsworth  talked  very  agreeably  on  the  way  to 
Coniston,  and  repeated  several  verses  of  bis  own,  which  he 
•eemed  pleased  that  Serjeant  Talfourd  had  repeated  to  him  the 
dsy  before.  He  mentioned  a  siugnlnr  instaute  of  T.  Campbell's  in- 
acearacy  of  memory  in  having  actually  printed  as  his  own  a  poem 
of  Words  worth's,  "The  Complaint:'  ho  repeated  it  beantifnlly 
as  we  were  going  up  the  hill  to  Coniston.  Hn  reaching  the  inn 
in  the  village  of  Coniston,  the  rain  again  fell  in  torrcuts.  SX 
length,  the  carriages  were  ordered  to  the  door  with  the  intention 
of  our  roturniiLg  home ;  but  just  as  they  were  ready  the  sun 
broke  out,  and  we  turned  the  horse's  bead  towards  Clpho  Kirk. 
The  right  bank  of  Coniston  was  all  now  to  me  after  wo  passed 
the  village,  and  Old  Man  of  Coniston.     The  Bcenery  ceases  to 
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be  bold  and  rugged,  but  is  very  pleasing,  the  road  passing 
through  hazel  copses,  the  openings  showing  nice  little  corn- 
fields and  comfortable  detached  farms,  with  old  nncropped  trees 
standing  near  them  ;  some  very  fine  specimens  of  old  ash  trees, 
which  I  longed  to  transport  to  Easedale,  where  they  have  been 
so  cruelly  lopped.  The  opening  towards  the  sea,  as  we  went  on, 
was  very  pleasing ;  but  the  first  striking  view  of  the  Duddon 
was  looking  down  upon  it  soon  after  we  passed  Bronghton, 
where  you  turn  to  the  right,  and  very  soon  after  perceive  the 
peculiar  beauty  of  the  valley,  although  it  does  not  take  its  wild 
and  dreamlike  beauty  till  you  pass  Ulpha  Kirk.  We  reversed 
the  order  of  the  sonnets,  and  saw  the  river  first,  '  in  radiant 
progress  tow'rd  the  deep,'  instead  of  tracing  this  '  child  of  the 
clouds'  from  its  cradle  in  the  lofty  waste.  We  reached  the 
Kirk  of  Ulpha  between  five  and  six.  The  appearance  of  the 
little  farm-house  inn  at  once  made  anything  approaching  to  a 
dinner  an  impossibility  had  we  wished  it  ever  so  much ;  but  in 
due  time  we  had  tea  and  boiled  ham,  with  two  eggs  apiece,  and 
were  much  invigorated  by  this  our  first  Duddonian  meal.  The 
hostess  was  evidently  surprised  that  we  thought  of  remaining 
all  night,  so  humbly  did  she  think  of  the  accommodation  she 
had  to  ofier.  She  remembered  Mr.  Wordsworth  sleeping  there 
fifteen  years  ago,  because  it  was  just  after  the  birth  of  her 
daughter,  a  nice  comely  girl  who  attended  us  at  tea.  Mr. 
Quillinan  showed  great  good  nature  and  unselfishness  in  the 
arrangements  he  made,  and  the  care  he  took  of  the  admirable 
horse,  which  I  saw  him  feeding  out  of  a  tub,  a  manger  being 
too  great  a  refinement  for  Ulpha. 

•  .  .  •  •  •  • 

After  tea,  although  it  was  getting  dark,  we  went  to  the 
churchyard,  which  commands  a  beautiful  view  towards  Sea- 
thwaite,  and  we  then  walked  in  that  direction,  through  a  lane 
where  the  walls  were  more  richly  covered  by  moss  and  fern  than 
any  I  ever  saw  before.  A  beautiful  dark-coloured  tributary  to 
the  Duddon  comes  down  from  the  moors  on  the  left  hand,  about 
a  mile  from  Ulpha ;  and  soon  after  we  had  passed  the  small 
bridge  over  this  stream,  Mr.  Wordsworth  recollected  a  well 
which  he  had  discovered  some  thirty  or  forty  years  before.  We 
went  ofi*  the  road  in  search  of  it,  through  a  shadowy,  embowered 
path ;  and  as  it  was  almost  dark  we  should  probably  have  fedled 
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in  fiuding  it,  bad  we  uot  met  &  very  tiny  boy,  witb  a  can  of 
water  in  bis  btuid,  who  looked  at  us  in  Epecchless  amazement, 
when  Uio  Poet  said,  '  la  tbore  a  well  bere,  my  little  lad  ?'  We 
found  tbe  well,  and  then  joined  the  road  again  by  another  patb, 
leaving  tbe  child  to  ponder  whether  we  were  creatures  of  earth 


Saturday  morning  was  cloudy  but  soft,  and  lovely  in  its 
hazy  effects.  When  I  went  out  about  seven,  I  saw  Wordsworth 
going  a  few  steps,  and  then  moving  on,  and  stopping  again,  in 
a  very  abstracted  manner ;  so  I  kept  back.  But  when  he  saw 
me,  he  advanced,  and  took  me  again  to  tbe  churchyard  to  see 
the  moiTiing  effects,  which  were  very  lovely.  He  said  be  had 
not  slept  well,  that  tbe  recollection  of  former  days  and  people 
had  crowded  upon  hitn,  and,  'most  uf  all,  my  dear  sister;  and 
Trhen  I  thonglit  of  her  state,  and  of  those  who  had  passed  away, 
Coleridge,  and  Soulhey,  and  many  others,  while  I  am  lefl  with 
all  my  many  infirmities,  if  not  sins,  in  full  consciouHness,  how 
could  I  sloep  ■?  and  then  I  took  to  tbe  alteration  of  sonnets,  and 
that  made  the  matter  worse  still.'  Then  suddenly  stopping 
Lfefore  a  little  bunch  of  harebell,  which, along  with  some  parsley 
fern,  grtw  out  of  the  wall  near  os,  he  exclaimed, '  How  perfectly 
beautiful  that  is ! 

■'  Would  tlint  the  little  flowers  that  p-nw  couJil  livp. 
Conscious  of  Iialf  Ilia  jiloastire  tlint  they  give," ' 
He  then  expatiated  on  the  inexhaustible  beauty  of  tbe  arrange- 
ments of  Nature,  its  power  of  combining  in  the  most  secret 
reeesses,  and  that  it  must  be  for  some  purpose  of  benefic«uco 
that  such  operations  existed.  After  breakfast,  wo  got  into  the 
cart  of  tlio  inn,  which  hail  a  seat  swung  into  it,  upon  which  a 
bolster  was  put,  in  honour,  I  presume,  of  the  Poet  Laureate.  In 
this  we  jogged  on  to  Soathwnite,  getting  out  to  ascend  a  craggy 
eminence  ou  the  right,  which  Mrs.  Wordsworth  admired :  the 
riew  from  it  is  very  striking.  You  see  from  it  all  tbe  pe«aliari- 
tiea  of  the  vale,  the  rarino  whore  the  Duddon  '  desorta  the 
hamita  of  men,'  '  the  spots  of  stationary  sunshine,'  and  the 
bomesteada  which  are  scattered  hero  and  there,  both  on  the 
height!!  and  in  the  lower  ground  near  protecting  rocks  and 
craggy  eteeps.  Scathwaito  I  bad  a  perfect  recollection  of;  and 
the  way  ire  approached  it  twenty  years  ago,  from  Coniston  over 
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Walna  Scar,  is  the  way  Mr.  Wordsworth  still  recommends  as 
the  most  beautiful.  We  went  on  some  distance  beyond  the 
chapel,  and  every  new  turning  and  opening  among  the  hills 
allured  us  on,  till  at  last  the  Poet  was  obliged  to  exercise  the 
word  of  command,  that  we  should  proceed  no  further.  The 
return  is  always  a  flat  thing,  so  I  shall  not  detail  it,  except  that 
we  reached  our  respective  homes  in  good  time ;  and  I  hope  I 
shall  never  cease  to  think  with  gratitude  and  pleasure  of  the 
kindness  of  my  honoured  guide  through  the  lovely  scenes  he 
has  rescued  from  obscurity,  although  it  happily  still  remains 
an  unvitiated  region,  *  which  stands  in  no  need  of  the  veil  of 
twilight  to  soften  or  disguise  its  features  :  as  it  glistens  in  the 
morning's  sun  it  fills  the  spectator's  heart  with  gladsomeness.' 

November  21. — My  mother  and  I  called  at  Bydal  last  Satur- 
day, to  see  the  Wordsworths  after  their  autumnal  excursion. 
We  found  him  only  at  home,  looking  in  great  vigour  and  much 
the  better  for  this  little  change  of  scene  and  circumstance.  He 
spoke  with  much  interest  of  a  communication  he  had  had  from 
a  benevolent  surgeon  at  Manchester,  an  admirer  of  his,  who 
thinks  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  blindness  in  this  country 
might  be  prevented  by  attention  to  the  diseases  of  the  eye  in 
childhood.  He  spoke  of  two  very  interesting  blind  ladies  he  had 
seen  at  Leamington,  one  of  whom  had  been  at  Bydal  Mount  a  short 
time  before  her  *  total  eclipse,'  and  now  derived  the  greatest  com- 
fort from  the  recollection  of  these  beautiful  scenes,  almost  the  last 
she  looked  on.  He  spoke  of  his  own  pleasure  in  returning  to 
them,  and  of  the  effect  of  the  first  view  from  *  Orrest  Head,'  the 
point  mentioned  in  his  *  unfortunate*  sonnet,  which  has,'  he 
said,  *  you  are  aware,  exposed  me  to  the  most  unlocked  for  ac- 
cusations. They  actually  accuse  me  of  desiring  to  interfere 
with  the  innocent  enjoyments  of  the  poor,  by  preventing  this 
district  becoming  accessible  to  them  by  a  railway.  Now  I  deny 
that  it  is  to  that  class  that  this  kind  of  scenery  is  either  the 
most  improving  or  the  most  attractive.  For  the  very  poor  the 
great  God  of  Nature  has  mercifully  spread  out  His  Bible  every- 
where ;  the  common  sunshine,  green  fields,  the  blue  sky,  the 
shining  river,  are  everywhere  to  be  met  with  in  this  country ; 
and  it  is  only  an  individual  here  and  there  among  the  uneducated 
classes  who  feels  very  deeply  the  poetry  of  lakes  and  moimtains ; 

*  Bee  the  Sonnet  and  Letters  on  the  Famess  Railway  (voiL  iL  p.  821).  O. 
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and  such  persons  would  rather  wander  about  where  they  like, 
than  rush  through  the  country  in  a  railway.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, the  poor,  as  a  class,  that  would  benefit  morally  or  mentally 
by  a  railway  conveyance;  while  to  the  educated  classes,  to 
whom  such  scenes  as  these  give  enjoyment  of  the  purest  kind, 
the  cflFect  would  be  almost  entirely  destroyed.' 

Wednesday,  20th  Nov. — A  most  remarkable  halo  was  seen 
round  the  moon  soon  after  five  o'clock  to-day ;  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow  were  most  brilliant,  and  the  circle  was  entire  for 
about  five  minutes. 

Thursday,  Mr.  Wordsworth  dined  here  with  the  Balls,  Davyw, 
and  Mr.  Jefferies.  Mr.  W.  spoke  with  much  delight  of  the  moon 
the  day  before,  and  said  his  servant,  whom  he  called  'dear 
James,'  called  his  attention  to  it. 

.  .  ..... 

Wednesday^  Dec.  ISth. — The  Wordsworths  and  Quillinans 
sat  two  hours  with  us.  He  said  he  thought  [Dr.  Arnold]  was 
mistaken  in  the  philosophy  of  his  view  of  the  danger  of  Milton's 
Satan  being  represented  without  horns  and  hoofs ;  that  Milton's 
conception  was  as  true  as  it  was  grand ;  that  making  sin  ugly 
was  a  common-place  notion  compared  with  making  it  beautiful 
outwardly,  and  inwardly  a  hell.  It  assumed  every  form  of  am- 
bition and  worldliness,  the  form  in  which  sin  attacks  the  highest 
natures. 

•  •  •  .  .  .  . 

This  day,  Sunday,  the  9th  of  February,  the  snow  is  again 
falling  fast,  but  very  gently.  Yesterday,  the  8th,  was  a  beauti- 
ful day.  We  had  a  very  pleasant  visit  of  above  an  hour  from 
Wordsworth  and  his  wife.  He  was  in  excellent  spirits,  and 
repeated  with  a  solemn  beauty,  quite  peculiar  to  himself,  a  sonnet 
lie  had  lately  composed  on  *  Young  England ;'  and  his  indignant 
burst  *  Where  then  is  old,  our  dear  old  England  ?'  was  one  of 
the  finest  bursts  of  Nature  and  Art  combined  I  have  ever  heard. 
My  dear  mother's  face,  too,  while  he  was  repeating  it,  was  a  fine 
addition  to  the  picture ;  and  I  could  not  help  feeling  they  were 
both  noble  specimens  of  *  dear  old  England.'  Mrs.  Wordsworth, 
too,  is  a  goodly  type  of  another  class  of  old  England,  more 
thoroughly  English  perhaps  than  either  of  the  others,  but  they 
made  an  admirable  trio ;  and  Mrs.  Wordsworth's  face  expressed 
more  admiration  of  her  husband  in  his  bardic  mood  than  I  exet 
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saw  before.  He  discussed  mesmerism  very  agreeably,  stating' 
strongly  his  detestation  of  clairvoyance ;  not  only  on  the  pre- 
sumption of  its  being  altogether  false,  but  supposing  it,  for 
argument  sake,  to  be  true,  then  he  thinks  it  would  be  an  engine 
of  enormous  evil,  putting  it  in  the  power  of  any  malicious  person 
to  blast  the  character  of  another,  and  shaking  to  the  very  founda- 
tions the  belief  in  individual  responsibility.  He  is  not  disposed 
to  reject  without  examination  the  assertions  with  regard  to  the 
curative  powers  of  mesmerism.  He  spoke  to-day  with  pleasure 
of  having  heard  that  Mr.  Lockhart  had  been  struck  by  his  lines 
from  a  mss.  poem,  printed  in  his  Railway- Sonnet  pamphlet. 

February  2ith. — Snow  still  on  the  ground.  It  has  never 
been  quite  clear  of  snow  since  the  27th  January.  Partial  thaws 
have  allowed  us  to  peep  out  into  the  world  of  Ambleside  and 
Rydal ;  and  last  Saturday  we  drank  tea  at  Foxliow,  and  met  the 

Wordsworths  and  Miss  F .     He  is  very  happy  to  have  his 

friend  home  again,  and  was  in  a  very  agreeable  mood.  He  re- 
peated his  sonnet  on  the  '  Pennsylvanians,'  and  again  that  ou 
*  Young  England,'  which  I  admire  so  much. 

March  6th, — Wordsworth,  whom  we  met  yesterday  at  dinner 
at  the  Oaks,  expressed  his  dislike  to  monuments  in  churches  : 
partly  from  the  absurdity  and  falsehood  of  the  epitaphs  which 
sometimes  belonged  to  them,  and  partly  from  their  injuring  the 
architectural  beauties  of  the  edifice,  as  they  grievously  did  in 
Westminster  Abbey  and  many  other  cathedrals.  He  made  an 
exception  in  favour  of  those  old  knightly  monuments,  which  he 
admitted  added  to  the  solemnity  of  the  scene,  and  were  in  keep- 
ing with  the  buildings ;  and  he  added,  '  I  must  also  except 
another  monument  which  once  made  a  deep  impression  on  my 
mind.  It  was  in  a  small  church  near  St.  Alban's ;  and  I  once 
left  London  in  the  afternoon,  so  as  to  sleep  at  St.  Alban's  the 
first  night,  and  have  a  few  hours  of  evening  light  to  visit  this 
church.  It  was  before  the  invention  of  railways,  and  I  deter- 
mined that  I  would  always  do  the  same ;  but,  the  year  after, 
railways  existed,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  carry  out  my 
project  again  :  all  wandering  is  now  over.  Well,  I  "went  to  this 
small  country  church ;  and  just  opposite  the  door  at  which  you 
enter;  the  figure  of  the  great  Lord  Bacon,  in  pure  white,  was 
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\  first  thing  that  preaenteti  itself.     I  went  there  to  see  hia 

'iorab,  bat  I  did  not  expect  to  see  hiraself ;  and  it  impressed  me 

deeply.     There  he  was,  a  man  whoso  fame  extends  over  the 

whole  civilised  world,  silting  calmly,  age  after  ago,  in  wluto 

.fobes  of  pure  alabaster,  in  this  small  country  church,  eeldom 

sited  except  by  some  stray  traveller,  he  having  desired  to  be 

kiterred  in  this  spot,  to  Ue  near  his  mother.* 

On  referring  to  Mallet's  Life  of  Bacon,  I  see  ho  mentions 

lat  h©  was  privatfilj-  buried  at  St.  Michael's  cborch,  near  SI. 

m's  ;  and  it  adds,  '  The  spot  that  contains  bis  remains  lay 

nbecure  and  undistinguished,  till  the  gratitude  of  a  private  man, 

merly  bia  servant'  (Sir  Thomas  Meanlys),  'orefted  a  monu- 

t  to  bis  name  iind  memory.'     This  makes  it  probable  that 

e  likeness  is  a  correct  one. 

Noivmber  8th,  1845. — On  our  way  to  take  an  early  dinner 
t  Foxhow  yesterday,  we  met  the  Poet  at  the  foot  of  bis  own 
,  and  he  engaged  us  to  go  to  tea  to  the  Mount  oa  onr  way 
;  to  bear  tbeir  adventures,  bo  and  bis  Mary  having  jusL 
ned  from  a  six  weeks'  wander  among  tbeir  friends.   During 
eir  absence  we  always  feel  that  the  road  between  Gmsmero 
1  Ambleside  is  wanting  in  something,  beaatiful  as  it  is.    We 
icbed  the  Mount  before  six,  and  found  dear  Mrs.  Wordsworth 
i  restored  by  her  tour.     She  has  enjoyed  the  visit  to  her 
I  ond  kin  in  Herefordshire  extremely,  and  we  bad  a  nice 
mfortable  chat  round  the  fire  and  tlie  tea-table.     After  tea,  in 
iking  of  the  misfortune  it  was  when  a  young  mim  did  not 
J  more  inclined  to  one  profession  than  another,  Wordsworth 
t  he  had  ahvays  some  feeling  of  indulgence  for  men  at 
;  Rge  who  felt  such  a  difficulty.     He  had  himself  passed 
I  it,  and  had  incurred  the  strictures  of  his  friends  and 
is  on  this  subject.     He  said  that  after  he  bad  finished 
Bge  course,  he  was  in  great  donbt  as  to  what  his  future 
ploymcnt  should  bo.     He  did  not  feel  himself  good  enough 
c  the  Cburcb.  be  felt  that  his  mind  was  not  properly  disci- 
tned  for  that  holy  office,  and  tluit  the  struggle  butwoou  bis 
oecience  and  bis  impulses  would  have  made  life  a  torture, 
e  also  sbruuk  from  the  law,  although  Southey  often  told  him 
t  he  was  well  fitted  for  the  higher  parts  of  the  profession. 
i  hod  Btudit^d  military  history  with   great  interest,   and  the 
ntogj  of  war ;  and  be  always  fancied  that  be  had  talents  tac 
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command ;  and  he  at  one  time  thought  of  a  military  life,  but 
then  he  was  without  connections,  and  he  felt  if  he  were  ordered 
to  the  West  Indies  his  talents  would  not  save  him  from  the 
yellow  fever,  and  he  gave  that  up.  At  this  time  he  had  only  a 
hundred  a  year.  Upon  this  he  lived,  and  travelled,  and  married, 
for  it  was  not  until  the  late  Lord  Lonsdale  came  into  possession 
that  the  money  which  was  due  to  them  was  restored.  He  men- 
tioned this  to  show  how  difficult  it  often  was  to  judge  of  what 
was  passing  in  a  young  man's  mind,  but  he  thought  that  for  the 
generality  of  men,  it  was  much  better  that  they  should  be  early 
led  to  the  exercise  of  a  profession  of  their  own  choice. 

December  1846. — Henry  Fletcher  and  I  dined  at  the  Mount 
on  the  21st  of  this  month.  The  party  consisted  of  Mr.  Crabb 
Robinson  (their  Christmas  guest),  Mrs.  Arnold,  Miss  Martineau, 
and  ourselves.  My  mother's  cold  was  too  bad  to  allow  her  ta 
go,  which  I  regretted,  as  it  was,  like  all  their  little  meetings, 
most  sociable  and  agreeable.  Wordsworth  was  much  pleased 
with  a  little  notice  of  his  new  edition  in  the  Examiner;  he 
thought  it  very  well  done.  He  expressed  himself  very  sweetly 
at  dinner  on  the  pleasant  terms  of  neighbourly  kindness  we 
enjoyed  in  the  valleys.  It  will  be  pleasant  in  after  times  to 
remember  his  words,  and  still  more  his  manner  when  he  said 
this,  it  was  done  with  such  perfect  simplicity  and  equality  of 
feeling,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  self,  and  I  am  sure 
without  thinking  of  himself  at  the  time  as  more  than  one  of  the 
little  circle  whose  friendly  feeling  he  was  commending. 
•  •••••• 

October  1846. — Wordsworth  dined  with  us  one  day  last 
week,  and  was  in  much  greater  vigour  than  I  have  seen  him  all 
this  summer. 


He  mentioned  incidentally  that  the  spelling  of  our  language 
was  very  much  fixed  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  that 
the  attempts  which  had  been  made  since,  and  are  being  made 
in  the  present  day,  were  not  likely  to  succeed.  He  entered  his 
protest  as  usual  against  [Carlyle's]  style,  and  said  that  since 
Johnson  no  writer  had  done  so  much  to  vitiate  the  English  lan- 
guage. He  considers  Lord  Chesterfield  the  last  good  English 
writer  before  Johnson.  Then  came  the  Scotch  historians,  who 
did  infinite  mischief  to  style,  with  the  exception  of  Smollett,  who 
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rote  good  paro  Englisli,  He  quite  agreed  to  tlie  Baying  Uiat 
SI  great  poeta  wrote  good  prose ;  lie  said  there  was  not  onu 
exception.  He  does  not  think  Bmns's  prose  equal  to  bis  vorsti, 
bnt  this  he  attribiitea  to  liis  writing  his  letters  in  English  words, 
ffliile  iu  his  Terse  he  was  not  trammelled  in  this  way,  but  let 
■  numbers  baTo  their  own  way. 

Jjancrijfg,  Norrmbrr. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wordsworth  took  an 
Wy  dinner  with  ns  on  the  26th  of  this  month.     He  was  very 
^rons,   and  spoke  of  his  majority  at  (JIasgow,  also   of  his 
JGption  at  Oxford.     He  told  11s    of  an  application    he  had 
had   from  a  Glasgow   publisher  that  ho   should  write  a 
1  praise  of  Fergusson  and  Allan  Ramsay,  to  prefix  to  a 
'  edition  of  tliose  Poets  which  was  about  to  appear.     He 
intended  to  reply,  that  Burns's  lines  to  Fergusson  would  be  a 
much  more  appropriate  tribute  than  anything  be  could  write; 
and  he  went  on  to  say  that  Burns  owed  much  to  Forgusson,  and 
t  ha  had  taken  the  plan  of  many  of  bis  poems  from  Fergns- 
,  and  the  measure  also.     He  did  not  think  this  at  all  de- 
leted from  the  merit  of  Bnrns,  for  he  considered  it  u  much 
;Ler  effort  of  genius  to  excel  in  degree,  than  to  strike  out  what 
my  be  called  an  original  poem.     He  spoke  highly  of  the  purity 
f  language  of  the  Scotch  poets  of  an  earlier  period,  Gavin  Dou- 
*  IS8  and  others,  and  said  that  they  greatly  excelled  tbe  English 
t0,  after  Chaucer,  which  he  attributed  to  the  distractions  of 
England  during  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

December  25lli,  1846. — My  mother  and  I  called  at  Kydal 
.  yesterday  early,   to  wish    our  dear  friends  the  bless- 
a  of  the  season.     Mrs.  W.  met  us  at  tbe  door  most  kindly, 
1  we  found  him  before  his  good  fire  in  the  dining-room,  with 
ck  of  robins  feasting  at  tbe  window.    He  had  au  old  tattered 
;  in  his  band ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  given  ua  a  cordial 
leting,  be  said,  in  a  most  animated  manner,  '  I  must  read  to 
Ipa  what  Mary  and  I  have  this  moment  finished.  It  la  a  passage 
1  the  Life  of  Thomas  Elwood.'    *He  then  read  to  us  the  follow- 
5  extract : 

'  Borne  little  time  before  I  went  to  Alosbury  prison,  I  was 

Mired  by  my  quondam  master,  Milton,  to  take  an  bouse  for 

1  in  the  neighbourhood  where  I  dwell,  that  he  might  get  out 

ecity,  for  the  safetyof  himself  and  his  family,  the  pestilence 

n  fffowjng  hot  in  London.     I  took  a  pretty  bos  for  him  ia 
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Giles-Chalford,  a  mile  from  me,  of  which  I  gave  him  notice ; 
and  intended  to  have  waited  on  him,  and  seen  him  well  settled 
in  it,  but  was  prevented  by  that  imprisonment. 

'  But  now  being  released,  and  returned  home,  I  soon  made  a 
visit  to  him,  to  welcome  him  into  the  country. 

^  After  some  common  discourses  had  passed  between  ns,  he 
called  for  a  manuscript  of  his,  which  being  brought,  he  delivered 
to  me,  bidding  me  take  it  home  with  me  and  read  it  at  my 
leisure;  and  when  I  had  so  done,  return  it  to  him  with  my 
judgment  thereupon. 

'  When  I  came  home,  and  had  set  myself  to  read  it,  I  found 
it  was  that  excellent  poem  which  he  entituled  *  Paradise  Lost.* 
After  I  had  with  the  best  attention  read  it  through,  I  made  him 
another  visit,  and  returned  him  his  book  with  due  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  favour  he  had  done  me  in  communicating  it  to  me. 
He  asked  me  how  I  liked  it,  and  what  I  thought  of  it,  which  I 
modestly,  but  freely  told  him ;  and  after  some  further  discourse 
about  it,  I  pleasantly  said  to  him,  "  Thou  hast  said  much  here 
of  Paradise  lost,  but  what  hast  thou  to  say  of  Paradise  found  ?" 
He  made  me  no  answer,  but  sate  some  time  in  a  muse ;  then 
brake  off  that  discourse,  and  fell  upon  another  subject.  After 
the  sickness  was  over,  and  the  city  well  cleansed  and  become 
safely  habitable  again,  he  returned  thither ;  and  when  afterwards 
I  went  to  wait  on  him  there  (which  I  seldom  failed  of  doing 
whenever  my  occasions  drew  me  to  London),  ho  showed  me  his 
second  poem,  called  "Paradise  Regained;"  and  in  a  pleasant 
tone  said  to  me,  "  This  is  owing  to  you,  for  you  put  it  into  my 
head  by  the  question  you  put  to  me  at  Chalford,  which  before  I 
had  not  thought  of.'*  But  from  this  digression  I  return  to  the 
family  I  then  lived  in.* 

Wordsworth  was  highly  diverted  with  the  apology  of  the 
worthy  Quaker,  for  the  digression,  which  has  alone  saved  him 
from  oblivion.  He  offered  to  send  us  the  old  book,  which  came 
a  few  days  after ;  and  I  shall  add  another  digression  in  favour 
of  John  Milton,  to  whom  ho  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
about  the  year  1661,  by  a  Dr.  Paget.  It  is  thus  notified  apropos 
to  Thomas  Elwood  feeling  a  desire  for  more  learning  than  he 
possessed,  which  having  expressed  to  Isaac  Pennington,  with 
whom  he  himself  lived  as  tutor  to  his  childrei^  he  says,  '  Isaac 
Pennington  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Paget,  a 
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thysidan  of  note  in  London,  and  he  with  .Tohu  Milton,  a  gentle- 
1  of  groat  note  I'or  learaing  lUroughout  the  learned  world, 
br  the  accurate  pieces  he  had  written  on  Tarioua  eubjects  and 
BcasioQs.  This  person  having  filled  a  public  station  in  the 
[brmcr  times,  lived  now  a  private  and  retired  life  in  London, 
md,  having  wholly  lost  his  Bight,  kept  always  a  man  to  read  to 
turn,  which  usually  was  the  son  of  some  gentleman  of  his  ac- 
laiotance,  whom  in  kindness  he  took  to  improve  iu  hi 8 
■uing. 

'  He  received  me  courteoasly,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  Dr. 
iget,  who  introduced  me,  as  of  Isuao  Pennington  who  recom- 
mended me.  to  both  whom  he  bore  a  good  reapeot ;  and  having 
iminired  divers  things  of  me,  with  respect  to  my  former  pro- 
Bssion  in  learning,  ho  dismissed  me  to  provide  myself  of  such 
Bcom mud II lions  as  might  bo  most  suitable  to  my  future  studies. 
'  1  went,  therefore,  and  took  myself  a  lodging  as  near  to  hia 
fcouse,  whieh  was  then  in  Jewin-strcot,  as  couveaienLly  I  could, 
tad  from  thenceforward  went  every  day  in  the  afternoon  (except 
Icn  the  first  days  of  ihe  week),  and  silting  by  him  in  his  diniug- 
?ad  to  him  in  such  hooks  in  the  Latin  tongue  as  he 
[pleased  tu  hear  me  read.' 

(VI)    MR?.   DAVY   fcOSTLICKUl. 

Tlic  Oaks,  Ambleside,  Jui.  15. 1845. 

We  dined  to-day  at  Rydal  Mount.     Mr.  Wordsworth,  dur- 

;  dinner,  grave  and  silent,  till,  on  some  remark  having  been 

I  on  the  present  condition  of  the  Church,  he  most  unrc- 

lenredly  gave  hia  own  views;  and  gave  expression,  as  I  have 

nly  once  heard  him  give  before,  to  hia  own  earnest,  devout, 

bnmble  feelings  as  a  Christian.     In  the  evening,  being  led  by 

some  previous  conversation  to  speak  of  St.  Paul,  he  said,  '  Oh, 

_  what  a  character  that  is !  how  well  we  know  him  !     How  humau, 

jtt  bow  itoblo  I      How  little  outward  sufferings  moved  him  \    It 

s  not  iu  speaking  of  these  that  he  calls  himself  wretched ;  it  is 

wn  he  speaks  of  the  inward  con Bict.  Paul  and  David,'  he  said, 

FiDsy  be  called  the  two  Shakspearian  characters  in  the  Bible ; 

K>tb  types,  as  it  were,  of  human  nature  in  its  strength  and  its 

beaknees.     Moses  is  grand,  but  then  it  is  chiefly  from  position, 

fum  the  oiEce  he  hud  entrusted  to  him.     We  do  not  know  Moses 

s  a  ULUi,  as  a  brother  man.' 
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April  7,  1846. — I  went  to  the  Mount  to-day,  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  Mr.  Wordsworth  on  his  birthday.  I  found  him  and 
dear  Mrs.  Wordsworth  very  happy,  in  the  arrival  of  their  four 
grandsons.  The  two  elder  are  to  go  to  Bossall  next  week. 
Some  talk  concerning  schools  led  Mr.  Wordsworth  into  a  dis- 
course, which,  in  relation  to  himself,  I  thought  very  interesting, 
on  the  dangers  of  emulation,  as  used  in  the  way  of  help  to  school 
progress.  Mr.  Wordsworth  thinks  that  envy  is  too  likely  to  go 
along  with  this,  and  therefore  would  hold  it  to  be  unsafe.  *  In 
my  own  case,*  he  said,  '  I  never  felt  emulation  with  another  man 
but  once,  and  that  was  accompanied  by  envy.  It  is  a  horrid 
feeling.'     This  'once'  was  in  the  study  of  Italian,  which,  he 

continued,  '  I  entered  on  at  college  along  with '  (I  forget 

the  name  ho  mentioned).  *  I  never  engaged  in  the  proper  studies 
of  the  university,  so  that  in  these  I  had  no  temptation  to  envy 
any  one  ;  but  I  remember  with  pain  that  I  had  envious  feelings 
when  my  fellow-student  in  Italian  got  before  me.  I  was  his 
superior  in  many  departments  of  mind,  but  he  was  the  better 
Italian  scholar,  and  I  envied  him.  The  annoyance  this  gave 
me  made  me  feel  that  emulation  was  dangerous  for  me,  and  it 
made  me  very  thankful  that  as  a  boy  I  never  experienced  it.  I 
felt  very  early  the  force  of  the  words,  "Be  ye  perfect  even  as 
your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect,"  and  as  a  teacher,  or  friend,  or 
counsellor  of  youth,  I  would  hold  forth  no  other  motive  to  exer- 
tion than  this.  There  is,  I  think,  none  other  held  forth  in  the 
gospels.  No  permission  is  given  to  emulation  there. 
There  must  always  be  a  danger  of  incurring  the  passion  of  vanity 
by  emulation.  If  we  try  to  outstrip  a  fellow-creature,  and  suc- 
ceed, we  may  naturally  enough  be  proud.  The  true  lesson  of 
humility  is  to  strive  after  conformity  to  that  excellence  which  we 
never  can  surpass,  never  even  by  a  great  distance  attain  to.' 
There  was,  in  the  whole  manner  as  well  as  matter  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth's discourse  on  this  subject,  a  deep  veneration  for  the  will 
of  God  concerning  us,  which  I  shall  long  remember  with  interest 
aqd  delight — I  hope  with  profit.  *  Oh !  one  other  time,'  he 
added,  smiling,  '  one  other  time  in  my  life  I  felt  envy.  It  was 
when  my  brother  was  nearly  certain  of  success  in  a  foot  race 
with  me.     I  tripped  up  his  heels.     This  mu^t  have  been  envy.' 
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Lesketh  How,  Jan.  11.  1847. 

In  a  morning  visit  by  our  fireside  to-day  from  Mr.  Words- 
worth, something  led  to  the  mention  of  Milton,  whose  poetry, 
be  said,  was  earlier  a  favourite  with  him  than  that  of  Shak- 
speare.  Speaking  of  Milton's  not  allowing  his  daughters  to 
learn  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  they  read  to  him,  or  at  least  not 
exerting  himself  to  teach  it  to  them,  he  admitted  that  this 
seemed  to  betoken  a  low  estimate  of  the  condition  and  purposes 
of  the  female  mind.  *  And  yet,  where  could  he  have  picked  up 
such  notions,*  said  Mr.  W.,  *  in  a  country  which  had  seen  so 
many  women  of  learning  and  talent  ?  But  his  opinion  of  what 
women  ought  to  be,  it  may  be  presumed,  is  given  in  the  unfallen 
Eve,  as  contrasted  with  the  right  condition  of  man  before  his 
Maker : 

**  He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  liim." 

Now  that,'  said  Mr.  Wordsworth,  earnestly,  '  h  a  low,  a  very  low 
and  a  very  false  estimate  of  woman's  condition.'  He  was  amused 
on  my  showing  him  the  (almost)  contemporary  notice  of  Milton 
by  Wycherly,  and,  after  reading  it,  spoke  a  good  deal  of  the 
obscurity  of  men  of  genius  in  or  near  their  own  times.  *  But 
the  most  singular  thing,'  he  continued,  *  is,  that  in  all  the 
writings  of  Bacon  there  is  not  one  allusion  to  Shakspeare.' 

Lesketh  How,  JIto.  10. 1849. 

A  long  fireside  visit  from  Mr.  Wordsworth  this  morning,  in 
highly  sociable  spirits  ;  speaking  much  of  old  days  and  old  ac- 
quaintances. He  spoke  with  much  regret  of  Scott's  careless 
views  about  money,  and  said  that  he  had  often  spoken  to  him  of 
the  duty  of  economy,  as  a  means  to  insure  literary  independence. 
Scott's  reply  always  was,  '  Oh,  I  can  make  as  much  as  I  please 
by  writing/  *  This,'  said  Mr.  W.,  '  was  marvellous  to  me,  who 
had  never  written  a  line  with  a  view  to  profit.'  Speaking  of  his 
own  prose  writing,  he  said,  that  but  for  Coleridge's  irregularity 
of  purpose  he  should  probably  have  left  much  more  in  that  kind 
behind  him.  When  Coleridge  was  proposing  to  publish  his 
*  Friend,'  he  (Mr.  Wordsworth)  offered  contributions.  Coleridge 
expressed  himself  pleased  with  the  offer,  but  Baid,  '  I  must  ar- 
range my  principles  for  the  work,  and  when  that  is  done  I  shall 
be  glad  of  your  aid.*  But  this  *  arrangement  of  principles*  never 
took  place.     Mr.  Wordsworth  added,  '  I  think  to^  \i^'^\i^^^\yt. 
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Wordsworth,*  will,  after  my  death,  collect  and  publish  all  I  have 
written  in  prose.' 

On  this  day,  as  I  have  heard  him  more  than  once  before, 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  a  way  very  earnest,  and  to  me  very  im- 
pressive and  remarkable,  disclaimed  all  value  for,  all  concern 
about,  posthumous  fame.t 


{i)  CONVERSATIONS  AND  REMINISCENCES  RECORDED  BY 

THE  (NOW)  BISHOP  OF  LINCOLN,  &c. 

Remember,  first  read  the  ancient  classical  authors;  then 
come  to  u%  ;  and  you  will  be  able  to  judge  for  yourself  which  of 
us  is  worth  reading. 

The  first  book  of  Homer  appears  to  be  independent  of  the 
rest.  The  plan  of  the  Odyssey  is  more  methodical  than  that  of 
the  Iliad.  The  character  of  Achilles  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
grandest  ever  conceived.  There  is  something  awful  in  it,  par- 
ticularly in  the  circumstance  of  his  acting  under  an  abiding 
foresight  of  his  own  death.  One  day,  conversing  with  Payne 
Knight  and  Uvedale  Price  concerning  Homer,  I  expressed  my 
admiration  of  Nestor's  speech,  as  eminently  natural,  where  he 
tells  the  Greek  leaders  that  they  are  mere  children  in  comparison 
with  the  herqps  oiold  whom  he  had  known.!  '  But,'  said  Knight 
and  Price,  '  that  passage  is  spurious !'  However,  I  will  not  part 
wdth  it.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  same  characters  (Ajax, 
for  instance)  as  treated  by  Homer,  and  then  afterwards  by  the 
Greek  dramatists,  and  to  mark  the  difference  of  handling.  In 
the  plays  of  Euripides,  politics  come  in  as  a  disturbing  force  : 
Homer's  characters  act  on  physical  impulse.  There  is  more  iw- 
trovcrsion  in  the  dramatist :  whence  Aristotle  rightly  calls  him 
rgocytxcirarog.  The  tower-scene,  where  Helen  comes  into  the 
presence  of  Priam  and  the  old  Trojans,  displays  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  pictures  anywhere  to  be  seen.  Priam's  8peech§  on 
that  occasion  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  courtesy  and  delicacy  of 
the  Homeric  age,  or,  at  least,  of  Homer  himself. 

Catullus  translated  literally  from  the  Greek;  succeeding 
Roman  writers  did  not  so,  because  Greek  had  then  become  the 

*  On  another  occasion,  I  belieye,  he  intimated  a  desire  that  his  workB  in 
Prose  should  be  edited  by  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Qoillinan.     {Memoirs,  ii.  466.) 
t  Memoirs,  u.  437-66.  }  Iliad,  i.  260.  §  Ibid,  iii.  166. 
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fashionable,  universal  language.  They  did  not  translate,  but 
they  paraphrased ;  the  ideas  remaining  the  same,  their  dress 
different.  Hence  the  attention  of  the  poets  of  the  Augustan 
age  was  principally  confined  to  the  happy  selection  of  the  most 
appropriate  words  and  elaborate  phrases ;  and  hence  arises  the 
diflSculty  of  translating  them. 

The  characteristics  ascribed  by  Horace  to  Pindar  in  his  ode, 
*  Plndarum  quisquis,*  &c.  are  not  found  in  his  extant  writings. 
Horace  had  many  lyrical  effusions  of  the  Theban  bard  which  we 
Lave  not.  How  graceful  is  Horace's  modesty  in  his  '  Ego  rtj;i« 
Matinae  More  modoque,'  as  contrasted  with  the  Dircaean  Swan  ! 
Horace  is  my  great  favourite  :  I  love  him  dearly. 

I  admire  Virgil's  high  moral  tone :  for  instance,  that  sub- 
lime *  Aude,  hospes,  contemnere  opes,'  &c.  and  *  his  dantem  jura 
Catonem  !'     What  courage  and  independence  of  spirit  is  there  ! 

There  is  nothing  more  imaginative  and  awful  than  the  passage, 

* Arcades  ipsuin 

Oredunt  se  vidisse  Jovem,*  &c.* 

In  describing  the  weight  of  sorrow  and  fear  on  Dido's  mind, 
Virgil  shows  great  knowledge  of  human  nature,  especially  in  that 

exquisite  touch  of  feeling,! 

*  Hoc  visum  nulli,  non  ijm  ejfata  sorori/ 
The  ministry  of  Confession  Is  provided  to  satisfy  the  natural 
desire  for  some  relief  from  the  load  of  grief.  Here,  as  in  so 
many  other  respects,  the  Church  of  Rome  adapts  herself  with 
consummate  skill  to  our  nature,  and  is  strong  by  our  weak- 
nesses. Almost  all  her  errors  and  corruptions  are  abuses  of 
what  is  good. 

I  think  Buchanan's  ^  Maiae  Calendae'  equal  in  sentiment,  if 
not  in  elegance,  to  anything  in  Horace ;  but  your  brother 
Charles,  to  whom  I  repeated  it  the  other  day,  pointed  out  a 
false  quantity  in  it.  J      Happily  this  had  escaped  me. 

When  I  began  to  give  myself  up  to  the  profession  of  a  poet 
for  life,  I  was  impressed  with  a  conviction,  that  there  were  four 
English  poets  whom  I  must  have  continually  before  me  as  ex- 
amples— Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  and  Milton.     These  I 

*  Aen,  viu.  852.  f  Ibid.  iv.  455. 

}  If  I  remember  right,  it  is  in  the  third  line, 

*  Lndisqao  oicatae,  jocisqnc  ;* 
a  Btnuige  blander,  for  Buchanan  must  have  rend  Horace's, 

'  Quid  dedicatum  poscit  Apollincm/ 
a  Imndred  times. 
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must  stady,  and  equal  xf  I  could ;  and  I  need  not  think  of  the 
rest.* 

I  have  been  charged  by  some  with  disparaging  Pope  and 
Dryden.  This  is  not  so.  I  have  committed  much  of  both  to 
memory.  As  far  as  Pope  goes,  he  succeeds ;  but  his  Homer  is 
not  Homer,  but  Pope. 

I  cannot  account  for  Shakspeare's  low  estimate  of  his  own 
writings,  except  from  the  sublimity,  the  snperhumanity,  of  his 
genius.  They  were  infinitely  below  his  conception  of  what  they 
might  have  been,  and  ought  to  have  been. 

The  mind  often  does  not  think,  when  it  thinks  that  it  is 
thinking.  If  we  were  to  give  our  whole,  soul  to  anything,  as 
the  bee  does  to  the  flower,  I  conceive  there  would  be  little  diffi- 
culty in  any  intellectual  employment.  Hence  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  obscurity  in  writing. 

'  Macbeth,'  is  the  best  conducted  of  Shakspeare's  plays.  The 
fault  of  '  Julius  Caesar,'  '  Hamlet,'  and  '  Lear,'  is,  that  the  in- 
terest is  not,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  case  could  not  be,  sus- 
tained to  their  conclusion.  The  death  of  Julius  Caesar  is  too 
ovencheltmnrj  an  incident  for  any  stage  of  the  drama  but  the 
last.  It  is  an  incident  to  which  the  mind  clings,  and  from 
which  it  will  not  be  torn  away  to  ^are  in  other  sorrows.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  madness  of  Lear.  Again,  the  opening 
of  '  Hamlet*  is  full  of  exhausting  interest.  There  is  more  mind 
in  *  Hamlet'  than  in  any  other  play,  more  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  The  first  act  is  incomparable.  .  .  .  There  is  too 
much  of  an  every-day  sick  room  in  the  death-bed  scene  of  Ca- 
therine, in  '  Henry  the  Eighth' — too  much  of  leeches  and  apothe- 
caries' vials.  .  .  .  '  Zanga'  is  a  bad  imitation  of  *  Othello.' 
Garrick  never  ventured  on  Othello  :  he  could  not  submit  to  a 
blacked  face.  He  rehearsed  the  part  once.  During  the  re- 
hearsal Quin  entered,  and,  having  listened  for  some  time  with 
attention,  exclaimed,  *  Well  done,  David !  but  where's  the  tea- 
kettle ?'  alluding  to  the  print  of  Hogarth,  where  a  black  boy 
follows  his  mistress  with,  a  teakettle  in  his  hand.  ...  In 
stature  Garrick  was  short.  ...  A  fact  which  conveys  a 
high  notion  of  his  powers  is,  that  he  was  able  to  act  out  the 
absurd  stage-costume  of  those  days.   He  represented  Coriolanns 

*  This  paragraph  was  commanicatcd  by  Mr.  H.  C.  KobinfloiL. 
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in  the  attire  of  Cheapsido.  I  remember  hearing  from  Sir  G. 
Beaumont,  that  while  he  was  venting,  as  Lear,  the  violent 
paroxysms  of  his  rage  in  the  awful  tempest  scene,  his  wig  hap- 
pened to  fall  off.  The  accident  did  not  produce  the  slightest 
eflfect  on  the  gravity  of  the  house,  so  strongly  had  he  impreg- 
nated every  breast  with  his  own  emotions. 

Some  of  my  friends  (H.  C.  for  instance)  doubt  whether  poetry 
on  contemporary  persons  and  events  can  bo  good.  But  I  in- 
stance Spenser's  'Marriage,'  and  Milton's  'Lycidas.'    True,  the 

*  Persae'  is  one  of  the  worst  of  Aeschylus's  plays ;  at  least,  in  my 
opinion. 

Milton  is  falsely  represented  by  some  as  a  democrat.  He 
was  an  aristocrat  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  See  the  quo- 
tation from  him  in  my  *  Convention  of  Cintra.'*  Indeed,  he 
spoke  in  very  proud  and  contemptuous  terms  of  the  populace. 

*  Comus'  is  rich  in  beautiful  and  sweet  flowers,  and  in  exuberant 
leaves  of  genius ;  but  the  ripe  and  mellow  fruit  is  in  *  Samson 
Agonistes.'  When  ho  wrote  that,  his  mind  was  Hebraized. 
Indeed,  his  genius  fed  on  the  writings  of  the  Hebrew  prophets. 
This  arose,  in  some  degree,  from  the  temper  of  the  times ;  tho 
Puritan  lived  in  the  Old  Testament,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  New. 

The  works  of  the  old  English  dramatists  are  the  gardens  of 
our  language. 

One  of  the  noblest  things  in  Milton  is  the  description  of  that 
sweet,  quiet  morning  in  the  *  Paradise  Regained,'  after  that  ter- 
rible night  of  howling  wind  and  storm.  The  contrast  is  divine.^ 

What  a   virulent  democrat is !     A  man  ill  at  ease 

with  his  own  conscience  is  sure  to  quarrel  with  all  government, 
order,  and  law. 

The  influence  of  Locke's  Essay  was  not  due  to  its  own 
merits,  which  are  considerable  ;  but  to  external  circumstances. 
It  came  forth  at  a  happy  opportunity,  and  coincided  with  the 
prevalent  opinions  of  the  time.  The  Jesuit  doctrines  concern- 
ing the  papal  power  in  deposing  kings,  and  absolving  subjects 
from  their  allegiance,  had  driven  some  Protestant  theologians  to 
take  refuge  in  the  theory  of  the  divine  right  of  kings.     This 

^  Page  174  (vol.  i.),  where  MUton  speaks  of  the  evils  suffered  bj  a  nation,  <  unless 
men  more  than  Tnlgar,  bred  np  in  the  knowledge  of  ancient  and  iUn&trvQ^'&  ^<i^^^^> 
conduct  its  affiidrs.*  f  ^ara^xzt  B«gained,  \\.  \^\. 
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theory  was  unpalatable  to  the  world  at  large,  and  others  invented 
the  more  popular  doctrine  of  a  social  contract,  in  its  place ;  a 
doctrine  which  history  refutes.  But  Locke  did  what  he  coold 
to  accommodate  this  principle  to  his  own  system. 

The  only  basis  on  which  property  can  rest  is  right  derived 
from  prescription. 

The  best  of  Locke's  works,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  in  which 
he  attempts  the  least — his  Condxict  of  the  Understanding. 

Li  the  Summer  of  1827,  speaking  of  some  of  his  contem- 
poraries, Wordsworth  said,  T.  Moore  has  great  natural  genius; 
but  he  is  too  lavish  of  brilliant  ornament.  His  poems  smell  of 
the  perfumer's  and  milliner's  shops.  He  is  not  content  with  a 
ring  and  a  bracelet,  but  he  must  have  rings  in  the  ears,  rings  on 
the  nose — rings  everywhere. 

Walter  Scott  is  not  a  careful  composer.  He  allows  himself 
many  liberties,  which  betray  a  want  of  respect  for  his  reader. 
For  instance,  he  is  too  fond  of  inversions ;  i.e.  he  often  places 
the  verb  before  the  substantive,  and  the  accusative  before  the 
verb.     W.  Scott  quoted,  as  from  me, 

•  The  swan  on  sweet  St.  Mary's  lake 
Floats  double,  swan  and  shadow,' 

instead  of  still ;  thus  obscuring  my  idea,  and  betraying  his  own 
uncritical  principles  of  composition. 

Byron  seems  to  me  deficient  in  feeling.  Professor  Wilson,  I 
think,  used  to  say  that  *  Beppo  '  was  his  best  poem ;  because  all 
his  faults  were  there  brought  to  a  height.  I  never  read  the 
'English  Bards'  through.  His  critical  prognostications  have, 
for  the  most  part,  proved  erroneous. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  said  of  me  to  M.  de  Stael,  *  Words- 
worth is  not  a  gi-eat  poet,  but  he  is  the  greatest  man  among 
poets.'     Madame  de  Stael  complained  of  my  style. 

Now  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  my  experiment  in  the 
subjects  which  I  have  chosen  for  poetical  composition — be  they 
vulgar  or  be  they  not, — I  can  say  without  vanity,  that  I  have 
bestowed  great  pains  on  my  styUy  full  as  much  as  any  of  my  con- 
temporaries have  done  on  theirs.  I  yield  to  none  in  love  for  my 
art.  I,  therefore,  labour  at  it  with  reverence,  affection,  and  in- 
dustry. My  main  endeavour  as  to  style  has  been  that  my  poems 
should  be  written  in  pure  intelligible  English.     Lord  Byron 
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has  spoken  severely  of  my  compositions.  However  faulty  they 
may  be,  I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  could  have  prevailed  upon 
myself  to  print  such  lines  as  he  has  done ;  for  instance, 

*  I  stood  at  Venice  on  tlie  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand.' 

Some  person  ought  to  write  a  critical  review,  analysing  Lord 
Byron's  language,  in  order  to  guard  others  against  imitating  him 
in  these  respects. 

Shelley  is  one  of  the  best  artists  of  us  all :  I  mean  in  work- 
manship of  style. 

At  Calgarth,  dining  with  Mrs.  and  the  Miss  Watsons  .  .  . 
a  very  fine  portrait  of  the  late  Bishop  in  the  dining-room.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Wordsworth  there  :  a  very  agreeable  party.  Walked  home 
with  him  in  the  evening  to  Eydal.  It  rained  all  the  way.  We 
met  a  poor  woman  in  the  road.  She  sobbed  as  she  passed  us. 
Mr.  Wordsworth  was  much  affected  with  her  condition  :  she  was 
swollen  with  dropsy,  and  slowly  hobbling  along  with  a  stick, 
having  been  driven  from  one  lodging  to  another.  It  was  a  dark 
stormy  night.  Mr.  Wordsworth  brought  her  back  to  the  Low- 
wood  Inn,  where,  by  the  landlord's  leave,  she  was  housed  in  one 
of  his  barns. 

One  day  I  met  Mr.  M.  T.  Sadler  at  the  late  Archbishop's. 
Sadler  did  not  know  me ;  and  before  dinner  he  began  to  launch 
forth  in  a  critical  dissertation  on  contemporary  English  Poetry. 
*  Among  living  poets,  your  Grace  may  know  there  is  one  called 
Wordsworth,  whose  writings  the  world  calls  childish  and  puerile, 
but  I  think  some  of  them  wonderfully  pathetic'  *Now,  Mr. 
Sadler,'  said  the  Archbishop,  'what  a  scrape  you  are  in  !  here  is 
Mr.  Wordsworth :  but  go  down  with  him  to  dinner,  and  you  will 
find  that,  though  a  great  poet,  he  does  not  belong  to  the  ''genus 
irritabile."'     This  was  very  happy. 

After  returning  one  day  from  church  at  Addington,  I  took 
the  liberty  of  saying  a  few  words  on  the  sermon  we  had  heard. 
It  was  a  very  homely  performance.  '  I  am  rather  surprised,  my 
Lord  Archbishop,  that  when  your  Grace  can  have  the  choice  of 
BO  many  preachers  in  England,  you  do  not  provide  better  for 
yourself.'  'Oh!'  said  he,  'I  think  I  can  bear  bad  preaching 
better  than  most  people,  and  I  therefore  keeip  \\»  \^  ixi'^^^l*  T^^ 
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seemed  to  me  a  very  pleasing  trait  in  the  gentle  and  loveable 
character  of  that  admirable  man. 

Patriarchal  usages  have  not  quite  deserted  as  of  these  valleys. 
This  morning  (new  year's  day)  you  were  awakened  early  by  the 
minstrels  playing  under  the  eaves,  '  Honour  to  Mr.  Words- 
worth !'  *  Honour  to  Mrs.  Wordsworth  !'  and  so  to  each  member 
of  the  household  by  name,  servants  included,  each  at  his  own 
window.  These  customs  bind  us  together  as  a  family,  and  are 
as  beneficial  as  they  are  delightful.    May  they  never  disappear! 

In  my  Ode  on  the  *  Intimations  of  Immortality  in  Childhood/ 
I  do  not  profess  to  give  a  literal  representation  of  the  state  of 
the  aflfectious  and  of  the  moral  being  in  childhood.  I  record  my 
own  feelings  at  that  time — my  absolute  spirituality,  my  *  all- 
soulness,'  if  I  may  so  speak.  At  that  time  I  could  not  believe 
that  I  should  lie  down  quietly  in  the  grave,  and  that  my  body 
would  moulder  into  dust. 

Many  of  my  poems  have  been  influenced  by  my  own  circum- 
stances when  I  was  writing  them.  *  The  Warning'  was  composed 
on  horseback,  while  I  was  riding  from  Moresby  in  a  snow-storm. 
Hence  the  simile  in  that  poem, 

*  Wiile  thoughts  press  on  and  feelings  overflow, 
And  qnick  words  round  him  fall  likc^/rtZv«  oisnoxc,' 

In  the  *  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets,'  the  lines  concerning  the 
Monk  (Sonnet  xxi.), 

'  Within  Ids  ceU, 
Round  tlic  decaying  trunk  of  human  pride, 
At  mom,  and  eve,  and  midnight's  silent  hour. 
Do  penitential  cogitations  cling : 
Like  ivy  round  some  ancient  elm  tliey  twine 
In  giisly  folds  and  strictures  serpentine ; 
Yet  while  they  strangle,  a  fair  growth  they  bring 
For  recompence — their  own  i)ercnnial  bower ;' — 

were  suggested  to  me  by  a  beautiful  tree  clad  as  thus  described, 
which  you  may  remember  in  Lady  Fleming's  park  at  Rydal,  near 
the  path  to  the  upper  waterfall. 

S ,  in  the  work  you  mentioned  to  me,  confounds  imagery 

and  imagination.  Sensible  objects  really  existing,  and  felt  to 
exist,  are  imagery ;  and  they  may  form  the  materials  of  a  de- 
scriptive poem,  where  objects  are  delineated  as  they  are.  Imagi- 
nation is  a  subjective  term :  it  deals  with  objects  not  as  they 
are^  but  as  they  appear  to  the  mind  of  the  poet. 
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The  imagination  is  that  intellectaal  lena  throngh  the  medinoi 
of  which  the  poetical  observer  sees  the  objects  of  his  obBervation, 
modified  both  in  form  and  colonr ;  or  it  ih  that  inventive  dresaer 
of  dramatic  tahUmij-,  by  which  the  persona  of  the  play  are  in- 
Te8t«d  viith  new  drapery,  or  placed  in  new  attitndea ;  or  it  is  that 
obemical  faculty  by  which  elements  of  tbe  moiit  different  nature 
and  distant  ori^n  are  blended  together  into  one  barmonionB  and 
homoge neons  whole. 

A  beautiful  instance  of  the  modifying  and  inrrstive  power  of 
imagination  may  be  seen  in  that  noble  passage  of  Dyer's  '  Ruins 
of  Kome,"  where  the  poet  bears  the  voice  of  Time  ;  and  in  Thorn- 
eon's  description  of  the  streets  of  Cairo,  expecting  the  arrival 
of  the  caravan  which  hod  perished  in  the  storm,  f 

Bead  all  Cowley ;  he  is  very  valuable  to  a  collector  of  Enfflisb 
Bonnd  sense.  .  .  .  Bums's  '  Scots  wha  hae*  is  poor  as  a  lyric 
compoBition. 

Ariosto  and  Tasso  are  very  absurdly  depressed  in  order  to 
elevate  Dante.   Ariosto  is  not  always  sincere ;  Spenser  always  so. 

I  have  tried  to  read  Goethe.     I  never  could  succeed.     Mr. 

refers  me  to  his  '  Iphigenia,"  but  I  there  recognise  none  of 

the  dignified  simplicity,  none  of  the  health  and  vigour  which  the 
heroes  and  heroines  of  antiquity  possess  in  the  writings  of  Homer. 
The  lioes  of  Lncrctius  describing  the  immolation  of  Iphigenia 
are  worth  the  whole  of  Goethe's  long  poem.  Again,  there  is  a 
profligacy,  an  inhuman  sensuality,  in  his  works  which  is  utterly 
revolting.  I  am  not  intimately  acquainted  with  them  generally. 
But  I  take  np  my  ground  on  the  first  canto  of  'WilhelmMeist«r;' 
and,  as  the  attorney-general  of  human  nature,  I  there  indict  him 
for  wantonly  outraging  the  sympathies  of  humanity.  Theologians 
Ull  DS  of  the  degraded  nature  of  man  ;  and  they  tell  ns  what  is 
true.  Yet  man  is  essentially  a  moral  agent,  and  there  is  that 
immortal  and  uuextinguisliable  yearning  for  something  pure  and 
spiritual  which  will  plead  against  these  poetical  sensualists  as 
long  as  man  remains  what  he  is. 

ScienUfic  men  are  often  too  food  of  aiming  to  be  men  of  the 
I         *  1. 87:  ■  The  pilgrim  oft, 

I  At  (Uftd  of  oi^bt,  Wd  luB  aiaiaou,  heara 

Agbait  the  voice  of  Tiue,  diipuiiag  toners,'  ice. 
f  Tbomiou'R  ■  Smnmer,'  080 : 

'  lu  Ckiro't  arowdcd  atr«ett. 
The  impntient  mcrcfaant,  wondontig.  vkiU  in  Tain, 
And  Udoor  itiddeDs  at  tbe  long  dsUy.' 
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world.  They  crave  too  much  for  titles,  and  stars,  and  ribbons. 
If  Bacon  had  dwelt  only  in  the  court  of  Nature,  and  cared  less 
for  that  of  James  the  First,  he  would  have  been  a  greater  man, 
and  a  happier  one  too. 

I  heard  lately  from  young  Mr.  Watt  a  noble  instance  of  mag- 
nanimity in  an  eminent  French  chemist.  He  had  made  a  die- 
covery,  which  he  was  informed  would,  if  he  took  out  a  patent, 
realise  a  large  fortune.  '  No,'  said  he,  '  I  do  not  live  to  amass 
money,  but  to  discover  Truth ;  and  as  long  as  she  attends  me  in 
my  investigations  so  long  will  I  serve  her  and  her  only.* 

Sir I  know  from  my  own  experience  was  ruined  by 

prosperity.  The  age  of  Leo  X.  would  have  shone  with  greater 
brilliance  if  it  had  had  more  clouds  to  struggle  with.  The  age 
of  Louis  XIY.  was  formed  by  the  Port  Boyal  amid  the  storms 
and  thunders  of  the  League.  Bacine  lived  in  a  court  till  it  became 
necessary  to  his  existence,  as  his  miserable  death  proved.  Those 
petty  courts  of  Germany  have  been  injurious  to  its  literature. 
They  who  move  in  them  are  too  prone  to  imagine  themselves  to 
be  the  whole  world,  and  compared  with  the  whole  world  they  are 
nothing  more  than  these  little  specks  in  the  texture  of  this 
hearth-rug. 

As  I  was  riding  Dora's  pony  from  Bydal  to  Cambridge,  I  got 
off,  as  I  occasionally  did,  to  walk.  I  fell  in  with  a  sweet-looking 
peasant  girl  of  nine  or  ten  years  old.  She  had  been  to  carry  her 
father's  dinner,  who  was  working  in  the  fields,  and  she  was  wheel- 
ing a  little  wheelbarrow,  in  whicH  she  collected  manure  from  the 
roads  for  her  garden  at  home.  After  some  talk  I  gave  her  a 
penny,  for  which  she  thanked  me  in  the  sweetest  way  imaginable. 
I  wish  I  had  asked  her  whether  she  could  read,  and  whether  she 
went  to  school.  But  I  could  not  help  being  struck  with  the 
happy  arrangement  which  Nature  has  made  for  the  education 
of  the  heart,  an  arrangement  which  it  seems  the  object  of  the 
present  age  to  counteract  instead  of  to  cherish  and  confirm. 
I  imagined  the  happy  delight  of  the  father  in  seeing  his  child  at 
a  distance,  and  watching  her  as  she  approached  to  perform  her 
errand  of  love.  I  imagined  the  joy  of  the  mother  in  seeing  her 
return.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  (an  opinion  you,  perhaps, 
have  seen  expressed  by  me  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bose*)  that  this  is 

:*  6m  vol.  i.  pp.  840-8.    G. 
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tlM  discipline  wbicb  is  more  calculated  by  a  thoDsacd  degrees 
to  make  a  virtnoas  and  bappj  natioa  than  tbe  all -en  grossing, 
estranging,  eleemosynary  institutions  for  edocation,  whicb  per- 
haps commnnicate  more  hnowM'je.  In  these  institntions  wbat 
the  pupils  gain  in  knowled<ie  they  often  lose  in  icindoin.  This 
is  a  distinction  wbicb  must  never  be  lost  sight  of.  " 

Edoeation  should  never  be  wholly  eleemosynary.  Bnt  must 
the  parent  suffer  privations  for  the  sake  of  the  child  ?  Yes ;  for 
these  privations  endear  tbe  child  to  tbe  parent,  and  the  parent 
to  tbe  child ;  and  whatever  edncation  tbe  parent  may  thus  gain 
or  lose  for  his  child,  be  bas  thus  gained  the  noblest  result  of  the 
most  liberal  edncation  for  himself — ^the  habit  of  self-deoial. 

Next  to  yonr  principles,  and  affections,  and  health,  valae 
yoor  time.' 


(/)  REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  REV.  R.  P.  GRAVES,  M.A.. 

FORilERLY  OF  WINDERMERE,  NOW  OF  DUBLIN. 
I  REMEMBER  Mr.  Wordsworth  saying  that,  at  a  particular 
stage  of  bis  mental  progress,  be  used  to  be  froqnently  so  rapt 
into  an  nnroal  transcendental  world  of  ideas  that  the  external 
irorld  seemed  no  longer  to  exist  in  relation  to  him,  and  be  had 
^^■fe  reconvince  himself  of  its  existence  by  clasping  a  tree,  or  some- 
^^Bllng  that  happened  to  be  near  bim.    I  conid  not  help  connect- 
^^^■jg  tbia  fact  with  that  obscnre  passage  in  bis  great  Ode  on  the 
^^Huntimations  of  Immortality,'  in  wbicb  be  speaks  of 
^^H  '  Those  obstiiiate  qnestioningB 

^^H  Of  Mnse  and  ootward  things: 

^^H  FallingH  from  ns,  vtuiisbings; 

^^H  Bknli  misgivings  of  a  creature, 

^^H  Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realised.'  tK. 

^^B  I  heard  bim  once  make  the  remark  that  it  would  be  a  good 
habit  to  watch  closely  the  first  involuntary  thoughts  upon  waking 
in  the  morning,  as  indications  of  tbe  real  current  of  tbe  moral ' 
being. 

I  was  stmck  by  what  seemed  to  me  a  beantifol  analogy, 
vbicb  1  once  heard  him  draw,  and  which  was  new  to  me — that 
tbe  individual  characters  of  mankind  showed  themselves  dis- 
tinctively  in  childhood  and  youth,  as  those  of  trees  in  Spring ; 

"  Mtnoirt.  ii.  pp.  ■467-80. 
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that  of  both,  of  trees  in  Summer  and  of  human  kind  in  middle 
life,  they  were  then  alike  to  a  great  degree  merged  in  a  dull  uni- 
formity ;  and  that  again,  in  Autumn  and  in  declining  age,  there 
appeared  afresh  all  their  original  and  inherent  variety  brought 
out  into  view  with  deeper  marking  of  character,  with  more  vivid 
Contrast,  and  with  greater  accession  of  interest  and  beauty. 

He  thought  the  charm  of  Robinson  Crusoe  mistakenly  as- 
cribed, as  it  commonly  is  done,  to  its  naturalness.  Attaching 
a  full  value  to  the  singular  yet  easily  imagined  and  most  pic- 
turesque circumstances  of  the  adventurer's  position,  to  the  ad- 
mirable painting  of  the  scenes,  and  to  the  knowledge  displayed 
of  the  working  of  human  feelings,  he  yet  felt  sure  that  the  in- 
tense interest  created  by  the  story  arose  chiefly  from  the  extra- 
ordinary energy  and  resource  of  the  hero  under  his  difficult 
circumstances,  from  their  being  so  far  beyond  what  it  was  na- 
tural to  expect,  or  what  would  have  been  exhibited  by  the  aver- 
age of  men  ;  and  that  similarly  the  high  pleasure  derived  from 
his  successes  and  good  fortunes  arose  from  the  peculiar  source 
of  these  uncommon  merits  of  his  character. 

I  have  heard  him  pronounce  that  the  Tragedy  of  OtheUo, 
Plato's  records  of  the  last  scenes  of  the  career  of  Socrates,  and 
Isaac  Walton's  Life  of  George  Herbevt,  were  in  his  opinion  the 
most  pathetic  of  human  compositions. 

In  a  walk  one  day,  after  stopping,  according  to  his  custom, 
to  claim  admiration  for  some  happy  aspect  of  the  landscape,  or 
beautiful  composition  on  a  smaller  scale  of  natural  objects, 
caught  by  him  at  the  precisely  best  point  of  view  in  the  midst 
of  his  conversation  on  other  subjects,  he  added,  good-humour- 
edly,  that  there  were  three  callings  for  success  in  which  Nature 
had  furnished  him  with  qualifications — the  callings  of  poet,  land- 
scape-gardener, and  critic  of  pictures  and  works  of  art.  On  hear- 
ing this  I  could  not  but  remember  how  his  qualifications  for  the 
second  were  proved  by  the  surprising  variety  of  natural  beau- 
ties he  managed  to  display  to  their  best  advantage,  from  the 
very  circumscribed  limits  of  the  garden  at  Rydal  Mount,  *  an 
invisible  hand  of  art  everywhere  working'  (to  use  his  own  exqui- 
site expression)  *  in  the  very  spirit  of  Nature,'  and  how  many 
there  were  who  have  owed  the  charm  of  their  grounds  and  gar- 
dens to  direction  sought  from  his  well-known  taste  and  feeling. 
As  to  works  of  art,  his  criticism  was  not  that  of  one  versed  in 
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the  history  of  the  schools,  bat,  always  proceediug  upon  first 
principles,  the  '  prima  philosophia,'  as  he  called  it ;  and  it  was, 
as  it  Appeared  to  me,  of  the  highest  order. 

He  was  a  very  great  admirer  of  Virgil,  not  so  much  na  a 
creatiTe  poet,  but  as  the  most  consammnte  master  of  language, 
that,  perhaps,  eyer  csiBted.  From  him,  and  Horace,  who  was 
in  especial  favourite,  and  Lacretius^  he  used  to  quote  maoh.* 

J^^  13)  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  COLERIDGE. 

'  The  death  of  Coleridge  was  aonoiiDced  to  as  by  his  friend 

Wordsworth,  It  was  the  Sunday  evening  after  the  event  occurred 
that  my  brother  and  I  walked  over  to  the  Moant,  where  we  found 
the  Poet  alone.  One  of  the  first  things  we  heard  from  him  was 
the  death  of  one  who  had  been,  he  said,  his  friend  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  He  then  continued  to  speak  of  him ;  called  him 
the  most  wonderful  man  that  he  had  ever  known — wonderful  for 
the  originality  of  bis  mind,  and  the  power  he  possessed  of  throw- 
ing out  in  profusion  grand  central  truths  from  which  might  he 
evolved  the  most  comprehensive  systems.  Wordsworth,  as  a 
poet,  regretted  that  German  metaphysics  had  so  much  capti- 
vated the  taste  of  Coleridge,  for  he  was  frequently  not  intelli- 
gible on  this  subject ;  whereas,  if  his  energy  and  his  originality 
hod  been  more  exerted  in  the  channel  of  poetry,  an  iuBtrumeut 
of  which  be  had  bo  perfect  a  mastety,  Wordsworth  thought  ho 
might  have  done  more  permanently  to  enrich  the  literature,  and 
to  influence  the  thought  of  the  nation,  than  any  man  of  the  age. 
As  it  was,  however,  he  said  he  believed  Coleridge's  mind  to  have 
been  a  widely  fertilising  one,  and  that  the  seed  he  had  so  lavishly 
BOWQ  in  his  conversational  discourses,  and  the  Sibylline  leaves 
^ot  the  poems  so  called  by  him)  which  he  had  scattered  abroad 
J  extensively  covered  with  his  annotations,  had  done  much  to 
1  the  opiniouB  of  the  higheet-educated  men  of  the  day;  al- 
tough  this  might  be  an  influence  not  likely  to  meet  with  nde- 
late  recognition.  After  mentioning,  in  answerto  our  inquiries 
not  the  circumstances  of  their  friendship,  that  though  it  con- 
rable  period  had  elapsed  during  which  they  had  not  seen 
tnoh  of  each  other,  Coleridge  and  he  had  been,  for  more  than 
*  MtiHoin.  ii.  46T-BS. 
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two  years,  aninterruptedly,  in  as  close  intimacy  as  man  could  be 
with  man,  he  proceeded  to  read  to  us  the  letter  from  Henry 
Nelson  Coleridge  which  conveyed  the  tidings  of  his  great  rela- 
tion's death,  and  of  the  manner  of  it.  It  appeared  that  his  death 
was  a  relief  from  intense  pain,  which,  however,  subsided  at  the 
interval  of  a  few  days  before  the  event ;  and  that  shortly  after 
this  cessation  of  agony,  he  fell  into  a  comatose  state.  The  most 
interesting  part  of  the  letter  was  the  statement,  that  the  last 
use  he  made  of  his  faculties  was  to  call  his  children  and  other 
relatives  and  friends  around  him,  to  give  them  his  blessing,  and 
to  express  his  hope  to  them  that  the  manner  of  his  end  might 
manifest  the  depth  of  his  trust  in  his  Saviour  Christ.  As  I 
heard  this,  I  was  at  once  deeply  glad  at  the  substance,  and 
deeply  affected  by  Wordsworth's  emotion  in  reading  it.  When 
he  came  to  this  part  his  voice  at  first  faltered,  and  then  broke  ; 
but  soon  divine  faith  that  the  change  was  a  blest  one  overcame 
aught  of  human  grief,  and  he  concluded  in  an  equable  though 
subdued  tone.  Before  I  quit  this  subject,  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
was  interested  in  hearing  from  a  person  of  the  highest  abilities,* 
whom  I  had  the  good  fortune  of  meeting  at  Bydal  Mount.  He 
said  that  he  had  visited  Coleridge  about  a  month  before  his 
death,  and  had  perceived  at  once  his  countenance  pervaded  by  a 
most  remarkable  serenity.  On  being  congratulated  on  his  ap- 
pearance, Coleridge  replied  that  he  did  now,  for  the  first  time, 
begin  to  hope,  from  the  mitigation  of  his  pains,  that  his  health 
was  undergoing  a  permanent  improvement  (alas!  he  was  de- 
ceived ;  yet  may  we  not  consider  this  hopeful  feeling,  which  is, 
I  believe,  by  no  means  uncommon,  to  be  under  such  circum- 
stances a  valuable  blessing  ?) ;  but  that  what  he  felt  most  thank- 
ful for  was  the  deep,  calm  peace  of  mind  which  he  then  enjoyed ; 
a  peace  such  as  he  had  never  before  experienced,  or  scarcely 
hoped  for.  This,  he  said,  seemed  now  settled  upon  him ;  and 
all  things  were  thus  looked  at  by  him  through  an  atmosphere 
by  which  all  were  reconciled  and  harmoniiedA 

•  Dr.  WheweU.    G. 

t  Extract  of  a  letter  to  a  friend,  bj  Rev.  R.  P.  GraveB,  M^.,  formerly  of  Win- 
dexmere,  now  of  Dablin :  Jfemotrt,  pp.  288-90. 
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k)  FHBTHER  REMINISCENCES  OP  WORDSWORTH  BY  THE 
SAME.  SENT  TO  THE  PRESENT  EDITOR. 

I  RSME31BP.B  to  have  been  very  much  Btrack  by  what  ap- 
pewreil  to  me  the  wisdom  of  a  plan  saggested  by  Wordsworth, 
for  the  revision  of  the  authorised  rersion  of  the  Bible  and  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

TA'itb  regard  to  the  former,  no  one,  he  said,  could  be  more 
deeply  convinced  of  the  inestimable  value  of  its  having  been 
made  when  it  was,  and  being  what  it  is.  In  his  opinion  it  was 
made  mt  the  bappy  juoctiire  when  our  language  had  attained 
adequate  expansion  and  flexibility,  and  when  at  the  same  time 
its  idiomatic  strength  was  unimpaired  by  excess  of  technical 
distinctioue  and  conventional  refinements;  and  these  circum- 
Btances,  though  of  course  infinitely  sabordinate  to  the  spiritual 
infltience  of  its  subject-matter,  he  considered  to  be  highly  im- 
portant in  connection  with  a  volume  which  naturally  became  a 
nniversuUy  recognised  standard  of  the  language ;  for  thus  the 
fresh  well  of  English  undeliled  was  made  a  perennial  blessing 
to  the  nation,  in  no  slight  degree  conducive  to  the  robust  and 
iBHaoly  thinking  and  character  of  its  Inhabitants.     Ho  was  satia- 

1,  too,  as  to  its  general  and  moet  impartial  accuracy,  aud  its 
itbfulness  in  rendering  not  only  the  words  but  the  style,  the 
strength,  and  the  spirit  and  the  character  of  the  original  records. 
He  attached  too  the  value  oue  migbb  suppose  he  would  attach 
to  tiie  desirableness  of  leaving  undisturbed  the  sacred  associa- 
tions which  to  the  feelings  of  aged  Christians  belonged  to  the 
ip»'utima  verba  which  had  been  their  support  under  the  trials  of 
life. 

And  BO  with  regard  to  the  Prayer  Book,  he  reverenced  and 
floved  it  aa  the  Church's  precious  heritage  of  primitive  piety, 
aally  admirable  for  its  matter  and  its  style.  It  may  be  in- 
teresting to  add,  that  in  reference  to  this  latter  point  I  have 
heard  him  pronounce  that  many  of  the  collects  seemed  to  him 
examples  of  perfection,  conaisting,  according  to  his  impression, 
of  words  whose  signification  filled  up  without  excess  or  defect 
the  simple  and  symmetrical  contour  of  some  majestic  meaning, 
and  whose  sound  was  a  harmony  of  accordant  simplicity  and 
grandeur;  n  oombination,  he  added,  such  as  we  enjoy  in  some 
of  the  best  passages  of  Shakaspeare. 
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But  notwithstanding  that  he  held  these  opinions,  which  will 
evince  that  he  was  not  one  who  would  lightly  touch  either 
sacred  Yolume,  he  did  not  think  that  plain  mistakes  in  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  or  obsolete  words,  or  renderings  commonly 
misunderstood,  should  be  perpetually  handed  down  in  our  au- 
thorised version  of  the  volume  of  inspiration,  or  that  similar 
blemishes  in  the  Prayer  Book,  which,  as  being  of  human  com- 
position, would  admit  of  freer  though  still  reverential  handling, 
should  be  permitted  to  continue  as  stumbling-blocks  interfering 
with  its  acceptableness  and  usefulness. 

The  plan  which  he  suggested  as  meeting  the  difficulties  of 
the  case  was  the  following : 

That  by  proper  authority  a  Committee  of  Revision  of  the 
English  Bible  should  be  appointed,  whose  business  should  be, 
retaining  the  present  authorised  version  as  a  standard  to  be 
departed  from  as  little  as  possible  to  settle  upon  such  indubit- 
able corrections  of  meaning  and  improvements  of  expression  as 
they  agreed  ought  to  be  made,  and  have  these  printed  in  the 
margin  of  all  Bibles  published  by  authority.  That,  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  scheme,  this  Committee  of  Revision  should  be 
renewed  periodically,  but  not  too  frequently — he  appeared  to 
think  that  periods  of  fifty  years  might  serve — at  which  times  it 
should  be  competent  to  the  Committee  to  authorise  the  trans- 
ference from  the  margin  into  the  text  of  all  such  alterations  as 
had  stood  the  test  of  experience  and  criticism  during  the  pre- 
vious period,  as  well  as  to  fix  on  new  marginal  readings. 

He  was  of  opinion  that  in  the  constitution  of  the  Committee 
care  should  be  taken  to  appoint  not  only  divines  of  established 
reputation  for  sound  theology,  and  especially  for  their  know- 
ledge in  connection  with  the  original  languages  of  the  sacred 
volume,  but  some  one  author  at  least  noted  for  his  mastery  over 
the  vernacular  language. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  plan,  while  it  provides  for  correc- 
tions of  errors  and  substitution  of  understood  for  obsolete  or 
mistaken  expressions,  leaves  undisturbed  the  associations  of 
aged  Christians,  and  prepares  the  younger  generation  for  receiv- 
ing the  marginal  amendments  into  the  text.  Wordsworth 
conceived  that  fixing  the  duration  of  the  period  of  revision  was 
of  great  consequence,  both  as  obviating  all  agitation  in  the  way 
of  call  for  such  a  process,  and  as  tending  in  the  matter  of  criti- 
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cal  discassions  respecting  the  sanctioning,  cancelling,  and  pro- 
posing of  amendments  to  bring  them  to  something  of  definitive- 
ness  in  preparation  for  each  era  of  revision. 

The  same  process,  under  certain  modifications,  he  thought 
applicable  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  In  this  he  depre- 
cated all  tampering  with  doctrine,  considering  that  alterations 
ought  to  be  confined  to  changes  rendering  the  services  more 
clearly  understood  or  more  conveniently  used.  It  is  fair  to  add, 
however,  that  I  have  heard  him  express  a  strong  desire  that  the 
Athanasian  Creed  were  rid  of  the  so-called  damnatory  clauses ;  at 
the  same  time  declaring  that  no  one  was  ever  more  profoundly 
convinced  than  himself  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

He  was  in  favour  of  a  collection  of  metrical  hymns,  more 
peculiarly  Christian  in  character  than  the  Psalter,  being  set 
forth  by  authority  for  use  in  the  Church ;  and  for  the  choice  of 
such  hymns  he  thought  a  Committee  should  be  appointed  in 
which  the  knowledge  of  divine,  of  poet,  and  of  laymen  trusted 
for  common  sense  and  experience  in  life  should  be  severally  and 
conjointly  engaged.  As  a  practical  suggestion  of  moment  in 
the  composition  of  such  hymns  he  advised  that  composers  should 
not  in  the  four-line  stanza  do  more  than  make  the  second  and 
fourth  lines  rhyme ;  leaving  the  other  two  unrhymed,  he  said, 
would  give  an  important  addition  of  freedom  both  to  the  sense 
and  the  style. 

Windermere,  1860.  R.  P.  GRAVES. 

To  the  above  memorandum  I  now  (Sept.  1874)  add  two 
items,  of  which  I  retain  a  distinct  remembrance. 

(1)  He  was  in  favour  of  the  oflSciating  clergyman  being  al- 
lowed to  introduce  into  his  reading  of  the  Lessons  in  church 
the  authorised  marginal  corrections. 

(2)  He  expressed  in  very  strong  terms  his  opinion  that  the 
prefatory  portion  of  the  Marriage  Service  should  be  altered  so 
as  to  make  it  not  only  less  repulsive  to  modem  feelings,  but 
more  accordant  with  the  higher  aspects  of  the  union  to  be  so- 
lemnised. 

Passion  in  Poetry. — One  day,  speaking  of  passion  as  an  ele- 
ment of  poetry,  he  referred  to  his  own  poems,  and  said  that  he 
thought  there  was  a  stronger  fire  of  passion  than  ^^^  ^V^^^V^x^ 
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to  be  found  among  them  in  the  lyrical  burst  near  the  conclusion 
of '  The  Song  at  the  Feast  of  Brougham  Castle  :' 

'  Armour  rastmg  in  his  halls, 
On  the  blood  of  Clifford  caUs : 
"  Quell  the  Scot/'  exclaims  the  Lanoa — 
"  Bear  me  to  the  heart  of  France/* 
Is  the  longing  of  the  Shield.* 

Chronological  Classification  of  Poems. — Many  years  ago  I 
expressed  to  Wordsworth  a  wish  that  his  poems  were  printed  in 
the  order  of  their  composition,  assigning  as  reasons  for  the  wish 
the  great  interest  which  would  attach  to  observing  the  progres- 
sive development  of  the  poet's  thought,  and  the  interpretative 
value  of  the  light  mutually  reflected  by  poems  of  the  same 
period.  I  remember  being  surprised  by  the  feeling  akin  to 
indignation  which  he  manifested  at  the  suggestion.  He  said 
that  such  proceeding  would  indicate  on  the  part  of  a  poet  an 
amount  of  egotism,  placing  interest  in  himself  above  interest  in 
the  subjects  treated  by  him,  which  could  not  belong  to  a  true 
poet  caring  for  the  elements  of  poetry  in  their  right  proportion, 
and  designing  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  minds  of  his  readers 
the  best  influences  at  his  command  in  the  way  best  calculated 
to  make  them  efiectual.  I  felt  that  his  ground  of  objection 
made  me  revere  him  the  more  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  poet ;  yet 
I  retained  the  opinion  that  much  might  be  said  on  the  reader's 
part  in  the  case  of  a  great  poet  for  such  an  arrangement  of  his 
poems  as  I  had  been  suggesting,  and  I  welcomed  in  after-days 
the  concession  made  by  him  in  consenting  to  put  dates  to  the 
poems,  while  adhering  to  their  classification  according  to  subject 
or  predominant  element. 

Verhal  Criticism. — Wordsworth  not  only  sympathised  with 
the  feelings  expressed  in  Southey's  touching  lines  upon  The 
Dead,  but  admired  very  much  the  easy  flow  of  the  verse  and  the 
perfect  freedom  from  strain  in  the  expression  by  which  they  are 
marked.  Yet  in  the  first  two  stanzas  he  noted  three  flaws,  and 
suggested  changes  by  which  they  might  have  been  easily  avoided. 
I  have  underlined  the  words  he  took  exception  to : 

*  My  days  among  the  dead  are  past ; 
Around  me  I  behold, 
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Where'er  the$e  casual  eyes  are  cast, 

The  mighty  minds  of  old ; 
My  never-fiedliiig  friends  are  they, 
With  whom  I  converse  day  hy  day. 

With  them  I  take  delight  in  weal, 

And  seek  relief  in  woe ; 
And  while  I  understand  and  feel 

How  mnch  to  them  I  owe, 
My  cheeks  have  often  been  bedew'd 
With  tears  of  thoughtful  gratitude/ 

Hn  the  first  stanza,  for  '  Where'er  these  casual  eyes  are  cast/ 
^hich  ho  objected  to  as  not  simple  and  natural,  and  as  scarcely 
correct,  he  suggested  'Where'er  a  casual  look  I  cast;'  and  for 
*  converse y^  the  accent  of  which  he  condemned  as  belonging  to 
the  noQU  and  not  to  the  verb,  he  suggested  '  commune.*  In  the 
second  stanza  he  pointed  out  the  improper  sequence  of  tenses  in 
the  third  and  fifth  lines,  which  he  corrected  by  reading  in  the 
latter  *My  cheeks  are  oftentimes  bedew'd.*  Of  the  narrative 
poems  of  his  friend,  well  executed  as  he  considered  them,  and 
of  the  mainly  external  action  of  imagination  or  fancy  in  which 
they  deal,  I  have  certainly  heard  him  pronounce  a  very  deprecia- 
tory opinion ;  whether  I  ever  heard  him  use  the  hard  words 
attributed  to  him,  '  I  would  not  give  five  shillings  for  a  ream  of 
them,'  I  cannot  now  assert,  but  if  used,  they  were  said  in  refer- 
ence to  the  nobler  kind  of  imaginative  power  which  reveals  to 
man  the  deep  places  and  sublimer  affinities  of  his  own  being. 
But  to  some  others  of  Southey's  verses,  as  well  as  to  the  lines 
above  quoted,  and  to  his  prose  writings  in  general,  he  was  wont 
to  give  liberal  praise ;  and  no  one  could  doubt  the  sincerity 
and  warmth  of  his  admiration  of  the  intellect  and  virtues  of  the 
man,  or  the  brotherly  affection  towards  him  which  he  not  un- 
frequently  expressed. 

B.  P.  Graves. 

DnUin,  1876. 
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(i)  AN  AMERICAN'S  REMINISCENCES. 
To  Professor  Henrt  Reed. 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  1850. 

My  dear  Friend, 

You  have  asked  me  to  write  out  as  fally  as  I  can  an 
account  of  my  Visit  to  Wordsworth  last  Summer,  of  which  your 
letter  of  introduction  was  the  occasion.  Feeling  very  grateful 
to  you  for  the  pleasure  which  that  visit  gave  me,  and  desiring 
to  make  a  more  minute  record  of  it  than  either  the  letter  I  ad- 
dressed to  you  from  Keswick,  or  my  journal  written  at  the  time 
contains,  I  gladly  comply  with  your  request. 

It  was  about  noon  on  the  18th  of  August  1849,  that  I  set 
out  with  my  friends,  from  their  house  near  Bowness,  to  ride  to 
Ambleside.  Our  route  was  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Winder- 
mere. It  was  my  first  day  among  the  English  Lakes,  and  I  en- 
joyed keenly  the  loveliness  which  was  spread  out  before  me. 
My  friends  congratulated  me  on  the  clearness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  the  bright  skies.  Twilight  is  all-important  in  bring- 
ing out  the  full  beauty  of  the  Lake  Region,  and  in  this  respect 
I  was  very  fortunate.  I  had  already  been  deeply  moved  by  the 
tranquil  beauty  of  Windermere,  for,  as  I  came  out  of  the  cottage, 
formerly  Professor  Wilson's,  where  I  had  passed  the  night,  there 
it  lay  in  all  its  grandeur,  its  clear  waters,  its  green  islands,  and 
its  girdle  of  solemn  mountains.  It  was  quite  dark  when  I  had 
been  conducted  to  this  cottage  the  night  before,  so  that  I  saw 
the  Lake  for  the  first  time  in  the  light  of  early  morning.  The 
first  impression  was  confirmed  by  every  new  prospect  as  we  rode 
along.  The  vale  seemed  a  very  paradise  for  its  sweet  seclusion. 
I  had  been  told  that  after  Switzerland,  I  should  find  little  to 
attract  me  in  this  region,  but  such  was  not  the  case.  Nothing 
can  be  more  lovely  than  these  lakes  and  mountains,  the  latter 
thickly  wooded,  and  rising  directly  from  the  water's  edge.  The 
foliage  is  of  the  darkest  green,  giving  to  the  lake  in  which  it  is 
reflected  the  same  sombre  hue.  It  seemed  the  fittest  dwelling- 
place  for  a  Poet,  amid  all  this  quiet  beauty. 

It  was  half-past  one  when  we  reached  Ambleside,  where  I  left 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.,  and  walked  on  alone  to  Rydal  Mount.  I  was 
full  of  eager  expectations  as  I  thought  how  soon  I  should,  per- 
haps, be  in  the  presence  of  Wordsworth — that  after  long  years 
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of  waiting,  of  distant  reverential  admiration  and  love,  I  was,  as 
I  hoped,  to  bp  favoured  with  a  personal  interview  with  tlie  great 
poel-pbilosopher,  to  whom  you  and  I,  and  bo  many,  many  others, 
fcel  that  we  aro  under  the  deepest  obligation  for  the  good  which 
lias  come  In  us  from  his  nTitings.  At  two  o'clock  I  was  at  the 
"wicket  gate  opening  into  Wordsworth's  gronnds.  I  walked  along 
tbe  gravel  pathway,  leading  through  shrnhhery  to  the  open  space 
in  front  of  the  long  two-story  cottage,  the  Poet's  dwelhng.  Your 
■  «ketcb  of  the  bouse  by  Inman  is  a  correct  one,  but  it  gives  no 
['idea  of  the  view/rom  it,  which  is  its  chief  charm.  Rydal  Mere 
with  its  islands,  and  the  mountains  beyond  it,  are  all  in  sight. 
I  had  bat  a  hasty  enjoj'ment  of  this  heanty ;  nor  could  I  notice 
carefully  the  flowers  which  were  blooming  around.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  greatest  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  grounds, 
for  tbe  flower-beds  were  tastefully  arranged,  and  the  grAvel  walks 
were  in  complete  order.  One  might  be  well  content,  I  thought, 
to  make  bis  abode  at  a  spot  bke  this. 
I  A  boy  of  about  twelve  years  was  occupied  at  one  of  the  flower- 
\  beds,  as  I  passed  by ;  he  followed  me  to  the  door,  and  waited 
my  commands,  I  asked  if  Mr.  Wordsworth  was  in.  .  .  . 
Ho  was  dining — would  I  walk  into  tbe  drawing-room,  and  wait 
»  short  time  ?  .  .  .  I  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room,  or 
fitndy,  I  know  not  which  to  call  it.  .  .  .  Here  I  am,  I  said 
to  myself,  in  tbe  great  Poet's  house.  Here  bis  daily  life  is 
spent.  Here  in  this  room,  donbtless,  much  of  his  poetry  has 
been  written — words  of  power  which  are  to  go  down  with  those 
of  Shakspeore,  and  Spenser,  and  Milton,  while  our  English 
tongue  endures.  It  was  a  long  apartment,  the  ceiling  low,  with 
two  windows  at  one  cud,  looking  out  on  the  lawn  and  shrabbery. 
Many  engravings  were  on  the  walls.  The  famons  Madonna  of 
Baphael,  known  as  that  of  tbe  Dresden  Gallery,  hung  directly 
over  the  fire-place.  Inman's  portrait  of  the  Poet,  your  gift  to 
MrB.  Wordsworth,  being  a  copy  of  the  one  painted  for  yon,  had 
A  conspicuous  place.  The  portrait  of  Bishop  White,  also  your 
gift  (the  engraving  from  Inman's  picture),  I  also  noticed. 

I  could  have  waited  patiently  for  a  long  time  indnlgiog  the 
thonghts  which  tbe  place  called  ap.  In  a  few  minutes,  however, 
I  h^ard  steps  in  the  entry,  the  door  was  opened,  and  Words- 
worth came  in,  it  could  be  no  other — a  tall  figure,  a  little  bent 
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with  age,  his  hair  thin  and  grey,  and  his  face  deeply  wrinkled. 
.  •  .  The  expression  of  his  conntenance  was  sad,  monmfol 
I  might  say ;  he  seemed  one  on  whom  sorrow  pressed  heavily. 
He  gave  me  his  hand,  and  welcomed  me  cordially,  thoagh  with- 
out smiling.  '  Will  yon  walk  out,  Sir,  and  join  ns  at  the  table?' 
said  he.  '  I  am  engaged  to  dine  elsewhere.'  '  Bat  yon  can  sit 
with  US,'  said  he ;  so,  leading  the  way,  he  conducted  me  to  the 
dining-room.  At  the  head  of  the  table  sat  Mrs.  Wordsworth, 
and  their  three  grandchildren  made  np  the  party.  ...  It 
was  a  humble  apartment,  not  ceiled,  the  rafters  being  visible ; 
having  a  large  old-fashioned  chimney-place,  with  a  high  mantel- 
piece. 

.  ...... 

Wordsworth  asked  after  Mr.  Ticknor  of  Boston,  who  had 
visited  him  a  few  months  before,  and  for  whom  he  expressed 
much  regard.  Some  other  questions  led  me  to  speak  of  the  pro- 
gress we  were  making  in  America  in  the  extension  of  our  terri- 
tory, the  settlements  on  the  Pacific,  &c. ;  all  this  involving  the 
rapid  spread  of  our  £nglish  tongue.  Wordsworth  at  this  looked 
up,  and  I  noticed  a  fixing  of  his  eye  as  if  on  some  remote  object. 
He  said  that  considering  this  extension  of  our  language,  it  be- 
hoved those  who  wrote  to  see  to  it,  that  what  they  put  forth  was 
on  the  side  of  virtue.  This  remark,  although  thrown  out  at  the 
moment,  was  made  in  a  serious  thoughtful  way;  and  I  was  much 
impressed  by  it.  I  could  not  but  reflect  that  to  him  a  deep 
sense  of  responsibility  had  ever  been  present :  to  purify  and  ele- 
vate has  been  the  purpose  of  all  his  writings.  Such  may  have 
been  at  that  moment  his  own  inward  meditation,  and  he  may 
have  had  in  mind  the  coming  generations  who  are  to  dwell  upon 
his  words. 

....... 

Queen  Victoria  was  mentioned — ^her  visit  to  Ireland  which 
had  just  been  made — ^the  courage  she  had  shown.  *  That  is  a 
virtue,'  said  he,  '  which  she  has  to  a  remarkable  degree,  which 
is  very  much  to  her  credit.' 

•  ...«.. 

Inman's  portrait  of  him  I  alluded  to  as  oeing  very  familiar 

to  me,  the  copy  which  hung  in  the  room  calling  it  to  mind, 

which  led  him  to  speak  of  the  one  painted  by  Piokersgill  for  St. 

John's  College,  Cambridge.     '  I  was  a  member  of  that  College,' 
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he  Baid, '  uid  the  fellows  and  stndeiits  did  me  the  honour  to  aak 
me  to  Hit,  and  allowed  me  to  chooae  the  artist.  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
BogeTH  on  the  eubjcct,  and  he  recommended  PickersgiU,  who 
came  down  soon  afterwards,  and  the  picture  was  paiated  here.' 
He  beheved  he  had  sat  twenty-three  times.  My  impression  is 
he  was  in  doabt  whether  Inm&n'a  or  PiukerBgill's  portrait  was 
the  better  one. 


He  spoke  with  great  animation  of  the  advantage  of  classical 
fltndy,  Greek  especially.  '  Where,'  said  he, '  would  one  look  for 
8  greater  orator  than  Demosthenes ;  or  finer  dramatic  poetry, 
next  to  Shakspeare,  than  that  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  not 
to  speak  of  Euripides  ?'  Herodotus  he  thought  '  the  most  in- 
teresting and  instructive  book,  next  to  the  Bible,  which  had  ever 
been  written.'  Modern  diacoveries  had  only  tended  to  confirm 
the  general  truth  of  his  narrative.  Thucydides  he  thought  less 
of. 


France  was  our  next  Bnbject,  and  one  which  seemed  rery 
near  his  heart.  He  had  been  mnch  in  that  country  at  the  oat- 
break  of  the  Kevolution,  and  afterwards  during  its  wildest  ex- 
cesaes.  At  the  time  of  the  September  massacres  he  was  at  Ot- 
leans.  Addressing  Mrs.  W.  he  said,  '  I  wonder  bow  I  came  to 
stay  there  so  long,  and  at  a  period  so  exciting.'  He  bad  known 
many  of  the  abb^e  and  other  ecclesiastics,  and  thought  highly  of 
tbem  as  a  class;  they  were  earnest,  faithful  men:  being  un- 
married, he  mnst  say,  they  were  the  better  able  to  fulfil  their 
•Mred  duties ;  they  were  married  to  their  flocks.  In  the  towns 
there  seemed,  ho  admitted,  very  little  religion  ;  but  in  the  coun- 
try there  had  always  been  a  great  deal.  '  I  shonld  like  to  spend 
another  month  in  France,'  he  said, '  before  I  close  my  eyes.'  He 
seemed  to  feel  deep  commiseration  for  the  sorrows  of  that  un- 
happy country.  It  was  evidently  the  remembrance  of  hopes 
which  in  bis  youth  he  had  ardently  cherished,  and  which  had 
been  blighted,  on  which  his  mind  was  dwelling.  I  ollnded  to 
Henry  the  Fifth,  to  whom  many  eyes  were,  I  thought,  beginning 
to  tam.  With  him,  he  remarked,  there  would  be  a  principle  for 
irfiieh  men  coold  contend — legitimacy.  The  advantage  of  thi« 
he  atatMl  finely. 
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There  was  tenderness^  I  thought,  in  the  tones  of  his  Toice, 
when  speaking  with  his  wife ;  and  I  could  not  but  look  with 
deep  interest  and  admiration  on  the  woman  for  whom  this  illus- 
trious man  had  for  so  many  years  cherished  feelings  of  rever- 
ential love. 

*■  Peace  settles  where  the  intellect  is  meek/ 

is  a  line  which  you  will  recall  from  one  of  the  beautiful  poems 

Wordsworth  has  addressed  to  her ;  and  this  seemed  peculiarly 

the  temper  of  her  spirit — ^eace,  the  holy  calmness  of  a  heart  to 

whom  love  had  been  an  *  unerring  light.*     Surely  we  may  pray, 

my  friend,  that  in  the  brief  season  of  separation  which  she  has 

now  to  pass,  she  may  be  strengthened  with  divine  consolation. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  quote  here  that  beautiful  passage,  near 

the  end  of  the  great  poem,  *The  Prelude,'  as  an  utterance  by 

the  author  of  tender  feelings  in  his  own  matchless  way.     After 

speaking  of  his  sister  in  tones  of  deepest  thankfulness,  he 

adds, 

'  Thereafter  came 
One,  whom  with  thee  Mendship  had  early  prized ; 
She  came,  no  more  a  phantom  to  adorn 
A  moment,  but  an  inmate  of  the  heart ; 
And  yet  a  spirit,  there  for  me  enshrined, 
To  penetrate  the  lofty  and  the  low ; 
Even  as  one  essence  of  pervading  light 
Shines  in  the  brightness  of  ten  thousand  stars. 
And  the  meek  wonn  that  feeds  her  lonely  lamp 
Couched  in  the  dewy  grass.' 

I  have  been  led  away  from  my  narrative ;  but  I  wished  to 
record  the  feelings  which  had  arisen  within  me  with  regard  to 

this  excellent  lady ;  she  who  has  been,  as has  so  happily 

expressed  it  in  his  letter  to  you, '  almost  like  the  Poet*s  guardian 
angel  for  near  fifty  years.' 

•  •••... 

I  may  here  mention,  that  throughout  the  conversation 
Wordsworth's  manner  was  animated,  and  that  he  took  pleasure 
in  it  evidently.  His  words  were  very  choice:  each  sentence 
seemed  faultless.  No  one  could  have  listened  to  his  talk  for 
five  minutes,  even  on  ordinary  topics,  without  perceiving  that  he 
was  a  remarkable  man.  Not  that  he  was  brilliant;  but  there 
was  sustained  vigour,  and  that  mode  of  expression  which  denotes 
habitual  thoughtfulness. 
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When  the  clock  struck  four,  I  thought  it  time  for  me  to  go. 
Wordsworth  told  me  to  say  to  his  friends  in  America,  that  he 
and  his  wife  were  well ;  that  they  had  had  a  great  grief  of  late, 
in  the  loss  of  their  only  daughter,  which  he  sui)posed  they  would 
never  get  over.  This  explained,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
the  sadness  of  his  manner.  Such  strength  of  the  affections  in 
old  age  we  rarely  see.  And  yet  the  Poet  has  himself  condemned, 
as  you  remember,  in  *The  Excursion,'  long  and  persevering  grief 
for  objects  of  our  love  '  removed  from  this  unstable  world,*  re- 
minding one  so  sorrowing  of 

°  ^  *  that  state 

Of  pure,  imperishable  blessedness 
"NMiich  reason  promises,  and  Holy  "Writ 
Ensures  to  all  believers.' 

But,  as  if  foreseeing  his  own  case,  he  has  added,  with  touching 

power, 

*  And  if  there  be  whoso  tender  fn\me><  have  drooped 
Even  to  the  dust,  apparently  tlirough  weight 
Of  anguish  unrelieved,  and  lack  of  power 
An  agonising  sorrow  to  transmute ; 
Deem  not  tliat  proof  is  here  of  hope  withheld 
"When  wanted  most:  a  confidence  impaired 
So  pitiably,  that  having  ceased  to  see 
With  bodily  eyes,  they  are  borne  down  by  love 
Of  what  is  lost,  and  perish  tlu'ough  regret.' 

The  weakness  of  his  bodily  frame  it  was  which  took  away  his 
power  of  tranquil  endurance.  Bowed  down  by  the  weight  of 
years,  he  had  not  strength  to  sustain  this  further  burden,  grief 
for  a  much-loved  child.  His  mind,  happily,  retained  its  clear- 
ness, though  his  body  was  decaying. 

•  ••.... 

He  walked  out  into  the  entry  \rith  me,  and  then  asked  me  to 
go  again  into  the  dining-room,  to  look  at  an  oak  chest  or  cabinet 
he  had  there — a  piece  of  old  furniture  curiously  carved.  It  bore 
a  Latin  inscription,  which  stated  that  it  was  made  800  years 
ago,  for  William  Wordsworth,  who  was  the  son  of,  *tc.  &c. 
giving  the  ancestors  of  said  William  for  many  generations,  .and 
ending,  *  on  whose  souls  may  God  have  mercy.'  This  Words- 
worth repeated  twice,  and  in  an  emphatic  way,  as  he  read  the 
inscription.  It  seemed  to  me  that  ho  took  comfort  in  the  reli- 
gious spirit  of  his  ancestors,  and  that  he  was  also  adopting  the 
Bolemn  ejaculation  for  himself.  There  was  something  very  im- 
pressive  in  his  manner. 

VOL.  in.  1 1 
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I  asked  to  see  the  cast  from  Chantrey's  bust  of  him,  which 
he  at  once  showed  me ;  also  a  crayon  sketch  by  Haydon,  which, 
I  understood  him  to  say,  West  had  pronounced  the  finest  crayon 
he  had  ever  seen.  He  referred  also  to  another  sketch,  by  Mar- 
garet Gillies,  I  think,  which  was  there. 

We  then  went  out  together  on  the  lawn,  and  stood  for  a  while 
to  enjoy  the  views,  and  he  pulled  open  the  shrubbery  or  hedge 
in  places,  that  I  might  see  to  better  advantage.  He  accom- 
panied me  to  the  gate,  and  then  said  if  I  had  a  few  minutes 
longer  to  spare  he  would  like  to  show  me  the  waterfall  which 
was  close  by — the  lower  fall  of  Eydal.  I  gladly  assented,  and 
he  led  the  way  across  the  grounds  of  Lady  Fleming,  which  were 
opposite  to  his  own,  to  a  small  summer-house.  The  moment 
we  opened  the  door,  the  waterfall  was  before  us ;  the  summer- 
house  being  so  placed  as  to  occupy  the  exact  spot  from  which  it 
was  to  be  seen ;  the  rocks  and  shrubbery  around  closing  it  in  on 
every  side.  The  eflfect  was  magical.  The  view  from  the  rustic 
house,  the  rocky  basin  into  which  the  water  fell,  and  the  deep 
shade  in  which  the  whole  was  enveloped,  made  it  a  lovely  scene* 
Wordsworth  seemed  to  have  much  pleasure  in  exhibiting  this 
beautiful  retreat ;  it  is  described  in  one  of  his  earlier  poems, 
'  The  Evening  Walk.' 

As  we  returned  together  he  walked  very  slowly,  occasionally 
stopping  when  he  said  anything  of  importance;  and  again  I 
noticed  that  looking  into  remote  space  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken.  His  eyes,  though  not  glistening,  had  yet  in  them  the 
fire  which  betokened  the  greatness  of  his  genius.  This  no  painter 
could  represent,  and  this  it  was  which  gave  to  his  countenance 
its  high  intellectual  expression. 

•  •••••• 

Hartley  Coleridge  he  spoke  of  with  aflfection.  ...  *  There 
is  a  single  line,'  he  added,  *  in  one  of  his  father's  poems  which 
I  consider  explains  the  after-life  of  the  son.  He  is  speaking  of 
his  own  confinement  in  London,  and  then  says, 

"  But  thou,  my  child,  shalt  wander  like  a  breeze."  ' 

m  *  •  •  n  •  • 

Of  Southey  he  said  that  he  had  had  the  misfortune  to  outlive 
his  faculties.  His  mind,  he  thought,  had  been  weakened  by 
long  watching  by  the  sick-bed  of  his  wife,  who  had  lingered  for 
years  in  a  very  distressing  state. 
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The  last  subject  he  touched  on  was  the  international  copy- 
right question — the  absence  of  protection  in  our  countiy  to  the 
works  of  foreign  authors.  He  said,  mildly,  that  he  thought  it 
would  be  better  for  us  if  some  acknowledgment,  however  small, 
was  made.  The  fame  of  his  own  writings,  as  far  as  it  was  of 
pecuniary  advantage  to  him,  he  had  long  regarded  with  indiflfer- 
ence ;  happily,  he  had  an  income  more  than  sufficient  for  all  his 
wants.  ...  He  remarked,  he  had  once  seen  a  volume  of 
his  poems  published  in  an  American  newspaper. 

I  happened  to  have  in  my  pocket  the  small  volume  of  selec- 
tions, which  you  made  some  years  ago.    I  produced  it,  and  asked 
at  the  same  time  if  he  had  ever  seen  it.    He  replied  he  had  not. 
He  took  it  with  e^-ident  interest,  turned  to  the  title-page,  which 
he  read,  with  its  motto.    He  began  the  preface  then,  in  tho 
same  way.     But  here  I  must  record  a  trifling  incident,  which 
may  yet  be  worth  noting.     We  were  standing  together  in  tho 
road,  "Wordsworth  reading  aloud,  as  I  have  said,  when  a  man 
accosted  us  asking  charity — a  beggar  of  the  better  class.  Words- 
'Vrorth,  scarcely  looking  ofif  the  book,  thrust  his  hands  into  his 
pockets,  as  if  instinctively  acknowledging  the  man's  right  to 
"beg  by  this  prompt  action.     He  seemed  to  find  nothing,  how- 
ever ;  and  he  said,  in  a  sort  of  soliloquy,  *  I  have  given  to  four 
or  five,  already,  to-day,*  as  if  to  account  for  his  being  then  un- 
provided. 

Wordsworth,  as  he  turned  over  one  leaf  after  another,  said, 
•  But  I  shall  weary  you,  sir.*  *  By  no  means,'  said  I ;  for  I  could 
have  been  content  to  stand  there  for  hours  to  hear,  as  I  did,  the 
Poet  read  from  time  to  time,  with  fitting  emphasis,  the  choice 
passages  which  your  preface  and  biographical  sketch  contain. 
Imagine  with  what  delight  I  listened  to  the  venerable  man,  and 
to  hear,  too,  from  his  own  lips,  such  words  as  these,  your  own 
most  true  reflection  :  '  His  has  been  a  life  devoted  to  the  cidtiva' 
Hon  of  the  pocVs  art  for  its  best  and  most  lasting  uses — a  self- 
dedication  as  complete  as  the  tcorld  has  ever  tvitnessed.'  Your 
remark  with  regard  to  his  having  outlived  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries among  the  poets,  he  read  with  affecting  simplicity  ;  hia 
manner  being  that  of  one  who  looked  backward  to  the  past  with 
entire  tranquillity,  and  forward  with  sure  hope.  I  felt  that  his 
honoured  life  was  drawing  rapidly  to  a  close,  and  with  him  thero 
was  evidently  the  same  consciousness. 
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He  made  but  little  comment  on  your  notice  of  him.  Occa- 
sionally he  would  say,  as  he  came  to  a  particular  fact,  '  That's 
quite  correct ;'  or,  after  reading  a  quotation  from  his  own  works, 
he  would  add,  *  That's  from  my  writings.'  These  quotations  he 
read  in  a  way  that  much  impressed  me ;  it  seemed  almost  as  if 
he  was  awed  by  the  greatness  of  his  own  power,  the  gifts  with 
which  he  had  been  endowed.  It  was  a  solemn  time  to  me,  this 
part  of  my  interview ;  and  to  you,  my  friend,  it  would  have  been 
a  cro\Naiing  happiness  to  stand,  as  I  did,  by  his  side  on  that 
bright  summer  day,  and  thus  listen  to  his  voice.  I  thought  of 
his  long  life  ;  that  he  was  one  who  had  felt  himself  from  early 
youth  '  a  renovated  spirit  singled  out  for  holy  services' — one 
who  had  listened  to  the  teachings  of  Nature,  and  communed 
with  his  own  heart  in  the  seclusion  of  those  beautiful  vales, 
until  his  thoughts  were  ready  to  be  uttered  for  the  good  of  his 
fellow-men.  And  there  had  come  back  to  him  offerings  of  love, 
and  gratitude,  and  reverent  admiration,  from  a  greater  multi- 
tude than  had  ever  before  paid  their  homage  to  a  living  writer ; 
and  these  acknowledgments  have  been  for  benefits  so  deep  and 
lasting,  that  words  seem  but  a  poor  return.  But  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe  further  the  feelings  which  were  strongly 
present  to  me  at  that  moment,  when  I  seemed  most  to  realise 
in  whose  presence  I  stood. 

......  • 

He  walked  with  me  as  far  as  the  main  road  to  Ambleside. 
As  we  passed  the  little  chapel  buUt  by  Lady  Fleming,  which 
has  been  the  occasion,  as  you  remember,  of  one  of  his  poems, 
there  were  persons,  tourists  evidently,  talking  with  the  sexton 
at  the  door.  Their  inquiries,  I  fancied,  were  about  Wordsworth, 
perhaps  as  to  the  hour  of  service  the  next  day  (Sunday),  with 
the  hope  of  seeing  him  there.  One  of  them  caught  sight  of  the 
venerable  man  at  the  moment,  and  at  once  seemed  to  perceive 
who  it  was,  for  she  motioned  to  the  others  to  look,  and  they 
watched  him  with  earnest  gaze.  I  was  struck  with  their  looks 
of  delighted  admiration.  He  stopped  when  we  reached  the  main 
road,  saying  that  his  strength  would  not  allow  him  to  walk  fur- 
ther. Giving  me  his  hand,  he  desired  again  to  be  remembered 
to  you  and  others  in  America,  and  wished  me  a  safe  return  to 
my  friends,  and  so  we  parted.  I  went  on  my  way,  happy  in  the 
recollection  of  this,  to  me,  memorable  interview.     My  mind  was 
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in  a  tumult  of  excitement,  for  I  felt  that  I  had  been  in  the 
familiar  presence  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  our  race ;  and  this 
sense  of  Wordsworth's  intellectual  greatness  ha<.l  been  with  me 
during  the  whole  interview.  I  may  speak,  too,  of  the  strong 
perception  of  his  moral  elevation  which  I  had  at  the  same  time. 
No  word  of  unkindness  had  fallen  from  him.  He  seemed  to  be 
living  as  if  in  the  presence  of  God,  by  habitual  recollection.  A 
strange  feeling,  almost  of  awe,  had  impressed  me  while  I  was 
thus  with  him. 

Believing  that  his  memory  will  be  had  in  honour  in  all  com- 
ing time,  I  could  not  but  be  thankful  that  I  had  been  admitted 
to  intimate  intercourse  with  him  then,  when  he  was  so  near  the 
end  of  life.  To  you,  my  dear  friend,  I  must  again  say  I  owe 
this  happiness,  and  to  you  it  has  been  denied.  You  also,  of  all 
others  of  our  countrymen,  would  have  most  valued  such  an  in- 
terview, for  to  you  the  great  Poet's  heart  has  been  in  an  especial 
manner  opened  in  private  correspondence.  No  other  American 
has  he  honoured  in  the  same  degree  ;  and  by  no  one  else  in  this 
country  has  the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  his  poetry  been 
so  much  extended.  The  love  which  has  so  long  animated  you 
has  been  such,  that  multitudes  have  been  influenced  to  seek  for 
joy  and  refreshment  from  the  same  pure  source. 

I  have  been  led,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  letter,  to 
make  this  record,  partly  from  your  suggestion,  and  partly  from 
a  remark  of  Southey  which  I  have  lately  seen,  to  the  effect  that 
Wordsworth  was  one  of  whom  posterity  would  desire  to  know 
all  that  can  be  remembered.  You  will  not,  I  trust,  deem  the 
incidents  I  have  set  down  trivial ;  or  consider  any  detail  too 
minute,  the  object  of  which  was  only  to  bring  the  living  man 
before  you.  Now  that  he  has  gone  for  ever  from  our  sight  in 
this  world,  I  am  led  to  look  back  to  the  interview  with  a  deeper 
satisfaction  ;  and  it  may  be  that  this  full  account  of  it  will  havo 
value  hereafter.  To  you  it  was  duo  that  I  should  make  the  re- 
cord ;  by  myself  these  remembrances  will  ever  bo  cherished 
among  my  choicest  possessions. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  friend,  yours  faithfully, 

Ellis  Yahnall.* 

®  Memoin,  ii.  488-600. 
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U)  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  WORDSWORTH. 
By  Aubrey  de  Verb,  Esq. 

.  (Sent  to  the  present  Editor,  and  now  first  published.) 

Part  I. 

It  was  about  eight  years  before  his  death  that  I  had  the 
happiness  of  making  acquaintance  with  Wordsworth.  During 
the  next  four  years  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  him,  chiefly  among  his 
own  mountains,  and,  besides  many  delightful  walks  with  him,  I 
had  the  great  honour  of  passing  some  days  under  his  roof.  The 
strongest  of  my  impressions  respecting  him  was  that  made  by 
the  manly  simplicity,  and  lofty  rectitude,  which  characterised 
him.  In  one  of  his  later  sonnets  he  writes  of  himself  thus: 
*  As  a  true  man  who  long  had  served  the  lyre :' — it  was  because 
he  was  a  tnie  man  that  he  was  a  true  poet ;  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  know  him  without  being  reminded  of  this.  In  any  case 
he  must  have  been  recognised  as  a  man  of  original  and  ener- 
getic genius ;  but  it  was  his  strong  and  truthful  moral  nature, 
his  intellectual  sincerity,  the  abiding  conscientiousness  of  his 
imagination,  which  enabled  that  genius  to  do  its  great  work, 
and  bequeath  to  the  England  of  the  future  the  most  solid  mass 
of  deep-hearted  and  authentic  poetry  which  has  been  the  gift 
to  her  of  any  poet  since  the  Elizabethan  age.  There  was  in 
his  nature  a  veracity,  which,  had  it  not  been  combined  with 
an  idealising  imagination  not  less  remarkable,  would  to  many 
have  appeared  prosaic ;  yet,  had  he  not  possessed  that  charac- 
teristic, the  products  of  his  imagination  would  have  lacked 
reality.  They  might  still  have  enunciated  a  deep  and  sound 
philosophy ;  but  they  would  have  been  divested  of  that  human 
interest  which  belongs  to  them  in  a  yet  higher  degree.  All  the 
little  incidents  of  the  neighbourhood  were  to  him  important. 

The  veracity  and  the  ideality  which  are  so  signally  combined 
in  Wordsworth's  poetic  descriptions  of  Nature,  made  themselves 
at  least  as  much  felt  whenever  Nature  was  the  theme  of  his  dis- 
course. In  his  intense  reverence  for  Nature  he  regarded  all 
poetical  delineations  of  her  with  an  exacting  severity;  and  if 
the  descriptions  were  not  true,  and  true  in  a  twofold  sense,  the 
more  skilfully  executed  they  were,  the  more  was  his  indignation 
roused  by  what  he  deemed  a  pretence  and  a  deceit.    An  untrue  de- 
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ficription  of  Nature  was  to  him  a  profaneness,  a  heavenly  mess- 
age sophisticated  and  falsely  delivered.  He  expatiated  much 
to  me  one  day,  as  we  walked  among  the  hills  above  Grasmere, 
on  the  mode  in  which  Nature  had  been  described  by  one  of  the 
most  justly  popular  of  England's  modern  poets — one  for  whom 
lie  preserved  a  high  and  affectionate  respect.  *  He  took  pains/ 
Wordsworth  said ;  *  he  went  out  with  his  pencil  and  note-book, 
and  jotted  down  whatever  struck  him  most — a  river  rippling 
over  the  sands,  a  ruined  tower  on  a  rock  above  it,  a  promon- 
tory, and  a  mountain  ash  waving  its  red  berries.  He  went 
home,  and  wove  the  whole  together  into  a  poetical  description.' 
After  a  pause,  Wordsworth  resumed  with  a  flashing  eye  and  im- 
passioned voice,  *  But  Nature  does  not  permit  an  inventory  to 
be  made  of  her  charms !  He  should  have  left  his  pencil  and 
note-book  at  home ;  fixed  his  eye,  as  he  walked,  with  a  reverent 
attention  on  all  that  surrounded  him,  and  taken  all  into  a  heart 
that  could  understand  and  enjoy.  Then,  after  several  days  had 
passed  by,  he  should  have  interrogated  his  memory  as  to  the 
scene.  He  would  have  discovered  that  while  much  of  what  he 
had  admired  was  preserved  to  him,  much  was  also  most  wisely 
obliterated.  That  which  remained — the  picture  survi^'ing  in  his 
mind — would  have  presented  the  ideal  and  essential  truth  of  the 
scene,  and  done  so,  in  a  large  part,  by  discarding  much  which, 
though  in  itself  striking,  was  not  characteristic.  In  every  scene 
many  of  the  most  brilliant  details  are  but  accidental.  A  true 
eye  for  Nature  does  not  note  them,  or  at  least  does  not  dwell  on 
them.*  On  the  same  occasion  he  remarked,  *  Scott  misquoted 
in  one  of  his  novels  my  lines  on  Yarrow.     He  makes  me  write, 

"  Tlie  swans  on  sweet  St.  Mar}*'3  lake 
Float  double,  swans  and  shadow ;" 

but  I  wrote 

*'  The  smin  on  atiU  St.  Mary's  lake.' 

Never  could  I  have  written  "  swans"  in  the  plural.  The  scene 
when  I  saw  it,  with  its  still  and  dim  lake,  under  the  dusky  hills, 
was  one  of  utter  loneliness :  there  was  one  swan,  and  one  only, 
stemming  the  water,  and  the  pathetic  loneliness  of  the  region 
gave  importance  to  the  one  companion  of  that  swan,  its  own 
white  image  in  the  water.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  I  recorded 
the  Swan  and  the  Shadow.  Had  there  been  many  swans  and 
many  shadows,  they  would  have  implied  nothing  as  regards  the 
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character  of  the  scene  ;  and  I  should  have  said  nothing  about 
them.'  He  proceeded  to  remark  that  many  who  could  descant 
with  eloquence  on  Nature  cared  little  for  her,  and  that  many 
more  who  truly  loved  her  had  yet  no  eye  to  discern  her — which 
he  regarded  as  a  sort  of  'spiritual  discernment.'  He  con- 
tinued, *  Indeed  I  have  hardly  ever  known  any  one  but  myself 
j  who  had  a  true  eye  for  Nature,  one  that  thoroughly  understood 
her  meanings  and  her  teachings — except'  (here  he  interrupted 
himself)  'one  person.  There  was  a  young  clergyman,  called 
Frederick  Faber,*  who  resided  at  Ambleside.  He  had  not  only 
as  good  an  eye  for  Nature  as  I  have,  but  even  a  better  one,  and 
sometimes  pointed  out  to  me  on  the  mountains  effects  which, 
with  all  my  great  experience,  I  had  never  detected.' 

Truth,  he  used  to  say — that  is,  truth  in  its  largest  sense, 
as  a  thing  at  once  real  and  ideal,  a  truth  including  exact  and 
accurate  detail,  and  yet  everywhere  subordinating  mere  detail  to 
the  spirit  of  the  whole — this,  he  aflSrmed,  was  the  soul  and 
essence  not  only  of  descriptive  poetiy,  but  of  all  poetry.     He 
had  often,  he  told  me,  intended  to  write  an  essay  on  poetry,  set- 
ting forth  this  principle,  and  illustrating  it  by  references  to  the 
chief  representatives  of  poetry  in  its  various  departments.     It 
was  this  twofold  truth  which  made  Shakspeare  the  greatest  of 
all  poets.     '  It  was  well  for  Shakspeare,'  he  remarked,  *  that  he 
gave  himself  to  the  drama.     It  was  that  which  forced  him  to  be 
sufficiently  human.     His  poems  would  otherwise,  from  the.  ex- 
traordinarily metaphysical  character  of  his  genius,  have  been 
too  recondite  to  be  understood.     His  youthful  poems,  in  spite 
of  their  unfortunate  and  unworthy  subjects,  and  his  sonnets 
also,  reveal  this  tendency.     Nothing  can  surpass  the  greatness 
of  Shakspeare  where  he  is  at  his  greatest ;  but  it  is  wrong  to 
speak  of  him  as  if  even  he  were  perfect.   He  had  serious  defects, 
and  not  those  only  proceeding  from  carelessness.     For  instance, 
in  his  delineations  of  character  be  does  not  assign  as  large  a 
place  to  religious  sentiment  as  enters  into  the  constitution  of 
human  nature  under  normal  circumstances.     If  his  dramas  had 
more  religion  in  them,  they  would  be  truer  representations  of 
man,  as  well  as  more  elevated,  and  of  a  more  searching  interest.' 
Wordsworth  used  to  warn  young  poets  against  writing  poetry 

*  Afterwards  Father  Faber  of  the  Oratory.    His  '  Sir  Latmcelot*  sbonndB  in 
Admirable  descriptions. 
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remote  from  human  interest.  Dante  he  admitted  to  be  an  ex- 
ception ;  but  he  considered  that  Shelley,  and  almost  all  others 
who  had  endeavoured  to  out-soar  the  humanities,  had  suffered 
deplorably  from  the  attempt.  I  once  heard  him  say,  '  I  have 
often  been  asked  for  advice  by  young  poets.  All  the  advice  I 
can  give  may  be  expressed  in  two  counsels.  First,  let  Nature  be 
your  habitual  and  pleasurable  study,  human  nature  and  material 
nature ;  secondly,  study  carefully  those  first-class  poets  whose 
fame  is  universal,  not  local,  and  learn  from  them :  learn  from 
them  especially  how  to  observe  and  how  to  interpret  Nature.' 

Those  who  knew  Wordsworth  only  from  his  poetry  might 
have  supposed  that  he  dwelt  ever  in  a  region  too  serene  to  ad- 
mit of  human  agitations.  This  was  not  the  fact.  There  was 
in  his  being  a  region  of  tumult  as  well  as  a  higher  region  of 
calm,  though  it  was  almost  wholly  in  the  latter  that  his  poetry 
lived.  It  turned  aside  from  mere  'personal  excitements;  and 
for  that  reason,  doubtless,  it  developed  more  deeply  those  special 
ardours  which  belong  at  once  to  the  higher  imagination  and  to 
the  moral  being.  The  passion  which  was  suppressed  elsewhere 
burned  in  his  *  Sonnets  to  Libert}','  and  added  a  deeper  sadness 
to  the  *  Yew-trees  of  Borrowdale.'  But  his  heart,  as  well  as  his 
imagination,  was  ardent.  When  it  spoke  most  powerfully  in  his 
poetry  it  spoke  with  a  stern  brevity  unusual  in  that  poetr}',  as 
in  the  poem  *  There  is  a  change  and  I  am  poor,'  and  the  still 
more  remarkable  one,  *  A  slumber  did  my  spirit  seal,'  a  poem 
impassioned  beyond  the  comprehension  of  those  who  fancy  that 
Wordsworth  lacks  passion,  merely  because  in  him  passion  is 
neither  declamatory  nor,  latently,  sensual.  He  was  a  man  of 
strong  affections,  strong  enough  on  one  sorrowful  occasion  to 
withdraw  him  for  a  time  from  poetry.*  Referring  once  to  two 
young  children  of  his  who  had  died  about  forty  years  previously, 
he  described  the  details  of  their  illnesses  with  an  exactness  and 
an  impetuosity  of  troubled  excitement,  such  as  might  have  been 
expected  if  the  bereavement  had  taken  place  but  a  few  weeks 
before.  The  lapse  of  time  appeared  to  have  left  the  sorrow  sub- 
merged indeed,  but  still  in  all  its  first  freshness.  Yet  I  after- 
wards heard  that  at  the  time  of  the  illness,  at  least  in  the  case 
of  one  of  the  two  children,  it  was  impossible  to  rouse  his  atten- 

*  *  For  US  tho  stream  of  fiction  ceased  to  flow'  (Dedicatory  Stanzas  to  '  Tho 
White  Doe  of  Bylstone*). 
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tion   to  the  danger.     He  chanced  to  be  then  nnder  the  im- 
mediate spell  of  one  of  those  fits  of  poetic  inspiration  which 
descended  on  him  like  a  cloud.     Till  the  cloud  had  drifted  he 
could  see  nothing  beyond.     Under  the  level  of  the  calm  there 
was,  however,  the  precinct  of  the  storm.     It  expressed  itself 
rarely  but  vehemently,  partaking  sometimes  of  the  character 
both  of  indignation  and  sorrow.     All  at  once  the  trouble  would 
pass  away,  and  his  countenance  bask  in  its  habitual  calm,  like  a 
cloudless  summer  sky.     His  indignation  flamed  out  vehemently 
when  he  heard  of  a  base  action.  *  I  could  kick  such  a  man  across 
England  with  my  naked  foot,'  I  heard  him  exclaim  on  such 
an  occasion.    The  more  impassioned  part  of  his  nature  connected 
itself  especially  with  his  political  feelings.     He  regarded  his 
own  intellect  as  one  which  united  some  of  the  faculties  which 
•  belong  to  the  statesman  with  those  which  belong  to  the  poet ; 
and  public  affairs  interested  him  not  less  deeply  than  poetry. 
It  was  as  patriot,  not  poet,  that  he  ventured  to  claim  fellowship 
with  Dante.*     He  did  not  accept  the  term  *  Reformer,*  because 
it  implied  an  organic  change  in  our  institutions,  and  this  he 
deemed  both  needless  and  dangerous ;  but  he  used  to  say  that 
while  he  was  a  decided  Conservative,  he  remembered  that  to 
preserve  our  institutions  we  must  be  ever  improving  them.    He 
was,  indeed,  from  first  to  last,  preeminently  a  patriot,  an  impas- 
sioned as  well  as  a  thoughtful  one.   Yet  his  political  sympathies 
were  not  with  his  own  country  only,  but  with  the  progress  of 
lEumanity.    Till  disenchanted  by  the  excesses  and  follies  of  the 
first  French  revolution,  his  hopes  and  sympathies  associated 
themselves  ardently  with  the  new  order  of  things  created  by  it ; 
and  I  have  heard  him  say  that  he  did  not  know  how  any  generous- 
minded  young  man,  entering  on  life  at  the  time  of  that  great 
up-rising,  could  have  escaped  the  illusion.     To  the  end  his 
sympathies  were  ever  with  the  cottage  hearth  far  more  than 
with  the  palace.     If  he  became  a  strong  supporter  of  what  has 
been  called  '  the  hierarchy  of  society,*  it  was  chiefly  because  he 
believed  the  principle  of '  equality*  to  be  fatal  to  the  well-being 
and  the  true  dignity  of  the  poor.    Moreover,  in  siding  politically 
Tvith  the  Crown  and  the  coronets,  he  considered  himself  to  be 
siding  with  the  weaker  party  in  our  democratic  days. 

*  See  his  Sonnet  on  the  seat  of  Dante,  dose  to  the  Dnomo  at  florenoe  {Poem» 
of  Early  and  Late  Yean), 
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The  absence  of  love-poetry  in  Wordsworth's  works  has  often 
heen  remarked  npon,  and  indeed  brought  as  a  charge  against 
them.  He  once  told  me  that  if  he  had  avoided  that  form  of 
composition^  it  was  by  no  means  because  the  theme  did  not 
interest  him^  bat  because,  treated  as  it  commonly  has  been,  it 
tends  rather  to  disturb  and  lower  the  reader's  moral  and  imagi- 
native being  than  to  elevate  it.  He  feared  to  handle  it  amiss. 
He  seemed  to  think  that  the  subject  had  been  so  long  vulgarised, 
that  few  poets  had  a  right  to  assume  that  they  could  treat  it 
worthily,  especially  as  the  theme,  when  treated  unworthily,  was 
such  an  easy  and  cheap  way  of  winning  applause.  It  has  been 
observed  also  that  the  Keligion  of  Wordsworth's  poetry,  at  least 
of  his  earlier  poetry,  is  not  as  distinctly  '  Revealed  Religion'  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  this  poet's  well-known  adherence 
to  what  he  has  called  emphatically  'The  lord,  and  mighty 
paramount  of  Truths.'  He  once  remarked  to  me  himself  on 
this  circumstance,  and  explained  it  by  stating  that  when  in 
youth  his  imagination  was  shaping  for  itself  the  channel  in 
which  it  was  to  flow,  his  religious  convictions  were  less  definite 
and  less  strong  than  they  had  become  on  more  mature  thought, 
and  that  when  his  poetic  mind  and  manner  had  once  been 
formed,  he  feared  that  he  might,  in  attempting  to  modify  them, 
have  become  constrained.  He  added  that  on  such  matters  he 
ever  wrote  with  great  diffidence,  remembering  that  if  there 
were  many  subjects  too  low  for  song,  there  were  some  too  high. 
Wordsworth's  general  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  which  was 
strong,  though  far  from  exaggerated,  rendered  more  striking 
and  more  touching  his  humility  in  all  that  concerned  Religion. 
It  used  to  remind  me  of  what  I  once  heard  Mr.  Rogers  say, 
viz.  *  There  is  a  special  character  ot  greatness  about  humility 
for  it  implies  that  a  man  can,  in  an  unusual  degree,  estimate 
the  greatness  of  what  is  above  us.'  Fortunately  his  diffidence  did 
not  keep  Wordsworth  silent  on  sacred  themes ;  his  later  poems 
include  an  unequivocal  as  well  as  beautiful  confession  of  Chris- 
tian faith ;  and  one  of  them,  '  The  Primrose  of  the  Rock,'  is 
as  distinctly  Wordsworthian  in  its  inspiration  as  it  is  Christian 
in  its  doctrine.  Wordsworth  was  a  *  high  churchman,'  and  also, 
in  his  prose  mind,  strongly  anti-Roman  Catholic,  partly  on  poli- 
tical grounds ;  but  that  it  was  otherwise  as  regards  his  mind 
poetic  is  obvious  from  many  passages  in  his  Christian  poetiy, 
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especially  tliose  wliicli  refer  to  the  monastic  system,  and  the 
Schoolmen,  and  his  sonnet  on  the  Blessed  Virgin,  whom  he 
addresses  as 

*  Our  tainted  nature  s  sohtary  boast.' 

He  nsed  to  say  that  the  idea  of  one  who  was  both  Virgin  and 
Mother  had  sunk  so  deep  into  the  heart  of  Humanity,  that  there 
it  must  ever  remain. 

Wordsworth's  estimate  of  his  contemporaries  was  not  generally 
high.  I  remember  his  once  saying  to  me,  *  I  have  known  many 
that  might  be  called  very  clever  men,  and  a  good  many  of  real 
and  vigorous  abilities,  but  few  of  genius  ;  and  only  one  whom 
I  should  call  "  wonderful."  That  one  was  Coleridge.  At  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night  he  would  talk  by  the  hour,  if  there 
chanced  to  bo  any  sympathetic  listener,  and  talk  better  than  the 
best  page  of  his  writings  ;  for  a  pen  half  paralysed  his  genius. 
A  child  would  sit  quietly  at  his  feet  and  wonder,  till  the  torrent 
had  passed  by.  The  only  man  like  Coleridge  whom  I  have 
known  is  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Astronomer  Royal  of  Dublin.' 
I  remember,  however,  that  when  I  recited  by  his  fireside  Alfred 
Tennyson's  two  political  poems,  *  You  ask  me  why,  though  ill 
at  ease,'  and  *  Of  old  sat  Freedom  on  the  heights,'  the  old  bard 
listened  with  a  deepening  attention,  and  when  I  had  ended, 
said  after  a  pause,  *  I  must  acknowledge  that  those  two  poems 
are  very  solid  and  noble  in  thought.  Their  diction  also  seems 
singularly  stately.'  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Philip  ran 
Artevelde,  In  the  case  of  a  certain  poet  since  dead,  and  never 
popular,  he  said  to  me,  *  I  consider  his  sonnets  to  be  the  best 
of  modern  times ;'  adding,  *  Of  course  I  am  not  including  my 
own  in  any  comparison  with  those  of  others.'  He  was  not  san- 
guine as  to  the  future  of  English  poetry.  He  thought  that  there 
was  much  to  be  supplied  in  other  departments  of  our  literature, 
and  especially  ho  desired  a  really  great  History  of  England;  but 
he  was  disposed  to  regard  the  roll  of  English  poetry  as  made 
up,  and  as  leaving  place  for  little  more  except  what  was  likely 
to  be  eccentric  or  imitational. 

In  his  younger  days  Wordsworth  had  had  to  fight  a  great 
battle  in  poetry,  for  both  his  subjects  and  his  mode  of  treating 
them  were  antagonistic  to  the  maxims  then  current.  It  was 
fortunate  for  posterity,  no  doubt,  that  his  long  'militant  estate' 
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vas  animated  by  some  mingliug  of  personal  ambition  with  bis 
love  of  poetry.     Speaking  in  an  early  sonnet  of 

*  Tlic  poets,  wlio  on  cailli  have  made  us  lieii*s 
Of  truth,  and  pure  delight,  by  heavenly  lays,' 

he  conclndes, 

*  Oil !  might  my  name  be  numbered  among  theirs. 
Then  gladly  would  I  end  my  mortal  days.' 

He  died  at  eighty,  and  general  fame  did  not  come  to  him  till  about 
fifteen  years  before  his  death.  This  perhaps  might  have  been 
fifteen  years  too  soon,  if  he  had  set  any  inordinate  value  on  it. 
But  it  was  not  so.  Shelley  tells  us  that  *  Fame  is  love  disguised ;' 
and  it  was  intellectual  sympathy  that  Wordsworth  had  always 
valued  far  more  than  reputation.  *  Give  me  thy  love  ;  I  claim 
no  other  fee,*  had  been  his  demand  on  his  reader.  "When  Fame 
had  laid  her  tardy  garland  at  his  feet  he  found  on  it  no  fresher 
green  than  his  *  Kydalian  laurels'  had  always  worn.  Once  ho 
said  to  mc,  *  It  is  indeed  a  deep  satisfaction  to  hope  and  believe 
that  my  poetry  will  be,  while  it  lasts,  a  help  to  the  cause  of 
virtue  and  truth — especially  among  the  young.  As  for  my- 
self, it  seems  now  of  little  moment  how  long  I  may  be  remem- 
bered. When  a  man  pushes  off  in  his  little  boat  into  the  great 
seas  of  Infinity  and  Eternity,  it  surely  signifies  Uttle  how  long 
he  is  kept  in  sight  by  watchers  from  the  shore.' 

Such  are  my  chief  recollections  of  the  great  poet,  whom  I 
knew  but  in  his  old  age,  but  whose  heart  retained  its  youth  till 
his  daughter  Dora's  death.  Ho  seemed  to  mc  one  who  from 
boyhood  had  been  faithful  to  a  high  vocation ;  one  who  had 
esteemed  it  his  office  to  minister,  in  an  age  of  conventional  civil- 
isation, at  Nature's  altar,  and  who  had  in  his  later  life  explained 
and  vindicated  such  life-long  ministration,  even  while  he  seemed 
to  apologise  for  it,  in  the  memorable  confession, 

*  But  who  is  iimocent  ?    By  grace  divine. 
Not  otlienvisc,  O  Natiu'c,  are  we  thine."** 

It  was  to  Nature  as  first  created,  not  to  Nature  as  corrupted  by 
'disnatured'  passions,  that  his  song  had  attributed  such  high  and 
healing  powers.  In  singing  her  praise  he  had  chosen  a  themo 
loftier  than  most  of  his  readers  knew — loftier,  as  he  perhaps 
eventually  discovered,  than  he  had  at  first  supposed  it  to  be. 
Utterly  without  Shakspeare's  dramatic  faculty,  he  was  richer 

•  •  Evening  Volontar}*.* 
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and  wider  in  the  humanities  than  any  poet  since  Shakspeare. 
Wholly  unlike  Milton  in  character  and  in  opinions^  he  abounds 
in  passages  to  be  paralleled  only  by  Milton  in  solemn  and 
spiritual  sublimity,  and  not  even  by  Milton  in  pathos.  It  was 
plain  to  those  who  knew  Wordsworth  that  he  had  kept  his  great 
gift  pure,  and  used  it  honestly  and  thoroughly  for  that  purpose 
for  which  it  had  been  bestowed.  He  had  ever  written  with  a 
conscientious  reverence  for  that  gift ;  but  he  had  also  written 
spontaneously.  He  had  composed  with  care — not  the  exagger- 
ated solicitude  which  is  prompted  by  vanity,  and  which  frets 
itself  to  unite  incompatible  excellences;  but  the  diligence 
which  shrinks  from  no  toil  while  eradicating  blemishes  that  con- 
fuse a  poem's  meaning,  and  frustrate  its  purpose.  He  regarded 
poetry  as  an  art ;  but  he  also  regarded  Art  not  as  the  compeer  of 
Nature,  much  less  her  superior,  but  as  her  servant  and  inter- 
preter. He  wrote  poetry  likewise,  no  doubt,  in  a  large  measure, 
because  self-utterance  was  an  essential  law  of  his  nature.  If  he 
had  a  companion,  he  discoursed  like  one  whose  thoughts  must 
needs  run  on  in  audible  current ;  if  he  walked  alone  among  his 
mountains,  he  murmured  old  songs.  He  was  like  a  pine  grove, 
vocal  as  well  as  visible.  But  to  poetry  he  had  dedicated  himself 
as  to  the  utterance  of  the  highest  truths  brought  within  the 
range  of  his  life's  experience ;  and  if  his  poetry  has  been  accused 
of  egotism,  the  charge  has  come  from  those  who  did  not  perceive 
that  it  was  with  a  human,  not  a  mere  personal  interest  that  he 
habitually  watched  the  processes  of  his  own  mind.  He  drew 
from  the  fountain  that  was  nearest  at  hand  what  he  hoped  might 
be  a  refreshment  to  those  far  off.  He  once  said,  speaking  of  a 
departed  man  of  genius,  who  had  lived  an  unhappy  life  and 
deplorably  abused  his  powers,  to  the  lasting  calamity  of  \n& 
country,  ^  A  great  poet  must  be  a  great  man ;  and  a  great  man 
must  be  a  good  man ;  and  a  good  man  ought  to  be  a  happy 
man.'  To  know  Wordsworth  was  to  feel  sure  that  if  he  had 
been  a  great  poet,  it  was  not  merely  because  he  had  been  en- 
dowed with  a  great  imagination,  but  because  he  had  been  a 
good  man,  a  great  man,  and  a  man  whose  poetry  had,  in  an 
especial  sense,  been  the  expression  of  a  healthily  happy  moral 
being. 

Aubrey  de  Vebb. 

Corragli  Chase,  March  SI,  1875. 
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P.S.  Wordsworth  was  by  no  means  without  humour.  When 
the  Queen  on  one  occasion  gave  a  masked  ball,  some  one  said 
that  a  certain  youthful  poet,  who  has  since  reached  a  deservedly 
high  place  both  in  the  literaiy  and  political  world,  but  who  was 
then  known  chiefly  as  an  accomplished  and  amusing  young 
man  of  society,  was  to  attend  it  dressed  in  the  character  of  the 
father  of  English  poetry,  grave  old  Chaucer.  '  What,'  said 
Wordsworth,  'M.  go  as  Chaucer!  Then  it  only  remains  for  mo 
to  go  as  M.!' 


Part  II. 

SOXNET — RYDAL  WITH  WORDSWORTH. 
BY  THK  I^VTE  SIR  AUBRtY  DE  VKRE. 

*  Wliat  wc  beheld  scarce  can  I  now  recall 
In  one  connected  pictnre ;  images 
Hurriing  so  swiftly  their  fresh  ^ntcheries 
O'er  tlie  mind's  mirror,  that  the  several 
Seems  lost,  or  blended  in  the  mighty  all. 
Lone  lakes ;  rills  gushing  through  rock-rooted  trees  ; 
Peaked  mountains  shadowing  vales  of  peacefulness : 
Glens  echoing  to  the  flashing  waterfall. 
Then  that  sweet  twilight  isle  I  with  friends  delayed 
Beside  a  ferny  bank  'neatli  oaks  and  yews ; 
The  moon  between  two  mountain  peaks  embayed ; 
Heaven  and  the  watci*s  dved  with  sunset  hues : 
And  he,  the  Poet  of  the  age  and  land, 
Di'^coursing  as  we  wandered  hand  in  hand.' 

The  ahove-written  sonnet  is  the  record  of  a  delightful  day 
spent  by  my  father  in  1833  with  Wordsworth  at  Eydal,  to  which 
he  went  from  the  still  more  beautiful  shores  of  Ulswater,  where 
he  had  been  sojourning  at  Halsteads.  He  had  been  one  of  Words- 
worth's warmest  admirers,  when  their  number  was  small,  and 
in  1842  he  dedicated  a  volume  of  poems  to  him.*  He  taught 
me  when  a  boy  of  18  years  old  to  admire  the  great  bard.  I  had 
been  very  enthusiastically  praising  Lord  Byron's  poetry.  My 
father  calmly  replied,  *  Wordsworth  is  the  great  poet  of  modem 
times.'  Much  surprised,  I  asked,  '  And  what  may  his  special 
merits  be  ?'     The  answer  was,  '  They  are  very  various,  as  for 

•  A  Song  of  Faith,  Devout  Exercise*,  and  Sonnets  (Pickering).  The  Dedica- 
tion dosed  thus :  *  I  may  at  least  hope  to  bo  named  hereafter  among  the  friends 
of  Wordsworih.' 
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instance,  depth,  largeness,  elevation,  and,  what  is  rare  in  modem 
poetry,  an  cnixre  purity.  In  his  noble  "  Laodamia"  they  are 
chiefly  majesty  and  pathos.'  A  few  weeks  afterwards  I  chanced 
to  take  from  the  library  shelves  a  volume  of  Wordsworth,  and 
it  opened  on  ^  Laodamia.'  Some  strong,  calm  hand  seemed  to 
have  been  laid  on  my  head,  and  bound  me  to  the  spot,  till  I 
had  come  to  the  end.  As  I  read,  a  new  world,  hitherto  un- 
imagined,  opened  itself  out,  stretching  far  away  into  serene 
infinitudes.  The  region  was  one  to  me  unknown,  but  the  har- 
mony of  the  picture  attested  its  reality.     Above  and  around 

were  indeed 

*  An  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air, 

And  fields  invested  with  purpureal  gleams  ;* 

and  when  I  reached  the  line, 

*  Calm  pleasures  there  abide — majestic  pains,' 

I  felt  that  no  tenants  less  stately  could  walk  in  so  lordly  a  pre- 
cinct. I  had  been  translated  into  another  planet  of  song — one 
with  larger  movements  and  a  longer  year.  A  wider  concep- 
tion of  poetry  had  become  mine,  and  the  Byronian  enthusiasm 
fell  from  me  like  a  bond  tliat  is  broken  by  being  outgrown. 
The  incident  illustrates  poetry  in  one  of  its  many  characters, 
that  of  *  the  deliverer.'  The  ready  sympathies  and  inexperi- 
enced imagination  of  youth  make  it  surrender  itself  easily 
despite  its  better  aspirations,  or  in  consequence  of  them,  to  a 
false  greatness ;  and  the  true  greatness,  once  revealed,  sets  it 
free.  As  early  as  1824  Walter  Savage  Landor,  in  his  *  Imagin- 
ary Conversation'  between  Southey  and  Person,  had  pronounced 
Wordsworth's  'Laodamia'  to  be  *  a  composition  such  as  Sophocles 
might  have  exulted  to  own,  and  a  part  of  which  might  have  been 
heard  with  shouts  of  rapture  in  the  regions  he  describes' — ^the 
Elysian  Fields. 

Wordsworth  frequently  spoke  of  death,  as  if  it  were  the  tak- 
ing of  a  new  degree  in  the  University  of  Life^  '  I  should  like,' 
he  remarked  to  a  young  lady,  *  to  visit  Italy  again  before  I  move 
to  another  planet.'  He  sometimes  made  a  mistake  in  assuming 
that  others  were  equally  philosophical.  We  were  once  breakfast- 
ing at  the  house  of  Mr.  Rogers,  when  Wordsworth,  after  gazing 
attentively  round  the  room  with  a  benignant  and  complacent  ex- 
pression, turned  to  our  host,  and  wishing  to  compliment  him, 
said,  '  Mr.  Sogers,  I  never  see  this  house,  so  perfect  in  its  taste. 
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BO  exquisite  in  all  its  arrangements,  and  decorated  with  such 
well-chosen  pictures,  without  fancying  it  the  very  house  imaged 
to  himself  by  the  Roman  poet,  when,  in  illustration  of  man's 
mortality,  he  says,  **  Linquenda  est  domus.*' '  *  What  is  that 
5'ou  arc  saying  7  replied  Mr.  Rogers,  whose  years,  between  eighty 
and  ninety,  had  not  improved  his  hearing.  *  I  was  remarking 
that  your  house,'  replied  Wordsworth,  '  always  reminds  me  of 
the  Ode  (more  properly  called  an  Elegy,  though  doubtless  tho 
lyrical  measure  not  unnaturally  causes  it  to  bo  included  among 
Horace's  Odes)  in  which  the  Roman  poet  writes  **  Linquenda  est 
domus  ;"  that  is,  since,  ladies  being  present,  a  translation  may 
be  deemed  desirable.  The  house  is,  or  has  to  he,  left ;  and  again, 
**  ct  placens  uxor" — and  tho  pleasing  wife ;  though,  as  we  must  all 
regret,  that  part  of  the  quotation  is  not  applicable  on  the  present 
occasion.'  The  Town  Bard,  on  whom  *  no  angle  smiled'  more 
than  the  end  of  St.  James's-place,  did  not  enter  into  the  views  of 
the  Bard  of  the  Mountains.  His  answer  was  what  children  call 
'  making  a  great  face,'  and  the  ejaculation,  *  Don't  talk  Latin  in 
the  society  of  ladies.*  When  I  was  going  away  he  remarked, 
*  What  a  stimulus  tho  mountain  air  has  on  tho  appetite !  I 
made  a  sign  to  Edmund  to  hand  him  the  cutlets  a  second  time. 
I  was  afraid  he  would  stick  his  fork  into  that  beautiful  woman 
who  sat  next  him.'  Wordsworth  never  resented  a  jest  at  hU 
own  expense.  Once  when  we  had  knocked  three  times  in  vain 
at  the  door  of  a  London  house,  I  exclaimed,  quoting  his  sonnet 
written  on  Westminster-bridge, 

•  Dear  God,  the  very  houses  scorn  a'=-lcep.' 

He  laughed  heartily,  then  smiled  gravely,  and  lastly  recounted 
the  occasion,  and  described  the  early  morning  on  which  that 
sonnet  was  written.  Ho  did  not  recite  more  than  a  part  of  it, 
to  tho  accompaniment  of  distant  cab  and  carriage  ;  and  I  thought 
that  the  door  was  opened  too  soon. 

Wordsworth,  despite  his  dislike  to  great  cities,  was  attracted 
occasionally  in  his  later  years 

*  To  the  proud  iniirgin  of  the  Thames, 
And  Lambeth's  venerable  towers.' 

where  his  society  was  courted  by  persons  of  the  most  difierent 
character.  But  he  complained  bitterly  of  the  great  city.  It 
was  next  to  impossible,  he  remarked,  to  tell  the  truth  in  it* 

VOL.  III.  KK 
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^  Yesterday  I  was  at  S.  House :  the  Dnchess  of  S.^  showing  me 
the  pictures,  observed,  "  This  is  the  portrait  of  my  brother"" 
(naming  him),  "  and  it  is  considered  very  like."  To  this  I  as- 
sented, partly  perhaps  in  absence  of  mind,  but  partly,  I  think, 
with  an  impression  that  her  Grace's  brother  was  probably  a 
person  whose  face  every  one  knew,  or  was  expected  to  know ;  so 
that,  as  I  had  never  met  him,  my  answer  was  in  fact  a  lie !  It 
is  too  bad  that,  when  more  than  seventy  years  old,  I  should  be 
brought  from  the  mountains  to  London  in  order  to  tell  a  lie !' 
He  made  his  complaint  wherever  he  went,  laying  the  blame, 
however,  not  so  much  on  himself,  or  on  the  Duchess,  as  on  the 
corrupt  city;  and  some  of  those  who  learned  how  the  most 
truthful  man  in  England  had  thus  quickly  been  subverted  by 
metropolitan  snares  came  to  the  conclusion  that  within  a  few 
years  more  no  virtue  would  be  left  extant  in  the  land.  He  was 
likewise  maltreated  in  lesser  ways.  *  This  morning  I  was  com- 
pelled by  my  engagements  to  eat  three  breakfasts — one  with  an 
aged  and  excellent  gentleman,  who  may  justly  be  esteemed  an 
accomplished  man  of  letters,  although  I  cannot  honestly  con- 
cede to  him  the  title  of  a  poet ;  one  at  a  fashionable  party ; 
and  one  with  an  old  friend  whom  no  pressure  would  induce 
me  to  neglect — although  for  this,  my  j&rst  breakfast  to-day,  I 
was  obliged  to  name  the  early  hour  of  seven  o'clock,  as  he  lives 
in  a  remote  part  of  London.' 

But  it  was  only  among  his  own  mountains  that  Words- 
worth could  be  understood.  He  walked  among  them  not  so 
much  to  admire  them  as  to  converse  with  them.  They  ex- 
changed thoughts  with  him,  in  sunshine  or  flying  shadow, 
giving  him  their  own  and  accepting  his.  Day  and  night, 
at  all  hours,  and  in  all  weathers,  he  would  face  thom.  If  it 
rained,  he  might  fling  his  plaid  over  him,  but  would  take 
no  admonition.  He  must  have  his  way.  On  such  occasions, 
dutiful  as  he  w^as  in  higher  matters,  he  remained  incurably 
wayward.  In  vain  one  reminded  him  that  a  letter  needed  an 
answer,  or  that  the  storm  would  soon  be  over.  It  was  very 
necessary  for  him  to  do  what  he  liked  ;  and  one  of  his  dearest 
friends  said  to  me,  with  a  smile  of  the  most  afl'ectionate  humour, 
*  He  wrote  his  "  Ode  to  Duty,"  and  then  he  had  done  with  that 
matter.'  This  very  innocent  form  of  lawlessness,  corresponding 
with  the  classic  expression,  '  Indulge  genio,'  seemed  to  belong 
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to  his  genius,  not  less 'than  the  sympathetic  reverence  with 
%vhich  he  looked  np  to  the  higher  and  universal  laws.  Some- 
times there  was  a  hattlo  hetween  his  reverence  for  Nature  and 
his  reverence  for  other  things.  The  friend  already  alluded  to 
was  once  remarking  on  his  varying  expressions  of  countenance. 
^That  rough  old  face  is  capable  of  high  and  real  beauty;  I 
have  seen  in  it  an  expression  quite  of  heavenly  peace  and  con- 
templative delight^  as  the  May  breeze  came  over  him  from  the 
woods  while  he  was  slowly  walking  out  of  church  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  and  when  he  had  half  emerged  from  the  shadow.'  A 
flippant  person  present  inquired,  *  Did  you  ever  chance,  Miss  F., 
to  observe  that  heavenly  expression  on  his  countenance,  as  ho 
was  walking  into  church,  on  a  fine  May  morning  7  A  laugh 
was  the  reply.  The  ways  of  Nature  harmonised  with  his  feelings 
in  age  as  well  as  in  youth.  He  could  understand  no  estrange- 
ment. Gathering  a  wreath  of  white  thorn  on  one  occasion,  he 
murmured,  as  he  slipped  it  into  the  ribbon  which  bound  the 
golden  tresses  of  his  youthful  companion, 

*  *  And  what  if  I  en  wreathed  my  own? 

'Twero  no  offence  to  reason ; 
The  sober  IdUs  thus  deck  their  brows 
To  meet  the  wintry  season.' 


Kh)   FROM  *  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  L^VST  DAYS  OF 

SHELLEY  AND  BYRON.' 

Ly  E.  J.  Trelawny.   1H58  (Moxox). 

So!^  days  after  this  conversation  I  walked  to  Lausanne,  to 
breakfast  at  the  hotel  with  an  old  friend.  Captain  Daniel  Roberts, 
of  the  navy.  He  was  out  sketching,  but  presently  came  in 
accompanied  by  two  English  ladies,  with  whom  he  had  made 
acquaintance  whilst  drawing,  and  whom  ho  brought  to  our  hotel. 
The  husband  of  one  of  them  soon  followed.  I  saw  by  their 
utilitarian  garb,  as  well  as  by  the  blisters  and  blotches  on  their 
cheeks,  lips,  and  noses,  that  they  were  pedestrian  tourists,  fresh 
from  the  snow-covered  mountains,  the  blazing  sun  and  frosty 
air  having  acted  on  their  unseasoned  skins  as  boiling  water 
does  on  the  lobster  by  dyeing  his  dark  coat  scarlet.  The  man 
was  evidently  a  denizen  of  the  north,  his  accent  harsh,  skin 
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white,  of  an  angular  and  bony  build,  and  self-confident  and  dog- 
matic in  his  opinions.  The  precision  and  quaintness  of  his 
language,  as  well  as  his  eccentric  remarks  on  common  things, 
stimulated  my  mind.  Our  icy  islanders  thaw  rapidly  when  they 
have  drifted  into  warmer  latitudes :  broken  loose  from  its  anti- 
social system,  mystic  castes,  coteries,  sets,  and  sects,  they  lay 
aside  their  purse-proud,  tuft-hunting,  and  toadying  ways,  and 
are  very  apt  to  run  risk  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  their  senses. 
Besides,  we  were  compelled  to  talk  in  strange  company,  if  not 
from  good  breeding,  to  prove  our  breed,  as  the  gift  of  speech  is 
often  our  principal,  if  not  sole,  distinction  from  the  rest  of  the 
brute  animals. 

To  return  to  our  breakfast.  The  travellers,  flashed  with 
health,  delighted  with  their  excursion,  and  with  appetites  earned 
by  bodily  and  mental  activity,  were  in  such  high  spirits  that 
Roberts  and  I  caught  the  infection  of  their  mouth ;  we  talked 
as  loud  and  fast  as  if  under  the  exhilarating  influence  of  cham- 
pagne, instead  of  such  a  sedative  compound  as  cafe  an  lait.  I 
can  rescue  nothing  out  of  oblivion  but  a  few  last  words.  The 
stranger  expressed  his  disgust  at  the  introduction  of  carriages 
into  the  mountain  districts  of  Switzerland,  and  at  the  old  fogies 
who  used  them. 

'As  to  the  arbitrary,  pitiless,  godless  wretches,'  Ije  ex- 
claimed, *who  have  removed  Nature's  landmarks  by  cutting 
roads  through  Alps  and  Apennines,  until  all  things  are  reduced 
to  the  same  dead  level,  they  will  be  arraigned  hereafter  with  the 
unjust :  they  have  robbed  the  best  specimens  of  what  men 
should  be  of  their  freeholds  in  the  mountains ;  the  eagle,  the 
black  cock,  and  the  red  deer  they  have  tamed  or  exterminated. 
The  lover  of  Nature  can  nowhere  find  a  solitary  nook  to  contem- 
plate her  beauties.  Yesterday,'  he  continued,  *  at  the  break  of 
day,  I  scaled  the  most  rugged  height  within  my  reach ;  it  looked 
inaccessible ;  this  pleasant  delusion  was  quickly  dispelled  ;  I 
was  rudely  startled  out  of  a  deep  reverie  by  the  accursed  jarring, 
jingling,  and  rumbling  of  a  caleche,  and  harsh  voices  that 
drowned  the  torrent's  fall.' 

The  stranger,  now  hearing  a  commotion  in  the  street,  sprang 
on  his  feet,  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  rang  the  bell  violently. 

*  Waiter,*  he  said,  *  is  that  our  carriage  ?  Why  did  you  not 
tells  us  ?    Come,  lasses,  be  stirring;  the  freshness  of  the  day  is 
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gone.  You  may  rejoice  in  not  having  to  walk ;  there  is  a  chance 
of  saving  the  remnants  of  skin  the  sun  has  left  on  our  chins  and 
noses ;  to-day  we  shall  he  stewed  instead  of  harhecued.' 

On  their  leaving  the  room  to  get  ready  for  their  journey,  my 
friend  Roherts  told  me  the  strangers  were  the  poet  Wordsworth, 
his  wife  and  sister. 

Who  could  have  divined  this  ?  I  could  see  no  trace,  in  the 
hard  features  and  weather-stained  hrow  of  the  outer  man,  of  the 
divinity  within  him.  In  a  few  minutes  the  travellers  reappeared ; 
we  cordially  shook  hands,  and  agreed  to  meet  again  at  Geneva. 
Now  that  I  knew  that  I  was  talking  to  one  of  the  veterans  of  1 
the  gentle  craft,  as  there  was  no  time  to  waste  in  idle  ceremony,  I 
I  asked  him  ahruptly  what  he  thought  of  Shelley  as  a  poet. 

*  Nothing,'  he  replied  as  abruptly. 

Seeing  my  surpise,  he  added,  *A  poet  who  has  not  pro- 
duced a  good  poem  before  he  is  twenty-j&ve  we  may  conclude 
cannot  and  never  will  do  so.' 

'  The  "  Cenci"  !'  I  said  eagerly. 

*  Won't  do,'  he  replied,  shaking  his  head,  as  he  got  into  the 
carriage  :  a  rough-coated  Scotch  terrier  followed  him. 

*  This  hairy  fellow  is  our  flea-trap,'  he  shouted  out  as  they 
started  off. 

When  I  recovered  from  the  shock  of  having  heard  the  harsh 
sentence  passed  by  an  elder  bard  on  a  younger  brother  of  the 
Muses,  I  exclaimed, 

*  After  all,  poets  are  but  earth.  It  is  the  old  story, — envy 
— Cain  and  Abel.  Professions,  sects,  and  communities  in  \ 
general,  right  or  wrong,  hold  together,  men  of  the  pen  excepted  ; 
if  one  of  their  guild  is  worsted  in  the  battle,  they  do  as  the  rooks 
do  by  their  inky  brothers — fly  from  him,  cawing  and  scream- 
ing ;  if  they  don't  fire  the  shot,  they  sound  the  bugle  to  charge.' 

I  did  not  then  know  that  the  full-fledged  author  never  reads 
the  writings  of  his  contemporaries,  except  to  cut  them  up  in  a 
review,  that  being  a  work  of  love.  In  after  years,  Shelley  i 
being  dead,  Wordsworth  confessed  this  fact;  he  was  then  in-  \ 
duccd  to  read  some  of  Shelley's  poems,  and  admitted  that 
Shelley  was  the  greatest  master  of  harmonious  verse  in  our 
modem  literature.  (Pp.  4-8.)* 

^  See  our  Index,  nnder  Shelley.  G. 
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{I)  FROM  *  LETTERS,  EI^IBRACING  HIS  LIFE,  OF  JOHN  JAMES 
TAYLER,  B.A.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Biblical 
Theology,  and  Principal  of  Manchester  New  College.  London, 
1872'  (two  vols.  8vo). 

Spring  Cottage,  Longhrigg,  Ambleside,  July  26. 1826. 

Eydal,  where  we  now  are,  has  an  air  of  repose  and  seclusion 
w^hich  I  have  rarely  seen  surpassed ;  the  first  few  days  we  were 
here  we  perfectly  luxuriated  in  the  purity  and  sweetness  of  the 
air  and  the  delicious  stillness  of  its  pastures  and  woods.  It  is 
interesting,  too,  on  another  account,  as  heing  the  residence  of 
the  poet  Wordsworth :  his  house  is  ahout  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  ours  ;  and  since  Osier  joined  us  we  have  obtained  an  intro- 
duction to  him,  and  he  favoured  us  with  his  company  at  tea  one 
evening  last  week.  He  is  a  very  interesting  man,  remarkably 
simple  in  his  manners,  full  of  enthusiasm  and  eloquence  in  con- 
versation, especially  on  the  subject  of  his  favourite  art — poetry 
— which  he  seems  to  have  studied  in  a  very  philosophical  spirit, 
and  about  which  he  entertains  some  peculiar  opinions.  Spenser, 
Shakspeare,  and  Milton  are  his  favourites  among  the  English 
poets,  especially  the  latter,  whom  he  almost  idolises.  He  ex- 
pressed one  opinion  which  rather  surprised  me,  and  in  which  I 
could  not  concur — that  he  preferred  the  *  Samson  Agonistes'  to 
-*  Comus.'  He  recited  in  vindication  of  his  judgment  one  very 
fine  passage  from  the  former  poem,  and  in  a  very  striking  man- 
ner; his  voice  is  deep  and  pathetic,  and  thrills  with  feeling. 
He  is  Toryish — at  least  what  would  be  considered  so — in  his 
political  principles,  though  he  disclaims  all  connection  with 
party,  and  certainly  argues  with  great  fairness  and  temper  on 
controverted  topics,  such  as  Parliamentary  Reform  and  Catholic 
Emancipation.  We  took  a  long  walk  with  him  the  other  even- 
ing, to  the  scene  of  one  of  his  Pastorals  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Grasmere.  He  has  a  good  deal  of  general  conversation,  and 
has  more  the  manners  of  a  man  of  the  world  than  I  should  have 
Expected  from  his  poems ;  but  his  discourse  indicates  great 
simplicity  and  purity  of  mind ;  indeed,  nothing  renders  his  con- 
versation more  interesting  than  the  unaffected  tone  of  elevated 
morality  and  devotion  which  pervades  it.  We  have  been  read- 
ing his  long  poem,  the  *  Excursion,'  since  we  came  here.  I  par- 
ticularly recommend  it  to  your  notice,  barring  some  few  extra- 
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Tagancies  into  which  his  peculiar  theory  has  led  him :  his  fourth 
book^  the  last,  contains  specimens  both  of  versification,  senti- 
ment, and  imagery,  scarcely  inferior  to  what  you  will  find  in  tho 
best  passages  of  Milton.  He  spoke  with  great  plainness,  and 
yet  with  candour,  of  his  contemporaries.  He  admitted  the 
power  of  Byron  in  describing  the  workings  of  human  passion, 
but  denied  that  he  knew  anything  of  the  beauties  of  Nature,  or 
succeeded  in  describing  them  with  fidelity.  This  he  illustrated 
by  examples.  He  spoke  with  deserved  severity  of  Byron's 
licentiousness  and  contempt  of  religious  decorum.  He  told  us 
he  thought  the  greatest  of  modern  geniuses,  had  he  given  his 
powers  a  proper  direction,  and  one  decidedly  superior  to  Byron, 
was  Shelley,  a  young  man,  author  of  '  Queen  Mab,*  who  died 
lately  at  Rome.     (Vol.  i.  pp.  72-4.) 

Manchester,  July  IG.  1830. 

....  Though  I  am  busy,  I  feel  rather  melancholy ;  and  I 
am  continually  reminded  how  sad  my  life  would  be  without  the 
society  and  affection  of  those  we  love,  and  how  terribly  awful 
the  dispensation  of  death  must  be  to  those  who  cannot  antici- 
pate a  future  reunion,  and  regard  it  as  the  utter  extinction  of  all 
human  interests  and  affections.  I  am  solacing  myself  with 
Wordsworth.  Do  you  know,  I  shall  become  a  thorough  convert 
to  him.  Much  of  his  poetry  is  delicious,  and  I  perfectly  adore 
his  philosophy.  To  me  ho  seems  the  purest,  the  most  elevated, 
and  tho  most  Christian  of  poets.  I  delight  in  his  deep  and 
tender  piety,  and  his  spirit  of  exquisite  sympathy  with  whatever 
is  lovely  and  grand  in  the  breathing  universe  around  us.  (Vol. 
i.  p.  86.) 

m  ANECDOTE  OF  CRABBE. 
From  *  Diary  of  Sjr  Walter  Scott.' 

Talking  of  Wordsworth,  he  [W.]  told  Anne  a  story,  tho 
object  of  which,  as  she  understood  it,  was  to  show  that  Crabbo 
bad  no  imagination.  Crabbe,  Sir  George  Beaumont,  and  Words- 
worth were  sitting  together  in  Murray's  room  in  Albemarle- 
street.  Sir  George,  after  sealing  a  letter,  blew  out  tho  candle 
which  had  enabled  him  to  do  so,  and  exchanging  a  look  with 
Wordsworth,  began  to  admire  in  silence  the  undulating  thread 
of  smoke  which  slowly  arose  from  the  expiring  wick,  when 
Crabbe  put  on  the  extinguisher.  Anno  laughed  at  the  instance, 
and  inquired  if  the  taper  was  wax ;  and  being  answered  in  tho 
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negative,  seemed  to  think  that  there  was  no  call  on  Mr.  Crabbe 
to  sacrifice  his  sense  of  smell  to  their  admiration  of  beautifal 
and  evanescent  forms.  In  two  other  men  I  should  have  said, 
*  Why,  it  is  affectations,'  with  Sir  Hugh  Evans  ['  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,'  act  i.  scene  1] ;  but  Sir  George  is  the  man  in  the 
world  most  void  of  affectation  ;  and  then  he  is  an  exquisite 
painter,  and  no  doubt  saw  where  the  incident  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  painting.  The  error  is  not  in  you  yourself  receiving 
deep  impressions  from  slight  hints,  but  in  supposing  that  pre- 
cisely  the  same  sort  of  impression  must  arise  in  the  mind  of 
men  otherwise  of  kindred  feeling,  or  that  the  commonplace  folk 
of  the  world  can  derive  such  inductions  at  any  time  or  under 
any  circumstances.* 

(n)  LATER  OPINION  OF  LORD  BROUGILUI. 

I  AM  just  come  from  breakfasting  with  Heniy  Taylor  to  meet 
Wordsworth ;  the  same  party  as  when  he  had  Southey — Mill, 
Elliot,  Charles  Villiers.  Wordsworth  may  be  bordering  on 
sixty ;  hard-featured,  brown,  wrinkled,  with  prominent  teeth  and 
a  few  scattered  gray  hairs,  but  nevertheless  not  a  disagreeable 
countenance ;  and  very  cheerful,  merry,  courteous,  and  talkative, 
much  more  so  than  I  should  have  expected  from  the  grave  and 
didactic  character  of  his  writings.  He  held  forth  on  poetry, 
painting,  politics,  and  metaphysics,  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
eloquence ;  he  is  more  conversible  and  with  a  greater  flow  of 
animal  spirits  than  Southey.  He  mentioned  that  he  never 
wrote  down  as  he  composed,  but  composed  walking,  riding,  or 
in  bed,  and  wrote  down  after ;  that  Southey  always  composes  at 
his  desk.  He  talked  a  great  deal  of  Brougham,  whose  talents 
and  domestic  virtues  he  greatly  admires ;  that  he  was  very 
generous  and  affectionate  in  his  disposition,  full  of  duty  and 
attention  to  his  mother,  and  had  adopted  and  provided  for  a 
whole  family  of  his  brother's  children,  and  treats  his  n\ife's 
children  as  if  they  were  his  own.  He  insisted  upon  taking  them 
both  with  him  to  the  Drawing-room  the  other  day  when  he  went  in 
state  as  Chancellor.    They  remonstrated  with  him,  but  in  vain,  t 

**  *  Diary  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,'  Life,  by  Lockhart,  as  before,  toI.  ix.  pp.  62-3. 

•|-  The  Grevillc  Memoirs,  A  Journal  of  the  Reigns  of  King  George  IV.  and 
King  William  IV.  By  the  late  Charles  C.  F.  Greville,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the  CouncU 
to  those  Sovereigns.  Edited  by  Henry  Reeve,  Registrar  of  the  Privy  €k>imciL 
8  vols.  Svo,  fourth  edition,  1875.    Vol.  ii.  p.  120. 
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P.  6.  Footnotes:  6*,  *  Intake/    C£.  p.  436  (bottom). 

P.  6, 1.  6.  *  Gives  one  bright  glance/  &c.  From  *  The  Seasons,*  1.  175,  from 
the  end  of  *  Sammer/  Originally  (1727)  this  line  ran,  *  Gives  one  faint  glimmer, 
and  then  disappears.* 

P.  17, 1.  2.  Shelvocke's  *  Vo3*ages  :'  *  A  Voyage  ronnd  the  World,  by  the  Way 
of  the  Great  Soath  Sea.'    1726,  8vo ;  2d  edition,  1757. 

P.  22,  1.  27.  Milton,  History  of  England,  &c.     *  The  History  of  Britain,  tbut 
Part  especially  now  called  England ;  from  the  first  traditional  Beginning,  con- 
tinued to  the  Norman  Conqncst.    In  six  Books.'    Lond.  1670.     (Works  by  Mit 
ford.  Prose,  iii.  pp.  1-301.) 

P.  24, 1.  28.  Heame's  '  Journey,'  &c. ;  viz.  Samuel  Heame's  '  Journey  from 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  Fort  in  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Northern  Ocean.'    1795,  4to. 

P.  81, 1.  12.  Waterton's  *  Wanderings,'  &c. ;  viz.  Charles  Waterton's  *  Wan- 
derings in  South  America,  the  North- West  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Antilles.' 
1825,  4to.  Many  subsequent  editions,  being  a  book  that  has  taken  its  place  be- 
side Walton's  'Angler*  and  White's  '  Selbome.* 

P.  82, 1. 11.    James  Montgomery's  '  Field  Flower.'     Nothing  gratified  this 

*  sweet  Singer'  so  much  as  these  words  of  Wordsworth.  He  used  to  point  them 
out  to  visitors  if  the  conversation  turned,  or  was  directed,  to  Wordsworth.  Tho 
particular  poem  is  a  daintily- touched  one,  found  in  all  the  editionc  of  his  Poems. 

P.  82, 1.  83.  '  Has  not  Chaucer  noticed  it  [the  small  Celandine] '  ?  Certainly 
not  under  this  name,  nor  apparently  under  any  other. 

P.  83, 1.  2.  *  Frederica  Brun.'  More  exactly  Frederike.  She  was  a  minor 
poetess ;  imitator  of  Matthison,  whose  own  poems  can  hardly  be  called  original. 
(See  Gostwick  and  Harrison's  'Outlines  of  German  Literature,'  p. 355,  cxxiii., 
7th  period,  1770-1830.) 

P.  86, 11. 13-15.  Quotation  from  Thomson,  *  The  Seasons,'  '  Summer,'  1.  08o. 

P.  44, 1.  17.  Quotation  from  Sir  John  Beaumont,  '  The  Battle  of  Boswortli 
Field,'  1.  100.  (Poemti  in  the  Fuller  Worthies'  Library,  p.  29.)    Accurately  it  is, 

*  The  earth  assists  thee  with  the  cry  of  blood.' 

P.  47, 11.  17-19.  *  The  Triad.'  Sara  Coleridge  thus  wrote  of  this  poem:  '  Look 
at  **  The  Triad,"  written  by  Mr.  Wordsworth  four-  or  five -and- twenty  years  ago. 
That  poem  contains  a  poetical  glorification  of  Edith  Southey  (now  W.),  of  Dorn, 
and  of  myself.  There  is  truth  in  the  sketch  of  Dora,  poetic  truth,  though  sucli 
as  none  but  a  poet-father  would  have  seen.  She  was  unique  in  her  sweetnesn 
and  goodness.  I  mean  that  her  character  was  most  peculiar — a  compound  of 
vehemence  of  feeling  and  gentleness,  sharpness  and  lovingness,  which  is  not 
often  seen'  ('  Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Sara  Coleridge,  edited  by  her  Daughter,* 
2  vols.  8vo,  8d  edition,  1873,  p.  68).  Later :  '  I  do  confess  that  I  have  never 
been  able  to  rank  *'  The  Triad"  among  Mr.  Wordsworth's  immortal  works  of  genius. 
It  is  just  what  he  came  into  the  poetical  world  to  condemn,  and  both  by  practice 
and  theory  to  supplant.  It  is  to  my  mind  artificial  and  unreal.  There  is  no 
truth  in  it  as  a  whole,  although  bits  of  truth,  glazed  and  magnified,  are  embodicil 
in  it,  as  in  the  linet,  **  Features  to  old  ideal  grace  allied" — a  most  unintelligible 
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allusion  to  a  likeness  discovered  in  dear  Dora*8  conioor  of  oonntenance  to  the 
great  Memnon  head  in  the  British  Mnsenm,  with  its  OTerflowing  lips  and  width 
of  month,  which  seems  to  be  typical  of  the  ocean.  The  poem  always  strikes  me 
as  a  mongrel,*  &c.  (p.  352). 

P.  56, 1.  7.  •  Mr.  Dnppa.*    See  note  in  Vol.  11.  on  p.  163, 1. 2. 

P.  56, 1.  27.  '  179—.*    Sic  in  the  ms.    He  died  in  Janoary  1795. 

P.  60, 1. 16.  *  Mr.  Westall ;'  viz.  William  Westall's  'View  of  the  Caves  near 
Ingleton,  Gosdale  Scar,  and  Malham  Cove,  in  Yorkshire.*  1818,  folio. 

P.  62, 1.  31.  *  The  itinerant  Eidouranian  philosopher,*  <&c.  Qnery — the  Walker 
of  the  book  on  the  Lakes  noticed  in  Vol.  II.  on  p.  217  ? 

P.  63, 1.  6.  *  I  have  reason,'  <feo.  Cf.  Letter  to  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton,  first 
herein  printed,  pp.  310-11. 

P.  68, 1.  24.  Dampier's  *  Voyages,*  <&c. ;  viz.  'Collection  of  Voyages.'  London, 
1729,  4  vols.  8vo. 

P.  72, 1.  29.  *  Folke  Greville,  Lord  Brooke.*  His  complete  Works  in  Verse 
and  Prose  are  given  in  the  Fuller  Worthies'  Library,  4  vols. 

P.  76, 1. 14.  Spenser.  An  apparent  misrecollection  of  the  '  Fairy  Queen,*  b. 
iii.  c.  viii.  st.  32, 1.  7,  '  Had  her  from  so  infamous  fact  assoyld.* 

P.  78, 1.  6.  *  Armstrong ;'  i.  e.  Dr.  John  Armstrong,  whose  *  Art  of  Preserving 
Health,*  under  an  unpromising  title,  really  contains  splendid  things.  His  por- 
trait in  the  *  Castle  of  Indolence*  is  his  most  certain  passport  to  immortality. 

P.  80, 1.  21.  '  The  Last  Supper  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.*  A  reproduction  of  the 
head  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  taken  from  the  fresco  (photograph),  is  given  in  the 
quarto  edition  of  Southwell's  complete  Poems  in  the  Fuller  Worthies*  Library — 
none  the  less  precious  that  it  pathetically  reveals  the  marks  of  Time*s  '  effiunng 
fingera.*  No  engraving  approaches  the  *  power*  of  this  autotype  of  the  supreme 
original. 

P.  88, 1.  32.  *  Faber.*  Among  the  treasures  (unpublished)  of  the  Wordsworth 
Correspondence  are  various  remarkable  letters  of  Faber —  one,  very  singular, 
announcing  his  going  over  to  the  Church  of  Home. 

P.  90, 1.  34.  *  Mr.  Bobiuson.*    Cf .  *  Beminiscences*  onward. 

P.  97, 11.  9-10,  &c.  *  Dyer.*    Cf.  note.  Vol.  II.,  on  p.  296, 1.  35. 

P.  97, 1.  18.  *  Mr.  Crowe  ;*  i.e.  Bev.  William  Crowe,  Public  Orator  of  Oxford. 
His  poem  was  originally  published  in  1786  (4to) ;  reprinted  1804  (12mo). 

P.  98,  1.  19.  *  Armstrong.*     See  on  p.  78, 1.  6. 

P.  98, 1.  20.  •Bums.*  Verse-Epistle  to  William  Simpson,  st.  13;  but  for 
*  nae'  read  *  na,*  and  for  *  na*  read  *  no.* 

P.  101, 1.  9.  *Bev.  Joseph  Sympson.*  This  i)oet,  so  pleasantly  noticed  by 
Wordsworth,  appears  in  none  of  the  usual  bibliographical  authorities.  Curiously 
enough,  his  '  Vision  of  Alfred*  was  republished  in  the  United  States — ^Philadelphia. 

P.  116, 11.  33-34.  Quotation,  Shakspeare,  *  Henry  VIII.*  iii.  2. 

P.  120, 1.  22.  Quotation  from  Milton,  *  Paradise  Lost,*  viii.  1.  282. 

P.  125,  1.  4.  'Mr.  Hazlitt  quoted,*  &c.  See  Index,  <.n.  for  Wordsworth's  esti- 
mate of  Hazlitt ;  also  oui*  Preface. 

P.  130, 1.  17.  Hill  at  St.  Alban*s.     See  *Eccl.  Hist.*  «.n. 

P.  130,  1.  31.  *  Germanus.*    Bede,  *  Ecd.  Hist.*  b.  i.  cxvii. 

P.  131, 1.  10.  'Fuller;'  viz.  his  *  Church  History.' 

P.  131, 1. 16.  '  Turner.*  The  late  laborious  Sharon  Turner,  whose  'Histories* 
are  still  kept  in  print  (apparently). 

P.  131, 1.  21.  *  Paulinus.*    Bede,  *  Eccl.  Hist.*  b.  ii.  c.  xvi. 

P.  131, 1.  26.  *  King  Edwin.*    Bede,  'Eccl.  Hist*  b.  ii.  c.  xiiL 

P.  136, 1.  28.  *  An  old  and  much- valued  friend  in  Oxfordshire  ;*  viz.  Bev.  Robert 
Jones,  as  before. 

P.  137, 1. 10.  •  Dyer's  History  of  Cambridge,*  2  vols.  8vo,  1814. 

P.  187, 1. 14.  *  Burnet,*  in  his  *  History  of  the  Beformation ;'  many  editions. 

P.  149,  IL  4-5.  Latin  verse-quotation,  Ovid,  *  Metam.'  viiL  163, 164. 
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V.  151, L  II.  'Clurlotte  Smitb.'  It  seems  ■  pit;  that  tlic  Votma  of  this 
geniUne  Singer  eboold  hsTe  gaue  onl  of  dgbt. 

P.  IfiS,  L31.  'RdbbbI.'  Sboii]d  be  Rnifcll.  (fame  very  beiatifnl  Sonorts 
of  his  Rppeu  in  Dyce's  veil-known  collection,  itnd  to  it  doubtless  WordBworth 
«Bi  indebted  tor  his  liitowledgo  orBnsiEcll.    HeliBGcmeUj-pnsBPdoDt  otmemorf. 

P.  165, 11.  T-!i.  '  la  uot  the  first  atunza  of  Grny'e,'  ito.  Gray  himself  prefixed 
thesu  lines  from  Acsi'hjtns,  '  Agnm.'  IHl : 


lit  ^paritr  flporoti  itdi- 
OIUTO.  tIif  wiBit  /JSai 
Hirra  Kvp'^,  fx'*. 
He  Bccmt  to  have  been  rather  indebted  to  Diotifsins'  Ode  to  Kemeeis,  t.  Aratus. 

P.  183,  1.  9.  '  Dr.  Daririn's  Zoonamia ,'  i. e.  •  Tliv  Laws  of  Orgnnio  Idfe,' 
179{  96,  3  vols.  4to. 

P.  1S2,  L  3i.  'Peter  Beiuy  Brace  .  .  ,  entertaining  Memoirs.'  Published 
ITSS,  4to. 

P.  1S6, 11.  2-3.  Vers e-qa station,  from  Milton,  '  n  Pcnsoroso,'  U.  109-110. 

P.  I1K»,  1.  37.  'Light  will  be  thrown,'  *c.  Wo  haro  stiU  to  deplore  that  the 
Letters  of  Lamb  are  even  at  tliia  later  day  either  withheld  or  sorrowfnlly  moli- 
laled  :  f.r;.  among  the  Wordsworth  Corroepondeneo  (nnpoblishcd)  is  a  whole  sheat 
of  lettem  in  their  finest  rein  &om  Lamb  and  bis  sister.  Some  of  the  tanner  Am 
written  in  black  and  red  ink  in  altemato  lines,  aod  overBow  with  all  his  deepest 
•Jid  qnaintest  ohamctcristica.  His  sister's  are  charming.  The  same  might  bo 
Mid  of  nearly  &11  Wordsworth's  greatest  contempOTSrief.  Surely  these  ms.  Till 
not  much  lonjiceir  be  kept  in  this  ineiplicable  and,  I  venture  to  say,  scared;  p«r- 
dcnable  Ee«ln*ion  T 

P.  103,  footnote.  This  delicionidy  iiaice  note  of  '  Dora'  to  her  Teuerated 
father  suggests  that  it  ia  dao  slnularlj'  to  demur — with  all  respect — to  the  repte- 
Bentalion  gjien  of  Mm.  Heiouis  (pp.  IUi)-4).  Three  thin^  it  must  be  pennilled 
tne  to  reeall :  (a)  That  the  'brevity's  sake' hardly  condones  the  fnlneBS  ol  state- 
ment of  an  imagined  ignorance  of '  housewifery'  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Hemans. 
[i)  That  a  Tisilor  tor  n  fev  days  in  a  family  could  scarcely  bo  cipeeted  to  set 
■bonl  using  her  needle  in  home  dntiet.  (cj  That  unquestumablo  testimony,  fur- 
mabed  me  by  those  who  knew  her  intimately,  warrant  me  to  state  that  Words- 
worlh  was  mistakeu  in  snpiiosiug  that  Mrs.  Hemans  ■  could  as  eaailj  hav« 
mwiaged  the  spear  of  Minerva  at  ber  needle.'  Her  brave  and  beantifol  lite, 
Mid  her  singla-handed  npbringing  of  her  many  boys  worthily,  make  one  deeply 
ngret  that  such  sweeping  generaliBatioii  from  a  narrow  tuid  hasty  oheorrfttioii 
ihonld  have  been  indulged  in.  My  profoimd  rcncration  for  Wordsworth  does  not 
warruit  mycappreasionof  the  tmthin  this  matter.  Bo  it  remembered,  loo,  that 
cHher  eipresalons  of  Wordsworth  largely  qualify  the  present  nngracioDB  judgment. 

P.  309,  I.  S,  '  Lord  Ashley.'   Kuv  the  illnstrions  and  honoured  Earl  of  Shaftea- 

P.  3IS.  I.  17.  'Burnet;'  i.e.  Thomas  Bnmet,  whoso  Latin  treatise  was  pab- 
lished  in  1681  and  1689 ;  in  English,  1684  and  1689.  Ima«inat)vo  getUM  will  be 
Icmiid  ia  this  uncritical  and  unscientific  book. 

P. 214, 1.12.  'The  Hnrricane,'  itc. ;  viz.  'The  HturioMie:  ■  Theoi^hi««l 
and  Western  Eclogue,' itc.  1797;  reprinted  1798. 

P.  916, 11.  4-S.  Quotation  from  Coleridge,  from  '  Sibylline  LeRvet,'  huaip- 
tioo  tor  a  Fountain  on  a  Heath. 

P.  316,  L  39.  *Dr.  Ball.'  Boathey  edited  the  bnlky  Correspondaice  of  Uus 
pioneer  of  onr  better  education,  in  3  vols.  8to. 

P.  SS3,  U.  34-36.  'They  have  been  treated.' J:c.    ('Evening  Walk.' J:c.,  t7M.) 

P.  347.  footnote  *.  Do  Qninct?.  in  his  '  BecnlleetioDEi  of  Uie  I<*hes  anl  tha 
Lake  Poets,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  Bonthey'  (Work*,  vol,  U.  pp.  Ul*<l), 
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gives  a  very  realistio  exposi  of  the  Lonsdales — ^abating  considerably  the  glotw  of 
Wordsworth's  recurring  praise  and  homage. 

P.  255, 1.  81.  *  History  of  Cleveland.'  The  book  is  by  the  Rev.  John  Graves, 
and  is  entitled  *  The  History  of  Cleveland  in  the  North  Riding  of  the  County  of 
York.*  Carlisle,  1808.  Wordsworth  is  nnjast :  it  is  a  deserving  work,  if  o*  timeB 
inevitably  dry. 

P.  285, 1.1.  *  Francis  Edgeworth's"  Dramatic  Fragment.'"  This  was  FranciB 
Beanfort  Edgeworth,  half-brother  of  Maria  Edgeworth. 

P.  285, 11.  29-30.  *  Spectator. '  From  No.  46,  April  23, 1711,  one  of  Addison's 
own  charming  papers  in  his  lighter  vein  of  raillery. 

P.  289, 11.  13-16.  *  Mr.  Pago ;'  viz.  Frederick  Page,  author  of  (a)  *  The  Prin- 
ciple of  the  English  Poor  Laws  illustrated  and  defended  by  an  Historical  Yi«w 
of  Indigence  in  Civil  Society.'  Bath,  1822.  (h)  *  Observations  on  the  State  of 
the  Indigent  Poor  in  Ireland,  and  the  existing  Institutions  for  their  Relief.' 
London,  1830. 

P.  290, 11.  25-27.  Verse-quotation,  from  Milton,  *  Paradise  Regained,'  b.  iii. 
11.  337-9. 

P.  293, 1. 1.  Letter  to  Hamilton.  The  Rev.  R.  P.  Graves,  M. A.— Wordsworth's 
friend — is  engaged  in  preparing  a  Life  of  this  preeminent  mathematician  and 
many-gifted  man  of  genius,  than  whom  there  seems  to  have  been  no  contemporazy 
who  so  deeply  impressed  Wordsworth  intellectually,  or  so  won  his  heart.    The 

*  Poems'  of  Miss  Hamilton  (1  vol.  1838)  sparkle  with  beauties,  often  unexpected 
as  the  flash  of  gems.  Space  can  only  be  found  for  one  slight  specimen  of  her 
gift  in  *  Lines  written  in  Miss  Dora  Wordsworth's  Album,'  as  follows : 

*  It  is  not  now  that  I  can  speak,  while  still 

Thy  lakes,  thy  hills,  thyself  are  in  my  sight ; 
I  would  be  quiet — for  the  thoughts  that  fill 

My  spirit's  urn  are  a  confused  delight ; 
They  must  have  time  to  settie  to  the  clear 

Untroubled  calm  of  memory,  ere  they  show, 
Tme  as  the  water-depths  around  thee  here, 

These  images,  that  then  will  come  and  go. 
An  everlasting  joy.    Far,  far  away 

As  life,  extends  the  shadow  of  to-day ; 
And  keenlier  present  from  the  past  will  come 

Thy  sweet  laugh's  freshness  pure,  with  all  the  poet's  home. 
*  nifdal  Mount,  1830.' 

*  The  Boys'  School'  is  the  title  of  Miss  Hamilton's  poem  referred  to  by  Words- 
woi-th.  It  occurs  in  the  volume,  pp.  126-131.  Her  brother's  was  one  commenc- 
ing, '  It  haunts  me  yet.'  The  *  Mr.  Nimmo'  of  this  letter  was  a  civil  engineer 
connected  with  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland. 

P.  299, 1.  18 ;  300, 1.  8,  &c.  *  Countess  of  Winchelsea.'  Sad  to  say,  a  ooUeo- 
tion  of  this  remarkable  English  gentlewoman's  Poems  remains  still  an  nnfor- 
nished  desideratum. 

P.  306, 1.  11.  *  The  Duchess  of  NewcasUe.'  Edward  Jenkins,  Esq.  M.P.,  has 
recentiy  collected  some  of  the  Poems  of  this  lady  and  her  lord  in  a  pretty  little 
volume,  which  he  entities,  *  The  Cavalier  and  the  Lady.' 

P.  312, 1.  32.  '  Eschylns  and  the  eagle.'  The  reference  doubtless  is  to  Aeschy- 
lus' *  Prometheus  Vinctus,'  1.  1042  : 

Aths  it  roi 
xrrivhs  Kvvv^  Zaipoifhs  aUrhs. 
Compare 

*  Aischnlos'  bronze-throat  eagle-hark  at  blood 
Has  somehow  spoiled  my  taste  for  twitterings.  * 

Robert  Browning,  'Aristophanes'  Apology'  (1875),  p.  91. 
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p.  S31»  IL  82-3.  Verse-qaoiation,  from  *  Macbeth/  viz.  i.  3. 

P.  SaS,  1.  2.  'Baasell.'    Before  misspelled  '  Bnsser  (p.  155). 

P.  387, 11.  17-18.  *  Auld  Robin  Grey'  [=Gray],  by  Lady  Ann  Lindsay.  'La- 
ment for  the  Defeat/  <fec.,  viz.  *  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest/  by  (1)  Mrs.  Cock- 
bam;  Tve  seen  the  smiling/  &c.  (2),  Miss  Jane  Elliot.  Tve  heard  the 
Hlting/  &c. 

P.  342, 1.  1.  *  Shakspeare.*    Quotation  from  Sonnet  Ixxiii. 

P.  880, 11.  6-7.  Horace,  Ep.  i.  1,  8-9. 

P.  882, 11.  27-9.  Sonthey*8  Letters.  Admirably  done  by  his  son  Cnthbcrt  in 
many  Tcdnmes.  The  seeming  over-qnantity  has  been  rcdaccd  (to  the  look)  by 
the  American  reprodaction  in  a  single  handsome  volame. 

P.  385, 1.  38.  For  •  put  f. 

P.  394.  Heading  of  Letter  144.  *  Of  the*  has  by  mipadvcnture  slipped  in  a 
second  time  here.    Read,  *  Of  the  Heresiaich  Church  of  Rome.' 

P.  449, 1.  34  onward.  Mrs.  "Wordsworth.  My  excellent  CoiTespoudent  tho 
Rev.  R.  P.  Graves,  of  Dublin,  thus  writes  me  of  Mrs.  Wordsworth :  *  I  forget 
whether  it  has  been  put  on  record,  as  it  cci-tainly  deserves  to  be,  that  Wordsworth 
habitually  referred  to  his  wife  for  the  help  of  her  judgment  on  his  poems.  Mrs. 
Wordsworth  did  not  indeed  possess  the  creative  and  colouring  power  of  imagina- 
tion that  belonged  to  his  sister  as  well  as  to  himself ;  but  her  simple  tiiithf  ulnees, 
her  strong  good  sense  (which  no  sophistry  could  impose  upon),  and  her  delicate 
feeling  for  propriety,  rendered  her  judgment  a  test  of  utmost  value  with  regard 
to  any  subjects  of  which  it  could  take  adequate  cognisance.  And  these  were  con- 
fined within  no  narrow  range — the  workings  of  Nature  as  it  lived  and  moved 
aronnd  her,  social  equities  and  charities,  religious  and  moral  truth,  tried  by  the 
heart  as  well  as  by  the  head,  and  verbal  expression,  required  by  lier  to  avoid  tho 
regions  of  the  merely  abstract  and  philosophical,  and  keep  to  the  lower  but  moro 
poetical  ground  of  idiomatic  strength  and  transparent  logic' 

P.  457, 1.  18.  *  The  (almost)  contemporary  notice  of  Milton.*  A  still  moro 
significant  contemporaiy  notice  of  Milton  than  the  well-known  one  of  the  text 
occurs  in  '  The  Censure  of  the  Rota  upon  Mr.  Milton's  Book  cntituled  The  Ready 
and  Easie  Way  to  establish  a  Free  Commonwealth,  lOCO,  by  James  Harrington,'  as 
comes  out  at  p.  IG  (*  my  Oceana').  As  it  seems  io  have  escaped  the  commentators, 
a  short  quotation  must  be  given  here :  *  Though  you  have  scribled  your  eyes  out, 
your  works  have  never  been  printed  but  for  the  company  of  Chandlers  and  To- 
bacco-Men, who  ai*e  your  Stationers,  and  the  onely  men  that  vend  your  Labors* 
(pp.  4-5).  *  He  [a  member  of  the  Rota]  said  that  he  himself  reprieved  the  Whole 
Defence  of  the  People  of  England  for  a  groat,  that  was  sentenced  to  vile  Mnn- 
dungus^  and  had  suffer'd  inevitably  (but  for  hun),  though  it  cost  you  much  oylo 
and  the  Rump  300/.  a  year/  etc.  (ibid.).   This  of  the  '  Defence' ! ! ! 

P.  459, 1.  7  onward.  Horace,  Ode  iv.  2,  1 ;  ibid.  2,  27. 

P.  462, 1.  15.  *  Walter  S<.*ott  is  not  a  careful  comjwser/  dc.  This  recurs  in 
Mr.  Aubrey  de  Verc's  'Recollections'  (p.  487  onward).  I  venture  as  a  Scot  to 
observe  that  for  this  one  slight  misquotation  by  Scott,  on  which  so  largo  a  conclu- 
sion is  buUt,  the  quotations  by  Wordsworth  from  others  would  furnish  twenty-fold. 
He  was  singularly  inexact  in  quotation,  as  even  these  Notes  and  Illustrations  will 
satisfy  in  the  places — scarcely  in  a  single  instance  being  verbally  accurate.  '  Sweet* 
certainly  was  a  perfectly  fitUng  word  for  the  sequestered  lake  of  St.  Mary  in  its 
serene  summer  beauty.  Moreover,  swans  are  not  usually  found  singly,  but  in 
pairs ;  and  a  pair  surely  difierenced  not  greatly  the  symbol  of  loneliness.  Tho 
latter  remark  points  to  Wordsworth's  further  ol)jection,  as  stated  to  Mr.  de  Vero 
(as  iuprd). 

P.  492,  1.  26.  *  In  tho  case  of  a  certain  poet  since  dead,*  Ac.  I  may  record 
what  his  own  son  has  not  felt  free  to  do,  that  this  was  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vcre,  whose 
*  Song  of  Faith,  and  other  Poems,*  has  not  yet  gathered  its  ultimate  renown. 
Wordsworth  greatly  admired  the  modest  little  volume.    See  one  of  his  Sonnets 
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on  page  495.  Nor  Tvith  the  Laureate's  poem-play  of '  Queen  Mary'  (Todor)  winning 
inevitable  welcome  onght  it  to  be  forgotten— as  even  prominent  critios  of  it  are 
eorrowfolly  forgetting — that  Sir  Anbrey  de  Yere,  so  long  ago  as  1847,  pnUiahed 
liU  drama  of  *  Mary  Tndor.'  I  Tentnre  to  affirm  that  it  takes  its  place — a  lofty 
one — ^beside  '  Philip  Tan  Artevelde/  and  that  it  need  fear  no  comparison  with 
*  Qneen  Mary.'  Early  and  comparatively  modem  supreme  poetiy  somehow  gets 
out  of  sight  for  long. 

P.  497, 1. 15.  Bead  *  no  angel  smiled.'  I  can  only  offer  the  plea  of  an  old 
Worthy,  who  said,  *  Errata  are  inevitable,  for  we  are  human ;  and  to  haye  none 
wonld  imply  eyes  behind  as  well  as  before,  or  the  wallet  of  onr  errors  all  in 
front.'  G. 


INDEX. 


\*  Ai  pointed  ont  in  the  places,  the  *  Contents*  of  VoL  IIL  give  the  details  of  topics 
in  the  *  Notes  and  Illustrations  of  the  Poems'  and  of '  Letters  and  Extracts  of  Letters* 
10  minutely,  as  to  obviate  their  record  here;  thus  lighteoiog  the  Index.  G. 


Aec^uicsoenoe,  not  choice,  i  19. 

Action,  "prings  of,  i.  1(K). 

Addreuet,  Tko,  to  the  Freeholders  of 

Westmoreland^  i.  211-270;  occasion  of 

writing,  i  214. 
Addison,  i.  357,  iii  506. 
Adventurers,  i.  241. 
Adviu  to  the  Younff,  I  295  326. 
Admiration,  ucqualified,  i.  312. 
Advancement  and  preferment  of  youth, 

i352. 
'Age,  present,*  supposed  moral  inferio- 

nty  of,  L  310. 
AffitotoTH,  i.  249. 
Alpedrinha,  i.  oCk 
Allies,  to  be  supported,  i   138;  how, 

138-9,  €t  teqq, 
Alban's,  St.,  li.  46. 
Alston,  iL  193. 

*  Altering'  of  poems,  iL  207. 
Alfoxden,  iii.  16.* 

*  Amends,'  how  to  make,  i  I30*li  ct  seqq, 
American  war,  i  135  6. 

American  edition  of  poems,  iii.  483-4. 

Ambleside,  ii.  224-6 ;  road  from,  to  Kes- 
wick, ii.  227-a 

Anxiety,  modeiate,  i.  «^4« 

Appendix  to  Bishop  Watson's  Sermon^  i. 
24-30;  to  Convention  ofCintra.  i.  175- 
179.     (See  preface,  I.  xiv.-xix.) 

Apology  for  the  French  Rerolutiofi,  i.  1-23. 
(See  preface,  I.  z.>xix.) 

Arbitrary,  distinctions,  i.  10-17  ;  power, 
i.  158-9. 

Aristocracy,  i.  19. 

'  Arrow,' i  21. 

Armistice,  i  84;  preamble  of,  L  86; 
articles  of,  L  88-94. 

Army,  British,  departure  of,  i.  :t8 ; 
Spanish,  the  people,  i.  47 ;  Frenoh,  and 
the  French  governmeot,  L  95. 

Arteveldc,  van,  PhUip,  iii  492. 

Art  and  nature,  ii.  157-61. 

Arts  and  science^  L  154  ;  fine,  L  323. 


Aristarchus,  ii.  17. 
Armstrong,  Dr.,  iii.  506. 
Asturias,  i  52-3. 
Assembly,  i.  147. 
Ashe,  i  360. 
Ashley,  iii  507. 

B. 

'  Bad  people,'  ii  41. 

'  Babes  in  the  wood,'  ii  98. 

Bacon,    quotation    from,    i.    357;    and 

Shakespeare,  iii  457. 
Beia,  i.  r>5. 
Benevolence,  i.  171. 

•  Beck,'  i  3;JG. 

Beaumont,  Sir  George  H.  and  Lady, 
Utters  to,  ii.  146-201 ;  drawings  by  E»r 
George,  ii.  151. 

Beaumont,  Sir  John,  ii  346,  iii.  505. 

Bell,  Peter,  u.  182. 

BeU,  Dr.,  iii  507. 

Bede,  iii  5W». 

Biscay  ami,  i.  60. 

Biography,  of  authors,  ii  11-12. 

Birth-day,  iii  4434. 

Bonaparte,  i.  37;  acknowledgment  of 
titlea,  i  84-5 ;  influence  of  concession 
on,  i  9i^4 ;  ravager  of  Europe,  i  115 ; 
formidable  yet  weak,  i.  163-4;  to  de- 
crease, i.  200,  ii.  18,  et  alibi  frequenter. 

Books,  leligiouB,  i.  335. 

•  Bolton,  Mr.,'  i.  3.50. 
Bofiweirs  Johnson,  ii.  9. 

Bran  [miiprinted  Braw],  iii  69. 
Bleeding,  good,  i.  86. 
Biitain,  hiitory  of  a  noble  one,  L  101-2. 
Brougham,  public  life  of,  i  225.  et  *tqq.^ 

242  8,  et  stqq.;  later  opinion  of,  iii.  504. 
Bruce,  Michaei  ii  21,  343. 
Bruce,  P.  H..  iii.  507. 
Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  ii  23. 
Browr:inff,  Robert,  fetter  to  the  Editor^ 

i.  xxxiv.;  quotation  from   poem  of, 

iii  508. 
Bmn,  Frederka.  iii.  506L 
1  Brooke,  Lord,  iii  506. 


*  This  first  nention  of  Alfoxden  in  the '  Notes  and  Illnttratioas  of  the  Potna'  leads  the 
Editor  to  record  here  the  title>page  of  a  tmlv  delightfnl  priratelj .printed  volume,  b7  the  Rev. 
W.  L.  Nichols,  M.I..  Woodlands :  Tks  g«Miitoci«  and  ffcitr  Attoctai.fmt  (1873),  41  to.,  and  Ip. 
pcndix,  xxzii.  pp.    A  photograph  of '  Wordsworth's  Gkn,  Alfoxden'  (p.  •  )•  is  c  xqniMte.  O. 
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nurke,  i.21,357. 

Bains,  Robert,  Cottar*s  Satnrday-nighfc, 
i.  356,  360 ;  Uittr  to  a  friend  of,  ii. 
1-19 ;  Gilbert,  ii.  5,  19,  343 ;  fitted  to 
tell  the  whole  truth  of,  ii.  6-7 ;  quo* 
tations  from,  il  7, 13-14, 331,  343  (&u), 
347,  iii.  436,  506. 

Building  and  gardening,  it  184-191. 

Battermcre  and  Crummock,  ii.  230. 

Bamet,  Thomas,  il  327,  507. 

Bamet,  Bishop,  iii.  506. 

Bachanan,  iii.  459. 

r>yron,iiL  462  3,503. 

C. 

<  *alaniitjr,  how  to  be  regarded,  L  52. 

<  'astile,  council  of.  i.  59. 
i/adiz,  governor  of,  i.  92. 
Catholic  Belief  Bill,  I  259-70. 
Camden,  il  27,  34:M. 
Carter,  Miaa,  *  Spring,'  iii.  426. 
Campbell,  odd  forgetfulness  of,  iii  445. 
<,'elandine,  small,  iii  505. 

Church  of  England,  servility  of  its  clergy, 
i.  3-4;  notices  of,  i.  262-4,  283,  et  scqq. 

Chamber,  personal  character  of  and  its 
chief,  i.  140-1. 

<  'hild  and  man,  i.  170. 

<.*harles  I.,  tyranny  of,  I  310;  epitaph 
of,  il  49  ;  Sydney  and,  il  50. 

( 'hattcrton,  il  21,  343. 

('hurchjard,  village,  ii.  33-4;  country, 
ii.  41,  et  seqq,;  on  sea-coast,  il  4-54. 

Chiabiera,  il  58,  68,  et  teqq. 

<;hristabelle,iil  427. 

Chronological  classification  of  poems,  iii. 
474. 

Clark,  Mrs.,  ii.  66-7,  344-5. 

( lergyman,  the,  i.  286-7,  et  seqq, 

<  -lassical  study,  iii  479. 
Cleveland,  history  of,  iii  508. 
Courts,  corruption  of,  i  14. 
Corruption,  i.  20. 

Convention  of  Cintra^  I  31-172;  occasion 
of  wiitirig,  I  35,  129;  importance  of, 
i.  37, 143 ;  impression  produced  by  the, 
i.  37  ;  condemned,  I  65  ;  reception  by 
the  people,  I  69 ;  results  of,  as  a  mili- 
tary act,  L  70-1  ;  critical  examination 
of  its  terras,  i.  71,  etseqq.;  not  neoes- 
tary,  i.  82;  military  results,  1.  84,  et 
."cqq. ;  conditions  of,  thus  far  examined, 
l  1.19;  injury  done  to  British  charac- 
ter, I  99,  100,  101-2 ;  sorrow  of  the 
nation  over,  i.  103-4  ;  punishment  de- 
manded, i.  104-5 ;  to  be  repudiated, 
i.  105-6  ;  disgrace  of,  I  121 ;  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Opinions  on,  L  195  209. 
(See  preface.  Vol  I.  xiv.-xix.) 

Courage,  I  50 ;  intellectual,  lacking,  L 

fi-ih 

Constancy,  i.  51. 

<  'ondemnation,  inevitable,  L  82*3. 
Cortes,  i.  147. 

(Companion?,  i.  229. 

Contradictions,  i.  237. 

Counters  and  stakes,  L  81. 

Cou  nty  elections,  entire  ohazge  of,  i.  251-2. 


Conciliation  and  coneessioD,  i  265. 
Commissionen,  report  of.  I  274. 

*  Compulsory*  relief,  L  278. 
Cooperation  of  working  people,  1.  282. 
Continuous  education,  I  355-6. 
Cotton,  Charles,  and  Walton,  iL   8  9, 

346. 
Cotton,  Dr.,  11142  4. 
Contempt,  il  18. 

*  Common  life,*  ii.  81-2,  et  icqq* 
Cowper,  il  104,  211,  346. 
OoUins,  il  120,  iU.  419. 

Coleridge,  ii.  155-6,  163,  164,  106,  107, 
168,  170,  174- 5,  183-4,  193,  iii.  427, 
441,  442,  444,  469-70,  492,  507,  et  alibi 
frequenter, 

Coleridge,  Hartley,  iii.  482,  et  alibi. 

Coleridge,  the  Lord,  I  xxxiil 

Coniston,  il  226-7. 

Conversations  and  personal  reminiscencca 
of  Wordsworth,  lil  403-604. 

Cowley,  iii.  466. 

Copyright,  international,  iii  483. 

Cockburn,  Airs.,  iii.  509. 

Critici&m,  false,  il  175-181 ;  result  cf, 
in  Edinburgh  Review  and  Quartfrlitf 
iii.  437  ;  a  low  abUity  for,  iii.  438-9 ; 
verbal,  iii.  474-5. 

Critic,  decision  of,  ii.  110. 

Crabb«,  iii  503,  et  alibi, 

Crashaw,  il  344. 

CJrowe,  iii  506. 

Cromwell,  I  166,  a59. 

Curates,  i  285-6. 

Currie,  Dr.,  il  5 ;  indignation  with,  ii. 
7-8  12 

CHickoo,  il  136-7. 

Cumberland's  Calvary,  iii.  416. 

D. 

Dalrymple,  Sir  Hew,  i.  72,  ei  frequenter 

Daughter,  education  of  a,  i,  329-33. 

Dante,  l  359,  et  alibi. 

Da  Vinci,  Leonardo,  iii  506. 

Darwin,  Dr.,  iii  507. 

D'Abrantes,  title  of,  wrongly  acknow 

lodged,  i  68,  367. 
Delusions,  i.  19. 
Debt,  national,  i.  20. 
'Declarations,*  I  43  4. 
Defeats  and  disasters,  i  44-45. 
Delicacy,  no,  I  98. 

Defence  of  fellow-countrymen,  i.  113. 
Despotism  i.  139-40,  229. 
Despond,  those  who.  I  171-2. 
Detraction,  no,  ii.  42. 
Dedication,  to  the  Queen,  L  v.;  of  181  .\ 

a  144. 
De  Vere,  Sir  Aubrej;,  iii  495, 60910. 
De  Quincey,  i.  xxxiil -iv.,  iii  607. 
Dictiony  ofpoetie^  ii.  101-6. 
*  Difficulties,*  1 72. 
Diogenes,  i.  238. 
DiiabUities,  civil, !.  269. 
Dissenters,  I  262. 
<  Dignit^,*  individual,  L  292. 
Discrimination  in  epitaplu,  ii  37-8. 
Doe,  White,  the,  iii  430,  a  atihi. 
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Double  senre,  ii.  45-6. 
Drum roood,^! its.  ii.  60-6. 
Dryden,  ii.  118,  iii.  416.  419. 
Duty,  1.40-1   120,  326,  :«9. 
Dupont,  i.  '*^iS. 
Dupim,  ii.  1('>2.  .346,  iiL  0O6. 
DubartsB,  ii.  Ill  12. 

D^er,  John,  ii.  196-7,  346,  iii.  216,  405, 
.*0(J,  <  t  alibi. 

E. 

KcoDf  mists,  unfortunate,  i.  233. 

Education,  of,  i.  327-56;  what  it  is,  i. 
343  4,  et  ftqq.,  moral,  L  346-7  ;  of  Scot- 
land, ].  348  ;  continuous,  i.  355-6. 

Fdinhurgh  lUdew,  censured,  ii.  16,  et 
ilfibL 

Edwards,  John,  ii  33,  344. 

Kflgewortb,  Fiancis,  iii  508. 

Ksle,  bank  of,  iii.  508. 

Klection,  free,  i.  234. 

Elizabeth,  i.  310. 

Elliot,  Jane,  iii.  .509. 

Emerson,  i.  xxziv.,  ct  alibL 

Ends,  i.  80-1. 

Enthusiasm,  i.  149. 

epitaphs,  vpon,  from  *  The  Friend,^  ii. 
27-40  ;  laws  of,  31,  et  tcqq.;  requisites 
nf,  it  35,  et  Kqq. ;  a  pc  rfect,  ii.  39 ; 
The  countrif  Chvrchvai'd,  ana  critical 
Examination  of  ancient,  ii.  41-59 ;  in 
Germany,  ii.  44 :  homelineas,  ii.  46-7  ; 
in  Weitmoreland,  ii.  51-2;  of  Pope, 
criticised,  ii  55,  ct  ifcqq.;  Cdthraied 
Epitaphs  considered,  ii.  60-75 ;  fayour- 
able  examples,  ii.  72,  et  acqq.  (See 
preface,  I.  xxiv.-v.) 

E  luality,  i.  14,  288. 

I-Ntabliiihcd  C'hurch  and  priesthood,  L 
2.32 ;  preservation  of,  i.  290. 

E-chylus,  iii.  50a 

*E«tatVgiftof,  iil.'il. 

Europe,  state  of,  i  220-1. 

Evil,  ii  91. 

Excursion,  ii  145^8,  H)S  9. 

Executive,  the  power,  i.  13. 

F. 
Faith,  ii  109  10. 

Fancy  and  imagination,  ii.  134-5,  et  seqq, 
•Favourite  spots,' ii  424. 
F^ma,  i>oithnrooii«,  iii  458,  493. 
Faber,  iii  488,  5()t». 
Family,  a  single,  215-16.  et  »eqq,;  defence 

of  the,  1.  217-18.  et  seqq. 
Feelings,   i  65,  158,  ii   8;{-4,  tt  $eqq.; 

rely  on  our,  ii.  99. 
Ferguson,  Gencrai  i.  137. 
Fermor,  Mrs.,  ii.  178. 
Fenwick,  Min*,  i.  xxvi-xxx. 
Ferdinand  Vlf.,  i  358. 
*Fir»,M.  118  19. 
Howen,  iii.  447. 
Florui,  L  359. 

Fortitude,  ancient,  i.  205-6. 
Forebodings,  i  249  50. 
Fore-fee  lins,  ii  344. 
Foundeik  or  a  sshool  to  be  remembered. 

i.  351. 


Fool,  in  Lear,  iii.  419. 

Fools,  Paradise  of,  ii  18. 

Fox,  letter  to,  on  poems,  ii.  202-6 ;  rfply, 

ii  205-6. 
Frere,  i  67-8.  96  358. 
French  armies,  character  of.  i.  79-80 ;  to 

surrender  at  diioretion,  i  81 ;  under 

French  govenuneni,  i.  90. 
'  Free,*  a  nation  retolTed  to  be,  i  146. 
Franchise,  i.  223,  239. 
Fuller,  iii  506. 

G. 

Gardening,  ii  174  ;  and  building,  ii.  184* 

191. 
Generals,  British,  bearing  of,  i.  79 ;  po* 
litioal,  i.  95 ;  incompetent  and  compe- 
tent, i.  143. 
Girl,  peasant,  iii  466-7  ;  education  of,  i. 

341 
Goldsmith,  ii.  154,333. 
Goethe,  iu.  435-6,  465. 
Grievances,  national,  i.  4. 
Gregoire,  i  4  5,  357. 
Gratifications,  what,  i.  315  16. 
Gratuitous  instruction,  i.  34(>. 
Cirammar,  kc,  i.  353. 
Gray,  it 41.67  8, 85-6,  ,327,344. 345,ia  607. 
Gray,  James,  ii  6,  343. 
Grimm,  Baron,  ii  113. 
Gratitude  for  kindnessea,  ii  149. 
Graimere,  ii.  229. 
Graves,  Kev.  R.  P.,  M.A.,  i  xxxv.-vi.; 

prayer  by,  i.  359-tX). 
Guide  throuffh  the  District  of  the  Lakes,  ii 
2L>313.  (See  under  J!^U«  and  different 
places.) 

H. 
Hamlet,  i  22. 
Uakewell,  ii  113,  34."). 
Hamilton,  Sir  K.  W.,  iii  492,  506,  5C8, 

ct  frequenter, 
Hamilton,  Misa,  iii.  508. 
Hazlitt,  i.  xxiv.,  ii.  168, 177,  iu.  1^5,  ct 

alibi. 
Heame,  iii.  505.  ^ 
Hemans,  Mrs  ,  iii.  507- 
Hessians,  i  136. 
High-minded  men,  i.  7ti. 
Hope,  i.  41.  123-4,  148,  163.  322  3. 
Honour,  i.  78. 
Home  influencep,  i.  345. 
Houbraken,  ii  170,  'MO. 
Homer  and  the  classics,  iii  453-9. 
Horace,  i  357,  iii  509  {bis). 
Humanity,  i.  78,  274. 
Humility,  iii.  491. 
Humour,  iii.  ^96,  496. 
*Hunioane,*  iii  507. 

I. 

Idiots,  ii  212. 

Impulses,  grand,  i  115. 

Imagination,  i  154 ;  and  taste,  ii  126, 

et  seqq. ;  and  fancy,  ii  134-5,  et  stqq. 
Immoral,  the  poiahable,  i.  163. 
Improvement,  proeeai  of  intalleotual,  i. 

318-20. 
Immortality,  u.  27-30. 
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Imbeoflitj,  L  172. 
Imagery  and  imagination,  iii.  464-5. 
Independence  and  liberty,  i  102-3;  of 
Spain,  L  151. 

*  Indifferent,*  i  110. 

Invasion  of  our  oonntinr*  rappoied,  L 114. 
Infancy  and  childhood,  i.  318. 
Intellect,  iliarpening  of,  i.  340. 
Infant-Bchooli,  i.  343. 
Inscriptions  atOoleorton.  ii.  101-2,195-6. 

*  Intimations  of  immortality,'  iii.  464. 
Individnal  character,  iii.  467-8. 
Intake,  iiL  505. 

Ireland,  L  267-8,  tt  alibi. 

J. 
James  I.,  ii.  47-8. 
Johnson,  Dr.,  ii  98,  103-4. 
Jones,  Rev.  Bobert,  iii.  506. 
Jndges  in  England,  i.  12. 
Junot,  i.  55  6. 
'  Judicature,  court  of,'  not  essential  to  a 

verdict  on  wrong,  i.  108-10. 
Justice,  L  116 ;  moral,  i.  118. 

K. 

Kant,  iii.  420. 

Keble,  iii.  441. 

Kendal  and  Windermere  Railwai/,  two 

letters  on,  ii.  321-41,  iii.  448-9. 
Keswick,  vale  of,  ii.  229. 
Kirkstone,  pass  of,  ii.  314-15. 
Klopstock,  iii.  405-23. 
Knowledge,  life  and  spirit  of,  i.  300 ;  for 

virtue,  i.  320. 

L. 

Laws,  partial  and  oppressive,  i.  12-13. 

Laws,  delay,  i  20. 

Labour,  dishonoured,  i.  18. 

Lament  for  England,  L  112. 

Land,  i.  239. 

Landscape  gardens,  i.  248. 

Lakes,  the  country  of,  as  formed  by 
Nature,  ii.  235-6 ;  as  affected  by  its 
inhabitants,  ii.  256-69;  changes  and 
rules  of  taste  for  preventing  their  bad 
effectSj  ii.  269-86 ;  miscellaneous  ob- 
servations, ii  287-301;  excursions  to 
the  top  of  Scawfell,  &c.,  ii.  302-15 ; 
itinerary  of,  ii.  316-19.  (See  preface, 
I.  XXV. -vi.) 

Laodamia,  iii.  496. 

Laing,  Malcom,  ii.  345. 

L&mb,  letters  of,  iii  507. 

Leon,  i  60. 

Legiilaiion  for  the  Poor^  &c.,  i  271-94. 

Letter- writing,  difficulty  of,  ii  149-50. 

Leech-gatherer,  ii  206-7. 

Letters  and  extracts  of  Letters,  ii.  217- 
401.    (See  preface,  I.  xxx.-ii.) 

liberty,  i.  6  ;  against  oppression,  i  52 ; 
snd  independence,  i.  155-6. 

Life, i.  778,  280. 

Library  for  poor,  i  337-8. 

Lindsay,  Lady  Ann,  iii.  509. 

Louis  aYL,  *  royal  martyr*  (so-called), 
i  4-5,  et  ieqq. 

Loyalty,  enthusiasm  of,  i  46. 


Lowther  family,  i  235,  iii  507-8. 

*  Lower  orders,*  i  273. 

Loughrigg  Tsjrn,  ii  155. 

Loweswater,  ii  230. 

Locke,  iii  46L 

Loison,  i.  357* 

Luff,  Mr.,  ii  172. 

Lucretius,  ii.  347. 

Ljttleton,  Lucy,  ii  52;  Lord,  monody 

criticiseidL  ii  £^4. 
Lyrical  ballads,  defence  of,  ii  79-100. 
Lying,  iii  497-8. 

M. 

Massaredo,  i.  56-8,  357. 
Manufactories,  workmen  in,  i.  282-3. 
Maihetes^  Letter  of,  i.  297-308 ;  Answer  to^ 

i.  309-26. 
Madras,  system  of  education,  i.  341,  343. 
Malignity,  ii.  17. 
Mason,  William,  ii.  62,  et  eeqq. 
Matter-of-fact  and  poetry,  ii  86. 
Macpherson,  ii  122,  et  teqq. 
Madoc.  U.  169, 171. 
Manner  in  conversation,  iii  480. 
Aleans,  i  80. 
Memory,  U.  41. 

Metrical  language,  ii  95-6,  et  9eqq, 
Mearely,  ii  344. 
Mirsa,  vision  of,  i  3. 
Military  spirit,  i  48  9 ;  men  to  be  judged 

by  the  people,  i  83-4. 

*  Ministry,'  the  conduct  of  the,  i  105-6. 
Might,  i  116. 

Miscarriages,  national,  i  128-9. 

Misery,  effects  of,  i.  281. 

MUton,  i  358  (bi*\  359,  360.  ii  6,  40, 
114-15, 136, 142  H  »eqq.,  344, 345, 346, 
iii  430-1,  449,  453-4,  461,  505,  506, 
507,  508 ;  contemporary  notice  of,  iii 
509,  et  alibi  frequenter. 

Monarchy,  objections  to,  i  13,  et  9eqq, 

*  Moral*  superiority,  i.  165. 
Monuments  to  lAterary  Men^  ii.  20-22; 

beauty  of,  ii.  31-2 ;  monition  of,  ii  32- 
3 ;  near  churches,  ii  34-5 ;  in  churches, 
iii.  450-1. 

Montrose,  Marouis  of,  ii  49j^l,  344. 

Morning  Post,  letter  to,  ii.  321-41. 

Morla^  i.  357-8. 

Montgomery,  James,  iii  505. 

N. 

Nations,  the  two  suffering,  i.  63-4 ;  to 
Fpeak  to  representatives  of,  i.  144-5. 

Nature,  i.  317,  ii  60,  iii  493-4;  and 
art,  U.  167-161. 

Needpath  Castle,  sonnet  on,  ii  152,345-0. 

Nelson,  Lord,  ii  173. 

Necklace,  diamond,  i  357. 

Newcastle,  Duchess  of,  iii  508. 

Nobility,  hereditary,  a  wrong,  i  17. 

Notes  and  Illustrations  of  the  Poems  (a), 
the  notes  originally  added  to  Uie  first 
and  successive  edinoni ;  (6)  the  whole 
of  the  I.F.  XS8.,  iii  1-216.  (For  de- 
tails of  these  Notes,  see  minute  '  Con- 
tents* of  Voi  IIL) 
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Obliquitiei  of  admintioo.  it  IIG. 

Observation  and  desoription,  iL  131-144. 

'  OocurreDoei/  L  98. 

Offioes,  L  18-19. 

Oligarchy,  L  147. 

'  Oppression,*  i.  168-9. 

'Opposition,'   in    Home   of  Commons 

needed,  i.  219;  the  partj  of,  L  222; 

degenerated.  L  225. 
OrigmaUty,  u.  126. 
Oiriedo,  i.  63. 
Orerright,  culpable,  i  68. 
Ond,  iii.  606. 

P. 

Fame,  Thomas,  i.  14,  357. 

Parchment,  *dead.'  i.  21. 

Past,  retrospect  of,  i.  43-4. 

Passions  and  passion,  i.  115-16,  ii.  127, 

ei  scaq.;  in  poetry,  iii.  473-4 ;  though 

not  aeclamatory,  iii  489. 

*  Party,*  i.  144,  219. 
Patriot,  the,  i.  150. 
Palafoz,  i.  167,  359. 

Paaley,  letter  to.  i.  195-206;  essay  on 
the  military  policy  of  Great  Britain,  L 
197,  205,  et  tegg. 

Palmers,  ii  46. 

Page,  Frederic,  iii.  50a 

*  People,'  the,  i  10, 11 ;  Spanish,  i.  47-8 ; 

their  ways  and  needs^  i.  334-339. 

Peasants  and  mechanics,  i  11-12 ;  pea- 
santry, i.  159. 

•Petition,*  vindication  of,  i.  107-8, 110. 

•Petty'things,il20. 

Peninsula,  southern,  i  122-3. 

*Peaoe'i22L 

Peterkin,  ii.  5,  343. 

'Pedlar,'ii.  163,  346. 

Pelayo  and  Cid,  i  358. 

Petrarch,  i  359. 

Philosophy,  i  316. 

Pity,  i  6. 

Pitt,  ii  174. 

PluraUties,  i  284. 

Pleasures,  poetic,  ii  13;  production  of, 
ii  90. 

Portugio,  i  80-1. 

Portugese,  i  43,  54-5,  67,  86,  97,  100-1, 
.etuqq, 

*  PoUtical*  generals,  i  78-9,  96. 
Policy,  i.  116. 

Poor,  laws  to  be  reformed,  i  232; 
amendment  act,  i.  273-4,  et  aeqq.; 
just  daims  of  the,  i  274-7,  278-9. 

Pope,  ii  55,  et  teqq.,  116,  iii  419. 

Poetry^  of  the  Principies  of  and  the 
•Lyrical  Ballade,'  fi.  79-100 ;  as  a 
etudy,  ii  106-130;  kinds  of  readers  of, 
ii  106 ;  €u  ohmrvation  and  description, 
ii.  131-144 ;  forms  of.  ii  132-3  ;  of  the 
principle  of  and  Wordsirorth*s  own 
poems.  U.  208-14.  (See  preface,  I. 
XXV. -ri) 

Poet,  what  Is  a,  a  87,  etseqq, 

*  Popular,'  ii  129 ;  voxpopuli,  U.  130. 
Poems,  elassifioation  of,  ii  133,  et  seqq. 


Power  without  right,  i  15960. 

Priesthood,  Frenon,  i  6-7. 

Principles,  i.  39,  43,  74-5,  144,  145;  of 

poetry,  ii.  79-100. 
Primogeniture,  i  16. 
Prostitution,  i  18. 
*  Precautions,*  i  45,  61. 
Prudence,  i  58-9. 
Private,  a,  individual,  i  83. 
Private  property,  i  89-90. 
Preface,  Editor's,  i.  vii-xxxviii 
Prisoners  of  war,  i.  89. 
Property,  a  sound  basis,  i  240. 
Protestantism  and  Popery,  i  261« 
Progress,  i.  314-15. 
Prosaisms,  ii  85. 

Prose,  more  of  but  for  Coleridge^  iii  457* 
Puroose,  worthy,  ii.  82. 
Public,  not  the  people,  ii  130. 
Puny,  ii.  347. 
Pyrrhus,  i.  359. 

Q. 

Qualities,  moral^  i.  49-50. 
Queen,  dedication  and  poem   to  the^ 
i  v.-vi 

B. 
Bacine,  i  5-6. 
'  Rash*  politicians,  i  248. 
Reputation,  i  3. 
Republic,  American,  i  10. 
Republican,   Wordsworth   a,  i  3.  10; 

republicanism  defended,  i  9,  10,  et 

seqq. 
Revolution,  i  6 ;  war  against  the  French, 

i  135,  iU.  490. 
Reform,  parliamentary,  i  22. 
Representation,  universal,  i.  IL 
'  Rejoicing,*  deplorable,  i  69, 105. 
Regeneration,  national,  i  122. 

*  Remonstrance,*  i  127. 
Representation  of  Westmoreland,  i  215. 
Religion,  in  poe^,  ii  108-9,  et  seqq. 
Religious  instruction,  i  354. 
Reserve,  biographical,  ii.  9. 

*  Reliques,'  iL  120,  et  seqq. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  U.  153-7,  1612, 

345. 
'  Recluse,*the,  ii.  163, 165. 
Revision  of  Authorised  Version,  &&,  iii 

4n-3. 
Riddance,  i  115. 

Royalty,  no  more,  in  France,  i  5. 
Road,  anecdote,  i.  22 ;  old,  iii.  428. 
Robespierre,  ii  18. 
Roscius.  Toung,  ii  164, 165. 
Robinson  Crusoe,  iii  468. 
Rogers,  iii  516.  et  alibi. 
'Ruin  mouldering.'  i  237. 
Russell,  iii  507,  509. 


Saragossa,  i  117, 121, 166. 357. 
Sass,  Padre  St.  lago,  i  167,  359. 
Scott,  i  xiv.,  iii  442-30,  445,  457,  462, 

487  ;  vindication  of,  509 :  et  aliUfrs^ 

quenter. 
Scotland,  critics  of,  ii  116w 
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SohUler,  ill  417. 

SeviUe,  i.  1-3,  60. 

Shelvocke,  iU.  505. 

SheUey,  ilL  489,  493,  501,  503. 

Shakespeare,  ii.  113, 11 4,  136, 139, 140, 

141,  345,  346,  iii.  460,  488,  506,  609, 

ei  (Uibi  frequenter. 
Silence,  ii.  10. 
Simonidet,  iL  30. 
Sincerity,  ii.  48. 
Slavery,  L  77. 
Smith,  Charlotte,  iil  507. 
Southey'i  Letten,  iii.  509. 
Spain  and  Britain,  i.  41-2,  161-2,  et  seqq, 
Spanish  people,   patriotism  of,  i  45-7, 

et  seqq..  1^6,  et  seqq. 
Spenser,  i.  322,  ii.  111-12,  345,  347,  iiL 

466,  506.  et  alibi. 
Speech  on  laying  the  Foundation  stone  of 

Bovmest  School,  i.  350-6. 
Spelling  and  style,  iii.  452-3. 
Straggle,  how  the.  ought  to  have  been 

carried  on,  i.  116. 
Statesmen   and   courtiers,  minds  of,  i. 

130-1,  tt  seqq. 
Stagnation,  apparent,  i.  313. 
Statistical  account  of  Scotland,  ii.  44. 
Style,  ii.  84,  et  seq^, 
Stevens,  George,  ii.  113  14. 
Steamboats  and  railways,  ii.  340. 
Superstition,  L  117. 
Superiority,  i.  321. 
Sword,  not  gen,  L  95. 
Sympathy,  iL  38. 
Sydney,  Sir  Philip,  ii.  49-50. 
Sympson,  Bev.  John,  iii.  506. 

T. 

Tarn  o*  Shanter,  ii.  13-14. 

Tempers  and  dispoaitions,  i  279. 

Teacher,  enlightened,  i.  325. 

Tenderness,  iii.  480,  489. 

Tennyson,  iii  390,  492,  et  alibu 

Things,  if  not  men,  L  142. 

Thomson,iL117,e<«e99.,160,iiL505,e<a/i&». 

Timidity,  i  231. 

Tourist,  directions  and  information  for 
the,  ii.  221,  etseqq. 

Traitors,  i.  23. 

Tranquillity  from  *  Relief  Bill*  not  pos- 
sible, i.  266-7. 

Trath,  love  of.  i.  323,  iiL  488. 

Trespass,  iii.  425. 

Tree-planting,  iii.  436. 

Transcendental  world,  iii.  467. 

Triad,  iii.  605-6. 

Turner,  Shuron,  iiL  506. 

Tyrant,  the,  L  70,  et  aeqq. 

Tyranny,  French,  basis  of,  L  139, 148. 


Ulpha,  Kirk,  ii.  227. 
Ullswater,  ii.  230-4. 
Union  of  nations,  i.  162  3. 
Unworthy  objects,  L  326. 

V. 

Yane,  Sir  Qeorga,  iL  47. 

Verse,  why  write  in,  iL  93-4. 

Veracity  and  ideaUty,  iii  486. 

Vespers,  Sicilian,  L  359. 

Vimiera,  L  43,  75. 

Vindication  of  opinions,  kc  L  195-209. 

Vice  and  Virtue,  ii.  42-3,  61. 

Virgil,  L   358  (6m),  iu.  469,    et  alibi. 

(See  II.  274-9.) 
Virgin,  the,  iii.  492. 
Voice  of  the  people,  L  113. 
Volunteers,  L  234. 

W. 

Watsoif,  Bp.,  i.  3,  et  tegq.  (See  prefaoe,  I. 
x.-xiv.) 

Watson,  Thomas,  ii.  313. 

War,  just  and  necessary,  L  .19-40 ;  oppo- 
nents of,  i.  40;  with  France,  wished 
still,  i.  201-2,  et  seqq.;  varied  opinions 
of,  L  226-7. 

Warrior,  happy,  ii.  173-4. 

Wales,  North,  excursion  in,  ii.  197-201. 

Wastdale,  iL  230. 

Walks,  iiL  423. 

Warwick,  Sir  Philip,  L  369. 

Walker,  A. ,  book  on  the  lakes  overlooked , 
ii  346-7,  iiL  506  (?). 

Waterton,  iiL  506. 

Wealth,  i.  16,  199. 

Westmoreland,  two  letters  to  freeholden 
of,  L  xix.*xxi.,  211,  et  teqq. 

Wellesley  (=  Wellington),  L  65-6,  68-9, 
126-7,  et  seqq,,  et  alibi, 

Weever,  John,  iL  27,  50,  344. 

Westall,  iiL  606. 

Wickedness,  prodigious,  i,  170, 

Wilson,  Alexander,  iL  346. 

Wilson,  Professor,  iL  208-14.  (See  under 
Mathetet,) 

Windermere,  ii.  223-4. 

Wieland,  iii.  418. 

Winchelsea,  Countess  of,  iiL  608. 

Wordsworth,  Sirs.  iU.  609. 

Workmen  in  manufactories,  L  282-3. 

WorthlcsBuesses  swept  away,  L  311. 

Woman,  iiL  467. 

Y. 

Young,  Advice  to  the,  L  295-320,  et  alibi. 
(See  under  Education.) 

Z. 
Zaragoza,  L  167. 
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